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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION, 


I.  The  Need  of  a  Comparative  Table  showing  the  Variations 

between  the  Two  Versions, 

This  edition  of  the  present  work  contains  an  important  and 
what,  we  trust,  may  be  received  as  a  timely  and  welcome 
contribution.  A  Comparative  Table  is  given  which  shows  at 
a  glance  the  variations  between  the  Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  No  attempt, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  made  to  furnish  in  a  simple 
tabular  form  a  complete  and  exhaustive  list  of  the  differences 
between  the  Two  Versions.  Yet,  in  whatever  form  the  Two 
Universities  may  issue  these  Two  Versions,  such  a  help  seems 
imperatively  called  for,  if  we  are  to  compare  the  new  with 
the  old  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  comfort  Such  a 
ready  table  of  reference  is  a  reasonable  demand  in  this  age 
of  advanced  civilisation.  It  seems  ridiculous  for  thousands 
of  people  to  take  the  needless  trouble  of  marking  the 
differences  between  the  Two  Versions  when  the  labour  of 
one  will  suffice  for  the  million.  The  mere  work  of  pre- 
liminar)'  processes  should  be  obviously  relegated  to  special 
experts. 

The  construction  of  such  a  Comparative  Table  is  a  more 
serious  ati'air  than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 

(i.)  At  the  lowest  computation,  it  would  take  a  skilled 
hand,  knowing  exactly  how  to  set  about  the  work,  and  work- 
ing at  nothing  else,  no  less  than  half  a  year  to  exhibit  the 
changes  made  in  the  new  New  Testament  The  task  of 
finding  out  and  accurately  describing  36, 191  changes  between 


X.  No  similar 
table  exists. 


3.  Such  a 
table  neces- 
sary  for  exa- 
mining  the 
I'wo  Ver- 
sions with 
accuracy  and 
comfort. 

3.  To  frame 
such  is  the 
work  of  an 
expert. 


4.  The  con- 
struction «jf 
such  a  table 
is  a  serious 
affair,  de- 
niiLnding 
much  time, 
special  skill, 
and  technical 
knowledge. 
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any  two  books  would  indeed  be  a  labour,  the  tediousness 
and  magnitude  of  which  would  have  a  charm  for  the  very 
few,  and  would  be  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  most,  and 
wholly  impossible  to  many.  In  regard  to  the  Two  Versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  undertaking  is  not  like  that  of 
simply  comparing  two  ordinary  translations  of  a  work.  For 
both  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  have  a  margin. 
Thus  we  have  leaWy /our  texts  instead  of  /wo  to  deal  with  : 
and  this  makes  all  the  difference;  for,  according  to  well- 
known  mathematical  principles,  several  possible  combina- 
tions are  thus  produced.  For  instance,  the  texts  and 
margins  may  both  agree  or  differ  respectively,  or  agree  in 
some  respects  and  differ  in  others,  and  that  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  To  name  a  very  peculiar  one  of  these,  the  text  of 
the  A.V.  may  agree  ¥rith  the  margin  of  the  R.V.,  and  the 
margin  of  the  A.V.  with  the  text  of  the  R.V.  [see  chap. 
L  20  (^)].* 

(2.)  Nor  do  the  complications  of  the  matter  end  even 
here.  As  we  are  dealing  with  translations,  words  which 
differ  must  be  quoted  with  others  which  agree,  as  two  or 
more  words  in  the  English  may  represent  only  a  single 
word  in  the  Greek.  Besides,  there  are  numerous  cases 
where  words  might  be  allowed  to  stand  by  themselves  in 
the  translations,  which,  when  viewed  in  regard  to  the  original, 
must  be  connected  with  others. 

(3.)  Once  more :  after  all  the  labour  of  comparing  the 
Two  Versions  with  their  four  texts,  and  also  of  making  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  the 
original  work,  there  still  will  be  required  the  technical  skill 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  results  in  a  scheme  which  shall  be 
both  simple  and  intelligible. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  present  work  we  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  to  furnish  a  Table  which  should 
be  accurate,  complete,  exhaustive,  and  speak  for  itself.  We 
shall,  however,  only  too  gladly  value  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions, especially  as  we  contemplate  furnishing  similar  Tables 
for  the  other  Pauline  Epistles. 

Agr«es  with 


Agrees  with 
A.V.  A.V.M.  \  R.V.  R.V.M. 
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2.   The  Uses  of  the  Comparative  Table, 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  uses  of  a  Comparative  Table,  show- 
ing the  variations  between  the  Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions,  we  trust,  may  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place. 

(i.)  First,  then,  it  is  found  by  experience  that,  by  observ- 1.  As  an  aid 
ingthe  variations  between  Two  Versions,  we  are  led  insensibly  [ho*uTtf^ 
to  give  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  Word  of  God  and  appre- 
The  habit  of  searching  with  a  definite  purpose  leads  to  a  ofthc'scHp^ 
more  appreciative  study  of  the  Scriptures,  independently  ^"'^*=*- 
altogether  of  the  acquisition  of  the  special  knowledge  sought 
in  a  particular  branch. 

(2.)  Besides,  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  2.  Asacor- 
so  fiuniliar  to  us  from  earliest  childhood  that,   in   many  against  the 
instances,  they  have  ceased  to  impress  us  with  sufficient  <i»!=«dvan- 
force.     Familiarity  with  the  sound  of  words  is  apt  to  rob  fro  "the'**"' 
us  of  their  full  significance.     A  new  rendering  or  reading,  o^^unj'J[, 
whether  we  retain  or  reject  it,  may  lead  us  to  see  in  quite  regard  to 
a  new  light  the  old.     The  very  fact  that  the  Authorised  ^^'^ '^^* 
Version  is  so  justly  admired  for  "  the  music  of  its  cadence, 
and  felicities  of  its  rhythm,"  bids  us  call  in  the  aid  of  "  the 
eye  "  to  disenchant  "  the  ear." 

(5.)  But,  again,  the  two  renderings  of  a  thought  may  3.  a* a  means 
be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  exact  shade.     The  Jhe^^exact*' 
one   rendering    may   supply   what    the    other   lacked    of  shade  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  Original.     Or,  otherwise,  this  Ihe'or^igit'ia. 
may  neutralise  the  superfluous  ideas  embodied  in  that. 
To  view  truth,  indeed,  from  different  aspects  is  the  real 
secret  of  successful  teaching,  as  well  as  of  that  learning 
which  enables  us  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  also 
not  to  forget  what  we  learn.     There  is  hardly  any  thought 
which  we  are  not  able  to  grasp,  and  none  which  is  not 
cleared  of  some  of  its  obscurity,  when  skilfully  presented 
from  various  p>oints  of  view. 

(4.)  in  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  the  variations  will  4.  As  a  sub- 
render  the  reader  often  independent  of  commentators.  To  oiher'hclps. 
say  that  the  Revised  Version  is  "  the  best  of  commentaries  " 
on  the  Authorised  Version  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  accord  "  faint  praise,"  besides  putting  an  unwarranted 
strain  upon  language.  But  to  regard  the  Revised  Version 
as  enabling  every  person  of  ordinary  education  who  uses  it 
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to  Stand  less  in  need  of  ordinary  guides,  is,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  without  the  use  of  a  questionable  if  not  disparaging 
comparison. 

5.  As  a  field  (5.)  Once  more,  the  student  of  language  has  a  usefiil 
the  student^  field  of  study  opened  for  him.  In  comparing  the  English 
lilh^il^"^  of  1 88 1  with  that  of  161 1,  he  may  see  what  his  native 
guagS!*'       tongue  has  gained  or  lost  in  the  course  of  these  eventful 

years,  during  which  men  have  striven  to  reduce  all  knowledge 
to  a  science.  It  will  be  instructive  to  see  how  words  have 
altered  their  sphere  of  use,  and  thus  have  had  their  original 
meaning  affected.  The  reasons,  also,  why  phrases  and 
idioms  are  now  regarded  as  archaisms,  innocent  or  other- 
wise, will  suggest  trains  of  thought  requiring  much  skill  to 
pursue  them  with  success. 

6.  As  leading  (6.)  Nor  shall  we  regard  the  advantages  of  this  Table  too 
scarehes'^id  highly  when  we  express  a  hope  that  by  its  assistance  fresh 
interwting    rescarchcs  will  be  made,  and  interesting  results  obtained. 

results.  ,_,,  ...  ,  '        .  -  ° 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  some  very  competent 
persons  may  now  be  gladly  offered  who  would  not  them- 
selves have  cared  to  look  even  into  the  matter  without  the 
preparatory  work  being  done  for  them.  Writers,  too,  may 
be  able  to  do  themselves  more  justice,  by  being  relieved  of 
the  fatiguing  and  disturbing  work  of  previously  comparing 
the  /our  texts  of  the  Two  Versions.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Table  supplies  a  practical  Vadg  Mecum 
to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament,  and  invites  him  to 
pursue  his  studies.  Without  such  a  help,  the  valuable  pro- 
cess of  grouping  and  classification  of  facts  cannot  success- 
fully be  carried  out  Regarded,  then,  in  this  aspect  alone, 
the  Table  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  establishing  of  important 
principles,  and  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge  of  an  im- 
portant and  useful  character. 

7.  As  a  help  (7.)  Lastly,  while  every  thoughtful  reader  will  find  this 
the^N^w*  Comparative  Table  helpful,  the  Greek  scholar  will  make  the 
Testament  more  extended  use  of  it  Hours  of  delightful  labour  can 
pha^SS'and  be  Spent  in  discovering  why  "the  changes  of  consequences," 
vnA^         />.,  those  caused  by  reason  of  some  foregoing  alteration, 

were  made,  namely,  whether  **to  avoid  tautology,"  "to 
obviate  an  unpleasing  alliteration  or  some  inflexity  of 
sound,"  or  "to  preserve  the  familiar  rhythm,"  or,  again, 
"for  a  convergence  of  reasons"  which  "are  not  easy  to 
surmise."    But  upon  this  theme  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge. 
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will  only  briefly  add  our  conviction  that  every  grade  of 
lent  may  so  use  this  new  help  as  in  future,  by  God's 
sing,  to  have  a  higher  critical  discernment,  a  keener 
itual  perception,  and,  above  all,  to  find  his  faith  resting 
n  a  Diviner  basis. 


.   Tk€   Value  of  the  Insertion  of  the  Greek  in  the 

Comparative  Table, 

ne  special  feature  of  the  tabular  form  has  been  the 

tion  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  view  to  the  result  aimed 

I  the  rest  of  the  commentary.     Thus  those  who  are 

ainted  with  the  Original  may  be  materially  aided,  while 

e  who  fail  to  possess  this  undoubted  advantage  will  not 

r  any  inconvenience  by  the  arrangement     Moreover, 

addition  will  be  found  of  service  by  two  distinct  classes 

udents,  and  in  two  very  different  wa3rs. 

.)  It  will,  for  instance,  be  invaluable  to  any  person  pre-  y  As  *n  «««- 

ig  for  an  examination  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Jh^Sdent 

e  has  presented  in  a  handy  compass,  and  in  a  form  y^v^^z  . 

jr  to  fix  Itself  upon  the  memory,  virtually  all  its  difficult  nation. 

OS  and  peculiar  phrases,  and  consequently  he  knows 

piacdcal   limits  of  questions  which,  in   at  least  one 

rtion,  can  be  set     Both  as  a  guide  in  getting  up  his 

:,  and  as  a  test  of  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  periodical 

nal  cram-table  of  the  right  stamp,  the  uses  of  the  tabular 

igeraent  in  question  are  perfectly  obvious. 

.)  But,  to  pass  from  the  more  utilitarian  to  higher  pur-  a.  Asa  ituie 

%  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  will  be  welcomed  by  the  ^^l^^^^ 

lar  es{>eciaHy  as  he  seeks  to  discover  the  finer  shades  iry'n«jod«- 

leaning  which  the  Revisers  recognised  in  the  Original,  VeUUvrxm- 

from  the  nature  of  the  case,  were  unable  to  perfectly  JJriau^jn^/ 

er.  between  the 

may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  it  is  proposed  to  ^^°  ^*''" 
:  this  Table  in  a  separate  form,  accompanied  by  Notes 
ing  the  relative  import  of  the  variations  between  the 

Versions,  and  also  the  differences  between  the  body 
le  text  and  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version.  This 
sfxrcial  department,  and  one  which  has  not  as  yet  re- 
d  anything  like  the  attention  it  demands. 


SIODS. 


▼Ill 
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I.  That,  the 
drudgery 
beine  done, 
the  Scrip- 
tures may  be 
read  with  in- 
creased ear- 
nestne&s. 

a.  That  the 
Scriptures 
may  be 
studied  with 
devout  re- 
verence as 
well  as  wiih 
scholarly 
criticism. 


4.   Concluding  Wishes, 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many  agencies  busily  a 
work  to  draw  persons  off  from  the  painstaking,  connected 
and  prayerful  reading  of  God^s  Word,  we  shall  be  thankfu 
indeed  if,  by  having  done  the  drudgery,  any  shall  b 
encouraged  to  study  with  increased  earnestness  the  Serif 
tures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

A  final  word  before  the  pen  is  laid  aside.  May  hot' 
writer  and  reader  approach  the  study  of  God's  holy  Wor 
not  with  scholarly  criticism  only,  but  also  with  devoi 
reverence  I  Criticism  is  the  analysis,  but  reverence  is  th 
synthesis  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Scholarship  may  ope 
the  door  of  the  Temple,  but  a  devout  and  spiritual  frara 
of  mind  will  alone  fit  us  to  enter  within  the  sacred  portals. 


St.  Matthias'  Parsonage,  Poplar, 
January  25M,  1882. 


ANALYSIS   OF   THE   PREFACE   TO    THE 

SECOND   EDITION. 


I.  71^  Nud  of  a  Comparative  Table  showing  the  Variations  between  the 
Two  Versions,  "^ 

(l.)  No  similar  Table  exists. 

(2.)  Such  a  Table  necessary  for  examining  the  Two  Versions  with 

accuracy  and  comfort ;  but — 
(3.)  To  frame  such  is  the  work  of  an  expert ;  for — 
(4.)  Such  is  a  serious  affair,  demanding  much  time,  special  skill, 

and  technical  knowledge. 

1  The  Uses  of  the  Comparative  Table. 

(i.)  As  an  aid  to  a  more  thoughtful  and  appreciative  study  of  the 

Scriptures. 
(2.)  As  a  corrective  against  the   disadvantages  arising  from  the 

familiarity  of  sound  with  regard  to  the  Authorised  Version. 
(3.)  As  a  means  to  arrive  at  the  exact  shade  of  thought  in  the 

Original. 
(4.)  As  a  sul)stitute  for  other  helps. 

(>)  As  a  field  of  study  for  the  student  of  the  English  language. 
(6l)  As  leading  to  fresh  researches  and  interesting  results. 
(7.)  As  a  help  to  reading  the  New  Testament  with  more  pleasure 

and  profit. 

^  Ike  Value  of  the  Insertion  of  the  Greek, 

(I.)  As  an  assistance  to  the  student  preparing  for  an  examination. 
(2.)  As  a  Vade  Mecum  to  the  reader  trying  to  discover  the  relative 
import  of  the  variations  between  the  Two  Versions. 

4-  Conrluding  Wishes, 

(i.)  That,  the  drudgery  being  done,  the  Scriptures  may  be  read 

with  increased  earnestness. 
(2.)  That  the  Scriptures  may  be  studied  with  devout  reverence  as 

well  as  with  scholarly  criticism. 

^  I^  — Z'ifv  Announcements  are  made  in  the  Preface^  viz. : — 

(I.)  The  contemplated  design  of  furnishing  similar  Tables  for  the 

other  Pauline  Epistles. 
(2.)  The  preparati(»n  of   Notes  illustrating  the  relative  import  of 

the  variations  between  the  Two  Versions,  and  also  of  the 

differences  between  the  body  of  the  text  and  the  margin  of 

tlie  Revised  Version. 


ERRATA. 


Page  ix,  line  w^for  "four,"  read  "three." 
ix,   „    l2,>r"io,"    read''^'' 
xi,  „    i6,>'"2,  3,*'«^./"4." 

Ixxiv,  ver.  28,  after  "Third  reply,"  add  "(see  vera,  ii  and  i6).** 
29,  line  Z^ifor  "prova,"  read  "prora." 

58,  3  lines  from  bottom  of  page,  ^r  "ferentis,"  read  "fercntes." 
229,  line  3,  far    "  Nitimur   in    vetitum   nefas,    cupimus  negatis.— 

Horace,"  read  "Nitimur  in  vetitum  nefas,  cupi 
musque  negata. — OviD.** 
»f   395i     »»     I, y&r  "factitious,"  r.f<«/" fictitious." 
„   406,     ,,   3i,y&r  "be  aware,"  r«J^  "beware." 
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PREFACE. 


"^  Another  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans?"  The  follow- 
ing remarks  may  serve  as  a  reply  to  this  question,  which  will 
probably  occur  to  some  as  they  take  into  their  hands  this 

Commentaries  of  various  characters — good,  bad,  and  in- 
<iifferent,  and  of  varying  designs— -theological,  polemical, 
critical,  expository,  practical — abound  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  None,  liowever,  of  these,  singly  or 
combined,  exactly  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  an'd  increasing 
class  of  students,  of  conductors  of  Bible-classes,  and  those  who 
wish  to  read  intelligently  the  Scriptures  for  their  private  use, 
or  to  expound  them  at  4mily  worship,  or  in  a  more  extended 
sphere. 

The  writer  believes  that  there  is  no  work  which  furnishes,  in 
a  sufficiently  simplified  and  systematic  manner,  the  grammatical 
and  critical  knowledge  necessary  for  an  accurate  exposition  of 
Scriptare,  and  espeaally  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  exact 
shade  of  meaning  of  the  prepositions,  the  precise  force  of  each 
particle,  the  nature  of  the  participles,  the  relation  of  clause  to 
clause,  phrase  to  phrase,  word  to  word,  and  similar  information 
Punished  for  scholars  in  such  commentaries  as  Ellicotf  s,  Alford's, 
Lange's,  Fritzsche's,  Meyer's,  and  De  Wette's,  seem  at  present 
Dot  to  exist  in  a  form  available  for  the  every-day  reader,  by 
whom  they  are  still  more  needed. 

We  have  "  Astronomy  without  Mathematics,"  "  Science  Sim- 
plified," and  every  species  of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
age,  brought  within  die  capacity  and  reach  of  the  million.  And 
shall  the  ekicidation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  by  the  method  of 
systematicallj  applying  to  them  the  latest  and  best  principles 
of  grammar  aiul  criticism,  be  confined  to  the  learned  few, 
when  the  vast  majority  of  our  most  earnest  workers  are  drawn 
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from  the  middle- class,  or  from  those  whose  previous  training 
or  present  avocation  debars  them  from  severe  study  and  pro- 
tracted research  ? 

As  regards  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  present  is  a 
humble  attempt  to  frunish  the  expositor  with  a  commentary  for 
ready  reference,  and  based  upon  a  unique  plan. 

In  the  Introduction  is  given  an  Expository  Analysis  of  die 
Contents  of  the  Epistle  with  the  Text ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
with  facility  trace  the  line  of  reasoning  and  the  underlying 
thoughts  of  the  apostle.  Such  an  analysis  at  starting  is  hdp- 
ful,  as  the  ideas  of  St  Paul,  under  divine  inspiration,  were  so 
deep,  comprehensive,  and  rapid,  that  they  are  oftentimes  ladier 
contained  than  expressed  in  his  words.  Even  the  flexible  and 
expressive  Greek  tongue  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  bear  in  the  epistle. 

In  the  Appendix  is  subjoined  a  collation  of  recensions, 
showing  at  a  glance  where  and  how  far  modem  critics  differ 
from  the  text  in  common  use.  Hence  the  approximate  worth 
of  a  reading,  so  far  as  studies  respecting  the  text  have  hitherto 
been  conducted,  is  readily  ascertained. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  there  is  an  exposition  of  each  verse, 
giving  suggested  renderings,  condensed  explanations,  and  re- 
marks to  serve  as  side-lights.  Different  type  has  been  adopted 
to  enable  the  reader  to  use  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  exposi- 
tion as  is  necessary,  and  to  find  the  exact  point  upon  which 
information  is  sought  without  trouble  or  delay. 

No  little  care  and  pains  have  been  bestowed,  so  that  the 
Scripture  references  shall  contain  not  merely  verbally,  but 
really  parallel  passages,  and  such,  too,  as  are  suggestive. 

The  notes  which  accompany  the  exposition  are  of  a  three- 
fold character : — 

Firsty  they  are  intended  to  explain  more  fully  the  meaning 
of  the  epistle,  and  the  topics  upon  which  the  apostle  touches. 
Clearness  and  simplicity  have  been  especially  aimed  at :  when 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  has  been  grasped,  it  can  be  stated 
without  tantalizing  circumlocution,  and  the  use  of  technical  terms, 
which  bewilder  more  persons  than  they  enlighten.  Again,  results 
rather  than  processes  are  given;  these  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  all  that  are  requisite  for  practical  purposes.  The 
judicial  decisions  of  our  final  courts  of  appeal,  generally  speak- 
ing,  will  be  found  to  remarkably  agree  with  tVi^  insults  arrived 
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at  by  the  common  sense  of  the  country.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  conclusions  formed  by  judicious  and  trustworthy  com- 
mentators, after  elaborate  investigation,  wearisome  or  un- 
intelligible to  the  uninitiated,  are  the  view  which  the  pious  mind 
of  the  Church  by  a  feminine  instinct  (so  to  speak)  takes,  though 
onahle  possibly  to  definitely  state :  or  that  it  readily  and  thank- 
folly  accepts  when  once  clearly  expressed. 

Seamdiyy  they  are  designed  to  furnish  homiletical  and  sug- 
gestive hints.  They  are  not  bare  skeletons ;  nor  a  series  of 
hints  and  thoughts  all  jostling,  these  against  those,  without  a 
governing  mind. 

Many  a  basis  for  an  exposition,  or  a  series  of  expositions, 
will  be  found  in  the  notes ;  at  the  same  time  these  may  be 
read  as  a  whole,  in  most  parts  closely  connected  togetlier,  as 
in  ordinary  works. 

Thirdly^  they  contain  illustrations  drawn  from  various  fields 
and  from  all  quarters.  There  is  no  need  of  apology  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Smiles  and  comparisons,  as  well  as  of  the  burning 
or  the  beautiful  parallel  thoughts  of  secular  or  sacred  writers. 
Many  commentators^  to  judge  from  their  writings,  deem  it  an 
excellence  to  be  prosy,  heavy,  and  unreal.  Disbelieving 
altogether  (as  we  do)  that  a  commentary  to  be  valuable  must 
be  dull,  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  fault  by  interspers- 
ing these  notes  with  illustrations  for  beauty  as  well  as  light ; 
and  with  the  brighter  thoughts  of  other  men's  minds  to  please. 
The  latter  will  also  serve  to  excite  and  stimulate  the  reader's 
mental  powers,  as  we  are  all  more  or  less  children  of  imitation. 
"One  genius  *'  (as  Martial  long  ago  observed)  "  has  made  many 
clever  artists." 

One  special  featiu-e  of  the  work  is  that  it  contains  not  a 
series  of  illustrative  gatherings,  but  notes  illustrated.  The 
wisdom  of  thus  making  use  of  illustrations  in  regard  to  the 
elucidation  of  divine  truth  is  well  stated  by  the  late  Bishop 
Wilbeiforce  in  his  own  forcible  and  choice  language :  "  Light 
flashes  out  of  them ;  they  arrest  the  attention ;  they  kindle  the 
intelligence;  and  the  Ustener  seems  to  himself  only  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  his  ordinary  pursuits  and  thoughts  whilst  he  is 
learning  under  God's  grace  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom." 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  notes  contain  explanatory,  homl- 
leticai  suggestive,  and  illustrative  matter,  so  combined  as  to 
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form  one  organic  whole.     In  my  reading,  thinking  and 
I  have  had  before  my  mind  the  teacher's  needs ;  yet  I 
forget  that  the  teacher  required  a  book  which  was  nc 
professional,  but  natural,  still  one  in  its  design  speci 
in  its  execution  generally  adapted  for  all  classes  of  fairl) 
gent  readers.     **  The  Expositor's  Commentary  "  might 
by  an  "unprofessional  *'  eye,  and  not  be  known  to  be  d 
for  "  professional "  use. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  I  cannot  tell :  I  only  knc 
far  I  have  failed  to  reach  the  ideal  placed  before  myseli 
if  I  have  at  all  assisted  any  follower,  however  hum 
our  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  either  to  underst 
himself  more  clearly  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  this  the  k 
the  epistles,  or  to  explain  more  intelligently  and  usefull; 
domestic  or  wider  circle  the  language  of  the  apostle,  I  s 
more  than  compensated  for  the  labour  bestowed  up 
work  that  has  occupied  my  thoughts  and  prayers  uncc 
in  every  available  minute  for  some  years  past,  in  the  n 
engrossing  ministerial  duties. 

May  God  vouchsafe  His  blessing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  u] 
perusal  of  this  book  to  the  reader,  as  He  has  in  His  m 
is  believed)  blessed  its  composition  to  the  writer  I 

St.  Matthiases  Parsonage,  Poplar, 
Jan,  1, 1877. 
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origin  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Ronie  is  shrouded  in  a 
}f  mjTStery  which  cannot  be  removed.  Neither  Peter  nor 
nor  any  of  the  apostles  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
ing  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  Uie  then  metropolis  of  the 
I  (xv.  20).  The  flourishing  little  Christian  community, 
ent  for  its  faith  and  knowledge  (i.  8;  xv.  14),  and  free 
the  Judaistic  taint  (xv.  19)  which  was  fast  spreading  over 
»ter  Churches  (Acts  xxi.  20 — 26;  Gal.  iL  12;  v.  9,  10), 
\y  like  some  new  island  in  the  ocean,  to  have  almost 
rountably  arisen,  to  our  agreeable  surprise.  Possibly  some 
;  four  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
)r  of  those  scattered  abroad  during  the  persecution  which 

after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii.  2),  or  of  the 
Its  of  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  or  of  Christian 
•s  from  Antioch,  might  have  been  the  founders  of  the 
±  to  which  this  epistle  is  addressed. 
e  character  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  though  not  so  difficult 
certain  as  its  origin,  has  yet  been  a  subject  of  warm 
te.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
:h  was  composed  partly  of  Jews  (ii.  17 — 29),  and  partly 
jntiles  (i.  5,  13;  ix.  3,  4;  xi.  13,  30),  the  latter  perhaps 

the  predominant  element;  these  were  rather  of  Greek 
^tin  extraction,  judging  from  the  list  of  names  in  ch.  xvi.; 
oubtless  not  a  few  of  them  had  been  proselytes,  which 
wre  learn,  from  the  historian  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44),  and 
he  satirist  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  96),  was  numerous  at  Rome. 
!  social  status  of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome  can  be 

with  more  certainty  than  its  character.  A  study  of  the 
given  in  ch.  xvi.  in  connexion  with  the  columbaria  of  the 
en  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  has  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  Church  in  Rome  was  composed  chiefly 
of  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society,  including  the  smallet 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace  (Phil.  iv.  22),  and 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  **that  not  many  wise,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were  called  (i  Cor.  i.  26). 
See  Smith's  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1056,  and  "Journal  of 
Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.,"  iv.,  p.  57. 

The  object  in  penning  the  epistle  is  readily  discovered  by 
even  a  casual  reader.  The  apostle's  wish  was  to  prepare  the 
Roman  Christians  for  his  proposed  and  long-desired  visit  to 
them  on  his  way  to  Spain.  The  chief  theme  of  the  episde  is 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  its  relation  to  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
while  its  practical  aim  is  to  imite  the  Church  of  Rome  with  its 
various  elements  into  one  compact  and  homogeneous  body. 
The  apostle  lays  the  foundation  of  Christian  truth  by  giving 
"the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  history,"  and  is 
anxious  to  erect  thereon  the  temple  of  brotherly  love. 

The  style  of  the  apostle  is  remarkable  and  difficult  It  is 
oriental,  and  peculiarly  puzzling  to  western  minds.  He  does 
not  argue  along  the  direct  lines  of  premises  and  conclusion,  but 
by  the  more  indirect  mode  of  raising  objections  to  the  truths 
which  he  states,  and  replying  to  them,  and  also  by  "  going  ofif 
at  a  word : "  yet  both  his  discussions  and  digressions  advance 
and  illustrate  his  previously-reached  position.  Each  subject 
brought  under  notice  is  viewed  from  every  standpoint — ^legally, 
morsdly,  philosophically,  and  the  like.  The  ideas  are  con- 
densed, and  the  phraseology  elliptical;  the  real  thought  is 
usually  not  on  the  surface,  but  far  beneath  it :  we  have  to  look 
long  before  we  can  see  it.  Like  the  mark  distinguishing  a 
genuine  Bank  of  England  note,  the  underlying  thought  of  St. 
Paul  is  often  not  perceived  until  our  attention  is  directed  to 
it ;  but  then  it  is  clear  enough,  and  we  wonder  that  it  was 
allowed  hitherto  to  escape  our  notice.  The  more  this  epistle 
is  intelligently  studied,  the  more  will  the  force  of  John  Locke's 
remark  be  felt :  "If  any  one  has  thought  Paul  was  a  loose 
writer,  it  was  only  because  he  was  a  loose  reader.  He  that 
takes  notice  of  Paul's  design  shall  find  that  there  is  scarce  a 
word  or  expression  that  he  makes  use  of,  but  with  relation 
and  tendency  to  his  present  main  purpose." 
The  date  and  place  of  writing  the  epistle  can  be  fixed 
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to  a  nicety  by  a  comparison  of  the  Pauline  letters  with  the 
Pauline  history  in  the  Acts. 

Firsty  the  epistle  was  written  before  the  apostle  had  been  at 
Rome  (i.  II,  13,  15),  but  during  the  time  when  he  was  pur- 
poang  to  go  there  after  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  (xv.  23 — 28). 
Such  was  tiie  apostle's  wish  when  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  21), 
just  before  his  visit  to  Greece  (Acts  xx.  2). 

Suandfyf  the  epistle  was  written  when  he  was  about  to  take 
a  collection  of  alms  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jeru- 
salem (zv.  26,  31) ;  and  this  he  did  carry  fix>m  Greece  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  his  three  months'  stay  (Acts  xx.  2, 3 ; 
xziv.  17). 

Thirdly,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  Timotheus,  Sosipater, 
Gaios,  and  Erastus  were  Mrith  him  (xvi  21,  23).  Now  in  the 
Acts  the  three  first  of  these  are  actually  mentioned  as  being  with 
him  during  hb  three  months'  stay  in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  2, 3);  and 
Erastus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  who  was  probably  himself  a  Corinthian, 
had  been  sent  shortly  before  from  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22)  to 
Macedonia  with  himself. 

/wrM^,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xvi.  10,  11) 
we  learn  that  Timotheus  was  sent  to  Corinth ;  and  as  Phebe 
(xvL  I,  2),  the  probable  bearer  of  the  epistle,  came  from 
Cenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
during  Paul's  three  months'  stay  in  Greece  he  wrote  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  "  It  was  written,"  too,  as  T.  Lewin  remarks, 
*'from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Cenchrea,  for  Gaius,  a  Corinthian 
(i  Cor.  L  14),  was  the  host  of  the  apostle  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  23) ;  and  while  Paul  mentions  Cenchrea 
by  name,  he  refers  to  Corinth  as  *the  city,'  viz.y  in  which  he 
was  sojourning  (Rom.  xvL  i,  23)." — "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  46,  foot-note. 

FiftMy,  as  Paul  was  imprisoned  two  years  before  Felix's 
recall  and  Festus's  appointment  in  a.d.  60  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  we 
arrive  at  the  early  spring  of  a.d.  58  as  the  date  of  the  epistle. 
(See  "Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Appendix,  NoteC.) 

The  genuiruruss  of  the  epistle  is  beyond  even  dispute,  except 
as  to  the  last  two  chapters,  or  parts  of  them,  which  Marcion 
and  Baur  would  reject,  but,  as  Neander,  De  Wette,  Tholuck, 
and  Olshausen  prove,  without  sufficient  reason.  There  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  position  of  the  prayer  of 
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adoration  in  the  A.V.  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  (See  l 
"Collation  of  the  Critical  Texts"  in  Appendix;  Alford  a 
Meyer  in  loc.^  and  Davidson's  Introduction,  iL,  i88  ff.) 

The  language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written  was  Greek  1 
Greek  tongue  and  habits  were  common  in  Rome  (Tacit,  de  0 
c.  29;  Martial,  Epig.  xiv.  56;  Juvenal,  Sat  vi.  184 — iJ 
Numbers  of  the  lower  orders  were  native  Greeks  (Juvenal,  i 
iii.  60 — 80).  Ignatius,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  and  Irenaeus 
the  second  century,  and  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the: 
century,  all  wrote  in  Greeks  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  sec< 
century,  addressed  his  Apologies  to  the  Roman  emperor 
Greek.     (See  Alford  in  loc) 
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Order. 

Name. 

Where 
Written. 

Date. 

Circumstances  under 
Written. 

I 

I  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

52 

2nd  Missionary  Jou 

2 

2  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

53 

ditto 

3 

I  Corinthians. 

Ephesus. 

Spring,    57 

3rd  Missionary  Joui 

4 

2  Corinthians. 

Macedonia. 

Autumn,  57 

ditto 

5 

Galatians. 

Corinth. 

Winter,   57 

ditto 

6 

Romans. 

Corinth. 

Spring,    58 

ditto 

7 
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^    EXPOSITORY    ANALYSIS 


OF  THE 


fTENTS    OF    THE    EPISTLE, 


WITH  THE  TEXT. 


L  PREFACE   (i   I— 16). 
4,  Apostolic  Address  and  Salutation  (L  i — 7). 


jrritcr's  introduction  of  himself 
Christ's  devoted  servant,  (2) 
rinely-commissioned  apostle, 
3)  set  apart  unto  the  ministry 
:  divinely-given  GospeL 

renthetical  remark  respecting 
>nnexion  of  the  Gospel  with 
>us  revelation. 

announcement  of  the  subject- 
r   of    the     Gospel  :--Jesus 
ST  in  His  twofold  nature : — 
In  His  human  nature,  as  the 
»f  David,  and 

In  His  divine  nature,  authori- 
ty and  unanswerably  marked 
&  the  Son  of  God  by  the  fact 
resurrection. 

postle's  commission  traced  to 
Christ,  with  a  description  of 
sign  and  extent :  int.,  the 
ng  about  everywhere  an  obe- 
!!,  resulting  from  faith,  for  the 
tioQ  of  His  name. 


I. 


Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  called  to  ^  aa 
apostle,  separated  unto  the 
gospel  of  God, 


2. 


(Which  he  had  promised 
sifore  by  his  prophets  in  the 
holy  scriptures,) 

3.  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord, 

which  was  made  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh  ; 

4.  And  declared /^3^the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according 
to  the  spirit  ofholiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead : 

5.  By  whom  we  have  received 
grace  and  apostleship,  for 
obedience  to  the  faith* 
among  all  nations,  for  his 
name : 


*  Obedience  of  faith. 


XX 


An  Expository  Analysis  of  tJu      [i.M> 


6.  His  readers  are  consecjaently  in- 
cluded in  the  sphere  of  his  apostolic 
commission. 

7.  His  apostolic  salutation  to  his 
readers  specified  as  "all  Christians 
in  Rome  :  *'  I'ts., — 

A  prayerful  wish  that  divine  favour 
'with  its  attendant  blessings  may 
rest  upon  them. 


6.  Among  whom  are  ye  also 
the  called  of  Jesus  Christ : 

7.  To  all  that  be  in  Rome,  Ix^ 
loved  of  God,  called  to  hi 
saints: 

Grace  to  you  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


B.  Thanksgiving  and  Opening  Remarks  (i.  8—16). 


8.    His   thanksgiving    for  the    wide 
spread  fame  of  their  faith. 


9.  An  appeal  to  God  and  reference  to 
his  unceasing  prayers  for  them  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
thanksgiving. 


10.  Thesp^pialpetition  of  his  prayers:— 
The  speedy  fulfilment  of  his  long- 
desired  wish  to  visit  them. 


II,  12.  The  object  of  his  visit  stated  to 
explain  his  earnest  and  oft-repeated 
prayer    for    its    accomplishment : 

The  communication  of  some  spiri- 
tual blessing  which  would  advance 
the  Christian  life,  and  result  in 
their  mutual  encouragement. 


13.  Unavoidable  hindrances  mentioned 
as  the  explanation  of  his  absence 
hitherto,  notwithstanding  his  long- 
desired  wish  to  visit  them  in  order 
to  obtain  spiritual  results  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  other  Gen- 
tiles. 


First,  I  thank  my  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  70a 
all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken 
of  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

For  God  is  my  witness, 
whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
that  without  ceasing  I  make 
mention  of  you  always  in  1117 
prayers; 


10.  Making  request,  if  by  any 
means  now  at  length  I  might 
have  a  prosperous  journey  by 
the  will  of  God  to  come  unto 
you. 


11.  For  I  lonp  to  sec  you,  that 
I  may  unpart  unto  you 
some  spiritual  gift,  to  the 
end  ye  may  be  established  j 

12.  That  is,  that  I  may  be  com- 
forted together  with  you  by 
tiie  mutual  &ith  both  of  you 
and  me. 

13.  Now  I  would  not  hav^yoa 
ignorant,  brethren,  that 
oftentimes  I  purposed  to 
come  unto  you,  (b4t  was  let 
hitherto,)  that  I  miglit  have 
some  fiuk  among  you  also, 
even  as  among  other  Gea- 
tUes. 


L 14-17]  Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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14.  His  long-desired  wish  was  only  in 
keeping  with  his  apostolic  obIiga« 
tioDS  :  vis^  to  preach  to  the  whole 
Gentile  world  without  distinction 
of  race  or  culture. 

15.  A  declaration  of  his  consequent 
readiness  to  iiilfil  his  apostolic 
oUigations  at  Rome. 

16.  His  personal  assurance  of  the  Gos- 
pel's  saving  power  for  the  believing 
Jew  and  Gentile  indiscriminately, 
nerves  and  stimulates  him  to  the 
discharge  of  his  office  even  at  Rome. 


14.  I  am  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Barba- 
rians ;  both  to  the  wise,  and 
to  the  imwise. 

15.  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I 
am  ready  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  you  that  are  at 
Rome  also. 

16.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek. 


IL  DOCTRINAL  AND  ARGUMENTATIVE  PORTION 

(i.    17— viii.   39). 

A.  The  Main  Topic  of  the  Epistle  announced  :  viz.,  God's 
Righteousness  revealed  in  the  Gospel  as  obtainable  by 
Faith  (l  17). 

17.  The  fact  that  God^s  righteousness 
(as  a  universal  remedy  for  man's 
sinfulness,  of  easy  access)  is  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  as  obtainable  by 
faith,  confirms  the  apostle's  state- 
ment respecting  its  saving  power. 

A  Scripture  proof  that  divine 
blessings  are  available  by  faith 
(Hab.  ii.  4). 


17.  For  therein  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith ; 


as  it  is  written.   The  just 
shall  live  by  faith. 


B.  GoD*s  Righteousness  needed  by  the  whole  Human  Race 

(i.  18— iii-  20). 

1.  The  Gentiles  need  God's  righteousness  (i.  18 — 32). 

2.  The  Jews  equally  (it — iii.  9). 

3.  Scripture  proofs,  with  comments  (iii.  10—20). 

I.   TTu  Gentiles  nted  God^s  righteousness  (I  18 — 32). 

s.  A  sutement  respecting  the   revelation  of  God's  wTath  on   account  of 
the  world's  guilt  (ver.  18). 

i.  The  Gentiles'  guilty  suppression  by  idolatry  of  the  knowledge  of  Go<l 
possessed  by  them  (vers.  19 — 23). 

c  A  description  of  the  Gentiles'  abandonment  by  God,  and  of  their  con- 
sequent moral  debasement  (vers.  24 — 32). 


xxii  An  Expository  Analysts  of  the     ][i.i»-24« 


a,  A  statement  respecting  the  revelaHon  of  Go€Ps  wrath  on  account  of  tie 
world's  guilt  (vcr.  1 8). 


1 8.  God*s  wrath  against  all  iniquity, 
revealed  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  shews  man's  need 
of  God*s  righteousness. 


18.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed  fromheaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men,  who 
hold  thetruthinunrighteoos- 
ness; 


b.  The  Gentiles'  guilty  suppression  by  idoUUty  of  the  knowledge  of  Godpos- 
sessed  by  them  (vers,  19 — 23). 


19. 


2a 


God's  revelation  of  Himself,  in- 
herent and  intuitive  in  man,  ex- 
plains  and  justifies  the  revelation  of 
His  wrath. 

An  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  God's  revelation  of  Himself 
has  been  made  to  man  : — 

His  eternal  power  and  divine 
character  from  the  very  first  are 
discernible  in  the  intelligent  study 
of  His  works,  thus  rendering  man's 
ignorance  and  guilt  inexcusable. 


21. 


22, 


The  Gentiles'  wilful  n^lect  and  in- 
gratitude towards  God,  and  their 
consequent  foolish  speculations  and 
blindness,  are  mentioned  as  a  further 
increase  of  their  ignorance  and 
guilt. 

23.  Their  egregious  folly  in  the 
midstof  boasted  wisdom,  evidencing 
itself  in  gross  idolatry,  is  a  further 
proof  of  their  ignorance  and  guilt. 


22. 


Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools, 
23.  And  changed  the  gloiy  of 
the  uncorruptible  Ood  into 
an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  to  birds, 
and  fourfooted  beasts,  and 
creeping  things. 

c,  A  description  of  the  Gentilei  abandonment  by  God^  and  of  their  con^ 
sequent  moral  debasement  (vers.  24 — 32). 

24,25.  Consequent  divine  retribution: —  [ 

Abandonment  to  immorality  as       24.   ^lierefore  God  also  gave 
idolaters.  them    up    to    uncleanness 

through  the  lusts  of  their 


19.  Because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest 
in  them;  for  God  hath 
shewed  it  unto  them. 


2a 


21. 


For  the  invisible  things  of 
him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
imderstood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead ;  so 
that  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse: 

Because  that,  when  they 
knew  God,  theyglorifiedim 
not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankfid;  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  wasi 
darkened. 


•J  Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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doxology  due  to  the  pious  re- 
>f  the  apostle's  mind  from  the 
toflfered  to  the  Pivine  Majesty 
aUhen  idolaters. 

ansequent  divine  retribution: — 
Mindonment  to  sexual  con- 
1. 


own  hearts,  to  dishonour 
their  own  bodies  between 
themselves : 

25.  Who  changed  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  and  wor- 
shipped and  served' the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator, 
who  b  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen. 


equent    retfibutive   abandon- 
:  to  a  reprobate  mind. 


The  immediate  moral  conse- 
iccs  of  such  abandonment : — 
[1  manner  of  outward  and  inward 


26.  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  up  unto  vile  affections: 
for  even  their  women  did 
change  the  natural  use  into 
that  which  is  against  nature : 

27.  And  likewise  also  the  men, 
leaving  the  natural  use  of 
the  woman,  burned  in  their 
lust  one  toward  another; 
men  with  men  working  that 
which  is  unseemly,  and  re- 
ceiving in  themselves  that 
recompence  of  their  error 
which  was  meet. 

28.  And  even  as  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  thdr 
knowledge,  God  gave  them 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  convenient ; 


29.  Being  filled  with  all  im- 
righteousness,  fornication, 
wickedness,  covetousness, 
maliciousness  ;  full  of  envy, 
murder,  debate,  deceit,  ma- 
lignity ;  whisperers, 

30.  Backbiters,  haters  of  God, 
despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inventors  of^evil  things,  dis- 
obedient to  parents, 

31.  "Without  understanding, 
covenantbreakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implaca- 
ble, unmerciful: 
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32.   The  ultimate  climax  of  sach  aban- 
doranent  : — 

Moral  fellowship  with  sin,  and 
delighting  in  iniquity  for  its  own 
sake. 


32.  Who  knowing  the  judgment 
of  God,  that  they  whidi 
commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only 
do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do 
them. 


2.    The  Jews  equally  need  Go<Ps  righteousness  (ii. — iii.  9). 

a.  No  exemption  for  the  Jew  from  the  wrath  of  an  impartial  God 
(vers.  1—5). 

h.  The  divine  impartiality  shewn  in  the  distribution  of  final  awards  with 
reference  to  personal  character  and  the  standard  possessed  (vers. 
6—16). 

c.  Charges  of  guilt  pressed  home  upon  the  Jews  (vers.  17 — 24). 

d,  Jewish  privil^[es   furnish  no  plea  of  exemption  from  judgment  (ver. 

25— Ui.  9). 

a.  No  exemption  for  the  Jew  from    the  wrath  of  an  impartial  God 
(vers.  1—5). 


I. 


2. 


Gentile  guilt  is  held  up  as  a  mirror 
to  the  Tew  to  behold  himself,  and  to 
prove  his  inexcusableness  for  like- 
wise holding  down  (i.  18)  the 
revealed  truth  in  a  life  of  un- 
righteousness (i.  19 — 32). 

A  maxim  respecting  the  character 
of  God's  judgment  is  laid  down  in 
order  to  prove  Jewish  guilt : — 

It  is  without  error  or  partiality 
against  all  who  sin  against  light 
and  knowledge. 


3.  The  Jew,  by  means  of  a  character- 
testing  question,  is  warned  against 
putting  in  a  plea  of  exemption  in 
a  spirit  of  blind  self-righteous- 
ness. 


I.  Therefore*  thou  art  inex- 
cusable, O  man,  whosoever 
thou  art  that  judgest :  for 
wherein  thou  juq^est  an- 
other, thou  condemnest  thy- 
self;  for  thou  that  judgest 
doest  the  same  things. 


2.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
judgment  of  God  is  accord- 
ing to  truth  against  them 
wmch  commit  such  things. 

3.  And  thinkest  thou  this,  O 
man,  that  judgest  them 
which  do  such  things,  and 
doest  the  same,  that  thou 
shalt  escape  the  judgment 
ofGod? 


»  Wherefore. 
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The  Jew,  by  means  of  another 
chanicter-testing<|uestion,  is  warned 
against  drawii^,  in  a  spirit  of  bold 
Kcpticism,  a  iaise  inference  from 
God's  merdfiilly  deferring  punish- 
ment 

Ibe  culpability  of  this  scepticism 
is  shrwn  in  that  it  fails  to  recc^ize 
in  the  deferring  of  punishment 
God's  mercy  and  its  special  design. 

The  folly  of  such  a  spirit  of  scep- 
ticism is  proclaimed  in  the  fact  of  the 
sceptic's  storing  up  an  accumulation 
of  wrath  which  will  be  fully  mani- 
fested at  the  final  judgment 


Or  despisest  thou  the  riches 
of  his  goodness  and  for- 
bearance and  longsttffer- 
ing; 


not  knowing  that  the  good- 
ness of  G^  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance  ? 

5.  But  after  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent  heart  treasurest 
up  unto  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  and  revela- 
tion of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  : ' 


K  The  divine  impartiality  shewn  in  the  distribution  of  final  awards  with 
Tfftrmce  to  personal  character  and  the  standard  possessed  (vers.  6^16). 


6. 


f 
/» 


A  confirmation  of  the  certainty  of 
the  sceptic's  punbhment : — 

A  statement  that  God  will  impar^ 
tially  dispense  final  awards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  qualities 
of  man*s  conduct 

8.  An  illustration  of  this  impartial 
dispensation  of  final  awards  in  the 
caMS  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked. 


9. 


II. 


la  An  illustration  of  this  impartial 
and  equitable  dispensation  of  final 
awards  in  the  cases  of  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  re- 
rponsibilities  as  Jew  or  Gentile. 


A  confirmation  of  this  impartiality 
of  the  divine  distribution  of  final 
awards  : — 
God  regards  character  alone. 


6.    Who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds  : 


7.  To  them  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing 
seek  for  glory  and  honour 
and  immortality,  eternal 
life: 

8.  But  unto  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey 
the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteousness,  indignation 
and  wrath, 

9.  Tribulation  and  anguish, 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  of  the  Gentile  ; 

10.  But  glory,  honour,  and 
peace,  to  every  man  that 
workcth  good,  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile : 


II.    For  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God. 
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12.  An  illastration  and  confirmation 
of  the  impartiality  of  God's  judg- 
ment : — 

Each  will  be  tried  by  the  standard 
possessed  :  vis.^  the  Gentiles,  who 
nave  transgressed  in  ignorance  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  of  duty, 
will  be  punished  without  reference 
to  it;  while  the  Jews,  who  have 
sinned  despite  the  possession  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  wul  be  judged 
according  to  it 

13.  A  proofthat  the  Jews  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
not  exempted  from  judgment  by 
its  possession : — 

Not  its  possession,  but  its  per- 
formance,  justifies. 


14.  A  proof  that  doers  of  the  law  are 
justified,  among  which  number 
Gentiles  may  be  found,  though 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Mo- 
saic law : — 

Gentiles,  without  the  possession 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  so  far  as  they 
by  the  aid  of  conscience  fulfil  its 
requirements,  have  a  standard  of 
duty. 

15.  A  confirmation  that  Gentiles  have 
such  a  standard  of  duty  : — 

First,  they  shew  by  their  conduct 
that  the  moral  standard  of  duty 
contained  in  the  law  is  inwardly 
in  measure  implanted ; 

Secondly,  their  conscience  con- 
firms this  fact  by  condemning  or  ap- 
proving. 

The  possession  of  a  standard  of 
duty  and  the  working  of  conscience 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the 
moral  reflections  upon  conduct 
accusing  or  exculpating  without 
extraneous  aid. 


12.   For  as  many  as  have  an 
without  law  shall  also  pe 
without  law :  and  as  n 
as  have  sinned  in  die 
shall  be  judged  by  the  1 


13.  (For  not  the  hearers  of 
law  are  just  before  God 
the  doers  of  the  law  slu 
justified. 


14.  For  when  the  Gentiles,^ 
have  not  the  law,  d 
nature  the  things  cont 
in  the  law,  these,  h 
not  the  law,  are  a  law 
themselves: 


15.   Which  shew  the  woi 
the    law    written    in 
hearts, 

their  conscience  also 
ing  wimess, 

and  their  thoughts  the 
while  accusing  or  elsi 
cusing  one  another ;)  ^ 


'  Their  thoughu  between  each  other  ■^v^i«»«£  or  else  exoUpating. 
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16.  In  the  day  wliea  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by 
Jesus  Christ  according  to 
mygospeL 


Id  The  final  awards  to  be  allotted 
at  the  judgment  day,  when  the 
hidden  side,  and  secret  springs  of 
bmb's  ooodnct,  will  be  disclosed 
by  JesDS  Christ,  the  divinely- com- 
misdooed  Judge,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospd  entrusted 
to  the  apostle. 

c  Charges  of  gmlt  pressed  home  upon  the  Jews  (vers.  17 — 24), 
17,   18.    The    expostulation   with  the 


Jew  resumed  firom  vers.  I — 5 ; — 
Firsts  a  statement  of  his  boasted 

privileges:  vis^ — 

(i)  Jewish  membership; 

(2)  Security  accruing  from  the 
possession  of  the  law ; 

(3)  Exclusive    right    to  divine 
£ivoar; 

(4)  Knowledge  of  the  law  ; 

(5)  Spiritual   discernment  from 
Scriptural  instruction. 


19,  2a  Secondly^   a   statement  of  his 
boasted  supaicrity,  as  being — 

(1)  A  spiritual  director  of  the 
less  enlightened ; 

(2)  A  flood  of  light  to  the  be- 
nighted ; 

(3)  A  preceptor  of  the  unwise, 
and  an  educator  of  the  proselytes, 
on  account  of  possessing  the  out- 
line of  the  whole  range  of  revealed 
truth  and  knowledge. 

21—23.  Thirdly t  the  Jew  charged  with 
aggravated  guilt : — 

(1)  A  teacher,  yet  himself  un- 
taught; 

(2)  A  preacher  against  stealing, 
yet  himself  a  thief; 

(3)  A  denouncer  of  adultery,  yet 
hunself  an  adulterer ; 


17.  Behold,*  thou  art  called  a 
Jew, 

and  restest  in  the  law, 

and    makest  thy  boast  of 
God, 

18.  And  knowest  his  will, 
and    approvest   the    things 
that    are    more    excellent, 
being  instructed  out  of  the 
law; 


19. 


20. 


And  art  confident  that  thou 

tliyself  art  a  guide  of  the 

blind, 

a  light  of  them  which  are 

in  darkness, 

An  instructor  of  the  foolish, 

a  teacher  of  babes,   which 

hast  the  form  ^  of  knowledge 

and  of  the  truth  in  the  law. 


21. 


22. 


Thou  therefore  which  teach- 

est  another,   teachest  tliou 

not  thyself? 

ihou  that  preachest  a  man 

should  not  steal,  dost  thou 

steal? 

Thou    that    sayest   a   man 

should  not  commit  adultery, 

dost  thou  commit  adultery  ? 


*  ButiC 


*  The  embodiment. 
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(4)  An  abborrer  of  idols,  yet 
himself  a  committer  of  sacrilege ; 

(5)  A  boaster  of  having  for  his 
guide  the  law.  yet  himself  its  breaker 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lawgiver. 

24.  A  confirmation  of  the  chaige  of 
aggravated  guilt  brought  against 
the  Jews  : — 

God  is  spoken  against  among 
the  Gentiles  on  account  of  His 
people's  inconsistent  and  scanda- 
lous  conduct. 


thou  thmt  abhoncst  i 
dost  thou  commit  sacri 
23.  Thou  that  makest  diy 
of  the  law,  through  bre 
the  law  dishonoorest 
God? 


24.  For  the  name  of  & 
blasphemed  among  die 
tiles  through  you,  as 
written. 


25.  For     circumcision 
profiteth,  if  thou  kee 
law: 


but  if  thou  be  a  breal 
the  law,  thy  circumcis 
made  uncircumdsiou* 


d,  Jewish  privileges  furnish  no  plea   of  exemption   from  juii 
(ver.  25 — iii.  9). 

25.  A  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of 
Jewish  boasted  security  based  upon 
his  privileges  and  vaunted  superi- 
ority  (vers.  17 — 24) : — 

Firsts  covenant  privileges  profit 
only  when  united  with  perform- 
ance of  the  divine  will,  which  is  the 
essential  element  of  acceptable 
service; 

Secondly^  without  that  perform- 
ance covenant  privileges  become 
profitless. 

26.  Conclusions  in  regard  to  the  relative 
status  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile 
from  the  fact  that  not  covenant 
privileges,  but  performance  of  the 
divine  will,  is  the  essential  element 
of  acceptable  service  : — 

Firsts  the  Gentile  who  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  the  law  shall  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  one  possess- 
ing covenant  privileges. 

27.  Secondly,  the  Gentile  who  fulfils 
the  law  will  condemn  by  con- 
trastive  conduct  the  Jew  who,  de- 
spite the  possession  of  a  written 
revelation  and  positive  ordinances, 
transgresses  the  law. 

2S.  The  moral  basis  of  the  worthless- 
ness of  the  Jewish  position  and 
privileges  without  obedience  (ver.  I 


26.  Therefore  if  the  unc 
cision  keep  the  rigt 
ness  of  the  law,  shall  i 
uncircumcision  be  0( 
for  circumcision  ? 

27.  And    shall   not  unc 
cision  which  is  by  i 
if  it  fulfil  the  law, 
thee,  who  by  the  lett( 
circumcision  dost  tras 

.  the  law  ? 
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25X  and  of  the  Gentile  when 
obedient  being  regarded  as  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Jew  (ver.  26), 
and  of  the  righteous  Gentile  con- 
demning by  his  contiastive  condoct 
the  unrighteous  Jew  (ver.  27) : — 

/Srf^  a  Jew  is  not  one  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  tenn  by  natural  birth 
and  outward  conformity  with  Jew- 
ish institutions. 

Secondly^  circumcision,  in  its  real 
sense,  is  something  more  than 
bodOy  incision. 

Thirdly^  a  Jew  in  the  true  sense 
is  one  who  is  so  in  the  inner  in- 
visible life. 

F^mrtUy^  dicurndsion  in  its  real 
sense  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  con- 
sisting in  vigorous  spiritusd  life, 
and  not  in  a  mere  compliance  with 
a  written  enactment. 

FlfiUy,  a  Jew  in  the  true  sense  is 
one  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  who 
rmrd  only  the  ontwsurd  sign,  but 
ofuod,  who  sees  in  secret  ami  reads 
tfaebeart. 


28.  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which 

is  one  outwardly ; 

• 

neither  itr  that  circumcision, 
which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh: 

29.  But  he  i[r  a  Jew,  which  is 
one  inwardly ; 

and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  letter; 


whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God. 


1.  A  suggested  false  inference  from  the 
£Kt  taat  Jewish  privileges  and  poti- 
tioii  Ml  themsJva  are  wortnless 
before  God  (ii.  28,  29),  and 
abo  frooa  the  fiurt  that  a  trans- 
Jew  will  be  condemned 

a  Gentile  who  fulfils  the  law's 
xcooirements  (ii.  ^  27) : — 

There  is  no  surplus  of  privilege  for 
the  Jew  over  the  Uentile,  norboiefit 
from  circumcision  which  admits 
the  Jew  into  his  covenant  posi- 
tion. 

2.  Reply  I  Much  surplus  of  privilege 
bdongs  to  the  Jews  in  every  re- 

tvs.. — 


They  have  the  sacred  trust  of  the 
divine  communications. 


5.  The  Jewish  avphs  of  privilege 


r.  What  advantage  then  hath 
the  Jew?  or  what  profit  is 
there  of  circumcision  ? 


2.  Much  every  way:  diiefly, 
because  that  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of 
God. 
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is  defended  asainst  the  seeming 
contradiction  of  Jewish  unbelief  by 
proposing  a  question  for  their  con- 
sideration : — 

Can  the  Jews'  fiailure  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  covenant  nullify 
the  faithfulness  of  God? 

4.  An  asseveration  that  the  Jews* 
failure  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
covenant  cannot  nullify  the  faith- 
fulness of  God : — 

God  will  be  faithful  even  though 
the  whole  world  prove  unfaithful. 

Scripture  testimony  of  the  abso* 
lute  fiuthfulness  of  God  : — 

David's  acknowledgment  that 
his  sin,  so  hi  from  nulUfying  God's 
faithfulness,  only  made  it  more 
manifest  (Psa.  IL  4). 

5.  A  difficult v  started  from  the  fact 
that  Jewish  unfaithfulness  sets  off 
God's  righteousness : — 

What  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
God's  treatment  of  the  Jews  ? 

A  question  arising  from  an  un- 
stated objection  which  would  oc- 
cur to  the  Jews,  respecting  God's 
treatment  of  them,  suggested  by 
the  apostle  as  an  introduction  to 
his  reply  to  the  difficulty  started  : — 
Is  God  unrighteous  in  inflicting 
■  wrath  upon  the  Jews,  who  set  off 
His  righteousness  by  theur  un- 
righteousness ? 

6.  A  denial  that  God  is  unrighteous  in 
inflicting  wrath  upon  unbelieving 
Jews: — 

God's  alleged  unrighteousness  in 
inflicting  wrath  (assuming  as  it 
does  tlmt  the  Jews  do  not  merit 
punishment  beoEiuse  their  unright- 
eousness sets  off  God's  £ut&d- 
ness)  precludes  the  idea  of  the 
final  judgment. 


3.  For  what  if  son 
lieve?  shall  th 
make  the  fiuth' 
out  effect? 


4.  God  forbid :  ye 
true,  but  cvoy 


as  it  is  writtei 
mightest  bejua 
sayings,  and  m 
come  when  tho 


5. 


But  if  ournn] 
commend  the  1 
of  God,  whats 


Is  God  unri| 
taketh  vengean 
as  a  man) 


6.  God  forbid :  f 
shall  God  judg 


'  Their  imfidthfiiliicn* 


■  The  fiuthfttfaMoi 
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7.  An  fllnstnitiTe  proof  that  God  could 
DOC  judge  the  world  if  He  were 
tmrigfateoiis  in  punishing  the  Jews 
who  set  off  His  righteoosncss  : — 

Firsts  if  mairs  unfiEiithfuhiess 
sets  off  God's  £uthfulness,  how  (if 
thb  plea  be  allowed)  can  man  come 
imder  condemnation  ? 


& 


Secondly^  we  might  then  (/./.,  if 
man's  undEuthfulness  setting  off 
God*s  £uth(ulness  exempts  from 
OHidemnation)  rightly  do  evil 
that  good  might  come, — a  prin- 
ciple imputed  to  as,  but  which  is 
desenredfy  held  in  nniversal  abhor- 


9.  A  wamaXtA  £dse  conclusion,  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  from 
the  fact  that  a  surplus  of  religious 
priTileges  belonged  to  the  Jew 
orer'  the  Gentile  (stated  ver.  2, 
dcfieoded  rers.  3,  4,  and  which  led 
to  the  digression  of  vers.  5 — 8)  : — 

We  have  pleas  to  put  forth  before 
the  tribonal  of  God  to  exempt  us 
frosn  jndgmenL 

A  reply  stating  the  conclusion 
before  arrived  at : — 

Jew  and  Gentile  are  alike  im- 
peached with  being  under  the  power 
of  sin,  and  so  subject  to  its 
penalty. 


7.  Forifthe  truth  of  God  hath 
more  abounded  through  my 
lie  unto  his  glory ;  why  yet 
am  I  also  ju<^ed  as  a  sinner  ? 

8.  And  not  rather ^^  (as  we  be 
slanderou^  reported,  and 
as  some  amrm  tnat  we  say,) 
Let  us  do  evily  that  good 
may  come?  whose  damna- 
tion '  is  just 


9.  What  then?  are  we  better 
than  they  f^ 


No,  in  no  wise :  for  we  have 
before  proved  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  all 
under  sin ; 


3.  Scripture  proofs^  with  comments  (iiu  lo — 20). 

«.  Gentile   and  Jew  proved  to  be  alike  smful  and  under  divine  con- 
demnation. 


10.  A  general  averment  of  universal 
sinnilness,  whether  the  review  be 
taken  from  the  present  or  the  past 
history  of  manlund. 

11.  The  mcral  comliticn  of  mankind, 
justifying  the  averment  of  universal 


10.  As  it   is  written.  There   is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one  : 


'  And  why  noC  '  Condemnation. 

*  iJo  wc  tben  put  forth  pleas  for  our  own  behalf  ! 
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sinfulness,  is  given  in  a  descend- 
ing scale :  viz.^ — 
(i)  Ignorance  ; 

(2)  Apathy; 

12.  (3)  Going  astray ; 

(4)  Universal  unprofitableness ; 

(5)  Absence  of  moral  goodness 
(Psa.  xiv.  I — 3). 

13,  14.  A  description  is  drawn  of  the 
conduct  of  mankind  justifying  the 
averment  of  universal  sinfulness : — 

Firsts  it  consists  of  sins  of  the 
tongue: 

(i)  Polluting  conversation ; 

(2)  Falsehood ; 

(3)  Venomous  invectives  (Psa.  Y. 

9); 

(4)  Malignant  imprecations  and 
cutting  words  (Psa.  x.  7). 

15—17.  Secondly^  sins  ol overt  acts: 
(i)  Carnage  ; 

(2)  Moral  devastation  and  deso- 
lation ; 

(^)  Wilful  disregard  of  social  and 
amicable  relations  (Isa.  lix.  7,  8). 

18.  The  sinful  conduct  of  mankind 
traced  to  its  source  :  vw., — 

The  want  of  the  restraining  and 
regulative  principle  of  an  awe- 
inspiring  recognition  of  God  as  the 
moral  Ruler  of  the  universe  (Psa. 
xxxvL  i). 

19.  A  reminder  that  all  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  including  the  averment 
of  universal  sinfiilnesst  refer  to  the 
Jews. 

The  purport  of  the  averment  of 
universal  sinfulness  applying  to  the 
Jews  : — 

They,  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, should  cease  from  self-justi- 
fication, and  stand  self-convicted 
before  God. 


11.  There  is  none  that  ndo^ 
standeth, 

there  is  none  that  seekedi 
after  God. 

12.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way, 

they  are  together  become 
unprofitable ; 
there  is   none   that  doetb 
good,  no,  not  one. 


13.  Their  throat  is  an  open  s^ 
pulchre; 

with    their    tongues  tbcy 
have  used  deceit ; 
the  poison  of  aq)S  is  under 
their  lips: 

14.  Whose    mouth    ir   M  of 
cursing  and  bittoness: 

15.  Their  leet  are  swift  to  shed 

blood  : 

16.  Destruction  and  misery  an 
in  their  wajrs : 

17.  And  the  way  of  peace  hate 
they  not  known : 


18.    There  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes. 


19.  Now  we  know  that  what 
thin^  soever  the  law  saith, 
itsaith  to  them  who  tie 
under  the  law: 


that  every  mouUi  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  worid 
may  become  guilty  before 
God. 


:iL  20—23.] 
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».  The  reason  why  the  purport  of 
Scripture  is  to  silence  sell-justifi- 
cation and  to  produce  self-convic- 
tion:— 

On  the  condition  of  obedience 
to  the  law's  requirements,  none 
an  be  held  clear  at  the  divine 
bar. 

A  proof  fix>m  the  character  of  the 
law  that  none  of  a  fallen  race  can 
be  justified  thereby  : — 

It  reveals,  but  does  not  remove, 
sin. 


20.  Therefore  *  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  his  sight : 


for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin. 


7.  The  Revelation  of  God*s  Righteousness,  and  its  Application  to 
Beuevers  involving  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
stated  (iiL  21 — 31),  and  illustrated  (iv.) — (iii.  21 — iv.  25). 

.  The  scheme  of  gratuitous  justification  (vers.  21 — 26). 

.  Corollaries  firom  the  scheme  of  justification  (vers.  27 — 31). 

,  The  doctrine  of  justification  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Abraham  (iv.). 

I.  The  scheme  of  gratuitous  justification  (vers.  21 — 26). 


ti.  The  revelation  of  God's  righteous- 
ness is  announced  as  being : — 

Firsts  independent  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  yet  having  the 
attesting  seal  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture. 

«.  Secondly,  universally  but  con- 
ditionally offered  for  idl  believers 
indiscriminately. 


22,23.  The  reason  why  God*s  righteous- 
ness is  universally,  though  con- 
ditionaUy,  offered  : — 

All  as  sinners  stand  in  like  need 
of  it  in  regard  to  personal  merit. 

24.  The  scheme  of  justification  is  further 
unfolded  as  furnishing  an  illustra- 
tion of  all  men  being  sinners,  and 


21.  But  now  the  righteousness  of 

God  without  the  law  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 

22.  Even  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe  : 
for  there  is  no  difference  : 


23.  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God; 


Wherefore. 


»♦ 
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standing  in  like    need  of   God*s 
righteousness : — 

Justification  is  wholly  gratuitous, 
and  based  upon  a  purchased  de- 
liverance in  Christ. 

25.  The  scheme  of  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion is  further  unfolded  in  its  con- 
nexion  with  the  atonement  upon 
which  the  redemption  is  based  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  divine  pro- 
cedure in  the  past  and  present : — 

God  authoritatively  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
available  by  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  His  blood,  for  a  twofold  design : — 

First,  the  exhibition  of  His 
righteousness  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
termission of  sins  in  the  past 

26.  Secondly^  the  exhibition  of  His 
righteousness  in  dealing  with  sin  in 
the  present,  answering  to  the  pass- 
ing it  by  in  times  past,  in  order  that 
He  might  be  seen  to  be  righteous 
when  He  pardons  and  accounts 
righteous  the  believer. 


24.  Being  justified 
grace  through 
tion  that  is  in  < 


25.  Whom  God  h 
to  ^^apropitia 
faith  in  his  blo< 

to  declare  hi 
ness  for  the  1 
sins  that  are  ] 
the  forbearanct 

26.  To  declare,  / 
time  ■  his  ri 
that  he  might 
the  justifier  o 
belicveth  in  Je 


2.  Corollaries  from  the  scheme  of  Justification  (vers.  27 — 31). 


27,  28.  Doctrinal  deductions  from  the 
scheme  of  justification  by  faith 
(vers.  21 — 26) : — 

Firsts  Jewish  boasting  respect- 
ing position  and  privil^es  being 
a  plea  of  recommendation  before 
God,  is  legally  precluded  by  the 
divine  enactment  enjoining  not 
works,  but  faith,  as  the  condition 
of  justification,  since  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  apart  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law. 

29,  30.  Secondly,  God  is  one  God,  and 
has  shewn  Himself  to  be  so  in  de- 


27.  Where  is  bo; 
It  is  exclude 
law?  of  works 
by  the  law  of  i 

28.  Therefore* we 
a  man  is  justi 
without  the  c 
law. 

29.  Is  he  the  God 

only  ?  is  he  no 


*  As  propitiatory,  or  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

*  For  an  indication  of  his  righteousness  (requisite)  because  of  the  passii 

*  With  a  view  to  the  indication  at  this  present  time  of. 

*  "  For : "  if  the  reading  "  therefiofre  "ot  retained,  ver.  a8  is  a  coUater. 
that  in  ver.  S7  (see  ezpositioo  in  loco). 
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Tisii^  one  and  the  same  method 
of  justification  for  both  Jew  and 
Gentile. 


31.  A  false  inference  suggested  from 
the  doctrine  that  justification  by 
faith  is  independent  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law : — 

The  office  of  the  law  is  nullified 
by  iaith  being  made  the  condition 
upon  which  God*s  righteousness  is 
attained. 

Reply  without  discussion  (see 
ditps.  vi,  vii.) : — 

llie  authority  of  the  law  is  estab- 
lished by  iaith. 


Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gen- 
tiles also  : 

30.  Seeing  it  is  one  God,  which 
shall  justify  the  circumcision 
by  faith,  and  uncircumcision 
through  faith. 


31.  Do  we  then  make  void  the 
law  through  faith  ? 


God  forbid  :  yea,  we  estab- 
lish the  law. 


3.  Vu  doctrine  0/  justification  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Abraham  (iv.). 

^  Scripture  teaching  respecting  Abraham's  justification  set  against  rabbini- 
cal (vers.  I — 5). 

^-  Scripture  testimony  respecting  justification  being  gratuitous,  as  in 
Abraham's  case  (vers.  6 — 8). 

(•  ]<isti6cation,  as  in  Abraham's  case,  is  not  conditioned  by  circumcision,  nor 
are  its  consequent  blessings  derived  through  the  Mosaic  covenant 
(tcrs.  9—15)- 

^  Jostification  is  by  faith  and  gratuitous  in  order  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication, as  seen  in  Abraham's  typical  history  (vers.  16 — 25). 

«.  Scripture    teaching   respecting    AbrahanCs  justification    set    against 
^^mcal{ycTS.  i — 5). 

I-  A  suggested  difficulty  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  being  by  faith 
for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (iii.  28 — 
JO),  in  the  form  of  a  question  relating 
to  the  case  of  Abraham  : — 

What  did  this  patriarch  obtain 
for  himself  respecting  divine  accept- 
ance in  virtue  of  his  natural  efforts 
and  outward  covenant  privileges  ? 


2.  A  proof  on  Jewish  rabbinical  grounds 
that  Abraham  obtained  nothing  by 
his  natural  efforts  : — 


I.  What  shall  we  say  then  that 
Abraham  our  father,  as  per- 
taining to  the  flesh,  hath 
found  ? 


1 
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If,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  teach, 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works, 
he  hath  material  for  glor^-ing  in  re- 
ference to  himself  and  his  achieve- 
ments,  but  not  in  reference  to  God 
as  being  a  recipient  of  divine 
favour. 

A  Scripture  proof  that  Abraham 
was  not  justiried  by  w^orks,  as 
Jewish  doctors  teach  : — 

Abraham  believed  God  in  His 
promises  concerning  the  coming 
Slessiah,  and  the  act  of  belieWng 
was  set  to  his  account  as  if  it  were 
righteousness. 

The  real  force  given  of  the  statement 
respecting  Abraham  believing  God, 
and  the  act  of  believing  being  set  to 
his  account  as  if  it  were  righteous- 
ness : — 

Fir  it f  the  wages  of  a  person  work  - 
ing  as  a  ser\'ant,  and  doing  all 
that  is  required  of  him,  are  not  re- 
garded as  a  favour  and  bounty,  but 
as  something  which  is  his  by  right 
and  merit 

Secondly^  the  faith  of  a  person  not 
working  as  a  servant  for  vk*agcs, 
feeling  his  inability  to  reach  the 
required  standard,  and  simply  rely- 
ing on  Him  that  justifieth  the  un- 
godly, is  set  down  for  righteousness 
as  a  matter  of  divine  favour. 


2.  For  if  Abraham  were  josti* 
fied  by  works,  he  bth 
whertof  to  glory :  bat  not 
before*  God. 


3.  For  what  saith  the  scriptare? 
Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness. 


Now  to  him  that  woiketh  is 
the  reward  not  reckoned  ol 
grace,  but  of  debL 


5.  Bnttohimthatworkethnotf 
but  believeth  on  him  th&t 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
fiiith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness. 


h.  Scripture   testimony  respecting  justification  being    gratuiioHS^    as  i* 
AbrahanCs  case  (vers.  6—8). 


6 — 8.  The  gratuitous  character  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  is  illustrated  by  the 
declaration  of  David  respecting  the 
felicity  of  the  man  unto  whom  God 
reckoneth  righteousness,  without 
reference  to,  or  the  co-operation  of, 
works  (Psa.  zzxiL  i,  2). 


6.  Even  as  David  also  de- 
scribeth  the  blessedness  of 
the  man,  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness 
witnout  works, 

7.  Sayings  Ble^ed  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given, and  whose  sins  are 
covered. 

9.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  will  not  impute 
sin. 


la  reference  tu. 
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caium,  as  m  AhrakanCs  case^  is  not  condiiimtd  by  circumcision 
consequent  blessings  derived  through  the  Mosaic  covenant  (vers! 


stion  raised  as  to  whether 
dicity  of  justification  is 
ed  to,  or  conditioned  by, 
:ision. 

denial  that  the  felicity  of 
Uion  is  limited  to  the  cir- 
sd:— 

1  was  reckoned  to  Abraham 
titeousness,  not  when  in  a 
*  circumcision,  but  of  uncir- 
ion. 

particulars  respecting  Abra- 

circumdsioB,    shewing  the 

taught  by  the  fact  of  his 

justined  when  in  uncircum- 

eccived  from  God  the  sfoa- 

circumcision  as  a  seal  to 

icate  the  righteousness  pre* 

received  by  faith,  for  two 

• 

,  that  he  might  be  the  father 
ving  Gentiles,  so  that  right- 
s    might   l)e    reckoned   to 


iVy,   that  he  might  be  the 
f  those  Jews  alone  who  be- 


f   that   the    fatherhood  of 
m    extends     to     believing 

(ver.  II),  and  is  limited  to 
'  Jew^  (ver.  12) : — 
ication,  with  its  consequent 
s,   as  a  matter  of  history, 

in  virtue  of  the  giving  and 
:  the  law,  but  of  the  right- 
s  of  faith. 


9.  C<wwrf>4  this  blessedness  then 
upon  the  circumcision  only, 
or  upon  the  uncircumcision 
also? 

for  we  say  that  faith  was 
reckoned  to  Abraham  for 
righteousness. 

10.  How  was  it  then  reckoned? 
when  he  was  in  circumci- 
sion, or  in  uncircumcision  ? 
Not  in  circumcision,  but  in 
uncircumcision. 


11.  And  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  sead  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  yet  being  un- 
circumcised : 

that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  all  them  that  believe, 
though  they  be  not  circum- 
cised ;  that  righteousness 
might  be  imputed  unto  them 
also : 

12.  And  the  father  of  circum- 
cision to  them  who  are  not 
of  the  circumcision  only, 
but  who  also  walk  in  the 
steps  of  that  faith  of  our 
father  Abraham,  which  ht 
had  being  yet  uncircum- 
cised. 


13.  For  the  promise,  that  he 
should  be  the  heir  of  the 
world,  wcLS  not  to  Abraham, 
or  to  his  seed,  through  the 
law,  but  through  the  right- 
eousness of  iaith. 
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14.  Reasons  why  justification  with  its 
consequent  blessings  was  not  by 
law  in  whole,  or  part,  or  in  any 
sense  whatever : — 

Firsts  heirship  by  law  renders 
faith  worthless,  as  law  and  faith 
are  mutually  exclusive ; 

Secondly^  the  heirship  bestowed 
on  Abraham  by  faith  would  in  that 
case  be  made  nugatory  and  invalid. 

15.  Proof  positive  and  negative  why  the 
heirship  would  be  invalid  if  it  rested 
upon  law,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  law : — 

First,  law  incidentally  brings  man 
under  God's  displeasure,  thus  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  inheritance  ; 

Secondly^  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  where  the  law  does  not 
enter  in  as  a  condition  of  heirship, 
there  is  no  transgression  of  the 
law,  incurring  divine  wrath,  and 
excluding  from  the  promised  inheri- 
tance. 


14.  For  if  they  which  are  of  the 
law  be  heirs,  £uth  is  nuide 
void, 

and  the  promise  made  of 
none  effect : 


15.  Because   the   law  woiketh 
wrath  : 

for*  where  no  law  b,  (km 
is  no  transgression. 


d,   yustification  is  by  faith  and  gratuitous  in  order  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
piicaiion,  as  seen  in  Abraham^ s  typical  history  (vers.  16—25). 


16.  Justification,  as  it  cannot  be  by 
the  law  which  worketh  wrath,  is 
on  the  condition  of  faith,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  on  the  '  principle 
of  grace,  with  the  design  that  it 
might  be  to  all  the  spiritual  seed 
of  Abraham, — 

(i)  Not  only  to  believing  posses- 
sors of  the  Mosaic  law,  but 

(2)  To  all  possessors  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  who  is  the  spiritual 
father  of  all  believers,  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile. 

17,  18.  Proofs  that  Abraham  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  all  believers, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile : — 

Firsts  Scripture  testimony  pa- 
renthetically introduced  (Gen.  xvii. 

5). 


16.  Therefore  it  is  oi  faith,  that 
it  might  be  by  grace  ;  to  the 
end  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed ; 


not  to  that  only  which  is 
of  the  law, 

but  to  that  also  which  is  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham ;  who 
is  the  father  of  us  all, 


17.  (As  it  is  written,  I  have 
made  thee  a  father  of  many 
nations,) 


BuL 
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Abraham     was    re- 

the  sight  of  God,  with 

no    obstacles  of   cir- 

yt  time,  as  the  spiritual 

lievers. 

Abraham  proved  him- 
ach  :  he  believed  when 
arance  seemed  to  pre- 
,  resting  on  the  divine 
1  order  that  he  might 
:  father  of  many  nations 
>  the  divinely-expressed 
So  shall  thy  seed  be  *' 
). 

.ascription  of  Abraham's 
in  proof  of  its  reality : — 
faith  rose  superior  to  the 
hysical  obstacles  to  the 
f  the  promise. 


',  he  hung  in  no  unbe- 
>ense  as  to  the  fulfilment 
promise,  but  mani- 


ne 


ivincible  faith,  thereby 
God  by  his  confidence 
)wer     to  perform    His 


lence  of  Abraham's  faith 
true  a  type  : — 
f  believing  was  reckoned 
'  it  were  righteousness. 

I  of  the  reckoning  to 
ightcousness  by  the  act 
as   made   especially  for 

1  why  this  record  was 
ially  for  us  : — 
sness  will  in  like  manner 
I  to  us,  according  to  the 
ietermination,  provided 
in  God's  having  raised 
1  the  dead — a  fact  pre- 
Isaac's  birth. 


before  him '  whom  he 
believed,  even  God,  who 
quickeneth  the  dead,  and 
calleth  those  things  which 
be  not  as  though  they  were. 
1 8.  Who  against  hope  believed 
in  hope,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  &ther  of  many 
nations,  according  to  that 
which  was  spoken,  So  shall 
thy  seed  be. 


19.  And  being  not  weak  in  faith, 

he  considered  not  his  own 
body  now  dead,  when  he 
was  about  an  hundred  years 
old,  neither  yet  the  dead- 
ness  of  Sarah's  womb  : 

20.  He  staggered  not  at  the  pro- 
mise of  God  through  unbe- 
lief; but  was  strong  in  faith, 
giving  glory  to  God  ; 

21.  And  being  fiilly  persuaded 
that,  what  he  nad  pro- 
mised, he  was  able  also  to 
perform. 


22.  And  therefore  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

23.  Now  it  was  not  written  for 
his  sake  alone,  that  it  was 
imputed  to  him ; 


24.  But  for  us  also,  to  whom  it 
shall  be  imputed,  if  we  be- 
lieve on  him  that  raised  up 
Jesu>  our  Lord  from  the 
dead; 


*  lu  the  sight  of  Him. 


xl 
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25.  The  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
riehteousness  is  reckoned  to  those 
who  believe  on  God,  who  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead : — 

( 1 )  Christ  was  delivered  to  death 
for  the  expiation  of  our  transgres- 
sions, and 

(2)  He  was  raised  in  order  to 
effect  our  justification. 


25.  Who  was  deliTer^  for  oor 
offences, 

and  was  raised  again  for  oor 
justification. 


D.  The  Consequences  of  Justification  by  Faith  (▼.  i-^ii). 


I. 


\st  consequence:    Reconcilement 
through  Christ. 


2. 


Christ's  personal  agency  was  neces- 
sary to  the  obtainment  of  this  justi- 
fied status  wherein  reconcilement 
is  alone  possible. 

Q.nd  consequence:  Spiritual  exul- 
tation as  to  the  future. 

3.  Exultation  in  present  tribulation, 
equally  with  exultation  as  to  the 
future,  is  the  privilege  of  the  justi- 
fied. 

3,  4.  The  explanation  of  this  exulta- 
tion : — 

Tribulation  leads  to  Christian 
habits  and  graces,  which  culminate 
in  the  habit  of  hope. 

5.  The  character  of  this  hope  de- 
scribed : — 

It  is  soul-sustaining  and  assuring. 

The  reason  why  this  hope  is  soul- 
sustaining  and  assuring : — 

Its  source  is  the  unchangeable 
love  of  God  implanted  in  us  by  the 
eternal  Spirit. 

6.  The  scheme  of  justification  is  intro- 
duced as  an  illustrative  proof  of 
the  unchangeable  because  sdf- 
existent  character  of  God's  love : — 

Firstf  when  we  were  powerless  to 
justify  ourselves,  at  the  appointed 


1 .  Therefore  being  justified  bv 
faith,  -we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Loid  Jesos 
Christ: 

2.  By  whom  also  we  have  ac- 
cess by  £uth  into  this  g;iace 
wherein  we  stand, 

and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

3.  And  not  only  jv,  but  we 
glory  in  tribulations  also: 


knowing     that    tribulation 
worketh  patience ; 
4.    And    patience,  experience; 
and  experience,  hope : 


5.    And  hope   maketh  not  a- 
shamed; 


because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  given  unto  uSt 


6.  For  when    we    were    vet 
without    strength,    in  due 
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season,  Oirist  died  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ungodly. 

7,  8.  Secondly ^  human  self-sacrificing 
loTe  of  the  highest  order  is  rarely 
called  forth  without  attractive  qua- 
lities in  the  person  benefited  ;  but 
God  shewed  the  self-existent  inde- 
pendency of  His  love  that,  while 
we  were  sinners,  thus  lacldng  all 
personal  recommendations,  Christ 
died  for  our  justification. 

9,  la  The  scheme  of  justification 
viewed  as  aiSbrding  the  strongest 
possible  presumptive  evidence  of 
oar  ultimate  salvation  : — 
Justification  through  the  atonement 
is  iMX  more  improbable  and  appar- 
ently more  impossible  than  the  nnal 
salvation  through  Christ  of  the  justi- 
fied ;  because  if,  when  we  were  the 
subjects  of  divine  displeasure,  we 
were  received  into  the  divine  favour 
by  Christ's  atoning  death,  assuredly 
on  account  of  our  altered  relation- 
ship we  shall  be  saved  as  sharers 
of  His  glorified  life. 

II.  yd  amsequetue  of  justification  by 
laiih : — 

Joy  in  God  which  has  been  called 
forth  through  the  agency  of  Christ, 
the  procurer  of  our  reconciliation. 


time  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. 

7.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die  :  yet  per- 
adventure  for  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to 
die. 

8.  But  God  conmiendeth  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us. 


9.  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  hb  blood,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him. 
10.  For  i^  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more,  being  re- 
conciled, we  shall  be  saved 
by  *  his  life. 


1 1.  And  not  only  so^  but  we  also 
joy  in  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
nave  now  received  the  atone- 
ment.' 


E.  A  Series  of  Illustrative  Digressions  {callida  junctura\  in 
WHICH  God's  Dispensational  and  Moral  Arrangements — 
VIZ.,  THE  Universal  Kuin  in  Adam,  the  Entrance  of  the 
Law,  and  the  Reign  of  Grace— are  viewed  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  (v.  12 — 
viL  25). 

1st  Illustrative  Digression  :  The  ruin  in  Adam  introduced  as  the  histo- 
rical and  economic  basis  of  the  remedy  in  Christ,  which  with  its 
results  proved,  judicially  and  morally,  infinitely  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  former  (v.  12 — 19). 

2nd  Illustrative  Digression :  The  law  shewn  to  have  paved  the  way  for 


I  In. 


*  The  recoDcUuLtion. 
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the  remedy  in  Christ,  with  its  results:  tvs.,  jastificatioOf  the  reigii  of 
grace,  and  its  consequences  (v.  2C\  2l). 

3nl  Illustrative  Digression :  The  full  significance  of  the  reign  of  gnce 
(vi. — \'il  6),  and  also,  as  connected  with  this,  the  character  of 
the  law  in  its  economic  offices  (vii.  7 — 25),  shewn  by  a  discussion 
of  two  sets  respectively  of  suggested  false  inferences  (tL  and  viL). 

\st  Illustrative  Di^asion  :  Tki  ruin  in  Adam  introduced  as  ike  iisth 
ucal  and  economic  hasis  of  the  remedy  in  Christy  which  with  its  results  ^med, 
judicially  and  morahyt  infnitely  more  than  a  compensation  fir  the /ormer 

(v.  12—19). 

« 

12.  The  principle  of  Headship,*  the 
basis  of  our  reconciliation  (ver.  1 1), 
is  a  point  of  resemblance  between 
Adam  and  Christ : — 

Adam  by  one  act  affected  the 
whole  human  family,  i.e.  his  trans- 
gression introduced  sin  and  death 
into  the  world,  and  caused  all  men 
to  become  sinners. 


13.  The  universal  reignofdeath  is  shewn 
to  be  due  to  Adam's  fall,  justifying 
the  resemblance  (ver.  12)  between 
Christ  and  Adam  : — 

Firsts  prior  to  the  Mosaic  law,  sin, 
as  a  ruling  principle,  was  in  the 
world,  though  not  imputed  by  God 
to  man  because  not  conmiitted  in  de- 
fiance of  a  positive  divine  command. 

14.  Secondly t  though  sin  was  not  im- 
puted until  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
yet  death  reigned  over  those  who 
had  not,  hke  Adam,  sinned  against 
an  express  command. 

Thirdly^  this  last  circumstance 
proved  that  Adam's  descendants 
were  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  his  acts,  and  so  justifies  the  re- 
semblance (ver.  12)  between  Christ 
and  Adam. 

15.  The  first  point  of  contrast  drawn 
between  the  ruin  in  Adam  and  the 
remedy  in  Christ.  They  differ  in 
their  respective  influences  : — 

( I )  As  to  their  direction  — the  one 
brought  death  and  the  other  life  ; 


12.  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  worid, 
and  death  by  un ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned : 


13.  (For  until  the  law  sin  was  in 
the  world  :  but  sin  is  not 
imputed  when  there  is  do 
law. 


14. 


Nevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  eveii 
over  them  that  had  not  sin* 
ned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression, 
who  is  the  figure  of  him  that 
was  to  come. 


But  not  as  the  offence,  so 
also  is  the  free  gift     For  if 


*  The  principle  of  Headship  as  illustrated  by  the  efTect  of  Christ's  righteousness  b  noC  here 
stated,  but  can  be  supplied  from  vers.  x8,  19  («ee  exposition  in  tocp). 
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to  Utaax  poUtuy, — the  one 
Ufe,  the  other  introduced 
and  more  perfect  life  than 
\  forfeited. 

nd  point  of  contrast  drawn 
Oie  ruin  in  Adam  and  the 
in  Christ  They  differ  in 
xs  and  ranges  of  their  re- 
judicial  results : — 
to  their  source^  the  judgment 
illowed  the  ruin  in  Adam 

from  one  trespass,  the 
s  acquittal  procured  by  the 

death  of  Christ  resulted 
ny  trespasses  ; 
s  to  their  range — the  one 
3f  Adam  led  to  the  sentence 
mnation  ;  the  free  gift  not 
ersed  the  sentence  of  con- 
30,  but  led  to  justification. 

al  explanation  of  the  free 
jnly  reversing  the  sentence 
emnation,  but  leading  to 
ion  : — 

am's  finite  trespass  were 
to  introduce  the  reign  of 
f  his  human  agency,  as- 
he  recipients  of  thebound- 
oe  favour,  and  of  the  in- 
precious  divinely-procured 
mess,  shall  reign  in  life 
the  divine  agency  of  Jesus 

ts  of  resemblance  and  con- 
n**een  the  ruin  in  Adam 

remedy  in  Christ  anti- 
r  re-stated  from  their  out- 
historical  side : — 
gh  one  single  act, the  whole 
ace  was  subjected  to  con- 
>n,  and  through  one  right- 
,  righteousness  is  attain- 
the   whole    human   race, 

justification    issuing    in 
fe. 


i6. 


through  the  offence  of  one* 
many*  be  dead,  much  more 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man,*  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
abounded  unto  many.* 


And  not  as  i/  zoos  by  one 
that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift : 
for  the  judgment  zvas  by  one' 
to  condemnation,  but  the 
free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification. 


17.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence* 
death  reigned  by  one;^  much 
more  they  which  receive 
abundance  of  grace  and  of 
thegift  of  righteousness  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one,*  Jesus 
Cluist.) 


18.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence 
of  OTi^  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation  ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one  "  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion of  life. 


e  man. 
Baxjy. 


*  By  one  (trespass). 

*  By  the  trespass  of  the 

one. 

*  Through  the  one. 


'  Through  the  one. 
•  Through  one  trespass. 
**  Through  one  righteous 
act. 
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19.  These  points  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  antithetically  re-affirmed 
from  their  inner  and  moral  side  : — 

Through  the  disobedience  of  one 
man,  Adam,  the  whole  human  race 
became,  by  the  divine  arrangement 
of  natural  laws,  sinners  in  their 
moral  condition ;  and  through  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of 
the  One,  Christ,  His  members 
shall  become,  by  the  divine  arrange- 
ment of  spiritual  union,  righteous 
in  their  moral  condition. 

^nd  lUustratvue  Digression:  The  law 
ike  remedy  in  Christ ^  with  its  results:  vis., 
its  consequences  (v.  20,  2l). 

20.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  law  : — 

The  revelation,  development,  and 
imputation  of  sin. 

The  immediate  economic  design 
of  the  entrance  of  the  law : — 
The  system  of  grace. 


19.  For  as  by  one  man's 
dience*  many'  wer 
sinners,  so  by  the  ol 
of  one'  sliall  ma 
made  righteous. 


shewn  to  hctve  paved  the  \ 
justification^  the  reign  of  ff 


20.  Moreover  •  the  law 
that  the  offence  n 
bound. 


But  where  sin  ab 
grace  did  much  z 
bound: 


21.  The  ultimate  economic  designs  of 
the  entrance  of  the  law  : — 

The  reign  of  grace  and  eternal      21.  That  as  sin    hath 
life.  unto  death,  even  s 

grace  reign  throug 
eousness  unto  etenu 
Jesus  Christ  our  L< 

yd  Illustrative  Digression :  The  full  significance  of  the  reign 
(vi. — vii.  6),  and  also,  as  connected  with  thisy  the  character  of  the  la 
economic  offices  (vii.  7 — 25),  shewn  by  a  discussion  of  two  sets  respet 
suggested  false  inferences  (vi.  and  viL). 

I.  The  full  significance  of  the  reign  of  grace  shewn  by  a  d 
of  two  suggested  fsStst  practical  inferences  (vL — vii.  6). 

a.  Discussion  of  the  first  suggested  false  practical  inferenc 
reign  of  grace  inevitably  precluding  liberty  to  continue  in 
being  a  power  to  rijghteousness  of  me,  illustrated  by  the  Q 
personal  standing  (vi.  I — 14). 


*  Through  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man. 

*  The  many. 

*  Oftbeoo«. 


•  The  Inany. 
•Noir. 
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b.  Discossion  of  the  second  suggested  false  practical  inference :  That 
the  reign  of  grace  inevitably  precludes  the  liberty  to  continue  in  sin 
is  fumer  shewn  :  1st,  by  his  readers'  relationships  through  their 
pdsooal  standing  under  the  reign  of  grace — that  of  bounden  service 
to  righteousness  and  of  freedom  from  Uie  bondage  of  sin  (vi.  15 — 23) ; 
and,  ^idly,  by  Christians'  obligations  involved  in  their  release  from 
the  economic  sin-developing  rule  of  the  law :  w.,  their  spiritual  fruit- 
fulness  through  union  with  Christ  (viL  I — 6). 

2.  The  character  of  the  law  as  connected  with  the  full  significance  of 
the  reign  of  grace,  shewn  by  a  discussion  of  two  suggested  false  doctrinal 
inferences  (viL  7 — 25). 

a.  Discussion  of  the  first  suggested  false  doctrinal  inference,  shewing 
the  economic  and  remedial  offices  of  the  law :  The  law,  by  virtue  of 
its  righteous  diaracter,  revealed  the  existence  of  indwelling^  sin,  and 
led  to  self-<»ndemnation  before  God,  thereby  proving  mair s  need  of 
JUDICIAL  deliverance  (vii.  7 — 12). 

i.  Discussion  of  the  second  suggested  false  doctrinal  inference,  in 
which  the  economic  and  remedial  offices  of  the  law  are  further 
shewn  :  The  law.  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  character,  revealed  the  un- 
alterably perverting  and  deadly  nature  of  indwelling  sin,  its  ceaseless 
activity,  and  the  carnality  of  self,  thereby  proving  man's  need  of 
MORAL  deliverance  (viL  13—25). 

I .   TJufutl  sigm/uance  of  tJu  reign  of  grace  sheum  by  a  cUscussion  of 
too  mggesied  fause  practical  inferences  (vi — viL  6). 

a.  Discussion  of  the  first  suggested  fidse  practical  inference  :  The 
reign  of  grace  inevitably  precluding  liberty  to  continue  in  sin,  and 
being  a  power  to  ri^teousness  of  life,  illustrated  by  the  Christian's 
personal  standing  (vi.  i — 14). 

A  suggested  false  practical  inference 
fromabounding  sm  leading  to  more 
abounding  grace  in  the  form  of  a 
question  (v.  20,  21 )  : — 

Continnance  in  sin  is  allowable  that 
grace  may  have  ampler  scope  for 
Its  exerdse. 


L  Reply  on  the  ground  of  absolute 
impossibility : — 

Continuance  in  sin  is  precluded  by 
the  Christian's  personal  standing. 

3.  B^ism  mentioned  as  an  illustrative 
proof  of  the  continuance  in  sin 
being  precluded  by  the  Christian's 
personal  standing  : — 

Baptism   is  the  participation  of 
Christ's  death  to  sin. 


I.  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
Shall*  we  continue  in  sin, 
that  grace  may  aboimd  ? 


2.  God  forbid.  How  shall  we, 
that  are  dead  tu  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein? 


3.   Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into 


»  May. 
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4.   The  specific  design  of  participation 
of  Christ's  death  to  sin  : — 

The  walking  in  newness  of  life 
after  the  example  of  His  resurrec- 
tion. • 


5.  A  confirmation  that  walking  in 
newness  of  life  is  the  specific  design 
of  severance  from  sin  at  baptism  : — 

Our  union  with  Christ's  death, 
effected  by  baptism,  involves  a  new 
and  spiritual  Ufe  after  the  model  of 
His  resurrection. 

6.  Negative  evidence  in  favour  of 
union  with  Christ's  death  involving 
union  with  His  new  and  spiritusu 
life,  after  the  model  of  His  resurrec- 
tion : — 

Our  participation  in  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion— otherwise  expressed,  our 
union  with  Christ's  death — leads 
to  the  body  being  impotent  as 
far  as  it  is  the  body  of  sin,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  procuring 
.    freedom  fipom  the  service  of  sin. 

7.  A  legal  illustration  to  prove  that  our 
participation  of  Christ's  crucifixion 
and  death  procures  freedom  from 
the  service  and  dominion  of  sin  : — 

That   our  union    with    Christ's 

death  releases  from  the  vassalage 

and  power  of  sin,  is  in  keeping  with 

'  the  leeal  maxim  that  deadi  frees  a 

slave  urom  his  master. 

8.  The  consequence  of  our  partici- 
pation in  Christ's  death  viewed 
from  its  positive  side  : — 

The  assurance  of  enjoying  unin- 
terrupted life  with  Him  for  Uie 
future. 

9.  The  pTotfnd  of  this  assurance  of 
enjo3rine  uninterrupted  life  with 
Christ  for  the  future  :— 


Jesus  Christ  were  I 


into  his  death  ? 

4.    Therefore   we    are 
with  him  by  bapti* 
death:  - 

that    like    as    Chri 
raised  up   from    thi 
by  the  glory  of  the 
even  so  we  also  ^od 
in  newness  of  life. 


5.   For  if  we  have  been 
together  in  the  like 
his  death,  we  shall 
in  the  likeness  of  ki 
rection: 


6.  Knowing  this,  that  < 
man  is  crucified  wit 
that  the  body  of  sin 
be  destroyed,  that 
forth  we  should  noi 
sin. 


7.   For  he  that  is  dead  i 
from  sin. 


8.  Now  if  we  be  deac 
Christ,  we  believe  tl 
shall  also  live  with  hi 


^'l  9-14.1 
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Christ's  lesnrrection  ushered  in 
His  never-endiiig  life  and  absolute 
freedom  from  death. 

Ml  The  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection 
o&henng  in  His  never-ending  life 
and  absolute  and  eternal  freedom 
from  death : — 

/fTjf,  His  death  met  all  the 
claims  of  sin,  thus  dissolving  His 
relation  with    it  for  ever  ; 

S^ondiyy  His  present  life  must,  in 
virtue  of  its  relation  to  God,  con- 
tinue without  interruption. 

11.  The  duty  of  the  baptized  to  realize 
their  new  status  of  severance  from 
sin.  and  of  their  spiritual  life  in 
relation  to  God  by  virtue  of  their 
union  with  Christ 

12.  An  exhortation  to  duties  consequent 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
status: — 

Firsts  not  to  allow  sin  to  rei^ 
in  their  mortal  bodies,  with  its 
exacting  dictates,  to  the^  destruc- 
tion of  their  immortal  lives. 

13.  Secondly^  not  to  resign  their 
bodily  members  as  weapons  for  the 
working  of  unrighteousness  at  the 
disposal  of  sin;  but  resolutely  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  their  new  and  rightful  Sove- 
reign, in  the  capacity  of  quickened 
persons,  and  their  members  as 
weapons  for  the  work  of  righteous- 
ne»s  at  the  disposal  of  God. 

1 4.  The  ground  ui^ed  for  obedience  to 
the  exhortation  to  cast  off  the  rule 
of  sin  (vers.  12,  13) : — 

Their  assured  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  by  reason  of  their 
being  not  under  the  depressing  sys- 
tem of  the  law,  but  under  the  ILfe- 
giving  reign  of  grace. 


9.  Knowing  that  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dieth 
no  more ;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him. 


10.  For  in  that  he  died,  he 
died  unto  sin  once  : 

but   in  that  he  liveth,   he 
liveth  unto  God. 

11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


12.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reigTi 
in  your  mortal  body,  that 

{re   should  obey  it  in   the 
usts  thereof. 

13.  Neither  yield  ye  your  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  un- 
righteousness unto  sin :  but 
yield  yourselves  unto  God, 
as  those  that  are  alive  from 
the  dead,  and  your  members 
as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness unto  God. 


14.  For  sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  you  :  for  ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace. 


b.  Discussion  of  the  second  suggested  false  practical  inference  : — 
That  the  reign  of  grace  inevitably  precludes  the  liberty  to  continue 
in  sin  is /i«rrA/r  shewn  :  1st,  by  his  readers'  relation^ips  through 
their  personaal  standing  under  Uxe  reign  of  grace — that  of  boimden 
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service  to  righteousness  and  of  freedom  ftom  the  bondage  of  sb 
(vi.  15— 23);  and,  2ndly,  by  Christians'  obligations  involved  ia 
their  release  from  the  economic  sin -developing  rule  of  the  liw: 
wir.,  their  spiritual  fruitfiilness  through  union  with  Christ  (viL  1—6)! 

15.  A  suggested  false  practical  inference 
from  the  reign  of  grace  involving 
release  from  the  system  of  law 
(ver.  14): — 

Personal  freedom  from  the  law^ 
restraints  under  the  reign  of  grace 
gives  permission  for  sinning. 

15,  16.  A  reply  on  the  principle  that 
submission  to  the  power  under 
which  we  have  placed  ourselves 
is  inevitable. 


17- 


A  thanksgiving  that  his  readers 
were  no  longer  under  the  power  and 
bondage  of  sin,  by  reason  of  their 
voluntary  submission  to  apostolic 
teaching  as  the  rule  of  their  life. 


18. 


A    further   description    of    their 
changed  position : — 

Their  voluntary  submission  to 
righteousness  became  ipso  facto  in- 
voluntary servitude. 

19.  An  apology  for  the  use  of  so  strong 
a  figure  as  servitude  to  righteous- 
ness. 

A  command  given  to  his  readers 
to  carry  out  their  servitude  to  right- 
eousness as  an  explanation  01  its 
absolute  character. 


20.  A  reminder  of  their  former  freedom 
from  righteousness,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  absolute  devotion  en- 
joined in  the  previous  command  to 
employ  their  powers  as  absolutely 
in  the  service  of  righteousness,  as 
they  had  hitherto  employed  them 
in  &e  service  of  sin  (ver.  19). 


15-  What  then?  shall*  we  sa, 
because  we  are  not  nnder 
the  law,  but  under  grtoe? 

God  forbid. 

16.  Know  ye  not,  that  to  iHiom 
ye  yield  voonelves  senrants 
to  obey,  his  senrants  ?e  ire 
to  whom  ye  obey ;  whedier 
of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  ob^ 
dience  unto  righteousness  ? 

17.  But  God  be  thanked,  thtt 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 
but  ye  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart  that  form  of  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered 
you. 


18.  Beuig  then  made  free*  from 
sin,  ye  became  the  servants 
of  righteousness. 

19.  I  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men  because  of  the  infiimitj 
of  your  fl«h : 

for  as  ye  have  yielded  your 
members  servants  to  nncfeaa- 
ness  and  to  iniquity  unto 
iniquity ;  even  so  now  yield 
your  members  servants  to 
righteousness  unto  holiiMSs. 

20.  For  when  jre  were  the  ser- 
vants of  sm,  ]re  were  free 
from  righteousness. 


•  May. 


*  And  being  made  fr«e. 
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loty  of  absolute  surrender  to 
XNisness  urged  on  the  ground 
rir  real  interests  : — 
1/,  their  former  moral  develop- 
;  were  a  cause  of  shame,  in- 
>ly  leading  to  death. 

fndly^  their  present  moral  de- 
ments, consequent  upon  the 
nge  of  their  service,  are  holi- 
erminating  in  eternal  life. 

>inted  and  antithetical  re- 
ation  of  the  inherent  differ- 
between  the  two  services  and 
respective  ends  : — 
uh  is  the  merited  pay  and  just 
:y  of  sin,  but  God's  free,  un- 
xl  bounty  is  eternal  liife  in 
of  union  with  Christ 


21. 


22. 


23. 


What  fruit  had  ye  then  in 
those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed  ?  *  for  the  end 
of  those  things  is  death. 
But  now  beine  made  free 
from  sin,  and  become  ser- 
vants to  God,  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everlasting  life. 


For  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death ;  but  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  *  Je^us 
Christ  our  Lord. 


)peal  to  a  well-known  legal 
1  as  the  basis  of  an  armmient 
ting  the  result  of  believers' 
Ace  from  the  law,  mentioned 
vi.  14,  and  already  in  part 
ied  (vers.  15 — 23) : — 
;  power  of  the  law  is  lifelong. 


auunple  given  of  this  legal 
I  in  the  case  of  husband  suid 

f.  the    woman  Ls   bound  to 
5band  for  his  lifetime  ; 


ndly^  the  woman  is  released 
er  marriage  obligation  by  his 

rdly\  union  with  another  is 
fill  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
id,  but  lawful  at  his  death. 


I.  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for 
I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law,)  how  that  the  law 
hath  dominion  over  a  man 
as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 


2.  For  the  woman  which  hath 
an  husband  is  bound  by  the 
law  to  her  husband  so  long 
as  he  liveth ; 

but  if  the  husband  be 
dead,  she  is  loosed  from 
the  law  of  ^^r  husband. 

3.  So  then  if,  while  her  hus- 
band liveth,  she  be  married 
to  another  man,  she  shall 
be  called  an  adulteress :  but 
if  her  husband  be  dead,  she 


it  had  jrc  Chen  at  that  time  ?    Such  (I  reply)  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed. 
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is  firee  from  that  la 
that  she  is  no  ada 
though  she  be  man 
another  man. 


The  application  to  believers  of  the 
l^al  principle  that  the  power  of 
the  law  lasts  for  and  terminates 
with  life : — 

Believers,  by  Christ's  death,  are 
dead  to  the  law,  released  from 
their  obligations  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  be  united  to 
Him  with  a  view  to  Christian 
fruitfiilness. 


Christian  fruitfulness  is  the  design 
of  believers*  severance  from  the 
law: — 

Firsts  union  with  the  law  led  to         5. 
moral    activities    of    fatal    conse- 
quences ; 


Wherefore,  mybretb 
also  are  become  deai 
law  by  the  body  of  < 
that  ye  should  be  1 
to  another,  even  to  h 
is  raised  from  the  de 
we  should  bring  for 
unto  God. 


For  when  we  were 
flesh,  the  motions 
which  were  by  the  I 
work  in  our  men 
bring  forth  fruit  unt 
But  now  we  are  c 
from  the  law,  thi 
dead  wherein  wew< 
that  we  should  senr< 
ness  of  spirit,  and  n 
oldness  of  the  lette 


Secondly t  freedom  from  union  6. 
with  the  law  was  effected  in  order 
that  a  hearty  service  of  a  new  and 
holy  character  should  take  the  place 
of  a  mechanical  and  defective  ser- 
vice. 

2.   The  character  of  the  law  as  connected  with  the  Jull  si^ 
oj  the  reign  of  grace^  shewn  by  a  discussion  of  two  suggested  false 
inferetues  (vii.  7 — 25). 

a.  Discussion  of  the  first  suggested  false  doctrinal  inferem 
ing  the  economic  and  remedial  ofhces  of  the  law^ : — The  law, 
of  its  righteous  character,  revealed  the  existence  of  indwe 
and  led  to  self-condemnation  before  God,  thereby  proving  m: 
of  tWwVj/ deliverance  (vii.  7 — 12). 
A  suggested  false  doctrinal  inference 
from  the  fact  that  union  with  the  law 
led  to  moral  activities  of  fatal  conse- 
quences (ver.  5),  and  severance  there- 
jrom  was  productive  of  Christian 
UoUness  and  fruitfulness  (ver.  6)  :— 
The  law  is  the  originator  of  sin. 


.  -^^^^^  ^^ly^  giving  the  incidental 
^m-revectling  office  of  the  law  :— 
i^„r^^.]s  not  the  originator  of  sin, 
out  madentally  reveaU  its  existence, 


7.    What  shall  we  say  \ 
the  law  sin? 


God  forbid.   Nay, 
known  sin,  but  by 
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which  would  otherwise  have  been 
nnrecognized  (Exod.  xx.  17). 

8.     Second  reply ^  giving  the  incidental 
nn-devehpin^  office  of  the  law  : — 

Sin,  by  its  perverse  nature,  was 
incidentally  developed  by  the  law. 


S.  9.  A  confinnation  of  the  law  as  re- 
vealing and  developing  sin  : — 

Sin  existed  unrecognized  and  un- 
imputed  before  the  introduction  of 
the  law. 

9.  la    Third  reply,  giving  briefly  the 
aM-condemning  omce  of  the  law  : — 
It  leads  to  the  realization  of  per- 
sonal guilt  and  self-condemnation 
befofeGod. 


11.  An  iDnstiation  of  the  method  by 
which  the  law  led  to  the  realization 
of  personal  guilt,  and  to  self-con- 
demnation : — 

Indwelling  sin  flattered  man  into 
the  belief  that  he  could  keep  the 
law,  and,  in  making  the  attempt, 
he  learnt  his  sinfulness. 

12.  The  correct  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  offices  of  the  law  (vers.  7 —  ii )  as 
to  its  nature  and  operation  :  z//s., — 

The  vindication  of  the  holy 
nature  of  the  law,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions Godward,  manward,  and 
selfward. 


for  I  had  not  known  lust, 
except  the  law  had  said, 
Thou  shalt  not  covet. 


8.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupi- 
scence. 


For  without  the  law  sin  was 
dead. 
9.   For  *  I  was  alive  without  the 
law  once : 


but  when  the  commandment 
came,sin  revived,  and  I  died. 
10.  And  the  commandment, 
which  7V€U  ordained  to  life, 
I  found  to  be  unto  death. 


II.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  deceived 
me,  and  by  it  slew  me. 


12.  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  holy, 
and  just,  and  good. 


»> 


b.  Discussion  of  the  second  suggested  fake  doctrinal  inference,  in 
which  the  economic  and  remedial  offices  of  the  law  Sirt  further  shewn  : 
The  law,  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  character,  revealed  the  unalterably 
perverting  and  deadly  nature  of  indwelling  sin,  its  ceaseless  activity, 
and  the  carnality  of  self,  thereby  proving  man's  need  of  moral  deliver- 
ance (vii.  13 — 25). 

A  suggested  false  doctrinal  infer- 
ence ^om  the  sin-revealing,  sin- 
developing,  and  sin-condemning 
offices  of  the  law  (vers.  7 — 12)  as  to 
its  instramentality : — 


*  And  or  But. 
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The  law  good  in  itself  is  the  in- 
strument of  working  death. 

Reply:  The  law  is  the  occasion 
only  of  sin  revealing  itself  in  its 
perverting  and  deadly  character. 


14.  Personal  consciousness  of  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  law,  of  the  carnality 
of  self,  and  indwelling  sin  in  sell, 
is  a  proof  that  law  is  the  occasion 
only  of  sin  revealing  itself  in  its 
perverting  and  deadly  character. 

15.  A  vivid  description  of  inward  ex- 
perience and  conflict  in  proof  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  law  and  the 
carnality  of  self; — 

Moral  bewilderment 

A  proof  of  moral  bewilderment : — 
His  real  wishes  are  frustrated,  and 
his  real  antipathies  are  disregarded 
by  himself. 

16.  Inferences  from  the  fact  of  his  real 
antipathies  being  disregarded  by 
himself: — 

Firsts  his  renewed  nature  con- 
sents to  the  law  which  is  good ; 

1 7.  Secondly y  his  conduct  is  traceable, 
not  to  his  renewed,  real  self,  but 
to  indwelling  sin. 

18.  A  proof  that  his  conduct  was  the 
result  of  indwelling  sin  : — 

His  knowledge  that  the  corrupt 
and  old  nature  was  devoid  of 
good. 

x8,  19.  An  experimental  proof  that  the 
corrupt  and  old  nature  was  devoid 
of  good : — 

He  had  holy  desires,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  carry  out  right 
aspirations  towards  the  ideal  good, 
since  he  involuntarily  failed  to  per- 
form the  ideal  good,  and  invotun- 


13.  Was  then  that  whict 
made  death  unto  m< 
God  forbid.  But  sii 
might  appear  sin, 
death  in  me  by  tlu 
is  good ;  that  sin 
commandment  mi 
come  exceeding  sin 

14.  For  we  know  that  t 
spiritual :  but  I  an 
sold  under  sin. 


1$.  For  that  which  I  d( 
not  :* 

for  what  I  would, ' 
not ;  but  what  I  h 
do  I. 


16.  If  then«  I  do  that 

would  not,  I  cons 
the  law  that  itis^ 

17.  Now  then  it  is  n 
that    do    it,  but 
dwelleth  in  me. 


18.  For  I  know  that  ii 
is,  in  m^  flesh,)  di 
good  thing : 


for  to  will  is  pre 
me ;  but  how  to 
that  which  b  good 

19.  For  the  good  that 


^  What  I  perform,  I  know  not 


•  Lut  if. 
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tirily   perfonned  the  condemned 
evil. 

n.  Ad  inference  drawn  from  his  in- 
Toluntary  performance  of  the  con- 
demned eril : — 

His  condnct  is  traceable^  not 
to  his  renewed,  real  self,  but  to 
indwelling  sin. 

21.  A  conclusion  from  a  review  of  the 
'A  hole  description  of  his  inward 
experience  axid  conflict,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  the  law  upon  hiB  sinful 
self:— 

The  discovery  of  an  indwelling 
evil  principle  perpetually  antagonis- 
tic to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ideal 
good. 

21  An  eicplanation  of  the  inward  ex- 
perience and  conflict  (vers.  15 — 20), 
and  the  consequent  conclusion  (ver. 
21^  : — 

First,  love  to  God*s  law  {i.f.  the 
ideal  good)  is  traceable  to  his  re- 
newed nature  alone. 

23.  Secondly,  his  members  are  the 
abiding  home  of  a  counter-principle 
of  evil,  which  is  continually  striving 
for  the  ascendency. 


24.  An  agonizing  cry  at  the  discovery 
that  his  body  of  sin,  with  its 
members,  was  the  abiding  home 
of  this  counter-principle  of  evil. 

25-  A  thanksgi\ing  for  anticipated  de- 
liverance through  Christ. 

A  conclusion  as  to  the  working 
of  the  law  and  sin  in  self : — 

With  his  renewed,  real  self,  he 
'■■^•cys  the  law  of  God  ;  but  with 
r.i-  corrupt,  old  self,  the  dictates  of 


do  not ;   but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not,  that  I  do. 


20.  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would 
not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 


21.  I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me. 


I 


22.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man  : 

23.  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in 
my  members. 

24.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ? 

25.  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


So  then  with  the  mind  I  my- 
self serve  the  law  of  God  ; 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of 
sin. 


f'  Ax   EXPATIATION   UPON     THE  LiFE    OF  THE   JUSTIFIED    IN    REGARD 

TO  THE  Present  and  the  Future  (viii.). 

1.  Tr.c  po-ition  and  state  of  the  justified,  (a)  judicially  (ver.  i),  {b)  morally 

vci-.  2 — 8),  and  (r)  spiritually  (vers.  9 — ii). 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  justified  viewed  in  relation  to  their  privileges 

^vere.  12 — 17). 
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3.  I'lic  cncournj^cments  and  consolations  of  the  justified  :  z«B.,(a)  Uiegieii* 

iK-ss  of  future  glory  (vers.  i8 — 25),  (i)  present  divine  assistance  ii 
bcli(rvcrs'  prayers  (vers.  26,  27),  and  {c)  divine  arrangements,  past,  pf^ 
sent,  and  future,  for  their  eternal  good  (vers.  28 — 30). 

4.  A  review  of  the  blessedness  of  the  life  of  the  justified,  with  a  trionqihfli 

outburst  of  rapturous  exclamations  (vers.  31 — 59). 


I .    The  position  and  state  of  the  justified^ 
(\  IT.-..  2—8},  and  (r)  spiritually  (vers.  9 — I 

I.  The  chief  consequence  of  justifica- 
tion stated   from  a  review  of  the 
whole  subject  (iii.  21 — vii.  25)  : — 
Judicial  acquittal. 


{o^  judicially  (ver.  i),  {p)  mertSf 
I). 


2.  The  personal  assurance  afforded  of 
iudicial  ac({uittal : — 

The  inward  rejjulating  principle 
of  the  Spirit  conferring  life  in 
Christ,  potentially  freed  nim  from 
the  inward  controlling  principle  of 
sin,  leading  to  condemnation  and 
death. 

3.  The  explanation  of  how  this  freedom 
was  efiected  by  Christ : — 

/'//•j/,  the  Mosaic  law  was  inca- 
pable of  destroying  the  working  of 
the  sin-principle,  because  its  base 
of  oj>eration  was  corrupt  human 
nature ; 

SiionJly,  God  brought  to  pass  the 
incarnation  whereby  sin  was  sen- 
tenced to  entire  extinction  in  human 
nature. 

4.  The  design  of  thisfrcedom  (vers.  2, 3) 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  law's  re- 
quirements in  those  who  oppose  the 
dictates  of  corrupt  human  nature, 
but  follow  tliose  of  the  Spirit. 

5.  An  illustration  of  the  absolute  con- 
trariety of  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life,  and  of  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  by  a  contrastive  description 
of  the  outward  conduct  of  persons 
in  these  conditions  respectively  : — 


I.  There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  themvliicb 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  mlk 
not  after  the  fiesh,  bat  after 
the  Spirit* 


2.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  fitom  the  Uv 
of  sin  and  death. 


3.  For  what  the  law  couU  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  vcak 
through  the  fiesh, 


God  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesbt 
and  for  sin,  condemned  ^ 
in  the  flesh  : 
4.  That  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit. 


*  Omit  who  walk  not  after  the  fic&h,  but  aAer  the  SpiriL 
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Those  who  live  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  corrupt  human  nature 
are  engrossed  with  the  things  of 
time  and  sense,  but  those  who  live 
after  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  give  I 
their  attention  to  things  unseen  and 
etcmaL 

S.  The  outward  conduct  of  these  two 
classes  of  persons  explained  by  a 
description  of  their  inner  states 
respectively : — 

That  of  death — in  affinity  with 
the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  and  of  life 
— in  affinity  with  the  things  of  the 
Spirit. 

7.  A  philosophical  explanation  why 
the  inner  state  of  those  "after 
the  flesh"  is  death  (ver.  6,  1st 
daose): — 

The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity 
against  God,  the  sole  Source  of  life 
and  peace,  and  so  involves  death. 

An  illustration  of  the  enmity  of 
the  carnal  mind  against  God  : — 

It  is  inherently  opposed  to  the 
divine  law. 

S.  The  concrete  side  of  the  enmity 
against  God  stated  : — 
The  absohite  impossibility  of  those 
whose  life-element  is  the  flesh, 
acting  agreeably  to  the  divine  mind 
and  wilL 

9.  The  position  of  his  readers  respect- 
ing tne  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  and 
the  law  of  sin  and  death  treated  in 
tets.  a— 8 : — 

Their  life-element  is  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  on  the  sufH 
position  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  them. 

9-  The  full  significance  of  the  fact  of  the 

indwelling  of  the  Spirit  shewn  by  a 

consideration  of  its  privation :  m%. — 

Severance  firom   Christ,  as  the 

Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 


5.  For  they  that  are  after  the 
flesh  do  mind  the  things  of 
the  flesh  ;  but  they  that  are 
after  the  Spirit  the  things  of 
the  Spirit. 


6.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace. 


7.  Because  the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God : 


for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be. 


8.  So  then*  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God. 


9.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
in  you. 


Now  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his. 


And. 
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10,  II.  The /m'/Tr^xof those  possessing 
the  indwelling  of  Christ : — 

First f  as  to  the  present ;  the  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  secures,  despite 
the  decay  of  the  body,  the  vigour  of 
the  soul  endued  with  righteousness. 
Secondly^  as  to  the  future ;  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  involves 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 


10.  And  1  if  Christ  Ar  in  yon,  As 
body  is  dead  becaase  of 
sin  ;  but  the  Spirit  ir  life 
because  of  righteoosness. 

11.  But  ifthe  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesos  from  the 
dead  dwell  in  ^ou,  he  that 
raised  up  Chnst  from  the 
dead  shall  also  quicken  yoor 
mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  yoa. 

2.   The  obligatums  of  the  justified  viewed  in  relation  to  their  privik^ 
(vers.  12 — 17). 

12.  Their  personal  obligations  from 
their  present  (ver.  lo)  and  future 
(ver.  II)  prospects  forcibly  and 
negatively  stated : — 

A  life-long  antagonism   to   the 
dictates  of  corrupt  human  nature. 


13.  The  reason  why  we  should  not 
follow  the  dictates  of  corrupt  human 
nature: — 

Such  a  course  involves  death, 
while  the  reverse  leads  to  life. 


1 4.  The  reason  why  the  reverse  of  follow- 

ing the  dictates  of  corrupt  human 
nature,  viz.^  the  mortityin|[  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  leads  to  life  : — 
Only  those  who  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  bod^,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  are  the  sons  of  the 
immortal  God. 

15.  Their  own  experience  appealed  to 
as  an  evidence  that  they,  as  such, 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  are  the  sons  of  God  : — 

On  becoming  Christians  they  re- 
ceived, in  contradistinction  to  their 
former  servile,  tormenting  spirit, 
that  of  adoption,  enabling  them 


12.  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are 
debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to 
live  afUr  the  flesh. 


13.  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die :  but  if  y« 
through  the  Spirit  do  mor- 
tify the  deeds  of  the  body, 
ye  shall  live. 


14. 


For  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God. 


'5- 


For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
to  fear ;  but  ye  have  receiv- 
ed the  Spirit  of  adoption, 


But. 


[II.  16—22.]         Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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to  utter  the  filial  cry,  Abba, 
Father. 

The  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit  is 
a  further  evidence  that  believers 
are  the  sons  of  God. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  being 
sons  of  God  : — 

Heirship  with  Christ,  or,  other- 
wise expressed,  future  glorification, 
on  condition  of  our  present  suflfer- 
insr. 


whereby    we    cry,    Abba, 
Father. 

1 6.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God: 


17.  And  if  children,  then  heirs  ; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we 
suffer  with  himy  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together. 


J.  Thf  entoura^enunts  and  consolations  of  the  justijud :  w«.,  (a)  the  great- 
ncs  cfjuture  giury  (vers.  18 — 25) ;  {b)  present  divine  assistance  in  believers' 
t^sytrs  I  vers.  26,  27) ;  and  {c)  divine  arrangements^  pcut,  present,  and 
hawe^  for  their  eternal  good  (vers.  28 — 30). 

iS.  An  encouragement  to  sufiier  with 
Christ : — 

Present  sufferings  are  infinitely 
outbalanced  by  the  greatness  of 
future  glory. 


^9*  The    first     intimation    of    future 
glory : — 

The  unsatisfied  and  more  or  less 
muntelligent  yearning  of  everything 
yet  unredeemed,  but  capable  of  re- 
demption. 

^  21.  An  explanation  of  the  yearning 
of  creation : — 

The  purposeless  condition  of  crea- 
tion, being  due  to  dispensational, 
not  natural  laws,  is  divinely  de- 
feigned  to  afford  a  longing  for 
emancipation  from  present  vanity 
and  for  participation  in  the  future 
i;lory  of  the  redeemed. 


21  Thi<  hope  or  yearning  of  creation  is 
an  observed  and  recognized  fact. 


18.  For  I  reckon  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us. 


19.  For  the  earnest  expectation 
of  the  creature'  waiteth*  *"'»«• 
the    manifestation    of 
sons  of  God. 


for 
the 


20.  For  the  creature*  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  wil- 
lingly, but  by  reason  of  him 
who  hath  subjected  the 
same  in  hope, 

2 1 .  Because  *  the  creature  •  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 

22.  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now. 


'  Cre«uon. 


Is  tarrying. 


Creation. 


That 


"  Creatioa. 


III.  28—35.1        Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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The  knowledge  that  all  things 
aroand  true  Christians  cooperate 
ibr  their  welfare,  since  they  are 
elected  to  be  recipients  of  divine 
favour. 

%yy.  K  confinnation  of  the  fact  that 
all  things  co-operate  for  the  good 
of  true  Christians  : — 

They  are  all  the  subjects  of  a 
definite  and  connected  series  of 
divine  acts  of  favour,  designed  in 
a  past  eternity,  and  to  be  consum- 
mated in  a  future  :  viz.^  predestina- 
tion, election,  justification,  glori- 
fication. 


28.  And  we  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God, 
to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose. 


4.  A  nview  of  the  blessedness  of  the  life 
»tttlmrit  of  rapturous  exclamations  (vers. 

3^  Direct  inferences  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  plan  of  redemption  (iii.  21 
— viiL  30)  : — 

First,  believers  have  absolute 
security  through  the  divine  cham- 
pionship. 

32.  Secondly,  there  is  no  limit  to 
believers  riches,  through  God's 
crowning  gift  of  His  Son,  which 
indodes  by  anticipation  all  others. 

33-  Thirdly,  believers*  indemnity  is 
unassailable  through  the  divine 
justification. 

34*  The  unassailableness  of  believers* 
indemnity  is  assured  by  the 
Saviour's  death,  resurrection,  and 
intercession. 


3i- 


An  exultant  outburst  on  a  review 
of  the  result  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  adverse  circumstances 
separating  believers  from  Christ's 
love  to  them. 


29.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren. 

3a  Moreover  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also 
called:  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified  :  and 
whom  he  justified,  them  he 
also  glorified. 

of  the  justified,  with  a  triumphant 
31—39). 


31.  What  shall  we  then  say  to 
these  things?  If  God  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 

32.  He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not 
with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  ? 

33.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect? 
//  is  God  that  justifieth. 

34.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth? 

//  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  that  is  risen  again, 
who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us. 

35.  Who  shall  separate  us  from 

the  love  of  Christ?  shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution,  or  fiimine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword? 
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36.  A  parenthetical  Scripture  proof  that 
adverse  circumstances  are  ever  the 
heritage  of  God's  faithful  people 
(Ps.  xliv.  22). 


37. 


to 


The  explanation  why  adverse  cir- 
cumstances   cannot    separate    be- 
lievers   from     Christ's    love 
them : — 

They  are  enabled,  by  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  Christ  s  love,  to 
triumph  over  the  depressing  effect 
of  adverse  circumstances  in  the 
exercise  of  responsive  love. 

38,  39.  An  explanation,  from  the 
nature  of  the  divine  love,  why 
no  circumstances  can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  why 
believers  triumph  over  adverse  cir- 
cumstances in  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsive love : — 

The  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
conceivable  influence,  mundane  or 
supermundane,  being  able  to 
separate  them  from  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  is  here  viewed  as 
the  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
them. 


36.  As  it  is  written.  For  tbjf 
sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
daylong;  weareaccoimtei 
as  sheep  for  the  slaogko. 


37.  Nay,  in  aU  these  tfamgs  we 
are  more  than  cooqneron 
through     him   that  lored 


OS. 


38.  For  I  am  persuaded,  tint 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalitieSi 
nor  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come, 

39.  Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


III.  DISPENSATIONAL  AND  ARGUMENTATIVE  PORTION. 

(ix. — xi.  36.) 

A.  GOD*S  DISPENSATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS  RESPECTING  THE  PARTIAL  RE- 
JECTION OF  THE  Tews  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  viewed 

FROM  THEIR  DIVINE  SIDE.     ThE  CONSISTENCY  AND  HARMONY  OF 

God's  PAST  dealings  in  the  election  of  nations,  famiues, 

AND    individuals,    IN    EVERY    INSTANCE  APART    FROM    PERSONAL 

merit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  right  as  the 
Creator,  not  in   a  summary  manner,   but  for  beneficent 

DESIGNS,  IS  IN  keeping  WITH  AND  JUSTIFIES  HlS  PRESENT 
DEALINGS  IN  THE  PREDICTED  PARTIAL  REJECTION  OF  THE  JEWS 
AND  THE  CALL  OF  THE  GeNTILES  (ix.   I — 31). 

1.  An  introduction  to  the  entire  vindication  of  the  divine  purposes  respect- 

ing  Israel  (vers,  i — 5). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  election  stated  (vers.  6 — 13). 

3.  The  doctrine  of  election  defended  (vers.  14 — 24). 


Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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ofs  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  call  of  only 
r  the  Jeu-s  (vers.  25 — 29). 

respecting  Gentiles  and  Jews  (vers.  30,  31). 

\eium  to  the  entire  vindication  of  the  divim  purposes  respecting 

•5)- 

lent  of  the  writer*s  own 
ef  on  viewing  his  na- 
tion from  the  blessings 
>tion,  prefaced  by  an 
Q  of  his  sincerity. 


he  reality  of  his  grief : — 
(liness  to  wish  himself 
to  destruction  if  it  would 
•    nation's  spiritual  in- 


1  of  his  nation's  dignity 
itives  subjoined,  as  ex- 
e  intensity  of  his  grief : 

option  as  God's  peculiar 

)3rment  of  the  token  of 

»resence ; 

:nants  ; 

Td  trust  of  a  divinely- 

and   gloriously-admini- 

pie  with  its  sacrifices  and 

nises  ; 

rchal  ancestry ; 

►ve  all,  their  earthly  con- 

h  the   Mc:>siah  who  is 


1.  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I 
lie  not,  my  conscience  also 
bearing  me  witness  in  the 
Holy  Ghost, 

2.  That  I  have  great  heavi- 
ness  and  continual  sorrow 
in  my  heart. 

3.  For  I  coald  wish  that  my< 
self  were  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh : 


4.   Who  are  Israelites ;  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory, 

and  the  covenants, 

and  the  giving  of  the  law, 


and  the  service  of  God, 

and  the  promises ; 
5.    Whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  as  concerning 
the  flesh  Christ  came^  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.    Amen. 


ne  of  election  stated  {ytxs.  6 — 13). 

on  to  prevent  the  draw- 
alse  inference  from  the 
of  hb  grief : — 
riarchal   promise  in  its 
Israel  remains  valid. 
idity  of  the  patriarchal 


6.    Not  as  though '  the  word  of 
God  hath  taken  none  eflect. 


'  Lut  the  caic  i»  not  kuch  as  thaL 
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promise  supported  by  a  statement  i 
implying  the  doctrine  of  elej>  | 
tion  : —  j 

Not  the    whole  nation,   bat   a  ' 
limited,  chosen  portion  are  those  to  ! 
whom  the  promises  referred. 
The   election  of  the  children  of  ■ 
Isaac,  as  recipients  of  blessing  in 
preference  to  the  other  descendants  . 
of  Abraham,  is  of  a  like  character  < 
to  the  election  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  Jews  to  promised  spiritual 
blessing  ^Gen.  xxi.  12). 

The   special   spiritual    lesson    in«  : 

tended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  pre-  I 

ference  of  the  children  of  Isaac  as  ! 

recipients  of  national  blessings  in-  J 

stead  of  Abraham's  olfur  descend-  j 

ants: —  ' 

Those  of  the  divine  will  and 
choice  are  the  children  of  the  pro- 
mise. 


9.  A  Scripture  proof  that  Isaac  was 
the  chUd  of  promise,  justif\'ing  the 
conclusion  that  those  of  the  divine 
will  and  choice  are  the  children  of 
the  promise  (ver.  8).  (Gen.  x\'iiL 
10,  14.) 

10,  II.  The  doctrine  of  election  further 
and  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
preference — independent  of  per- 
sonal merit  or  demerit — of  the 
younger  over  the  elder  of  Isaac's 
lawfully-born  children,  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  God's  choice 
might  rest  solely  upon  His  sovereign 
wiS  andpurpc^ 


12,  13.  A  Scripture  statement  as  to  the 
preference  of  the  younger  over  the 
elder  of  Isaac's  lawfully-born  chil- 
dren (Gen.  XXV.  23 ;  Mai.  i.  2,  3). 


For  they  are  not  all  Isndi 
which  are  of  Isnd : 

7.  Neither,  because  they  an 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  vt 
they  an  chiklren:  bat,  h 
Isaac  shall  thy  xed  be 
caUed. 


8.  That  is.  They  which  are 
the  children  of  the  flesh, 
these  art  not  the  children 
of  God:  bat  the  duldrenoT 
the  promise  are  counted  fiv 
the  seed. 

9.  For  this  is  the  word  of  pro- 
mise. At  this  time  wul  I 
come,  and  Sarah  shall  bive 
a  son. 


la  And  not  only  this;  but 
when  Rebecca  also  had  coo- 
ceived  by  one,  even  by  oar 
father  Isaac ; 

11.  (For  the  children  being  not 
3ret  bom,  neither  having 
done  any  good  or  evil,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  acooid- 
ing  to  election  might  stand, 
not  of  works»  bat  of  him 
thatcalleth;) 

12.  It  was  said  onto  her.  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  yooi^er. 

13.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have 
I  loved,  bat  Earn  have  I 
hated. 


X.  i4-aa] 


Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
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3.  The  doctrine  of  election  defended  (vers.  14 — 24). 

\.  A  suggested  £dse  doctrinal  infer- 
ence from  the  election  of  a  limited 
portion  of  Israel,  and  of  the  seed 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  Esau  (vers.  6 — 11) : — 

Election    is    inconsistent     with 
divine  justice. 


4,  15.  First  reply:  God  has  a  sove- 
reign right  to  exercise  nurcy^  as 
tanght  to  Moses  when  he  pleaded 
for  the  offending  Israelites  (Exod. 
xxxiiL  19). 

6.  The  conclusion  from  God*s  declara- 
tion of  His  sovereign  right  to  exer- 
cise mercy : — 

The  bestowment  of  divine  bless- 
ings is  not  dependent  upon  human 
wul  or  effort,  but  upon  the  un- 
merited &vour  of  God. 

17.  Second  reply:  God  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  txttcisc  judgment,  as  seen 
in  Hb  dealings  with  Pharaoh 
(Elxod.  ix.  16). 


18.  The  conclusion  from  God's  declara- 
tion to  Moses  and  from  His  dealings 
with  Pharaoh  : — 

The  active  exercise  of  His  sove- 
reign right  in  mercy  and  in  judg- 
ment is  indisputable  and  imre- 
stricted. 

19L  A  suggested  £ilse  inference  as  to 
God's  sovereign  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  mercy  (ver.  18) : — 

God  is  not  justified  in  bringing  a 
charge  against  unbelievers,  since 
human  responsibility  is  precluded 
by  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign 
win. 

2a  first  reply :  Man  as  a  creature  is 
precluded  from  questioning  the  de- 
crees of  the  Creator. 


14- 


What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
Is  there  unrighteousness  with 
God?    • 

God  forbid. 
1 5.  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will 
have  compassion. 


16.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
nmneth,  but  of  God  that 
sheweth  mercy. 

17.  For  the  scripture  saith  unto 
Pharaoh,  Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised 
thee  up,  that  I  might  shew 
my  power  in  thee,  and  that 
my  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  adl  the  earth. 


18.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
and  whom  he  will  he  harden- 
eth. 


19.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto 
me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault?  For  who  hath  re- 
sisted his  will  ? 

20.  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against 
God? 
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20,  21.  Second  reply :  The  absolute  right 
of  the  Creator  over  the  creature  is 
interrogatively  stated,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  control  of  the  potter 
over  the  clay. 


22. 


23. 


Third  reply:  There  is  no  ground  of 
complaint,  respecting  God's  sove- 
reign exercise  of  judgment  which  is 
marked  by  extreme  forbearance  to 
the  lost. 

24.  Fourth  reply:  There  is  no 
ground  of  complaint  respecting 
God's  sovereign  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, as  thereby  the  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  His  own  perfections  is 
displayed  in  beneficent  designs  re- 
gaining the  elect,  including  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews. 


Shall  the  thing  fonnedsif 
to  him  that  formed  it,  Whj 
hast  thou  made  me  thus? 

21.  Hath  not  the  potter  pover 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour,  and  another 
unto  dishonour? 

22.  What  if  God,  wiUii^  to 
shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  enduei 
with  much  loi^ttfferingtbe 
vessels  of  wtath  fitted  to 
destruction : 

23.  And  that  he  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  bis 
glory  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy,  which  he  had  afore 
prepared  unto  gloiy, 

24.  Even  us,  whom  he  hath 
called,  not  of  the  Jews  cmly, 
but  also  of  the  Gentiles? 


4.  Scripture  proofs  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles^  and  of  the  call  of  only  & 
portion  of  the  Jews  (vers.  25 — 29). 


25,   26.  Scripture  proofs  of  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles  (Hosea  ii.  23,  i.  10). 


27 — 29.  Scripture  proofs  of  a  portion 
only  of  the  Jews  being  admitted  to 
Gospel  blessings  (Isa.  xxviii.  22, 
X,  22,  23,  L  9). 


26. 


25.  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee, 
I  will  call  them  my  people, 
which  were  not  my  people ; 
and  her  beloved,  which  was 
not  beloved. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
thcU  in  the  place  whore  it 
was  said  unto  them.  Ye 
are  not  my  people ;  there 
shall  they  be  called  the 
children  of  the  living  God 
Esaias  also  crieth  concern- 
ing Israel,  Though  the 
number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be 
saved  : 

28.  For  he  will  finish  the  work, 
and  cut  it  short  in  righteous- 
ness :  because  a  short  work 
will  the  Lord  make  upon  the 
earth. 


27 


-29—30 
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29.  And  as  Esaias  said  before, 
Except  the  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth  had  left  us  a  seed, 
we  had  been  as  Sodoma, 
and  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrha. 


5.  Camclusions  respecting  Gentiles  and  Jews  (vers.  30,  31). 

,  31.  Conclusions  from  a  review  of 
the  predictions  respecting  the  call 
of  the  Gentiles  (vers.  25,  26),  and 
a  portion  only  of  the  Jews  being 
admitted  to  Gospel  blessings  (vers. 
27—29)  :— 

The  divinely  proffered  righteous-  30. 
ncss  by  faith  is  conferred  upon  the 
Gentiles,  who  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  righteousness  and  con- 
ditionally  unqualified  for  its  recep- 
tion; while  it  is  withheld  from 
lsnel,who  are  the  natural  recipients  31, 
as  being  outwardly  connected  with 
righteousness. 


I 


What  shall  we  say  then? 
That  the  Gentiles,  which 
followed  not  after  righteous- 
ness, have  attained  to  right- 
eousness, even  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  faith. 
But  Israel,  which  followed 
after  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness, hath  not  attained  to 
the  law  of  righteousness.' 


^.  (Jod's  dispensational  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  partial 

REJECTION  OF  ISRAEL  AND  THE  CALL  OF  THE  GeNTILES,  VIEWED 
FROM  THEIR  HUMAN  SIDE,  IN  ORDER  TO  JUSTIFY  HiS  DEALINGS 
WITH  THEM  RESPECTIVELY.     ThE  JEWS  ACCOMPLISHED  THEIR  OWN 

rejection  by  perversely  refusing  the  divinely-proffered 
righteousness,  and  guiltily  spurning  the  easy  and  conse- 
quently universal  conditions  of  its  offer,  while  the 
Gentiles,  by  welcoming  it,  attained  their  present  position 
(ix.  32—*-  21). 

1.  Isners  error  respecting  the  divinely-proflfered  righteousness  (ix.  32 — 

«  3)- 

2.  A  description  of  the  divinely-proffered  righteousness,  and  of  its  easy  and 

universud  accessibility  (x.  4 — 13). 

>  The  inexcnsableness  of  Israel's  rejection  of  the  divinely-proffered 
righteousness,  on  account  of  its  universal  proclamation  and  accessi- 
bility (x.  14 — 21). 

I.  Israefs  error  respecting  the  divinely-proffered  righteousness  (ix.  32 — x.  3). 

>2.  The  occasion  of  Israel,  the  natural 
recipients  oi  righteousness,  failing 
to  obtain  the  divinely-proffered 
righteousness : — 


*  Om/ of  righteousneu. 


C 
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They  sought  it  by  human  effort, 
and  not  by  the  divinely-appointed 
means  of  faith. 

The  secret  of  their  failing  thus  to 
exercise  faith  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divinely-proffered  righteous- 
ness : — 

Christ,  the  divinely-appointed  ob- 
ject of  faith,  was  made  by  them  the 
occasion  of  their  stumbling. 

33.  This  conduct  of  the  Jews  is  referred 
to  in  the  twofold  prophecy  respect- 
ing Christ :  vw., — 

He  would  prove  both  an  occasion 
of  stumbling  and  ruin ;  and  also  a 
ground  of  strength  and  security  to 
believers  (Isa.  xxviii.  i6). 


32.  Wherefore?  Becaus 
sought  it  not  by  £adth, 
it  were  by  the  worics 
law. 


For  they  stumbled 
stumblingstone ; 


33.  As  it  is  written,  Bch 
lay  in  Sion  a  stum 
stone  and  xx>ck  of  of 
and  whosoever  believ 
him  shall  not  be  asha 


1 .  The  expression  of  the  apostle's  soli- 
citude for  Israel's  salvation. 

2.  The  cause  and  justification  of  his 
solicitude : — 

Their  ignorant  religious  zeaL 

3.  The  explanation  of  their  ignorant 
religious  zeal : — 

The  blind  and  perverse  substitu- 
tion of  a  self- wrought  righteousness 
for  a  divinely-proffered  righteous- 
ness. 


3-  For  they  being  ignoi 
God*s  righteousness, 
going  alx)ut  to  est 
their  own  righteou 
have  not  submitted 
selves  unto  the  righteoi 
ofGod. 

2.  A  descriptum  of  the  dwintly'profftred  righteousness,  and  of  its  eas 
universal  accessilnlity  (x.  4 — 13). 


1.  Brethren,  my  heart's 
and  prayer  to  God  for 
is,  that  they  mi^t  be 

2.  For  I  bear  them  reoa 
they  have  a  zeal  of  Go 
not  according  to  know 


The  proof  that  the  Jews  in  rejecting 
Christ  rejected  the  divinely-pro^ 
fered  righteousness : — 

The  divinely-proffered  righteous- 
ness was  the  perfect  righteousness 
conferred  upon  believers,  and 
founded  upon  the  work  of  Christ, 
to  whom  the  law  conducts. 


For  Christ  w  the  end  < 
law  for  righteousne 
every  one  that  believd 
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anation  of  the  way  of  pro- 
at  of  the  divinely-proffered 
lisness  negatively  stated : — 
not  by  law,  which  requires 
racticable  condition :  mx.y 
perfection  (Lev.  xviii.  5). 


ccessibility  of  the  divinely- 
d  righteousness  rugatrvely 
itrastively  stated : — 
iperhuman  or  impracticable 
s  required  to  commence, 
n,  or  complete  the  work  of 
n. 


xessibility  of  the  divinely- 
d    righteousness  positively 

preached  Gospel  is  within 
ready  for  utterance  in  con- 
and  easy  of  reception  (Deut. 
—14). 

ssible  conditions  of  the  pro- 

at  of  the  divinely-proffered 

isness  stated  as  the  reason 

xessibility  : — 

tie  confession  of  Christ,  and 

I  the  great  central  fact  of 

tion. 


natory  axiomatic  restatement 
conditions  for  the  procure- 
the  divinely-proffered  right- 
s  given  in  their  order,  and 
\  their  respective  offices: — 
he  exercise  of  a  heartfelt 
necessary  for  the  attain- 
'  righteousness,  and 


5.  For  Moses  describeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law.  That  the  man 
which  doeth  those  things 
shall  live  by  them. 


6^  But  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this 
wise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart. 
Who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  dovm/rom  abcve:) 

7.  Or,  Who  shall  descend  into 
the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring 
up  Chxist  again  from  the 
dead.) 


8. 


But  what  saith  it?  The 
word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart :  that  is,  the  word  of 
faith,  which  we  preach  ; 


That '  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  thalt  be  saved. 


10.    For  with  the  heart  man  be- 
lieveth  unto  righteousness ; 


Because. 
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ftnd  widi  the  montfi  ooofci* 
sum  is  made  unto  sahitioB. 

For  the  sariptnie  siith, 
Whosoever  beliereth  os 
him  shall  not  be  •«'»«'»*^ 


(2)  An  outspoken  confession  is 
necessary  for  obtaining  final  salva- 
tion. 

11.  A  Scripture  proof  that  belief  is  the      II. 
condition  of  righteousness,  a  con- 
dition which  consequently  brings 
it    within   universal    reach    (Isa. 
xxviii.  16). 

12.  An  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
salvation  being  within  universal 
reach : — 

The  offer  of  the  Gospel  is  made      12. 
to  Jew  and  Gentile  indiscriminately 
on  account  of  the  fulness  of  grace 
in  Christ  for  all  applicants. 

13.  A  scripture  proof  of  the  universality      1 3. 
of  the  offer  on  accoimt  of  the  fiill- 
ness  of   grace   in  Christ   for  all 
believing  supplicants  (Joel  il  32). 

3.   The  inexcusabUness  of  IsraeVs  rejection  of  the  dixnndy'projfirei  right- 
eousness, on  account  of  its  universal  proclamation  and  accessUnliiy  (x.  14—41). 


For  there  is  no  difietcBce 
between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek :  for  the  same  Loid 
over  all  is  rich  nato  all  that 
call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved. 


14,  15.  The  universality  of  the  offer 
implies  a  universal  proclamation 
and  a  universal  commission  on 
the  assumed  principle  of  the  end 
implying  the  means. 


15.  The  prophetic  description  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  advent  of  the 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  are  wel- 
comed by  heathen  nations  is  cited  to 
prove  a  universal  proclamation 
and  a  universal  commission  (Isa. 
lit  7 ;  Nah.  i.  15). 

16.  A  contrast  drawn  between  Israel's 
persistent  refusal  and  the  accessi- 
bility and  easy  conditions  of  the 
righteousness  universally  offered  in 
the  universally-preached  Gospel. 

An  assertion  in  the  form  of  a 
prediction  is  given  of  Israel's  un- 
belief, which  was  the  ground  of  their 
refusal  (Isa.  liii.  i). 

//•    jThe  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of 


14.  How  then  shall  thor  call  oa 
him  in  whom  th^  have  not 
believed?  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  wbom 
they  have  not  heard?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher? 

15.  Aiid  how  shall  they  pieadi, 
except  they  be  sent  ? 

as  it  is  written.  How  bean- 
tifiil  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preadi  the  gos^  of 
peace,and  brii^  glad  tidii^ 
of  good  thii^  t 


16.   But  they  have  not  all  obeyed 
thegospeL 


For  Esaias  saith,  Loid,  who 
hath  believed  our  report! 
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a  muTcnal  pfodamatioii,  implied 
in  Tcrs.  14,  15,  is  stated  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  an  argument  to  prove 
the  inexcnsableness  of  the  Jewish 
refusal  of  the  Gospel  mentioned  in 
Tcr.  16 : — 

Faith  and  hearing  are  the  re- 
lalts  of  the  universal  commission; 
fiuth  being  the  result  of  hearing, 
and  hearing  of  the  word  of  G^ 
being  preadied. 

i&  A  suggested  Jewish  excuse  for  not 
believing: — 
They  have  not  heard  the  Gospel 


Reply:  The  excuse  is  invalid  ; 
the  predicted  universality  of  the 
preaching  rendered  not  hearing  out 
of  the  question  (Psa.  xix.  4). 

9.   A  sngj^csted  Jewish  palliation  for 
not  believing  on  hearing: — 
They  were  not  sufficiently  fore- 


First  Reply  :  The  fact  of  Israel 
being  roused  to  emulation  through 
the  Gentiles,  intimating  thereby  a 
transfer  of  privileges,  was  predicted 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  21). 

XX  Stcomd  Reply:  The  Gentiles'  ad- 
mission into  divine  favour  was  more 
nhunly  predicted  by  Isaiah  (Isa. 
Ixv.  I). 

\\.  Third  Reply:  In  contrast  with 
Gentile  admission,  the  predicted 
persistent  Jewish  refusal,  despite 
repeated  warnings  and  entreaties, 
rendered  Jewish  rejection  doubly 
merited  (Isa.  Ixv.  2). 


17.  So  then  faith  comHh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God. 


18.    But  I  say.  Have  they  not 
heard? 

Yes  verilv,  their  sound  went 
into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world. 


19.  But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel 
know? 

First  Moses  saith,  I  will 
provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
them  that  are  no  people, 
and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will 
anger  you. 

20.  'But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and 
saith,  I  was  found  of  them 
that  sought  me  not ;  I  was 
made  manifest  unto  them 
that  asked  not  after  me. 

21.  But  to  Israel  he  saith,  All 
day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  bands  unto  a  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying 
people. 


Z,  God's  dispensation  al  arrangements  respecting  the  nature  and 

EXTENT  OF  LsRAEL'S  REJECTION,  THE  TERMS  OF  GENTILE  ADMISSION, 
AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THESE  EVENTS  TO  EACH  OTHER  AS  WELL  AS 
TO  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHEME  OF  REDEMPTION,  EXPLAINED  TO 
EXTOL  His  beneficent  purposes,  thereby  JUSTIFYING  His  DEAL- 
INGS WITH   MANKIND  (xi). 

I.  Israel  not  wholly,  but  partially  rejected  bom  sharing  the  privileges  ol 
redemption  /vcrst  / — 10). 
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2.  Israel  temporarily,  not  fmally,  rejected  from  their  covenanted  and 
destined  place  as  God's  peculiar  people  (vers.  II — 1 6). 

3.  The  relationship  between  Jewish  rejection  and  Gentile  admission  (ren. 
17-28). 

4.  The  imchangeableness  of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  Jew  and 
Gentile  (vers.  29 — 32). 

5.  Rapturous  adoration  of  the  divine  mind  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  com* 
prehensive  scheme  of  redemption  (vers.  33 — 36). 

I.  Isratl  not  wholly,  but  partially  refected  from  sharing  the  friinl^  4 
redemption  (vers.  I — lo). 

I.  A  suggested  false  inference  arising 
from  the  predicted  and  doubly 
merited  rejection  of  the  Jew^  from 
their  privileged  position  (ix.  32 — 
X.  21)  :— 

They  are  entirely  rejected  from        I. 
the  privileges  of  redemption. 

First  Reply:  A  matter-of-fact  dis- 
proof: — 

The  writer,  claiming  to  be  a 
recipient  of  divine  favour,  is  of  un- 
douDted  Jewish  descent 


2.      Second  Reply:  A  doctrinal  dis- 
proof:— 

The  election  of  the  Jews  to  be 
God's  peculiar  people  precludes  the 
idea  of  such  total  rejection. 

2 — ^4.     Third  Reply:  A  historical  dis- 
proof illustrating  the  doctrinal : — 
In  Elijah's  days,  a  time  of  uni- 
versal dejection,  a  faithful  remnant 
existed  (i  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  18). 


I  say  then.  Hath  Goi  cast 
away  his  people  ? 


God  forbid.  For  I  also 
am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  </the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 


2.   God  hath  not  cast  away  his 
people  which  he  foreknei^' 


5.  The  doctrinal  bearings,  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  of 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  faithful 
remnant  in  Elijah's  days : — 


Wot  ye  not  what  the  scrip- 
ture saith  of  EUas  ?  how  he 
maketh  intercession  to  God 
against  Israel,  saying, 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy 
prophets,  and  digged  down 
thine  altars ;  and  I  am  left 
alone,  and  they  seek  my  lif& 
But  what  saith  the  answer 
of  God  unto  him  ?  I  ha^'e 
reserved  to  myself  sevcu 
thousand  'men,  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  thi 
image  ofBzaL 
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it  on  the  same  principle 
3n  due  to  divine  favour 


ificance  of  the  principle 
ue  to  divine  favour : — 
on  on  the  principle  of 
in  election  on  the  prin- 
ks, are  mutually  exclu- 
e  very  nature  of  things. 


1  as  to  Israel's  position 
le  privil^^  of  redemp- 
ipplication  to  their  case 
pie  of  election  v— 
whole  has  not  obtained 
s.  but  a  remnant  on  the 
election  has,  and  the 
inded  in  righteous  re- 
proofs of  the  judicial 
f  Israel  as  a  whole 
4  ;    Isa.  xxix.  lo ;  Ps. 


5.  Even  so  then  at  this  present 
time  also  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of 
grace. 


6.  And*  if  hj  grace,  then  is  it 
no  more  of  works :  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But 
if  t^  ^^^  of  works,  then  is  it 
no  more  grace :  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work. 


7.  WTiat  then  ?  Israel  hath  not 
obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for;  but  the  election 
hath  obtained  it,  and  the 
rest  were  blinded. 

8.  (According  as  it  is  written, 
God  hath  given  them  the 
spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that 
they  should  not  see,  and  ears 
that  they  should  not  hear ;) 
unto  this  day. 

9.  And  David  saith.  Let  their 
table  be  made  a  snare,  and 
a  trap,  and  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  a  recompence 
unto  them : 

10.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened, 
that  they  may  not  see,  and 
bow  down  their  back  alway. 


orarifyt  not  finally  y  rejected  from  their  covenanted  and  des- 
'  s  pecidiar  people  (  vers.  II  — 1 6). 


'alse  inference  from  the 

dicial   blindness   of  a 

rael : — 

1  from  their  covenanted 

place  as  God's  peculiar 

iL 


II.  I  say  then,  Have  they  stum- 
bled that  they  should  fall  ? 


*  Now  or  But 
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First  Reply^  denying  that  their 
fall  is  final,  and  shewing  ^at  it  is 
temporary, and  was  designed  topro- 
duce  beneficial  results  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  reflex  and  ultimate  bless- 
ings to  themselves. 

12.  An  assurance  that  ultimate  blessings 
may  be  looked  for  on  Israel's  re- 
storation : — 

That  the  subsequent  recovery 
of  Israel  will  certainly  occasion 
an  increase  of  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  their  fall  and  loss  of 
privileges  having  enriched  the 
Gentiles. 

13.  The  apostle's  address  to  the  Gentiles 
in  speaking  to  the  Jews  is  justified 
by  his  wish  to  faithfully  discharge 
his  office  as  the  apostle  of  the 
former. 

14.  His  chief  reason  for  speaking  to 
the  Gentiles: — 

The  knowledge  that  thus  address- 
ing them,  and  their  consequent 
admission  into  divine  favour,  would 
create  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the 
Jews  which  might  excite  them  to 
turn  to  God. 

15.  The  ground  for  the  inference  in 
verse  it,  that  the  recovery  of  the 
Jews  would  result  in  blessing  to 
the  Gentiles  :-^ 

If  God  could  make  a  blessing 
result  from  so  untoward  an  event 
as  Israel's  rejection,  how  much 
richer  results  will  He  not  as- 
suredly efiect  from  so  auspicious 
an  event  as  their  restoration  ! 

16.  Second  reply :  The  ceremonial  con- 
nexion between  the  wave-sheaf  and 
the  entire  crop,  and  the  seminal 
connexion  between  the  root  and  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  illustrate  that 
God's  election  of  Abraham  involved 
that  of  his  seed. 


God  forbid:  but  rather 
throu^  their  &U  salvatioo 
is  come  mito  the  Gentiles, 
for  to  provoke  them  to  ja* 
lousy. 


12.  Now  if  the  &11  of  them  k 
the  ridies  of  the  world,  aid 
the  diminishing  of  them  the 
ridies  of  the  (Utiles ;  hnr 
much  more  their  fnhiess? 


13.  For  I  speak  to  you  GoidlflE, 
inasmudi  as  I  am  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,'  I  magni^ 
mine  office : 


14.  If  by  any  means  I  nay 
provoke  to  emulaticm  them 
which  are  my  flash,  asd 
might  save  some  of  them. 


15.  For'  if  the  casting  away  of 
them  be  the  reconciling  of 
the  world,  what  shaU  the 
receiving  of  them  be,  but  life 
from  theclead? 

16.  For*ifthcfirstfruit  A^holy, 
the  lump  is  also  h^y:  and 
if  the  root  be  holy,  so  art 
the  brancbes. 


*  For  I  am  speaking  to  you  Gentiles :  inasmuch,  thtn.  as  I  an  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
■  But  or  Moreover. 

*  But  or  Moreover. 
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3.    The 
vcfs.  17 — 28). 


bitween  Jewish  rg'eetum   and   GeniiU    admission 


7.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  faxX 
of  God's  election  in  Abraham  in- 
Tolvtng  that  of  his  seed,  stated  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  bring  out  the  re- 
Utionship  between  the  Jewish  partial 
rejection  and  Gentile  reception : — 
A  portion  of  Israel  are  rejected 
from  covenant  blessings,  and  the 
Gentiles  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  these. 


[&  The  Gentiles  are  forbidden  to  boast 
over  the  Jews :  the  Gentiles  are 
not  the  channel  of  blessine  to  the 
Jews,  bat  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles. 

19.  A  soflgested  Gentile  reply  to  the 
prohiCmoo  acainst  boasting,  and  to 
ibe  relatioDship  between  him  and 
the  Jew  (vers.  17,  18)  :— 

llie  Jewish  rejeetioD  was  pur- 
poidy  ior  Gentile  admission. 

30.  The  Gentile  reply  is  shewn  to  be  no 
defence,  as  the  Jews  were  rejected 
for  unbelief,  and  the  Gentiles  stand 
\j  £uth,  both  of  which  facts  pre- 
diHle  boasting. 

A  coosequeat  wamii^  to  the  Gen- 
tiles against  pride  and  mlse  security. 

21.  A  motive  urged  for  the  avoidance 
of  pride  and  false  security : — 

The  exclusion  of  even  God's  people 
for  sin  i&  a  warning  to  the  Gentiles 
who  are  in  a  le^s  privileged  position. 

22.  The  Gentiles'  attention  is  directed 
to  the  manifestation  of  divine  mercy 
in  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  of  punitive  justice  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  Jews. 

i2,  23.  The  continuance  of  divine  mercy 
and  punitive  justice  towards  Jew 
and  Gentile  is  conditional : — 
Firsiy  the  standing  of  the  Gen- 


'7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


And '  if  some  of  the  branches 
be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being 
a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graff ed 
in  among  thexn,  and  with 
them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 

Boast  not  against  the 
branches.  But  if  thou  boast, 
thou  bearest  not  the  root, 
but  the  root  thee. 


Thou  wilt  say  then.  The 
branches  were  broken  off, 
that  I  might  be  grafiied  in. 

Well ;  because  of  unbelief 
they  were  broken  off,  and 
thou  atandest  by  faith. 


Be    not    highminded,    but 
fear: 


For  if  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  take  heed 
lest  he  also  spare  not  thee. 

Behold  therefore  the  good 
ness  and  severity  of  God 
on  them  which  fell,  severity 
but  toward  thee,  goodness, 


I  if  thou  continue  in  his  good 


But. 
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tiles  will  be  forfeited  on  their  failing 
to  comply  with  its  tenns ; 

Secondly^  the  Jewish  restoration 
will  take  place  on  the  cessation  of 
their  unbelief. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  Jewish 
restoration : — 

Firsty  it  is  possible^  as  divine 
power  can  bring  about  its  accom- 
plishment ; 

24,  Secondly y  it  is  probable  ;  the  re- 
covery of  the  Jews — the  natural 
recipients  of  divine  favour — is  more 
likely  and  seemingly  congruous 
than  was  the  introduction  into  the 
Church  of  the  conditionally  un- 
qualified Gentiles. 

25,  26.    Thirdly y  it  was  pre-determined : 

a  knowledge  of  this  hidden  truth 
respecting  Israel's  future  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Gentile  self-com- 
placent confidence  :  viz..  Partially- 
diffused  judicial  blindness  rests  over 
Israel  till  the  ingathering  of  the 
elect  Gentiles  during  the  Jewish 
exclusion,  when  the  full  national 
restoration  will  take  place. 

26,  27.  Scripture  proofs  of  Israelis  full 
national  restoration  (Isa.  lix.  20, 


21  ;     Ps. 
xxxi.  31). 


adv.    7,    liii.  6 ;    Jer. 


28. 


TAird  reply:  Israel's  present  two- 
fold relation  proves  that  their  re- 
jection is  not  final : — 

They  are  treated  hostilely  for  the 
Gospel  to  be  ministered  to  the 
Gentiles,  but  still  are  an  object  of 
the  divine  favour  on  accoimt  of 
their  connexion  with  the  fathers. 


ness:    otherwise  thou  also 
shalt  be  cut  off. 
23.    And  they  also,  if  they  abide 
not  still  m  unbelief  shall  be 
graffed  in : 


for  God  is  able  to  graff  them 
in  again. 

24.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of 
the  olive  tree  which  b  wild 
by  nature,  and  wert  graffed 
contrary  to  nature  into  a 
good  olive  tree  :  how  much 
more  shall  these,  which  be  the 
natural  branches,  be  graffed 
into  their  own  olive  tree  ? 

25.  For  I  would  not,  brethren, 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  mystery,  lest  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  own 
conceits  ;  that  blindness  in 
part  is  happened  to  Israel, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles be  come  in. 

26.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved : 

as  it  is  written.  There  shall 
come  out  of  Sion  the  De- 
liverer, and  shall  turn  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob : 

27.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins. 


28.  As  concerning  the  gospel, 
they  are  enemies  for  your 
sakes :  but  as  touching  the 
election,  they  are  beloved  for 
the  fathers'  sakes. 

4.   The  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  Jew  and  Gentile 

(vers.  29 — 32). 

29.    The  certainty  of  the  divine  arrange- 
ments, respecting  Jews  and  Gen- 
files,   rests  upon    the  divine  un- 
cbADgeableness.  \ 


29.    For  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance. 
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30^31.  An  iUnstration  of  the  divine 
unchangeableness : — 

Firsts  in  the  present  nnlooked-for 
reception  of  the  Gentiles,  occasioned 
bj  Jewish  disobedience ; 

Secondly^  in  the  ultimate  presum- 
able recovery  of  the  Jews,  dbpensa- 
tionally  brought  about  through  the 
blessing  bestowed  upon  the  Gentiles. 

32.  The  deep  abstract  reason  and  ex- 
planation of  the  divine  arrangements 
respecting  Jew  and  Gentile  : — 

God  shutting  all  men,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  up  in  a  state  of  unbelief, 
afforded  scope  for  the  full  display 
of  divine  mercy. 

5.  Rapturous  adoration  of  the  divine  mind  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  com- 
yrehensive  scheme  0/ redemption  (vers.  33 — 36). 


30.  For  as  ye  in  times  past 
have  not  believed  God,  yet 
have  now  obtained  mercy 
through  their  unbelief : 

3 1 .  Even  so  have  these  also  no w 
not  believed,  that  through 
your  mercy  they  also  may 
obtain  mercy. 


32. 


For  God  hath  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all. 


13.  An  outburst  of  adoring  wonder  at 
the  infinite  resources  and  unfathom- 
able depth  of  the  mind  of  God 
display^  in  these  dispensations  re- 
garding Jew  and  Gentile. 

'4,  35.  A  contemplation  on,  and  confir- 
mation of,  the  infinite  resources  and 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  divine 
mind  i — 

The  divine  incomprehensibility, 
originality,  and  self-sufficiency  are 
reviewed. 


A  proof  of  the  divine  originality  and 
self-sufficiency  from  the  very  nature 
and  being  of  God  HimseU  :  He  is 
the  Author,  Sustainer,  and  Ulti- 
mate End  of  all  things. 


33.  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God  !  how  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out ! 


34.  For  who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

35.  Or  who  hath  first  given  to 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recom- 
pensed unto  him  again  ? 

36.  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things :  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.    Amen. 


IV.  PRACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  SCHEME  OF 

REDEMPTION. 

Exhortation  to  Self-Consecration  to  God,  with  its  Conse- 
quent Duties  (xii. — xv.  13),  viz. : — 

I.  General  Christian  duties  as  members  of  Christ's  body  (xii.). 

?.  Civil  and  socaaJ  duties  as  included  in  the  principle  of  love  (xui-V 


I'*>^ 
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C.  The  special  Christian  duty  of  consideration  with  respect  to  disputed  points^ 
after  the  example  of  Christ  (xiv. — xv.  15). 
A.  Gemeral  Christian  duties  as  numbers  of  Chrises  body  (xiL). 


I.  An  exhortation  to  the  rational  duty 
of  entire,  personal  consecration  to 
God,  prompted  by  a  consideration 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption. 


2.  An  exhortation  to  avoid  conformity 
to  the  world,  and  to  seek  spiritual 
transformation  in  order  to  discover, 
by  personal  experience,  the  will  of 
God. 


3.  AspecificillustrationofOod'swill: — 
Inrst^  in  the  form  of  a  warning 
against  self-exaltation ; 


Secondly^  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
hortation to  esteem  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  our  spiritual  capacities. 

4,  5.  The  close  and  mutual  connexion 
existing  between  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  illustrated 
by  the  organism  of  the  natural 
body,  is  Mx^^dA  as  a  ground  for  the 
exhortation  to  esteem  themselves 
according  to  their  spiritual  capaci- 
ties. 

6 — 8.  An  exhortation  to  the  full  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  whether 
public  or  private,  as  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 


1.  I  beseech  jroa  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  oif 
God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,hoIy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which 
is  your  reasonable'  service. 

2.  And  be  not  coofonned  to 
this  world  :  but  be  ye  tnns- 
formed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  pofect, 
wiUofGod. 

3.  For  I  say,  through  the  grace 
given  unto  me,  to  every 
man  that  is  among  you,  not 
to  think  of  himsdf  more 
highly  thaji  he  ought  to 
thmk; 

but  to  thinksoberly,  accord- 
ing as  God  hath  dealt  to 
eveiy  man  the  measure  of 
faith. 

4.  For  as  we  have  Huny  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all 
members  have  not  the  same 
office : 

5.  So  we,  bting  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  an- 
other. 

6.  Having  then  gifb  differing 
accordmg  to  the  grace  that 
is  given  to  us,  whether  pro- 
phecy, let  us  prophesy  iocotA' 
mg  to  the  proportion  of  £uth; 

7.  Or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on 
our  ministering  :  or  he  that 
teacheth,  on  teaching ; 

8.  Or  he  that  exhorteth,  on 
exhortation :  he  that  giveth, 
lit  him  do  it  with  simpli- 
city ;  he  that  mleth,  with 


'  RationaL 
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9—19.  An  exhortation  to  general  Chris- 
tian duties :  vsr., — 

(1)  Unfeigned  love ; 

(2)  Abhorrence  of  evil ; 

(3)  Adherence  to  the  right ; 

(4)  Biodierly  tenderness ; 


(5)  Respect     to    fellow-Chris- 

tians ; 

(6)  Spiritual  diligence ; 

(7)  Well-tempered  holy  zeal ; 

(8)  Active  service ; 

(9)  An  expectant  joyful  spirit ; 

(10)  Patient  endurance ; 

(11)  Steady  persevering  prayer ; 

(12)  Liberality  to  the  brethren  ; 

(13)  Christian  entertainment ; 

(14)  Loving  our  enemies; 

(15)  Disinterested  sympathy  both 
in  prosperity  and  adversity ; 

(16)  Christian  concord ; 

(17)  Humble-mindedness ; 

(18)  Modesty; 

(19)  Abstinence  from  retaliation; 

(20)  A  circumspect  walk ; 

(21)  A  peaceableness  consistent 
with  right  principle  ; 

(22)  Abstinence  from  passionate 
human  retribution,  and  the  awaiting 
of  the  just  divine  retribution. 


diligence  ;  he  that  sheweth 
mercy,  with  cheerfulness. 


9.  Lft  love  be  without  dissimu- 
lation. 

Abhor  that  which  is  evil ; 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 

10.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one 
to  another  with  brotherly 
love; 

in    honour   preferring  one 
another ; 

11.  Not  slothful  in  business ;  ^ 
fervent  in  spirit : 
serving  the  Lord  ; 

12.  Rejoicing  in  hope  ; 
patient  in  tribulation ; 
continuing  instant  in  prayer ; 

13.  Distributing  to  the  necessity 
of  saints ; 

given  to  hospitality. 

14.  Bless  them  which  persecute 
you  :  bless,  and  curse  not. 

15^  Rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep. 

16.  Be  of  the  same  mind  one 

toward  another. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but 

condescend  to  men  of  low 

estate. 

Be    not  wise  in  your  own 

conceits. 

17.  Recompense  to  no  man  evil 

for  evil. 

Provide   things    honest    in 

the  sight  of  all  men. 

18.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men. 

19.  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not 
yourselves,  but  rathn-  give 
place  unto  wrath  : 


*  In  (Christian)  diligence  not  slothful. 
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The  reason  for  such  abstinence 
from  retribution  and  the  awaiting 
the  divine  retribution  : — 

It  is  folly  and  presumption  to  in- 
terfere witn  the  divine  prerogative 
(Deut.  xxxii.  35). 

2a    The  consequent  duty  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  divine  retribution : — 

The  exhibition  of  Christian  re- 
venge :  viz.^  the  shewing  your  adver- 
sary unsuspected  and  undeserved 
kindness. 

21.    A  final  exhortation  respecting  ab- 
stinence from  retribution  : — 

Not  to  be  betrayed  by  fancied  or 
real  wrongs  into  taking  revenge, 
but  to  conquer  ill-will  by  the  con- 
stant performance  of  kind  actions. 

B.  Civil  and  social  duties  as  included  in 

I.  Subjection    to    civil    powers    en-    j 
joined.  I 

A  reason  for  subjection  to  dvil 
powers : — 

Ciovemment  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution. 


2.  The  sin  and  danger  of  defiance  to 

civil  powers : — 

Insubordination  to  civil  authority 
is  opposition  to  divine  law,  and 
incurs  human  and  divine  punish- 
ment. 

3.  A  further  reason  urged  for  subjec- 

tion to  civil  jM>wers : — 

Rulers  punish  not  the  good  but 
the  evil 

An  exhortation  to  be  good  and 
submissive  citizens  on  the  ground 
of  escaping  from  punishment  and 
receiving  praise. 


for  it  is  written.  Vengeance 
is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord. 


20.  Therefore  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for 
in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 


21.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with 
good. 

tAe  principle  of  low  (xiil). 

I.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  un- 
to the  higher  powers. 

For  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God  :  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God. 


Whosoever  therefore  resis- 
teth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God:  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation.' 


3.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  bat  to  the  oil 

WHt  thoa  then  not  be  afraid 
of  the  power?  do  that  which 
is  good,  and  thoa  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same: 


Cottdcflvutitio. 
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4.  A  proof  that,  as  good  and  submis- 
sive citizens,  we  shall  receive  praise 
and  escape  punishment : — 

The  civil  power  is  God*s  protect- 
ing agent. 

A  farther  exhortation  to  be  good 
and  sabmissiTe  citizens  on  the 
groond  of  the  certainty  of  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  in- 
suboxdinate. 

5.  The  conclusion  as  to  right  motives 
for  subjection  to  civil  authority : — 

Submission  should  be  rendered, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  prudence, 
but  on  principle. 

6.  A  special  illustration  of  the  duty  of 
subjection : — 

Paying  tribute. 

Reason  for  pajring  tribute : — 

Honour  b  due  to  God's  appoint- 
ments. 

7.  Concluding  exhortations  given  in 
graduated  order — dedudble  from 
Uie  principle  that  God  is  the  su- 
preme Governor,  and  that  all  civil 
and  social  relationships  are  His 
ordering  (vers,  i — 6)  :  viz,^ — 

(i)  To  be  subordinate  to  the 
governing  and  taxing  powers. 


(2)  To  show  respect  to  persons  in 
exalted  stations,  and  to  superiors 
generally. 

8.  An  exhortation  to  the  full  discharge 
of  the  obligations  arising  from  all 
the  relationships  which  we  sustain. 

An  exhortation  to  love  which 
leads  to  the  full  discbarge  of  what 
is  due  to  others. 

A  proof  that  love  leads  to  the 
full  aischarge  of  what  is  due  to 
others: — 

Love  to  our  neighbour  fulfils 
the  law,  which  is  an  injunction  to 
manifest  love  in  all  the  relation- 
ships and  circumstances  of  life. 


For  he  is  the  minister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  eviL 


5.  Wherefore  ^^  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience  sake. 


6.  For  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  also  : 

for  they  are  God*s  ministers, 
attending  continually  upon 
this  very  thing. 


7.  Render  therefore  to  all  their 
dues :  tribute  to  whom  in- 
hvLitisdut;  custom  to  whom 
custom ; 

fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour 
to  whom  honour. 

8.  Owe  no  man  any  thing. 


but  to  love  one  another 


for  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law. 
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The  commandments  are  cited  for 
examination  as  a  proof  of  the 
statement  that  the  law  is  an  in- 
junction to  manifest  love  in  all 
the  relationships  and  circumstances 
of  life  (Exod.  xx.  13 — 17;  Lev. 
xix.  18). 


10.  A  re-statement  of  the  truth  respect- 
ing love  in  the  form  of  a  philoso- 
phical maxim  : — 

Love  works  no  ill  to  our  fellows, 
consequently  it  is  the  principle 
which  includes  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  law's  requirements. 

11.  An  enforcement  of  the  active  exer- 
cise of  love  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  is  no  time  for  spiritual 
inactivity. 

ii»  12.  The  reason  why  the  present  is 
no  time  for  spiritual  inactivity  : — 
The    day  of    deliverance    and 
reward  is  at  hand,  and  the  day  of 
opportunity  is  drawing  in. 


12.  The  duty  consequent  upon  the  near 

approach  of  deliverance,  and  the 
closing  of  the  season  of  opportunity. 
To  renounce  works  at  variance 
with  the  transparency  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  adopt  the  principles  and 
habits  of  truth  and  morality. 

13.  The  exhortation  to  renounce  works 
at  variance  with  Gospel  puritv,  and 
to  adopt  principles  of  truth,  re- 
peated in  a  way  appealing  to  the 
instinct  of  Christian  honour  : — 

We  should  conduct  ourselves 
seemly  as  living  in  an  era  of  Gospel 
light  and  knowledge. 

13,   14.  The  manner  in  which  we  should 
conduct  ourselves  seemly  : — 
First,    we  should  avoid   unbe- 


For  this,  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  Thoa  shalt  not  bear 
fisdse  witness,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  and  if  tk£re  bt  any 
other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this 
sayinf  ,  namely,  Thoa  shalt 
love  tny  neighb^  as  thyself 


10.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour :  therefore  love  u 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

1 1 .  And  that, '  knowing  the  time, 

that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep  : 


for  now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  be- 
lieved. 

12.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand : 


let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let 
us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light. 


13.  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in 
the  day ; 


not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 


*  And  (discharge)  this  (duty,  the  moreX 
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ness,  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,   not    in    strife 
and  envying. 
14.    But  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, 

and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fidfil  the  lusts 
thereof, 

C.  The  special  Christian  duty  of  connderatioH  with  rapect  to  disputed 
'Joints,  efter  the  example  of  Christ  (xiv.-— xv.  13). 

1.  The  general  duty  of  the  strong  to 
tbeimk : — 

To  admit  the  weak  to  friendly  con- 
verse and  commmiion,  but  not  to 
the  discussion  of  disputed  points. 


as  intemperance, 
impurity,  and  discord; 

Secondly^  we  should  in  our  out- 
ward life  manifest  the  power  of 
Christ  tluit  is  within  ; 

Thirdly^  we  should  cut  off  all 
occasioos  which  feed  our  corrupt 
desires  and  likings. 


2.  The  duty  of  Christian  consideration 
with  respect  to  disputed  points 
illustrated  by  a  mention  of  one : 
viM^  religious  scruples  as  to  diet 

5.  The  apostle's  advice  to  both  strong 
and  weak  respecting  the  point  in 
diinpcite  :— 

The  strong  are  warned  against 
diadainfal  estimates,  and  the  weak 
against  uncharitable  judgments. 

God's  acceptance  ^f  both  is  the 
ground  of  the  apostle's  advice. 

4.  Tht  Jirst  reason  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  consideration  with  regard 
to  disputed  points  : — 

(i)  To  criticize  and  condemn  a 
fellow-Christian  is  to  intrude  into 
the  province  of  the  divine  Master, 
to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible ; 

(2)  Those  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  God  will  be  assuredly  upheld 
by  divine  acceptance. 

5.  The  duty  of  Christian  consideration 
with  respect  to  disputed  points  illus- 
trated bv  the  mention  ot  a  second : 
xnz.f  reugious  scruples  as  to  the 
observance  of  davs. 

The  apostle's  advice  to  both  strong 
and  weak  respecting  the  disputed 
observance  of  days  : — 


I.  Him  that  is  weak  in  the 
faith  receive  ye,  dut  not  to 
doubtful  disputations. 


2.  For*  one  believeth  that  he 
may  eat  all  things :  another, 
who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs. 


Let  not   him   that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
and  let  not  him  which  eateth 
not  judge  him  that  eateth: 
for  God  hath  received  him. 


4.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant?  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth 
or  falleth. 

Yea,  he  shall  be  holden 
up :  for  God  is  able  to  make 
hmi  stand. 

5.  One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another:  another  es- 
teemeth every  day  a/ihe. 


'  (Pm//  For. 
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Each  should  possess  a  reasonable 
and  firm  conviction  as  to  the 
individual  action  consequent  upon 
his  personal  responsibility. 

6.  The  second  reason  (see  ver.  4)  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  consideration 
with  r^ard  to  disputed  points  : — 
The  disputants'  dissimilar  conduct 
is  animated  by  the  same  regulating 
principle — consecration  to  God. 


7,  8.  The  ground  of  the  apostle's  tracing 
the  disputants*  dissimilar  conduct  to 
the  same  regulating  principle : — 

First,  sel^renunciation  is  a  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  Christian's  life ; 

SeconHyt^  self-renunciation  is 
based  upon  consecration  to  God 
from  the  aadle  to  the  grave. 

The  conclusion  arisin^from  conse- 
cration to  the  Lord  being  the  Chris- 
tian's regulating  prindple  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  : — 

Believers  are  His  sole  property 
in  life  and  death. 

9.  The  explanation  of  our  bemg  the 
Lord's  property:  — 

His  death  ana  resurrection,  as  de- 
signed, purchased  and  secured  this 
absolute  proprietorship  of  us. 

10.  The  third  reason  (see  vers.  4  and  6) 
for  the  exercise  of  Christian  conside- 
ration in  regard  to  disputed  points: — 
The  status  of  differing  Christians 
is  the  same;  weak  and  strong  are 
both  to  be  judged^  and  not  to  be 
judges. 


Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mizuL 


6.  He  that  regardeth  the  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Loid ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  sot 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  be 
doth  not  regard  it.  He  that 
eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  giveth  Grod  thanks^ 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to 
the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
giveth  God  thanks. 


7.  For  none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself. 

8.  For  whether  we  Utc,  we  Hve 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether 
we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord: 


whether  we  live  therefore, 
or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.. 


9.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,^ 
that  he  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  living. 


10.  Butwhydost  thou  judge  thy 
brother  ?  or  whv  dost  thou 
set  at  nought  thy  brother? 
for  we  shaU  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 


*  Omit  and  reviTed. 
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II.  A  Scnptnre  proof  that  weak  and 
strong  are  bwi  to  be  judged^  and 
not  to  be  jmdgts: — 

All  are  to  ^  jndfed  on  the  same 
lerel,  and  to  acknowledge  one 
JiK^  (Isa.  zIt.  33). 

12.  The  conchisionfirom  the  fact  that  we 
shall  be  judged  as  stated  (ver.  10) 
and  enforced  (Ter.  ii) : — 

A  personal  account  of  our  condact 
winbaTe  to  be  rendered  by  each  one 
to  God. 

\y,  Practtcal  dednctions  for  the  strong 
from  the  fiu:t  of  our  having  to  render 
to  God  a  personal  account  of  our 
coiidnct>— 

Firsl,  we  oogfat  to  refrain  from 
the  habtt  of  jodgingone  another ; 

Stcomdly^  it  is  oo^daty  to  avoid 
sodi  condnct  as  may  lead  another 
to  act  contrary  to  his  conscience. 

4.  The  enforcement  of  the  duty  of 
avraling  sach  condact  as  may  lead 
another  to  act  contrary  to  his  con- 
sdenoe  by  a  twofold  apostolic  state- 
ment, 

Fhrsi^  a  denial  of  the  absolute  in- 
herent nndesnuess  of  anjrthing ; 

SecmuOy,  the  relative  and  con- 
ditional  nnclfanness  of  everything. 

5.  The  propriety  of  this  relative  and 
cooditknial  cleanness  of  everjrthing 
shaping  our  condact  in  respect  to 
oar  weak  brother  is  urged  upon  the 
grooDd  of  the  inexcusable  unchari- 
tablcness  of  causing  spiritual  pain  to 
a  brother  in  such  a  trifling  matter 
as  »«>'"g  meat. 

A  command  that  this  relative  and 
conditional  undeanness  of  every- 
thing shook!  shape  our  conduct 
in  respect  to  our  weak  brother : — 
We  ought  not  to  endanger,  through 
a  selfish  adherence  to  a  Gospel 
fibcrty,  the  soul  of  one  who  was  the 
objectofChrist'sself-sacri5dzi{^7ore«  j 


II.  For  it  is  written,  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 


12.  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  account  of  himself  to 
God. 


13.  Let  OS  not  therefore  judge 
one  another  any  more : 
but  judge  this  rather,  that  no 
man  put  a  stumblingblock 
or  an  occasion  to  fiUl  in  ^i> 
brother's  way. 


14.  I  know,  and  am  persuaded 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there 
is  nothing  andean  of  itsdf : 
but  to  hmi  that  esteemeth 
any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to 
him  it  is  undean. 

15.  But*  ifthybrother  be  grieved 
with  thy  meat,  now  walkest 
thou  not  charitably. 


Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat,  for  whom  Christ  dica. 


For. 


*-  :   ,V 
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1 6.  The  consequent  duty  (arising  from 
the  inherent  cleanness  of  everything, 
and  the  possible  relative  unclean- 
ness  of  all  things,  ver.  14,  and  also 
from  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
non-consideration  of  the  weak  bro 
ther  as  to  disputed  points,  ver.  15) 
stated : — 

The  avoidance  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Gospel  liberty  and  the  use 
made  of  it. 

17.  Another  ground  urged  for  the  duty 
of  considering  the  weak  brother  by 
refraining  trom  the  use  of  Gk)spel 
liberty  in  less  essential  matters  :  — 

God*s  rule,  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  is  not  solely  out- 
ward and  ritual,  but  inward  and 
spirituaL 

18.  Motives  uijed  for  carrying  out  tfie 
principle  ofthe  Gospel  kingdom  : — 

The  securing  divine  acceptance 
and  human  approbation  in  Christ's 
service. 

19.  An  exhortation  (based  upon  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  the  canying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Gospel)  to 
cultivate  such  habits  and  qualities 
as  tend  to  general  harmony  and 
mutual  advancement. 

2a  A  command — suggested  b^  the 
wisdom  of  preventing  Christian 
liberty,  and  its  use,  from  being  mis- 
represented (ver.  16),  and  by  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (vers.  17 — 19) — not  to  en- 
danger for  a  less  essentialy  the 
divine  spiritual  superstructure  in 
the  Gospel  kingdom. 

The  reason  for  the  command  not 
to  endanger  for  a  less  essential^  the 
divine  spiritual  superstructure  in 
the  Gospel  kingdom  : — 

Firsts  the  inherent  cleanness  of 
everything; 

Secondly^  the  guilt  that  may  be 
contracted  through  the  possible 
relative  uncleanness  of  an3rthing. 

2 1 .    Practical  recommendations  respect- 


16.   Let  not  then  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  of: 


17.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink;  bat 
righteousness,  and  peace, 
aq^  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 


18.  For  he  that  in  these  things 
servedbi  Christ  is  aooepta^ 
toGod,andapproTed  of  men. 

19.  Let  us  therefore  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  things  wheitwith 
one  may  edify  another. 


2a   For  meat  destroy  not  the 
work  of  God. 


All  things  indeed  art  pure ; 

but  it  is  evil  for  that  man 
who  eateth  with  offence. 
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zerdse  of  strong  faith 
upon  this  relative  nn- 
if  anything : — 
o  refrain  from  things 
ri^ht  in  themselves  when 
:,  irritate,  or  enfeeble  a 
ler  2 

»  to  exercise  this  gift» 
tward  expression  before 
will  be  offended  and  in- 
n  inward  personal  enjoy- 
«  God,  who  will  approve 
rit 

8  for  exercising  faith  in 
rsonal  enjo3rment  before 
id  of  in  outward  expres- 
rman : — 

t  is  a  rich  blessing  to 
ise  Gospel  liberty ; 

V  gnilt  will  accrue  to  a 
lo  follows  the  example  of 
ithout  the  possession  of 
h  as  enables  him  to  have 
tp  of  the  broad  principles 

pd. 

pies  upon  which  the  con- 
of  the  weak  brother  rests 
le  form  of  a  maxim : — 
rcise  of  Christian  libertv 
vithout  that  faith  which 
ie  broad  principles  of  the 
id  thus  removes  all  scni- 
rting  less-essentials. 


21.  //  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
any  thing  whereby  thy  bro- 
ther stumbleth,  or  is  offend- 
ed, or  is  made  weak. 

22.  Hast  thoa  faith  ?  have  it  to 
thyself  before  God. 


Happy  tf  he  that  condemneth 
not  nimself  in  that  thing 
which  he  alloweth. 

23.  And'  he  that  doubteth  is 
damned  '  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eaUth  not  of  £uth : 


for*  whatsoever 
faith  is  sin« 


is  not   of 


gnificance  of  the  twofold 
[strong faith  (xiv. 21, 22) 

a  stepping-stone  to  an 
n  to  the  active   side  of 
consideration  : — 
unbent  duty  of  the  strong 

and  sympathize  with  the 
to  avoid  self-gratification. 


I.  We  then*  that  are  strong 
ouf»ht  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves. 


'  Dut. 

*  Coodemned. 


*  But  or  And. 

•  Now  we. 
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2.  An  exhortation  to  the  active  side 
of  Christian  consideration  : — 

The  falling  in  with  the  wishes, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  others,  in  order 
to  advance  their  real  spiritual  in- 
terests. 

3.  The  falling  in  with  the  wishes, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  others  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  Christ's 
example  :  viz.y — 

Firsty  His  not  seeking  self-grati- 
fioation  ; 

Secondly^  His  predicted  perfect 
self-abnegation,  which  was  the 
basis  of  His  pleasing  others  (Psa. 
Ixix.  9). 

4.  Christ's  predicted  self-abnegation 
is  intended  for  our  imitation,  since 
the  Scriptures  were  given  as  our 
lesson-book  of  instruction  in  order 
that  we  might  have  hope  of  attain- 
ing to  Christ's  example  through  the 
comfort  and  patience  produced  by 
their  study. 

5.  A  prayer  to  God,  the  Giver  of  pati- 
ence and  consolation,  that  the  apos- 
tle's readers  might  attain  to  Chnst's 
example  in  the  unanimity  resulting 
from  self-abnegation  and  mutwu 
consideration. 

6.  The  reason  for  this  -prayer  for 
like-mindedness : — 

The  glorification  of  God  in  una- 
nimity. 


7.  An  exhortation  in  order  that  the 
apostle's  prayer  for  unanimity 
leading  to  God*s  glorification  might 
be  realized : — 

His  readers  urged  to  receive  one 
another,  despite  differences,  into 
full  fellowship,  after  the  example 
of  Christ's  reception  of  us  into 
divine  favour  for  God's  glory. 

8,  9.  The   aim  of   Christ's    ministry 

stated  as  the  ground  of  the  de- 
sired fellowsliip  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  (vers.  5 — 7) : — 


2.  Let  every  one  of  us  please 
his  neighbour  for  his  good 
to  edification. 


3.  For  even  Christ  pleased  not 
himself; 

but,  as  it  is  written.  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  re- 
proached thee  fell  on  me. 

4.  For  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  writ- 
ten for  oar  learning,  that 
we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  scriptures 
might  have  hope. 


5.  Now  the  God  of  patience 
and  consolation  grant  you 
to  be  likeminded  one  to- 
ward another  according  to 
Christ  Jesus  : 


6.  That  ye  may  with  one  mind 
and  one  mouth  glorify  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ. 


7.  Wherefore  receive  ye  one 
another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us  to  the  glory  of 
God. 
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Christ's  mission  was  primarily  to 
falfil  the  divine  promises  in  order 
thftt  the  Jews  mieht  magnify  God, 
and  ulHmaiely  that  the  Gentiles 
might  glorify  God  for  the  extension 
ofHis  mercy  to  them. 


Scriptnre  proofe  that  the  aim  of 
Christ^  ministry  was  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Jews  inherited : — 

Firsts  the  pro^ecy  of  the  decla- 
ration of  God's  truth  among  the 
Gentiles  (Psa.  xviii.  49). 

Secomdfy^  the  union  in  interest  of 
Gentiles  and  Jews  was  foretold 
(DeoL  zxziL  43). 

Tkirdiy,  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  universally,  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
prophesied  (Psa.  cxviL  i). 

Fourthly,  the  possession  by  the 
Gentiles  of  all  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  the  kinc;dom  of  the 
Messiah  was  prophetically  an- 
nounced*  (Isa.  xi.  I,  10). 

1 3.  A  concluding  benedictory  prayer: — 
A  petition  to  God,  who  has  inspired 
hope  of  the  fellowship  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  to  impart  to  his  readers 
(in  the  exercise  of  faith)  joy  and 
peace,  that  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
divine  energy,  abound  in  such  hope. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


S.  Now'  I  say  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  minister  of  the 
circumcision  for  the  truth 
of  God,  to  confirm  the 
promises  moiU  unto  the 
fathers : 

9.  And  that  the  Gentiles  might 
glorify  God  for  his  mercy  ; 


as  it  is  written,  For  this 
cause  I  will  confess  to  thee 
among  the  Gentiles,  and 
sing  unto  thy  name. 

10.  And  again  he  saith,  Rejoice, 
ye  Gentiles,  with  his  peo- 
ple. 

11.  And  again,  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  Gentiles ;  and  laud 
him,  all  ye  people. 

12.  And  again,  Esaias  saith. 
There  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise 
to  reign  over  the  Gentiles ;  in 
him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 

13.  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill 
you  with  all  jov  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


V.  CLOSING   REMARKS,   PERSONAL  AND   APOSTOLIC 

(xv.  14 — ^xvi.  27). 

* 

A.  A  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  OF  HIS  UNIVERSAL  APOSTOLIC  COMMISSION 
AND  OF  ITS  EXECUTION,  AS  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  HIS  OUTSPOKEN  EX- 
HORTATIONS (xv.  14—21). 

14.  An  expression  of  the  apostle's  con-  |    14.  And*  I  myself  also  am  per- 


»  For. 
*  See  Webster  and  Wilkinson  quoted  in  notes  in  Uc0, 

'  Now. 
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fidence  in  his  readers'  Christian 
excellence  and  attainments,  and 
in  their  capabilities  for  being  moni- 
tors to  one  another  in  spiritoal 
things. 

An  apology  for  his  outspoken  ex- 
hortations, notwithstanding  his 
readers*  Christian  character  and 
abiliti^ : — 

He  had  exceeded  what  would 
have  been  justifiable  in  an  ordi- 
nary stranger,  on  account  of  the 
apostolic  grace  given  to  him. 


16.  The  design  of  his  apostolic  grace 
given : — 

His  priestly  service,  as  a  mini- 
ster of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  was 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Gospel 
so  that  he  might  present  Gentile 
converts  as  an  acceptable  and  spiri- 
tual offering. 

17.  The  apostle,  as  commissioned  to 
present  Gentile  converts  as  an 
offering  to  God,  had  a  right  to 
exult  in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly 
office  and  ministry. 

x8— 21.  The  apostle's  right  to  exult  in 
the  discharge  of  his  priestly  office 
and  ministry  justified  ; — 

He  had  not  taken  credit  for  the 
ministerial  labours  of  others,  but — 


(i)  By  preaching  and  working, 
in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
he  had  laboured  so  extensively  that 
from  Jerusalem  and  round  about 
lUyricum  he  had  completely  spread 
the  Gospel ;  and 

(2)  He  had  ever  made  it  his  am- 
bition to  preach  the  Gospel  where 


soaded  of  yon,  mybiethreii, 
that  ye  also  are  mil  of  good- 
ness, filled  with  all  know- 
ledge, able  also  to  admonish 
oneanothflf; 


15.  NeverthdesB,  bredBcn,  I 
have  written  the  more 
boldly  unto  yoa  in  some 
sort,  as  putting  yoa  in  mind, 
becanse  of  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  me  of  God, 


16.  That  I  shonM  be  die  minis- 
ter of  Jesos  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles,  ministcringthegqs- 
pel  of  God,  that  the  ofiienng 
up  of  the  Gentiles  ni|^t  be 
acceptable,  being  sa 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

17.  I  have  therefore  whereof  I 
may  glorv  throogfa  Jesos 
Christ  m  those  things  which 
pertain  to  God. 


18.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak 
of  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by 
me,  to  make  the  Gentiles 
obedient,  by  word  and 
deed, 

19.  Through  mighty  signs  and 
wonders,  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  that 
from  Jerusalem,  axid  round 
about  unto  lUyricum,  I  have 
fully  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

20.  Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to 
preach    the     gospel,    not 
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was  unknowB,  that  he  might 

aot  boild  apoo  aaother's  fonndatuHiy 
but  act  up  to  the  ancient  announce- 
ment that  the  Gospel  should  be 
carried  to  thoae  whom  it  had  not 
readied  (Isa.  liL  15). 


where  Christ  was  named, 
lest  I  should  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation  : 
21.  Butasitiswritten^Towhom 
he  was  not  spoken  of,  they 
shall  see :  and  they  that 
have  not  heard  shall  under- 
stand. 


B.  The  fulfilment  of  his  apostouc  office  in  the  East  given 

AS  THE  APOLOGY  FOE  THE  POSTPONEMENT  OF'  HIS  LONG-DESIRED 
VISIT  TO  THEM  IN  THE  WEST,  WHICH  HE  TEUSTS  SHOETLY  TO 
ACCOMPUSH,  AND  FOE  WHICH  HE  SEEKS  THE  UNION  OF  THEIR 
FEAYEES  WITH  HIS  OWN  (xv.  22—33). 


22.  The  canyins  the  Gospel  to  those 
whom  it  had  not  reached  is  pleaded 
as  the  reason  for  his  not  haying  as 
yet  visited  them. 

23, 24.  The  completion  of  his  apostolical 
doties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his 
strong  wbh,  of  many  years*  stand- 
ing, to  see  them,  decided  him  to 
use  the  opportunity  of  his  proposed 
journey  to  Spain  for  visiting  them. 

Further  details  respecting  his 
proposed  journey  and  visit : — 

He  trusted  to  be  sent  forward 
thither  by  them  after  enjoying,  to 
some  extent,  the  pleasure  of  their 
fellow^p. 

25,  26.  One  duty  must  intervene  before 
the  accomplishment  of  his  visit  : 
Ml.,  his  present  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem to  carry  the  alms  sent  by 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  the  poor  Jewish  con- 
verts. 


27.  The  assisting  the  poor  Jewish  con- 
verts was  t^  obligation  as  well  as 
the  delight  of  the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia. 


22.  For  which  cause  also  I  have 
been  much  hindered  from 
coming  to  you. 

23.  But  now  having  no  more 
place  in  these  parts,  and 
having  a  great  desire  these 
many  years  to  come  unto 
you; 

24.  Whensoever  I  take  my  jour- 

ney into  Spain,  I  will  come 
to  you : 


for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my 
journey,  and  to  be  brought 
on  my  way  thitherward  by 
you,  if  first  I  be  somewhat 
filled  with  your  company, 

25.  But  now  I  g;o  unto  Jeru- 
salem to  minister  unto  the 
saints. 

26.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution 
for  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem. 

27.  It  hath  pleased  them  verily ; 
and  their  debtors  they  are. 


■»„ 
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to  slure  ID  tbdr  spiritual  pfmle(es» 
were  imdcr  an  oUigatxa  to  asost 
tJkrm  in  tempond  masten* 

The  ezprcssian  of  the  rrrtaiaty  of 
his  coming,  althoogh  there  ii^gfat 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  his 
visit: — 

After  the  accomplishment  of  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  if  there  is  no 
other  unforeseen  ob^ade,  he  will 
retain  through  their  dt/  into  Spain. 


29.  His  confident  assurance  that  his 
visit  will  be  richl  j  blessed  by  the 
Lord  and  Master. 


3a  An  exhortation  to  co-operate,  daring 
the  interim,  with  him,  by  earnest, 
specific  intercessory  prayer  from 
the  highest  motives:  tnx.,  love  to 
Christ  and  to  the  brethren. 


31,  32.  The  specific  objects  for  which 
the  apostle  asked  their  prayers : — 

First,  his  deliverance  from  fore- 
seen dangers  owing  to  the  unbe- 
lievers at  Judsea. 

Secondly,  the  favourable  recep- 
tion by  the  saints  of  the  alms  which 
he  carried. 

Thirdly,  his  joyfiil  arrival  and 
refreshing  sojourn  with  them  at 
Rome. 


33.  A  concluding  benedictory  prayer, 
that  the  presence  of  God,  as  the 
God  of  peace,  might  be  realized  by 
them. 
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For  if  die  Gcntiki  have 


spiritnal  thii^  their  duty 
B  also  to  ministrr  antotheni 
in  cainai  things. 


28.  When  therefore  I  have  per- 
formed this,  and  have  sealed 
to  them  this  fruit,  I  will 
come  by  jrou  into  Spain. 

29.  Andlamsurethat,  when  I 
come  unto  you,  I  shall  come 
in  the  ftilness  of  the  blnsing 
of  the  gospd  of  Christ 

3a  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together 
with  me  in  yamr  prayers  to 
God  for  me ; 


31.  That  I  may  be  delivered 
from  them  that  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Judaea ; 

and  that  my  service  which  / 
httve  for  Jerusalem  may  be 
accepted  of  the  saints ; 

32.  That  I  may  come  unto  you 
with  joy  by  the  will  of  Giod, 
and  may  with  jrou  be  re- 
freshed. 

33.  Now  the  God  of  peace  be 
with  you  all.  Amen. 


C.  The    apostle's    recommendation    of    Phebe,   the  probable 

BEARER   OF   THE  EPISTLE,    TO    HIS    READERS*   FAVOURABLE    RECEP- 
TION (xvi.  I,  2). 

I.  PheVe,  a  Cenchrean  deaconess,  is  f.   I  commend  \into  you  Phebe 

recommended  for  his  readers'  hearty  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant 

Christian  reception,  and  for  the  ad-  of  the  church  which  is  at 

vancement  of  tier  plans.  Cenchrea  : 
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A  special  reason  uiged  for  Phebe's 
fitvoonble  reception  and  the  ad- 
TuicemeiU  of  her  plans :  vU^ — 

Her  oft^repcatedfguardianship  of 
Christians  including  the  apostle 
himself. 


That  jt  receive  her  in  the 
Lord,  as  becometh  saints, 
and  that  ye  assist  her  in 
whatsoever  business  she 
hath  need  of  you :  for  she 
hath  been  a  succourer  of 
many,  and  of  mjrself  also. 


THK  APOSTUt'S    SALtTTATIONS,  WITH    PERSONAL  AND  APPROPRIATE 
REFERENCES     TO    FRIENDS    IN     ROMB    AND    TO    SOCIAL    CIRCLES 

(vera.  3 — 16). 

3.  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus : 

4.  Who  have  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  own  necks :  unto 
whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  also  aU  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles. 

5.  Likewise  greet  the  church 
that  is  in  their  house.  Salute 
mv  wellbeloved  Epsenetus, 
who  is  the  firstfruits  of 
Achaia  unto  Christ. 

6.  Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  us. 

7.  Salute  Andronicus  and 
Junia,  my  kinsmen,  and  my 
fellowpnsoners,  who  are 
of  note  among  the  apostles, 
who  also  were  in  Christ 
before  me. 

8.  Greet  Amplias  my  beloved 
in  the  Lord. 

9.  Salute  Urbane,  our  helper 
in  Christ,  and  Stachys  my 
beloved. 

10.  Salute  Apelles  approved  in 
Christ.  Salute  them  which 
are  of  Aristobulus*AiWjM<?/f/. 

11.  Salute  Herodion  my  kins- 
man. Greet  them  that  be  of 
the  household  of  Narcissus, 
which  are  in  the  Lord« 


:^^ 
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IX  ^ftlnte  Tryphena  aad  Try- 
pbosa,  who  labour  in  the 
LoicL  Salute  the  bdoved 
Persiiy  whidi  kboored  nrach 
in  the  Loid. 

13.  Salute  Rufiis  chosen  in  the 
Lord,  and  his  mother  and 
mine. 

14.  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon, 
Hermas,  ratrobas,  Hermes, 
and  the  brethren  which  are 
with  them. 

15.  SahiteFhilologos,  and  Julia, 
Nereus,  and  ms  sister,  and 
Ol3rmpas,  and  all  the  saints 
wmch  are  with  than. 

16.  Salute  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss.  The  churches  of 
Chnst  salute  you. 


E,   A  WARNING  AGAINST  SCHISMATICS  AND  DISTURBERS,  WITH  A  BENE- 
DICTORY PRAYER  (vers.  17 — 20). 


17.  An  exhortation  not  to  allow  schis- 
matics and  disturbers  to  pass  unob- 
served, but  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  them  and  to  keep  out  of 
their  way. 

18.  Reasons  for  keeping  dear  of  schis- 
matics and  disturbers : — 

Firsts  such  are  not  true-hearted 
servants  of  Christ,  but  seekers  of 
their  own  interests ; 

Secondly^  such,  by  insinuating 
modes  of  address,  seduce  the  in- 
genuous and  unsuspicious. 

19.  The  apostle  expresses  his  confi- 
dence, on  account  of  his  readers' 
far-famed  obedience,  that  thc^  will 
not  be  found  among  the  number  of 
the  simple  and  seduced  ones. 

The  apostle,  in  the  mingled  lan- 
guage of  joy  and  anxiety  on  his 
readers'  behalf  desires  that  (a) 
thev  might  be  able  instinctively 
and  accurately  to  discern  the  right 


17.  Now  I  beseech  jou,  brethren, 
mark  them  which  cause  divi- 
sions and  offences  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  which  yt.  have 
learned ;  and  avoid  them. 


18.  For  they  that  are  such  serve 

not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  their  own  belly ; 
and  by  good  words  and  fair 
speeches  deceive  the  hearts 
of  the  simple. 

19.  For  your  obedience  is  come 
abroad  unto  all  men. 


I  am  glad  therefore  on  your 
behalf:  but  yet  I  would 
have  you  wise  unto  that 
which  is  good,  and  simple 
concerning  eviL 
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from  tfw  HTdig  in  ranrd  to  trnth 
and  du^,  and  tluit  (#)  thej  might 
be  hapfm^  ^[uofnnt  of  criL 

aanmnce  and  encoange- 


God,  the  Aatbor  of  peace,  will,  in 
doe  time,  restrain  and  overthrow 
Sadm,  the  enemywho  causes  distur- 
bances and  disccNrds  in  die  Church. 
A  concluding  benedictory  pnijrer : — 

Thederire  that  divine  fiivour  and 
spiritual  supplies  might  descend 
npott  his  reiuien  from  Christ 


20.  And  the  God  of  peace  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet 
shortly. 


The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  yon.  Amen. 


F.  Christian  salutations  to  his  readers  in  Rome  from  friends 

AND    associates    IN    CORINTH,    WITH    A     BENEDICTORY    PRAYER 

(vers.  21—24). 

21.  Timotheus  my  workfellow, 
and  Lucius,  and  Jason,  and 
Sosipater,  my  kinsmen,  sa- 
lute you. 

22.  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this 
epistle,  salute  you  in  the 
Lord. 

23.  Gaius  mine  host,  and  of  the 
whole  church,  saluteth  you. 
Erastus  the  diamberlain  of 
the  city  saluteth  you,  and 
Quartus  a  brother. 

24.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 


G.   A  FINAL  PRAYER  OF  ADORATION  (vers.  25—27). 


25-27.  The  preface  to  the  prayer  of 
adoration  : — 

First ^z.  commendation  of  his  read- 
ers to  God,  who  is  able  to  establish 
them  according  to  the  redemptive 
scheme  unfold^  in  the  epistle. 

Secondly^  a  brief  review  of  this 
redemptive  scheme  as  to  its  de- 
velopment, its  relation  to  the  former 
dispensation,  its  present  promulga- 
tion, and  its  tnunediate  aim. 


25.  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power 
to  stablish  you  according  to 
my  gospel,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ, 

according  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery,  which  was 
kept  secret  since  the  world 
began, 
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Thirdly^  an  address  to  God» 
whose  infinite  wisdom  is  exhibited 
in  the  whole  arrangements  of  the 
redemptive  scheme. 

27.    The    ascription    of  glory  in  the 
prayer  of  adoration. 


26.  Bnt  now  is  made  manifest, 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  uie  ever- 
lasting God,  made  known  to 
all  nations  for  the  obedience 
of  faith : 

27.  To  God  only  wise^ 


be    glory    through     Jesos 
Christ  for  ever.  Amen. 
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ILLUSTRATED    NOTES 


ON 
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[A.V.  in  Clarendon  type ;   Exposition  in  Roman;  literal  or  sug- 
gested rendering  in  brackets.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

Verse  I. — Paul,  a  bond-servant*  of — i.e.  the  pro- 
perty^ of — Jesus  Christ,  and  so  subject  to  His  will, 
and  wholly  at  His  disposal,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer," 
called  to  be  an  apostle^  [a  called  apostle] — />.  a  di- 
vinely commissioned  and  specially  constituted '  apostle 
in  the  high  and  peculiar  sense  *  in  which  the  twelve  bore 
the  title,  8cparatcd«*  [set  apart] — ue.  told  off  and  iso- 
lated from  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  from  earthly 
avocations  and  ambition,  when  converted  to  the  faith,® 
and  when  called  at  Antioch  to  labour  among  the  Gen- 
tiles'— unto — />.  for  the  preaching  and  ministry  of — 
the  Gospel* — i.e.  the  good  tidings  respecting  the  Messiah 
and  His  saving  work — of — ue,  which  comes  from — God, 

a  hovXtit :  GaL  iii.  28;  i  Tim.  vi.  i  ;  Rev.  vi.  15.  1,  Acts  xx. 
28 ;  I  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  22  ;  GaL  iii.  13  ;  Heb.  ix.  12  ;  i  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ; 
3  Pet  iL  I ;.  Rev.  v.  9.    2.  Acts  xx.  24,  xxi.  13  ;  chap.  xiv.  7—9 ; 

I 
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Phil.  i.  29.  Contrast  Phil.  ii.  21.  b  «Xi;r^  ^^oroXor.  3.  John 
iii.  27 ;  Heb.  v.  4.  4.  GaL  i.  15,  16,  iL  8.  c  affnapiaiUvos.  5* 
Numb.  vi. ;  i  Sam.  i.  28.  6.  Acts  ix.  15,  xxvl  16 — 18;  cf.  Lev. 
XX.  26.    7.  Acts  xiiL  2.    8.  i  Cor.  i.  I7i  ix.  16. 

Bond-servant. — AoOXo^  implies  bond-service,  yet  tiie 
epithets  servile^  compulsory ^  must  not  here  be  associated  with 
this  word.  The  following  familiar  story,  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  an  excellent  little  tract,  well  illustrates  the  force  of 
hov\o%  as  applied  to  the  believer.  A  slave,  on  hearing  that  aa 
Englishman  had  purchased  him,  gnashed  his  teeth,  knit  his 
brows,  and  declared,  with  true  pathos  and  heartfelt  indignation, 
that  he  would  never  obey  so  unworthy  a  representative  of  the 
land  of  boasted  freedom.  On  learning  afterwards,  however, 
that  his  new  master  had  bid  for  and  bought  him  in  order  to 
bestow  upon  him  his  freedom,  the  poor  n^o  was  so  overcome 
with  joy,  and  full  of  gratitude,  that  he  fell  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  he  had  just  vowed  never  to  serve,  and  exclaimed, 
**  I  am  your  slave  for  ever  *'  (Psalm  cxvL  16). 

"  Thine,  Thine,  for  ever," — ^hody,  souL 
Henceforth  devote  to  Thee, 
While  everlasting  af^es  roll : 
Amen,  so  let  it  be. 

A  called  apostle. — A  proper  commission  for  the  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel  is  needful y2?r  himself.  A  passage  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Dr.  Wolff  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
having  due  authority  to  labour  in  the  Church  of  Christ  This 
eminent  and  useful  missionary,  when  travelling  in  the  East, 
met  with  the  venerable  Patriarch  at  the  monastery  of  Etsh- 
Miazen,  who  convinced  him  of  the  irregularity  of  going  forth 
without  being  properly  sent.  He  was  unable  to  rest  until  he 
was  duly  ordained  deacon  and  priest  (**  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,"  p.  514)-  An  incident  from 
the  late  Franco-German  war  may  serve  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  agent  being  duly  armed  with  authority,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  others,  M.  Regnier,  it  may  be  remembered, 
undertook  on  his  own  responsibility  to  negotiate  between  both 
parties.  As  he  had  no  credentials,  neither  side  would  trust  to 
his  arrangements  being  sanctioned  by  the  opposing  power,  and 
hence  his  unauthorized  and  voluntary  embassage  resulted  in 
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more  hann  than  good.     (See  "Cassell's  History  of  the  War 
between  France  and  Germany,"  vol.  L,  243 — 246 ;  voL   k., 

Separated. — In  the  mmd  of  God,  Paul  was  singled  out  and 
selected  from  his  very  birth  (Gal.  i«  15),  and  far  back,  top, 
before  this  event ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  he  was  told  off 
and  isolated  from  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  from  earthly 
avocations  and  ambitions,  and  appointed  to  the  preaching  and 
ministry  of  the  Gospel — first  at  his  conversion,  and  afterwards 
at  his  call  to  laboiur  at  Antioch.  As  a  Pharisee  (one  separated 
from  the  common  herd),  he  formerly  was  set  apart  to  uphold 
the  inventions  and  traditions  of  men  ;  now  he  was,  as  a  gospel 
Nazarite,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  His  separa- 
tion armed  him  with  due  authority,  and  demanded  on  his  side 
despatch  and  diligence,  devotedness  and  dedication,  as  a 
messenger  extraordinaire  of  the  ascended  and  glorified  God. 

Gospel  of  God. — ^We  have  in  this  verse  an  allusion  to  the 
Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  Paul  was  a  servant  oi^esus 
Christy  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  the  Father,  and  separated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  xiii.  2).  At  the  close  of  the  verse  the 
Gospel  is  traced  up  to  the  Three  Persons  in  One  blessed 
Trinity.  The  Gospel  of  God  is  like  the  "  pure  river  of  water  of 
life,  dear  as  crystal,"  which  proceedeth  '*  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  '*  (Rev.  xxii.  i).  But  another  thought, 
doubtless,  here  intended  is,  that  the  Gospel  comes  from  the 
grau  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24) ;  and  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  we  have  its  key-note  struck — that  *'  salvation  is  of  grace." 
The  old  dispensation,  equally  with  the  new,  came  from  God  ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  one  not  of  design,  but 
development.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  love  of  God  to  the 
bulb,  and  His  favoiur  to  the  stem,  then  the  revelation  before 
Christ  came  would  be  the  leaves  folded  and  the  flower  in  the 
bud,  while  the  Gospel  would  be  the  leaves  expanded  and  the 
full-blown  flower  in  its  richness  of  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Ver,  2. — Which  Gospel  He  had  *  promised  afore  ^ 
[before]  by  [through]  His  prophets* — the  divinely  ap- 
pointed* and  inspired*  declarers*  and  interpreters'  of 
His  will — in  the*   Holy  Scriptures,*^ — i,e,  in   certain 
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documents  having  this  characteristic,  that  they  are  holy 

writings,  and  recognized  as  such, — ^hence  the  Gospel  no 

afterthought,  but  the /^rrthought  of  God — 

♦  Omit  "had."  1.  Luke  xxiv.  27 ;  Acts  iii.  18,  x.  43,  xiii.  32,  33. 
2^  Chap.  iii.  21  ;  i  Pet  L  10.  3.  Jer.  i.  5.  4.  i  Sam.  x.  6  ;  2  PeL 
i.  21.    5.  Luke  i.  7a    6.  Exod.  iv.  16,  vii.  i.    •  Omit  "the."   acV 

ypa(f)ait  6yUus» 

N.B. — The  parentheses  enclosing  this  verse  in  A.V.  are  un- 
necessary. 

Promised  afore. — ^The  Gospel  was  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  Jews  refused  to  see  it ;  like  owls,  they  shut 
their  eyes  and  beheld  not  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Paul  tried 
to  do  for  the  Jews  at  Rome  what  his  divine  Master  did  for  the 
disciples  at  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  2j  ;  cf.  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23). 

The  Holy  Scriptures. — '*  The  absence  of  the  article," 
remarks  Dr.  Vaughan,  following  in  the  wake  of  Meyer,  **  calls 
attention  to  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
not  to  its  substance.  In  certain  documents  having  this  cha- 
racteristic, that  they  are  holy  (sacred)  writings."  In  a  word, 
the  stress  lies  on  "  holy "  in  the  expression  before  us.  Now, 
why  are  the  Scriptures  emphatically,  essentially,  petr  excellaue^ 

HOLY? 

1.  Because  Deity*s  special  manifested  presence  is  in  them — 
in  tlie  writers  themselves,  guiding  their  minds  and  their  pens — 
in  the  books  themselves,  as  being  an  appointed  meeting-place 
for  man  with  God.  As,  then,  the  temple  was  a  holy  place,  as 
the  mould  and  swards  around  the  burning  bush  were  holy 
ground,  so  also  are  the  Scriptures  rightly  denominated  holy. 

**  The  Bible,"  writes  J.  Stoughton,  **  is  like  Aaron's  breast-plate,  r 
in  that  it  is  decked  with  jewels,  and  enriched  with  fair  em- 
broidery of  gold,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet ;  but  what 
ennobles  it  far  above  the  flaming  gems  and  cunning  workman- 
ship, is  the  insertion,  in  the  midst,  of  God's  own  oracle — the 
Urim  and  Thummim — wherein  the  Holy  One  vouchsafes  to 
reveal  Himself  to  mortals,  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  '  " 

2.  Because  the  special  aim  and  effect  of  them  are  to  make 
us  holy  (2  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  John  xvii.  17).  Some  books  are  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  make  us  learned  and  refined,  but  the 
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Bible's  chief  purport  and  influence  are  not  to  make  us  proficient 
in  science  and  art,  but  to  render  us  holy  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit 

3.  Because  of  the  sacred  memories  which  cluster  round  the 
Bible.  How  sacred  is  the  little  garment  of  the  child  to  the 
bereaved  mother  I  She  treasures  it  up,  and  would  not  part 
with  it,  or  permit  it  to  be  touched  by  rude  and  rough  hands. 
How  sacred  is  the  prayer  of  Chrysostom,  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  and  evening  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
on  account  of  the  associations  which  gather  round  it !  It  has 
been  repeated  by  well-nigh  fifty  generations  of  Christians.  Ho>v 
sacred  is  the  grand  cathedral,  on  account  of  the  worship  offered 
for  ages  within  its  hallowed  walls  I  But  far  more  sacred  than 
the  child's  garments  to  the  bereaved  mother,  or  Chrysostom  s 
prayer,  or  the  most  interesting  and  ancient  cathedral  in  Europe, 
is  the  Book  of  books  which  has  been  the  treasury  and  armoury, 
the  guide  and  comfort,  of  believers  in  every  age  and  clime, 
and  will  be  until  *'  the  former  things  are  passed  away.*' 

The  Gospel  is  no  afterthought,  but  the  forethought 
of  God. — God  sees  the  end  fi-om  the  beginning.  All  things 
in  nature  and  grace  are  working  out  one  grand  scheme,  which 
God  before  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  designed.  The 
Gospel  was  but  a  further  and  fuller  development  of  God's  plans 
in  Old  Testament  times.  The  stem  is  no  afterthought ;  the 
leaves  and  buds  are  no  afterthought ;  the  flower  is  no  after- 
thought ;  the  fruit  is  no  afterthought ;  for  they  were  all  wrapped 
up  from  the  first  in  the  seed,  or  cutting,  or  bulb.  Or,  to  take 
another  illustration,  it  is  of  no  unfi-equent  occurrence  that  the 
architect  designs  a  Gothic  church  which  is  not  to  be  built  all  at 
once,  but  as  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming,  or  as  the  congre- 
gation increases.  At  first  the  nave  is  constructed,  then  one 
aisle  after  another  is  added ;  and  afterwards  the  chancel  is  built, 
and  last  of  all  is  erected  the  spire — whose  "silent  finger  points 
to  heaven."  The  pulling  down  of  the  temporary  walls  and 
hoardings,  and  the  additions  from  time  to  time  made,  are  no 
afterthought,  but  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  design. 
Thus  the  doing  away  with  the  ceremonial  law  and  Jewish  ritual, 
and  the  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  Jesus, 
are  no  afterthought,  but  the/<7rrthought  of  God — the  revealing 
of  His  glorious  scheme  of  grace  designed  before  the  foundaiiou 
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of  the  world,  and  prrriooslr  ptumBcd  br  ffis  proplicts  in  the 
Holy  Schpcures.  ^  The  Xcv  Tcsumeot  is  conceafed  in  the 
Old;  the  Oid  Testament  hcs  revealed  in  die  Xcv '*  (^i^xseM^ 
.St.  Hilary's  thou^t  is  similar^  when  be  speaks  of  ^  die  Nev 
I'estament  as  enfolded  in  the  Old,  and  die  Oki  as  anfokled  in 
tne  New.'*  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth  expresses  the  same  idea 
in  his  note  on  £zek«  xvL  60 :  *'  The  CNd  b  die  germ  of  die 
New ;  the  New  is  the  detrelopmeiit  and  coosoimDatiao  of  the 
Old/'    (See  Article  viL) 

Ver.  3. — Concerning^  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  [reserve  the  words  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*  for 
the  close  of  ver.  4],  ^vhich  iwras  made'  [who  was  bom] 
of  the  seed  of  David*  according  to  the  flesh  ;^ — Lt. 
as  to  His  entire  human  nature,  of  which  the  flesh  is  the 
outward  tabernacle  and  visible  representative  to  the 
senses — hence  His  body  was  no  mere  phantom,^  nor  did 
"  the  Word  "  supply  the  place  of  His  rational  soul* — 

L  Connected  with  ** promised*  {Alf.^  Mr,\  or**the  Go^  of 
God**  {Vn).  Z,  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  PhiL  iL  7  ;  (/^  JohnL  1—3, 14.  3,  Ps. 
cxxxii.  1 1  ;  Matt  xziL  42  ;  John  viL  42 ;  Acts  xiiL  23.  a  orA 
traptca,  4.  John  L  14 ;  CoL  L  22 ;  cf.  Hdx  iL  17,  18^  iv.  15.  & 
I  John  iv.  2  ;  2  John  7. 

Concerning  His  Son. — St  Paul  was  no  trimmer.  Though 
large  in  his  sympathies,  and  liberal  in  his  views,  yet  he  would 
not  compromise  vital  and  cardinal  truth  for  the  sake  of  a 
hollow  harmony.  In  his  opening  remarks  we  find  him  Isiying 
down  distinct  doctrines  upon  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Like  a  courageous  and  wise  leader,  he  disclaims  and 
disowns  false  and  heretical  adherents. 

Jesus  Christ. — "The  finely  significant,  proper  name  of 
our  Lord.  He  was  called  yesus^  because  He  was  a  Saviour 
(Matt.  i.  21).  He  was  called  Christ  ox  Messiah^  because  He 
filled  the  office  of  Saviourhood  by  sovereign  appointment  The 
divine  Father  appointed  Him,  and  hence,  as  it  were,  anointed 
Him.  The  word  Christ  is  Greek ;  die  word  Messiah  is  He^ 
Orew:  and  both  of  the  terms  mean  Anointed.    There  was 
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poured  out  on  our  Lord,  anointingly,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Father,  all  that  was  needed  to  fit  Him  to  be  a  Saviour.  Great 
officers  in  Church  and  State,  among  the  Jews,  and  kings  em- 
phatically, were  installed  in  their  offices  by  anointing.  Jesus, 
as  the  King  of  kings,  had  His  anointing." — yas,  Marison  on 
Mark  L  i. 

Which  ^vas  made. — He  ^^was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh ; "  but  He  was  not  made  but  only  "  de- 
clared to  BE  the  Son  of  God  "  {cf.  John  i.  i — 14 ;  Isa.  ix.  6). 

According  to  the  flesh. — This  phrase  hints  at  another 
nature — His  higher  eternal  nature,  which  he  next  speaks  of. 

yer.  4, — And*  declared**  [marked  out  definitely 
and  authoritatively]  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  [in] 
po^i^cr** — i.e.  either  by  the  exercise  and  display  of 
divine  power,*  or  powerfully,  gloriously,  unanswerably, 
according  to  the  Spirit*  of — iJ,  whose  very  essence 
is — ^holiness® — i.e,  as  to  His  divine  nature  as  con- 
trasted with  His  human  (ver.  3),  by*  means  of  the 
resurrection  from  [of]  the  dead — ue.  by  Christ's 
resurrection  viewed  as  implying,  guaranteeing,  and 
involving*  the  resurrection  of  all  the  members  of  His 
mystical  body : 

♦  Omit "  And.*  a  tow  6pnrB4vTot,  1.  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  40 — 42,  xiii. 
50  -33,  xviL  31.  b  ^1^  dwofifi,  cf.  Rev.  i.  16.  2.  John  x.  18  ;  Eph. 
L  19^  2a  3.  John  iv.  24 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  i  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  ix. 
14  ;  TLpiorht  6  tcvptos^  &y  ^cV  irvtvfui,  cycVrro  u-dp(. — Clement  of  Rome 
(Ep.  ii.  C  9).  C  KotrtL  nv€Vfia  dyuoavmif,  d  ck — used  to  denote 
cause,  instrument  (see  Luke  xvi.  9) ;  rendered  by  Mr,  "  in  virtue 
of  Beware  of  the  wrong  translation  of  Theodoret,  Luther,  Gro- 
tius,  etc,  "  from  and  after.**  4.  Acts  xxvi.  23  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  20 — 23  ; 
I  Pet.  iii.  21. 

According  to  the  Spirit  (being  in  sharp  contrast  with 
"according  to  the  flesh")  signifies  neither  "the  Holy  Spirit" 
{Chrysostom)  nor  "a  soul  perfectly  pervaded  and  animated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit "  (  Vaughan),  nor  yet  "  the  inner  man  "  {Meyer), 
but  t/u  dhfine  side  of  our  Lord's  person^  which  is  all  spirit,  and 
essentially  holy. 
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By  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. — ^Why  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  instanced  as  the  one  decisive  sign  of  His 

being  the  Son  of  God  ? 

1.  Because  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  hy  His  own 
{)ower,  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  the  Father  and  the  Holr 
Spirit  (John  ii.  19,  x.  18).  The  sun  has  light  in  itself^  the 
moon  only  reflects  it ;  the  loadstone  has  magnetic  influena 
in  itself,  but  the  iron  blades  which  are  wrapped  up  with  it 
have  only  a  derived  power.  These  illustrations  may  help  us 
in  some  measure  to  understand  the  subject  in  hand.  He  rose 
by  His  own  innate  power,  we  only  by  virtue  of  His  resunec- 
tion. 

At  Christ's  death  His  human  soul  was  separated  from  His 
human  body,  but  His  divinity  from  neitlier;  hence  it  was  that 
He  rose  by  His  own  power,  and  declared  Himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God. 

2.  Christ's  resurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  the  power  (^God 
(Acts  ii.  24,  iii.  15;  chap.  viii.  11;  Eph.  i.  20;  CoL  iL  is). 
Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  His  resurreo- 
tion  this  claim  was  substantiated.  Suppose  a  prince,  visiting 
a  distant  part  of  his  father's  realm  incognito^  were  to  inform 
some  of  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  the  son  of  their  king, 
and  suppose  the  rulers  were  to  cast  him  into  prison,  and  send 
him  back  to  their  sovereign.  Now,  were  the  king  to  release 
his  son,  and  enable  him  to  complete  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  afterwards  seat  him  on  his  throne  beside  himself,  what 
clearer  public  attestation  could  be  furnished  to  the  truth  of 
the  claims  advanced  by  him  ? 

To  understand  how  the  resurrection  of  Christ  declares  Him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
resurrection  was  strictly  connected  with  the  ascension  and 
exaltation  of  Jesus.  The  resurrection  was  the  beginning  of 
the  reward,  and  the  ascension  its  continuance,  rather  than  a 
separate  and  distinct  stage  of  the  Redeemer's  career. 

3.  Because  Christ's  resurrection  implied,  guaranteed,  and 
involved  that  of  His  people.  As  His  divinity  gave  infinity  of 
value  to  His  death  as  our  ransom,  so  His  divinity  gave  infinity 
of  value  to  His  resurrection,  so  that  He  could  say,  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life :  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  Uve"  (John  xi.  25;  cf.  chap.  viii. 
29;  Col.  L  18;  Rev.  L  5). 
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Ver,  5. — By  [Through]  whom  as  the  Procurer,  the 
Treasurer,^  and  the  Dispenser*  of  heavenly  gifts  we — 
the  apostles,  or  rather  Paul  himself — have  ♦  received  at 
the  time  of  conversion  grace  (in  general)  and  (in  par- 
ticular) apostlcship,'  for— /.^.  in  order  to  bring  about 
— obedience  to  the  [of] — i,e.  consisting  in  the  act  of,  or 
springing  from  the  principle  of— faith*  among  all  [the] 
nations,  for  [on  behalf  of]  His  name* — Le,  that  His 
work,  character,  and  excellence  might  be  known  and 
glorified : 

L  John  L  16 ;  Col.  L  19,  ii.  9,  10.  2.  Eph.  iv.  8 — 12.  ♦  Omit 
■have.*  3.  Chap.  xv.  15,  16 ;  Gal.  ii.  8 ;  Eph.  iii,  2,  7,  8  ;  i  Tim.  i. 
12 — 14.     ft  cif  viroxo^y  irt<rrco»ff.     4.  Phil.  ii.  lO. 

Through  whom. — In  saving  Egypt  from  famine  there 
were,  by  the  order  of  Pharaoh,  persons  to  collect  the  corn  in  the 
plentiful  years ;  there  were  the  granaries  in  which  the  corn  was 
put;  and  there  was  Joseph,  who  dispensed  the  com  in  the 
years  of  dearth  to  those  who  came  to  buy. 

Or,  to  take  another  scriptural  case : — 

Through  Nehemiah  the  Jews  obtained  important  privileges 
and  roval  favours.  They  were  procured  by  him  from  Artaxerxes 
(Neh.  XL  I — 9) ;  treasured  up,  as  it  were,  in  him  as  the  court 
£ivourite  and  representative;  and  dispensed  by  him  as  the 
tirshatha,  or  governor. 

Now  Christ  procures  by  His  death  divine  blessings ;  in  Him, 
so  to  speak,  they  are  stored;  and  He,  too,  alone  dispenses 
them  through  His  Spirit  to  the  Church,  but  yet  **  without 
money  and  without  price." 

Grace  and  apostleship. — "  It  was  the  general  bestowal 
oi grace  which  conditioned  and  introduced  the  special  bestowal 
of  apostleship  (cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  10)  "  {Alford),  "  Grace  he  re- 
ceived with  all  believers ;  apostleship  not  with  alL" — Augitstitu, 

Obedience  of  faith. — ^What  is  meant  by  the  expression, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  an  obedience,  the  controlling  cha- 
racteristic principle  of  which  is  faith — an  obedience  which  is 
illumined  by  faith  ? 
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1 .  It  is  an  obedience  which  is  intelligent.  It  is  an  obedience 
neither  from  form  and  fashion,  nor  the  outcome  of  wild  enthu- 
siasm and  absurd  fanaticism,  but  is  based  upon  an  intelligent 
conviction  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  "  the  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church"  (Eph.  i.  22).  "Faith  is  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  is  faith :  God  having  so  constituted  them  £at 
they  mutually  lean  on  each  other,  by  turns  leading  and  being 
led. '  * — St,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

2.  It  is  an  obedience  characterized  by  affection.  True  £uth 
and  genuine  repentance  ever  have  in  them  the  element  of  love. 
"  Faith  worketh  by  love."  It  is  not  an  obedience  which  is 
extorted  and  forced,  as  water  from  a  deep  and  almost  dry  well, 
but  flows  freely  as  the  springs  after  summer  showers  from  the 
new  life  opened  up  within  the  soul.  Consequently  the  ex- 
pression "  obedience  of  faith  **  suggests  to  us  supreme  devotion 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  Lord  of  glory. 

Of  faith. — This  may  be  taken  as  the  articles  of  our  feith 
{fides  qua  creditur)  or  \ki^  principle  of  faith  itself  {fides  qua  credi* 
tur).  On  the  whole,  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  v-ujtccas  is 
without  the  article  {cf.  Acts  vi.  7 ;  chap.  x.  16,  where  notice 
use  of  the  article).  The  two  meanings  are  nearly  allied. 
"  *  The  obedience  of  faith  * — that  is,  obedience  proceeding 
from  and  qualified  by  faith,  which  therefore  might  be  called 
'  faith-obedience.'  For  this  reason  there  is  no  article  before 
wroica^.** —  Challis* 

Among  all  the  nations. — "  The  apostles  were,"  writes 
Hodge,  "  not  diocesans,  restricted  in  jurisdiction  to  a  particular 
territory.  Their  commission  was  general.  It  was  to  all 
nations."  Yet  it  was,  as  Peter  Schaflf  remarks,  "with  an 
amicable  division  of  the  immense  field  of  labour  {cf.  Gal.  iL  9 ; 
chap.  XV.  20 ;  2  Cor.  x.  16)." 

His  name. — "  The  name  of  a  person  is  that  which  brings 
him  before  the  mind  as  all  that  he  is,  and  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  as  a  summary  of  the  character  or  qualities  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  5 — 7  ;  John  xii.  28).  Thus  the  name  of 
Christ  is  Christ  such  as  He  is  (John  xx.  31)  "  ( Vaughan).  Or, 
as  Peter  Schaff  expresses  it,  "In  the  *name'  of  Christ  is 
summed  up  all  that  He  was,  did,  and  suffered." 
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Ver.  6. — Among  ^vhom — i.e.  Among  the  nations,  and 
so  within  the  range  of  my  commission — are  ye  also  the 
called^  (members)  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  accepted  call 
of  God  through  the  Gospel : 

L  Chap.  viiL  28 — 30 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10 ;  Rev.  xviL  14 ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  6. 

The  called  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  taken  as  being  in 
apposition  to  "  ye,"  or  as  the  predicate  with  **  ye  are,"  "  The 
called,"  remarks  Tholuck,  denotes  '*  the  person  to  whom  God 
outwardly  gives  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel,  and  whom,  at  the  same  time,  He  inwardly  draws 
by  His  Spirit  to  embrace  it"  In  baptism,  every  one  receives 
the  outward  call,  and,  in  the  language  of  charity,  is  supposed 
to  have  accepted  it,  until  his  conduct  proves  the  contrary. 
The  language  of  charity  is  the  only  possible  one  to  use  in 
epistles,  or  liturgies,  or  hymns  intended  for  the  Church  at 
large.  Some  regard  "the  called  of  Jesus  Christ "  to  mean  the 
called  not  only  belonging  to  Jesus,  but  by  Him.  Just,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  called  Matthew  to 
become  His  disciple,  so  now  by  His  Spirit  He  does  us.  This 
thought  is  poetical  and  taking,  and  is  well  worked  out  in  the 
hymn  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander : — 

Jesus  calls  us— o'er  the  tumult 

Of  our  life's  wild,  restless  sea ; 
Day  by  day  His  sweet  voice  soundeth. 

Saying,  **  Christian,  follow  Me." 

The  humblest  and  feeblest  believer  is  as  much  a  called 
member  of  Christ  as  Paul  was  a  called  apostle.  Every  child 
of  God  is  a  constituted  member,  and  enjoys  an  established 
and  recognized  place  and  po::ition  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  ought  in  all  humility  to  exult  in  his  privileges  (Phil.  iv.  4). 

Ver.  7. — To  all  such  called  ones,  whether  natives  or 
sojourners,  that  bt  in  Rome,  beloved^  of  God,  called 
to  be*  saints* — i.e,  by  divine  vocation  saints,  vis.,  ist, 
persons  dedicated  to  God  by  special  separation ;  2nd, 
made  holy  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Grace ^ 
to  you — i.e.  God's  favour  to  God's  favoured  ones — and 
peace  ^  in  the  inner  depths  of  your  spirit  indwelt  by  the 
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Holy  Spirit  from  God  our  covenant*  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator,  Procurer,  and 
Imparter  through  the  Spirit  of  these  blessings. 

1.  Jer.  xxxi.  3  ;  i  John  Hi.  i.  ♦  Omit  "to  be."  2.  John  xv.  19; 
I  Cor.  i.  2  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — 18  ;  Eph.  \,  \\  cf.  Lev.  xx.  26.  3.  Chapi 
iv.  4,  xi.  6.   4.  John  xiv.  27,  xx.  19 ;  PhU  iv.  6,  7.    5.  John  xx.  17. 

Saints. — David  selected  the  site  for  the  temple,  and  spent 
years  in  amassing  treasure  and  material  for  its  erection 
(i  Chron.  xxii.  5 — 14).  Solomon,  after  years  of  preparation,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  by  die  assistance  of 
Hiram,  the  chief  architect  (i  Kings  vii.  11 — 13),  built  its 
porch,  holy  place,  and  holy  of  holies,  and  constructed  the 
tables  of  shewbread,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  altar  of 
incense.  But  the  building  did  not  become  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness until  the  Shekinah,  or  the  manifested  presence  of  the  Lord, 
descended  and  rested  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  was  enshrined 
between  the  cherubim  (i  Kings  viii.  10,  11).  In  like  manner 
a  person,  though  formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
does  not  become  a  saint  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  until 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  within  him  and  sanctifies  his  nature. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  .  .  .  .  The  temple  of  God  is 
holy,  which  temple  ye  are  "  (i  Cor.  iii.  16,  17). 

And  we  pray  Thee,  by  Thy  Spirit,  us,  O  Lord,  to  consecrate ; 
Consecrate  us  to  be  temples  of  the  blessed  Three  in  One, 
Founded  in  apostles,  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  the  comer-stone. 

Bp.  Chr,  Wordsworth, 

Grace  and  peace. — Gra<5e  is  the  cause,  peace  the  effect. 
Where  grace  is  not,  true  peace  cannot  flow,  no  more  than  the 
stream  when  the  fountain  is  dried  up.  As  grace  increases,  so 
peace  flourishes,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  sun  shines  in  its  strength  the 
foliage  is  more  luxuriant  and  the  fruits  the  most  luscious. 

Grace  refers  to  the  Greek  greeting  ycJiptw^  Peace  to  the 
Hebrew  D^'?if.  The  apostle  **  elevates  and  spiritualizes,  con- 
secrates and  Christianizes  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  ot 
social  salutation  "  {Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth),  The  truth  is,  the 
meaning  of  words  depends  sometimes  not  so  much  upon  their 
derivation  as  upon  the  persons  who  use  them.     **  God  ble^ 
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u,  my  lad  ! "  implies  no  more  in  thousands  of  mouths  than 
4ay  you  get  on  well  in  life — keep  your  health — come  back 
safety !  "  But,  uttered  by  a  real  Christian,  how  much  mean- 
l  is  there  in  these  words  I  Thus  **  grace  and  peace,"  on  the 
ostle's  lips,  signified  what  they  never  did  before — **May 
ice,  the  well-spring  of  all  mercies,  and  peace,  the  crown  of  all 
»sings,  be  bestowed  you  from  God  our  Father  1 " — Canon 
'^htfoot,  Col,  L  I,  2. 

From  God — and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — "  Nothing 
eaks  more  decisively  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  than  these 
Ktapositions  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  God,  which  run  through 
e  whole  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  derivation  of  purely 
nne  influences  from  Him  also.  The  name  of  no  man  can 
f  placed  at  the  side  of  that  of  the  Almighty.  He  only,  in 
lom  the  Word  of  the  Father,  who  is  Himself  God,  became 
sh,  may  be  named  beside  Him ;  for  men  are  commanded  to 
«our  Him,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  (John  v.  23)." — 
Ishausen. 


Ver.  8. — First  •  [In  the  first  place], — ^and  I  need  not 
op  at  present  to  enumerate  other  points  of  personal 
terest  which  are  present  to  my  mind — I  thank  my 
od — who,  with  all  His  blessings  and  promises,  belongs^ 
•  me  as  I  belong'  to  Him,  and  whom  I  am  bound  to 
rve — through  (the  medium  of)  Jesus  Christ*  for  [re- 
irding]  you  all,  that  your  faith — i.e.  faith,  the  root  of 
e  Christian  life,  put  for  the  Christian  life  itself — is 
>oken  of  [published]  throughout  the  whole  worid^ 
1  all  the  world] — i.e.  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

a  Hp^TOP  luv.  No  corresponding  €?ra  dc.  1,  Ps.  cxliv.  15  ;  Hab. 
12.  2.  Isa.  xliv.  5  ;  Acts  xxvii.  23  ;  ff.  Cant.  ii.  16.  3.  John 
/.  6 ;  I  Pet.  ii.  5.  4.  Mark  xvi.  15;  ch.  xv.  19;  CoL  L  23; 
rhess.  i.  8  ;  (/:  Luke  ii.  i. 

I  thank. — **  As  usual  [except  in  Gal.,  i  Tim.,  Tit.,  Heb.], 
e  apostle  begins  with  a  sentiment  by  which  he  expresses  his 
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gratitude  to  God,  and  conciliates  the  good  will  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes." — Bp,  Chr,  WordstiH>rth. 

Through  Jesus  Christ. — How  does  Jesus  present  our 
thanks  to  God?  {cf.  Heb.  xiii.  15.)  Be  perfumes  ikon  with 
Bis  infinite  merits  (Exod.  xxx.  7,  8 ;  Luke  i.  10  ;  Heb.  vii.  25). 
Christ  does  not  only  remove  all  earthly  elements  from  our 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  but  He  makes  them,  as  it  were,  His 
own  spiritual  sacrifices.  He  oflfers  them  up  not  merely  for  us, 
but  as  our  Representative,  and  makes  our  thanks  His  own,  so 
that,  to  speak  with  all  reverence,  we  may  say  that  the  hymns 
of  adoration  which  Jesus  raised  on  earth  did  not  more  surely 
ascend  to  God  than  do  our  imperfect  and  feeble  thanksgivings 
through  our  Great  High  Priest.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  Church 
will  I,"  saith  Christ,  **  sing  praise  imto  Thee"  (Heb.  ii.  12). 

Throughout  the  whole  world. — **  A  popular  hyperbole^ 
but  how  accordant  with  the  position  of  the  Church  in  that  city, 
towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  turned  1  "— 
Meyer. 

Ver.  9. — For  (as  a  confirmation  of  this  my  praise  and 
thanksgiving)  God  is  my  witness,^  whom  I  serve'  as 
a  priest  and  king  unto  God  with  [in]  the  shrine  of  my 
spirit'  in  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son — i£,  the  Gospel  from  Christ  as  its  author,  about 
Christ  as  its  subject-matter,  in  the  prerogative  of  Christ 
as  its  administrator,  that  [how]  without  ceasing  I 
make  thankful  mention  of  you  always  in  [on  the 
offering  up  of,  or  at  the  time  of]  my  prayers ; » 

1.  Matt  vi.  6 ;  </C  Job  xvi.  19.  a  yorp^wa,  2.  Matt  xv.  8 ; 
John  iv.  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  3  ;  cf.  Lev.  i.  9.    3.  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  la 

God  is  my  witness. — **  There  could  be  no  other  witness 
to  his  practice  in  his  secret  prayers,  but  God :  and  as  the  asse^ 
tion  of  a  habit  of  incessantly  praying  for  the  Roman  Christians, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  might  seem  to  savour  of  an  exagger- 
ated expression  of  affection,  he  solemnly  appeals  to  this  only 
possible  testimony  "  (Alford).  The  frequent  appeals  to  God 
by  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  L  23,  xi.  31 ;  Phil.  i.  8  j  i  Thess.  iL  5—10; 
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I  show  that  the  prohibition  in  Matt.  v.  34  against 
lust  not  be  interpreted  in  a  narrow  spirit. 

my  spirit  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. — Paul 
nself  here  as  a  "priest  and  king  unto  God.*'  The 
er  the  old  economy,  had  a  temple  in  which  to  serve, 
sacrifices  to  oflfer,  and  Mosaic  rites  to  attend  to. 

was  a  priest,  only  not  a  sacrificing  priest  His 
lued  by  the  Spirit  and  presence  of  God,  was  the 
^hich  his  service  was  presented  ;  and  though  he  had 
es,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  oflfer  up,  yet  his 
ivilege  to  proclaim  that  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from 
as  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  atonement  for  the 
whole  world.  And  though  he  had  no  elaborate  and 
itual  to  initiate  and  sustain,  yet  he  had  to  order  the 
iie  Church  as  one  of  its  appomted  heads,  and  to 
at  all  things  were  done  decently  and  in  order.     Dr. 

paraphrase  is  here  very  happy :  **  To  whom  I  oflfer 
r  a  sacrificial  service ;  not  carnal   and  formal,  like 

offerings;  not  exercised  in  the  courts  or  buildings 
ial  temple,  like  the  rites  of  the  Levitical  system  ;  but 
ne  of  my  own  spirit,  and  in  the  devotion  of  life  itself 
:lamation  of  the  Gospel  of  His  Son." 

s  in  my  prayers. — "  What  catholic  love,  what 
ng  spirituality,  what  impassioned  devotion  to  the 
irist  among  men  1 " — D.  Brown. 

>. — Making  request^  [Always  asking  in  my 
if  by  any  means — notwithstanding  many  pro- 
hindrances  looming  in  the  future — now — at 
having  been  disappointed  hitherto — at  length 
long  praying  and  waiting — I  might  have  a 
as  journey*  [I  may  have  good  speed,  or  I  may 
ay  opened]  by  [in] — i.e,  within  the  course  of, 
mt  the  limits  of — the  will*  of  God  to  come 
• 

XIV.  II — 14;  Ezra  ^ii.  21 — ^23  ;  Prov.  iii.  6.    a  fiod«- 
Acts  xviii.  21  ;  I  Cor.  iv.  19,  xvi.  7  ;  Jas.  iv.  15. 

t  length. —  It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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after  his  conversion  before  he  visited  Rome,  and  then  only  as 
"  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ"  As  to  the  hindrances  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desire,  see  verse  15,  xv.  22 ;  Acts  txl 
21,  xxiii.  II,  xxviii.  15. 

In  (^)  the  will  of  God. — Paul  seemed  to  regard  the  will 
of  God  as  a  straight  course,  in  which  he  was  desirous  of  sailing ; 
or  as  a  circle,  outside  of  whose  radius  he  would  not  steer,  through 
selfishness,  impatience,  and  self;judgment  The  track  marked 
out  on  God's  chart  must  be  followed,  for  out  of  it  were  shoals 
and  rocks,  where  he  would  founder  and  make  shipwreck  of  his 
faith. 

Or,  possibly,  may  it  not  be  that  Paul  regards  the  will  of  God 
as  the  only  safe  vessel  in  which,  so  to  speak,  he  would  make 
his  voyage ;  the  only  vessel  which  would  weather  all  storms, 
and  bring  him  in  safety  to  the  "  fair  havens  **  ?  (Acts  lavii., 
xxviii.) 

And,  higher  still,  may  it  not  be  that  Paul  was  only  echoing 
the  words  of  his  divine  Master  :  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done " ? 

Ver,  1 1. — Such,  indeed,  is  my  earnest  request.  For  I 
long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart^  unto  [to]  you— 
by  public  ministration,  and  through  personal  intercourse' 
— some  spiritual  gift* — i.e.  some  gift  (such  as  know- 
ledge and  comfort)  springing  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  received  in  our  spirits  or  renewed  natures,  to  the 
end  ye  may  be  established^'  [in  order  that  ye  may 
obtain  a  firmer  footing,  or  be  strengthened] ; 

1.  Matt.  X.  8,  XX.  28  ;  Acts  xx.  35  ;  i  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.  2.  Acts 
XX.  20,  xxviii.  20.  a  xap*<^M««  b  onypix^iw.  3.  2  Thess.  iii.  3 ; 
I  Pet.  v.  10  ;  cf,  ch.  xvi.  25. 

Spiritual  gift. — This  may  mean  a  miraculous  gift,  ot 
apostolic  ordination,  or,  simply  and  better,  increased  knowledge, 
hope,  comfort,  and  the  like.  Every  spiritual  gift  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  or  at  least  an  extended  root,  enabling  the  believer  to 
obtain  a  firm  hold,  so  that,  despite  flattery  and  threats,  he  will, 
like  a  well-established  cedar  of  Lebanon  m  the  storm,  not  only 
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remain  steadfistst,  bat  wax  stronger  and  more  settled  in  character 
and  life. 

Or,  to  take  another  figure  :  An  increase  of  spiritual  gifls  may 
be  compared  to  the  developing  and  invigorating  the  tissue  and 
muscles  of  the  Christian  soldier  to  wield  efifectively  the  panoply 

of  God- 
Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
Through  His  eternal  Son. 

To  the  end  ye  may  be  established. — ^The  passive 
vcice  is  used,  as  Paul  was  only  the  instrument — the  Spirit  being 
the  true  Worker. 

Ver.  12. — That  is,  to  express  my  wish  in  what  is  really 
only  another  form,  that  I  may  be  comforted^  [encour- 
aged] together  with  you»  [together  in  you — i^,  in  the 
matter  of  your  spiritual  condition  and  growth  in  grace] 
by  the  mutual  faith  [by  means  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
each  other]  (I  mean)  both  of  you  and  me. 

1.  Prov.  xxvii.  17*    a  crv/iira/KiieXi/^yiu  iw  vfup. 

Be  comforted  together  with  you. — It  was  the  same 
pen  that  wrote :  "  That  I  may  be  comforted  together  with  you 
by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me,''  that  also  wrote  :  ''  In 
bovumr  preferring  one  another,"  **  Let  each  esteem  other  better 
dian  themselves  "  (ch.  xii.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  3).  "  It  is  the  apostle's 
habit  to  associate  those  whom  he  addresses  with  himself,  in  all 
that  is  good  and  great ;  and  himself  with  them  in  all  weakness 
and  necessity." —  Wtlkiman  and  Webster. 

A  remark  of  Calvin  may  fitly  here  claim  a  place :  "  In  Christ's 
Church  no  one  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  confer  upon  us 
some  important  benefit ;  but  our  pride  hinders  us  from  reaping 
these  mutual  advantages." 

Paul,  too,  wished  to  impart  spiritual  gifts,  that  he  might 
receive  back  a  return  of  comfort  for  his  own  soul  from  the 
members  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  A  mother,  whose  life  has 
been  embittered  by  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  and  by  the 
waywardness  of  her  sons,  has  often  been  known  to  train  an 
only  daughter  with  much  anxious  care  and  watchfulness,  hoping 
to  enjoy  hereafter  her  companionship.     So  the  apostle,  amid 
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the  persecutions  and  tribulations  he  was  called  upon  to  endure, 
was  solicitous  to  impart  to  the  Church  at  Rome  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  that  he  might  thereby  lay  up  for  himself  a  store  of 
future  comfort 

By  imparting  spiritual  knowledge  we  are  so  far  from  being 
losers  that  we  are  ourselves  rich  gainers :  for  by  inculcating  the 
Gospel  message  upon  the  mind  of  another,  our  own  souls  are 
refreshed  and  invigorated ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as,  in 
ruder  states  of  society,  if  not  in  its  modem  phases,  the  mother's 
own  constitution  is  strengthened  and  established  by  giving 
the  food  with  which  Nature  supplies  her  to  the  child  in  her 
arms. 

The  following  incident  furnishes  an  excellent  groundwork  of 
a  parable  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  "  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  also  himself  " : — 

A  tourist,  lately,  whilst  crossing  a  mountain  height  alone, 
over  almost  untrodden  snow,  felt  a  drowsiness  stealing  over 
him,  yielding  to  which  he  knew  would  be  fatal.  As  the  night 
closed  in,  the  snow-flakes  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  the  freezing 
blast  grew  keener ;  he  tried  to  reason  with  himself^  and  with  his 
utmost  energy  to  free  himself  from  the  sleep  of  death  fastening 
upon  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Just,  however,  when  he  was 
about  to  succumb,  and  his  weary  eyelids  were  closing,  never 
again  to  open,  he  stumbled  against  a  heap  that  lay  across  his 
path.  It  was  no  stone  that  his  foot  struck,  although  no  stone 
could  be  colder,  or  apparently  more  lifeless.  On  examination, 
it  proved  to  be  a  human  body  buried  beneath  a  fresh  drift  of 
snow.  The  next  moment  the  traveller  had  a  brother  in  his 
arms  ;  was  chafing  his  hands  and  wrists,  his  chest  and  brow ; 
breathing  upon  his  "  cold  lips  bluely  swelling  "  the  warm  breath 
of  a  living  soul ;  pressing  the  still,  silent  heart  of  his  companion 
to  the  rapid  pulses  of  his  own  generous  bosom.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  effort  to  stoop  down  and  assist  another  had 
removed  the  ominous  pressure  upon  his  brain  and  eyes,  and 
imparted  to  him  renewed  life  and  vigoiu*.  He  was  himself 
again.  And  the  record  stands :  ''  He  saved  a  brother,  and  was 
himself  saved." 

Mutual  faith. — The  life  of  the  believer  is  stunted  by  isola- 
tion, but  developed  and  matured  by  association  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints.    Christians  may  be  compared  to  coals,  which 
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urn  bnghter  when  gathered  into  heaps.  Faith,  indeed,  no  less 
lan  joy,  is  "  contagious :"  and  this  should  be  a  strong  argument 
>r  the  encouragement  of  Christian  intercourse  and  fellowship. 
f^e  are  all  apt  to  stand  too  much  aloof. 

Both  of  you  and  me. — The  remarks  of  Chrysostom  on 
lis  point  are  admirable  . — *'  As  in  the  case  of  fire,  if  any  one 
ither  together  many  lights,  it  is  a  bright  flame  that  he  kindles  \ 
us  also  does  it  naturally  happen  with  the  faithfiiL  For  when 
t  be  by  ourselves,  torn  away  from  others,  we  are  somehow  in 
3rse  spirits.  But  when  we  see  one  another,  and  are  entwined 
ith  the  members  of  our  own  selves,  great  is  the  comfort  we 
ceive."  And  Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert,  in  his  lines  on 
The  Blind  and  the  Lame,"  strikes  the  same  note,  only  on  a 
ircr  key  : — "  Thou  hast  not  what  others  have,  and  others  want 
lat  thou  hast  got ;  out  of  this  imperfect  state  of  things  springs 
e  social  good  of  the  world." 

Ver,  13. — Now  [But] — (to  mention  a  subject  which 
cplains  the  non-fulfilment  of  my  avowed  desires,  vers. 
—12) — I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that 
itentimes  I  purposed^  to  come  unto  you,  (but  was 
t'  [hindered]  hitherto,)  that  I  might  have  some 
irvest-fruit  of  good  living  among  [in — i.e,  borne  by] 
)u  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles  [in — i.e. 
jme  by — the  rest  of  the  Gentiles]. 

L  Acts  xix.  21.    2.  Ch.  xv.  20— 23 ;  cf,  i  Thess.  ii.  18. 

Fruit  does  not  refer  to  "wages,"  or  "result  of  his  apostolic 
x>ur,"  but  to  the  finit  brought  forth  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
3d  (John  iv.  36,  xv.  16 ;  Col.  i.  6 ;  Phil.  L  22). 

All  this  world  is  God's  own  field, 
Fruit  unto  His  praise  to  yield  ; 
Wheat  and  tares  therein  are  sown, 
Vnto  joy  or  sorrow  fjrown  ; 
Ripening  with  a  wondrous  power, 
Till  the  final  harvest-hour : 
Grant,  O  Lord  of  life,  that  we 
Holy  grain  and  pure  may  be. — Alford, 

Among  you  also. — Paul  had  a  holy  ambition  to  win  all 
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men,  irrespective  of  race  and  culture,  as  Alexander  the  Great 
had  an  unholy  ambition  to  annex  all  the  various  nations  to 
Greece,  and  wept  when  he  had  no  more  to  conquer. 

St.  Paul  regarded  the  various  nations  of  the  world  as  large 
and  extensive  fields.  All  were  capable  of  cultivation  and 
bringing  forth  fruit  unto  the  glory  of  Ckxl.  Gentile  as  wdl  as 
Jew,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  were  all  soil  which  would  repay 
the  toil  and  skill  of  the  spiritual  husbandman.  And  just  as  a 
faithful  bailiff  is  not  satisfied  if  one  single  field  on  his  master's 
farm  remains  uncultivated  and  unproductive,  so  St  Paul  was 
anxious  to  have  Rome  as  well  as  Ephesus  to  prove  '^  white  to 
harvest." 

Ver,  14. — My  heart's  desire  in  regard  to  you  is  only 
in  keeping  with  my  apostolic  calling.  I  am  debtor^— 
i.e,  I  am  under  obligation  laid  upon  me  by  the  duties  of 
my  office  to  preach — both  to  the*  Greeks,  and  to  the* 
Barbarians ;  both  to  the  *  wise,  and  to  the  *  unwise 
— Le,  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  without  distinction  of 
race  and  culture. 

1.  I  Cor.  ix.  16,  17.    ♦  Omit  "the." 

I  am  debtor. — The  sea  is  a  debtor  to  the  earth,  as  it 
receives  its  waters  from  the  rivers  and  streams  in  order  to 
return  them  to  the  land  in  rain.  The  moon'  is  a  debtor  to  our 
planet,  as  she  receives  her  light  from  the  sun  in  order  to  impart 
it  at  night  to  us.  The  reservoir  is  a  debtor  to  our  houses,  as  it 
receives  its  supply  of  water  in  order  to  convey  it  through  the 
pipes  for  our  use  and  enjoyment.  And  so  the  apostle  was  a 
debtor  to  Greek  and  Barbarian,  to  wise  and  unwise. 

Ver,  15. — So  [Thus], — i,e.  Since  all  alike  have  a  claim 
upon  me — as  much  as  in  me»^  is — i.e,  as  far  as  I  have 
ability  and  opportunity,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  you  [also]  that  are  at  Rome  also.* 

a  rh  Kor  c/i€.     1,  2  Cor.  xii.  1 5.     ♦  Omit  "  also.* 

/  am  ready. — At  die  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Loid 
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^e,  better  known  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  when  asked  how 
ig  it  would  take  him  to  get  ready  to  start  for  India,  is  said  to 
^e  replied :  "  I  am  ready  now."  Such  is  the  spirit  which 
bathes  in  the  language  of  the  text  The  French  motto, 
Taujaurs  prit^'  or  the  Scotch,  " Ready,  aye  ready,"  are 
rellent  ones  for  the  Christian  soldier  (Isa.  vi.  8 ;  Heb.  x.  7). 
,  to  look  at  the  matter  under  a  slightly  different  aspect,  the 
>stle  was  like  a  soldier  armed  and  waiting  for  the  general  to 
e  the  word  of  command  to  engage  in  battle,  who,  though  he 
^ht  never  receive  orders  to  advance,  yet  would  share  in  the 
aours  and  rewards  when  the  victory  was  achieved. 


Ver,  16. — ^Yes,  even  in  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
athen  world.  For  I  am  not  ashamed^  of  the  Gospel 
Christ  :*  all  shame  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  the 
ipirerof  God'  [God's  power] — 1>.  the  divinely  appointed 
>ral  instrument — unto — i,e,  for  effecting — salvation — 
complete  deliverance  from  the  principle  and  power  of 
I  itself,  whether  as  regards  its  guilt  or  its  moral  effects 
to  every  one — in  opposition  to  Jewish  exclusiveness — 
at  believeth — in  opposition  to  human  merit  or  pri- 
cge ;  to  the  Jew  first — as  he  inherits  and  has  a  prece- 
ncc,*  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  offer  of  salvation 
LS  to  be  first  made,^  and  also  to  the  Greek — ue.  the 
^tile. 

L  Ps.  orix.  46  ;  Gal.  vi.  14 ;  cf.  Luke  ix.  26.  *  Omit  "of  Christ" 
I  Cor.  L  18 ;  2  Cor.  x.  4.  3.  John  i.  11,  iv.  22  ;  (/C  ch.  xL  24. 
Matt.  X.  5,  6 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  xiii.  26. 

Ashamed. — The  botanist  is  not  ashamed  of  the  insignificant 
nt,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rose  and  the  jasmine,  because 
its  healing  properties  and  powers.  The  gardener  is  not 
lamed  of  the  tiny,  dusky,  little  seed,  because  he  knows  that 
d  has  indued  it  with  hidden  virtues  which  He  has  denied 
the  diamond  and  ruby,  the  emerald  and  topaz.  Thus  the 
»tle  was  not  ashamed  of— na/,  he  gloried  in — the  GospeV, 
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because  it  could  accomplish  what  the  law  was  powerless  to  do ; 
and  because  from  his  own  personal  experience  he  knew  that  it 
was  able  to  produce  a  mighty  and  spiritual  change  in  a  man's 
whole  character  and  life.  True,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  was 
bom  in  a  manger,  and  crucified  between  two  malefactors  ;  tnie, 
its  first  preachers  were  obscure  persons;  true,  its  adherents 
were  for  the  most  part  not  to  be  found  among  the  learned  and 
wealthy ;  true,  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts  were  unpalatable 
to  the  world:  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  the  moral 
instrument  by  which  God  delivers  from  the  power  and  principle 
of  sin,  and  conducts  to  eternal  life  and  to  divine  glory,  every 
one  who  will  prove  its  efficacy  by  believing  it  in  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

The  power  of  God. — ^The  question  arises.  How  is  the 
Gospel  a  power  or  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  salvation  ? 

1.  Because  it  is  an  instrument  adapted  to  rouse  men  to 
salvation,  faith,  and  obedience,  as  the  saw  is  to  cut  timber,  or 
the  plane  to  smooth  it 

2.  Because  the  Gospel  of  God  may  be  regarded  as  a  seed 
containing  within  itself  Xht  germinating  properties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Showy  systems  of  human  philosophy  may  be  compared 
to  rubies  and  emeralds,  which,  though  brilliant  and  much 
admired,  will  not,  if  sown,  produce  food  for  men  or  cattle. 
The  Gospel  may  be  compared  to  the  seed,  which,  though 
humble  in  its  outward  attire,  yet  has  in  itself  hidden  powenj 
of  life,  and,  when  placed  in  suitable  soil,  and  enjoying  the 
genial  influences  of  heaven,  buds  and  brings  forth  fruit  in  due 
season. 

3.  Because  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  omnipotcni 
God.  A  soft  substance,  fired  from  a  gun,  will  go  through  a 
deal  board  by  the  power  with  which  it  is  impelled.  Thus 
the  Gospel,  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  cannot  fail  to  effect  its 
purpose  (Isa.  Iv.  11;  Jer.  xxiii.  29).  The  Gospel  may  be 
compared  to  the  Thracian  picture  of  the  sun  with  its  three 
beams,  one  of  which,  shining  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  thaws  it; 
another,  shining  upon  a  rock,  melts  it ;  and  the  third,  shining 
upon  a  dead  man,  puts  life  into  him. 

4.  The  Gospel,  however,  is  a  morale  not  merely  a  mechanical 
engine;  for  whatever  views  may  be  held  regarding  divine  grace 
and  election,  all  orthodox  Christians  agree  that  the  will  b  not 
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estroyed  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul  (see  Art  x.).  In  support 
f  this  we  quote  the  lamentation  of  Jehovah  Himself  over  Israel : 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
ot  done  in  it  ?  wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring 
>rth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?"  (Isa.  v.  4.)  A 
roverb  of  our  own  illustrates  this  text  and  this  truth :  ''  Though 
le  sun  may  do  its  duty^  yet  your  grapes  may  not  ripen." 

5.  The  Gospel,  too,  is  God's  power,  in  that  its  efficacy 
epends  not  upon  human  eloquence  and  talents.  The  seed 
)wn  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  if  it  falls  into  a  suitable  place, 
ill  grow  as  well  as  that  scattered  by  the  most  experienced 
usbandmaiL  Or,  as  one  of  the  fathers  quaintly  expressed  this 
lought :  ''  Though  the  waters  of  a  fountain  may  come  from 
ifferendy  shaped  heads — one  like  that  of  an  angel,  the  other 
f  a  beast — the  water  refreshes  the  weary  traveller,  not  because 

comes  from  such  a  source,  but  because  it  is  water." 

Salvation. — ^The  one  overwhelming  necessity  of  perishing 
>uls. 

To  every  one. — "The  message  of  salvation,"  as  Dr. 
Iialmers  forcibly  puts  it,  "  points  the  eye  of  each  and  of  every 
lan  to  an  open  heaven,  and  invites  him  to  enter  thereinto. 
\y  such  terms  as  all^  and  any^  and  every  [one],  and  whosoever^ 
;  brings  its  o£fers  of  reconciliation  most  specifically  to  bear 
n  eadi  unit  of  the  human  population  "  (Introd.  Essay  to 
lall's  "  Faithand  Influence  of  the  Gospel,"  p.  xxiv.).  Salvation 
r  offered  to  ail  without  distifution  or  exception^  to  us  whosoever 
'e  are,  and  whatsoever  we  have  been.  Richard  Baxter  thanked 
kxl  that  the  word  "whosoever"  was  in  the  Bible.  "If  God 
ad  said  there  was  mercy  for  Richard  Baxter,  I  am  so  vile  a 
nner  that  I  would  have  thought  He  meant  some  other  Richard 
laxter ;  but,  when  He  says  whosoever^  I  know  that  includes  me, 
\t  worst  of  all  Richard  Baxters." 

That  believeth. — Belief,  or  faith,  "is  such  a  persuasion 
r  conviction  of  mind  in  reference  to  things  unseen  and,  so  far 
\  direct  intuition  is  concerned,  unknown,  as  it  supplies  the 
lace  of  vision  (Heb.  xi.  i)." — yas,  Morison  on  ch.  iii.  22. 

The  leading  idea  of  faith  in  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
?  that  oi  confidence,  of  reliance,  of  trust  The  following  in- 
dent well  illustrates  this  aspect  of  belief!  We  transcribe  it  as 
e  found  it : — 
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^Webayeread  of  a  fiufaerwliobad  occasion  to  be  in  a  daik 
\'ault  imderaealh  his  boose,  into  wbidi  be  entered  by  a  trap* 
door.  While  he  was  groping  below,  his  little  daughter,  who  hid 
been  in  quest  of  him,  came  and  called  out,  ^  Fathery  father^ 
whrre  are  yim  / '  *  I  am  down  here,'  be  replied.  She  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  but  could  see  nothing.  It  was 
pitchy  dark.  But  she  had  heard  her  father's  voice,  and  she 
suddenly  said,  *  Let  me  come  down  beside  you  !*  Her  fadier, 
looking  up,  saw  her  clearly  against  the  light,  as,  bending  over, 
she  gazed  into  the  darkness.  He  said  to  her, '  Just  dropdown^ 
and  *•  lippen  "  to  me;  I  shall  catch  you  in  my  arms.*  She  had 
'  faith '  in  her  father,  though  her  father  did  not  use  that  tenn. 
She  *  believed '  that  her  father  would  receive  her  in  his  arms, 
and  take  care  that  she  should  not  be  injured,  though  he  did 
not  use  the  word  *  believe.'  She  *  Hppened^  to  him^  as  he  had 
told  her,  and  confidently  let  go  her  hold  of  everything  around 
her.  She  was  not  disappointed.  All  was  well ;  and  she  was 
gratified  in  getting  to  be  with  her  father." 

The  object  of  faith  is  variously  represented  in  the  Scriptures. 
Sometimes  it  is  **the  Gospel"  or  «*  the  truth"  (PhiL  L  27; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13) ;  sometimes  it  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  somc^ 
times  it  is  God  Himself  (John  xiv.  i).  The  explanation  of 
this  is  simple.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  faith,  and  we 
believe  upon  Him  through  believing  His  Word  (ch.  x,  Sj 
Eph.  i.  13). 

To  the  Jew  first.—"  Not  that  the  Jew,"  as  Alford  well 
expresses  it,  **  has  any  preference  imder  tiie  Gospel ;  only  he 
inherits^  and  has  2i  precedence ;  "  or,  as  Chr.  Wordsworth  puts  it, 
**  First,  in  having  a  prior  claim,  as  the  covenanted  people  of 
God  :  first,  therefore,  in  the  season  of  its  offer,  but  not  in  the 
[spiritual]  condition  of  the  recipients  after  its  acceptance." 

The  son  of  a  peer  inherits  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  Upper  House  is  no 
higher  than  that  of  the  commoner  who,  by  the  royal  favour, 
has  been  but  yesterday  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Or,  to  illustrate 
the  point  by  a  Scriptural  figure,  some  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  were  called  before  the  others,  yet,  when  they  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  they  each  received  the  same — the  last 
equally  with  the  first  (Matt.  xx.  i — 10;  see  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  CoL 
iii.  11). 
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To  the  Greek. — "  Not  content  with  having  said  every  oncy 
be  adds  what  was  then  used,  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
expressions,  to  signify  the  whole  human  race,  yew  and  Greek. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Greek  is  not  here  employed,  as  before 
(verse  i5)>  in  opposition  to  uncivilized.  It  means  simply  every 
one  who  is  not  a  yew.  The  great  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
\x[!k^goa%^  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  the  Jewish 
habit  of  calling  all  the  heathen  Greeks^  and  Paul  naturally 
uses  the  phrase,  which  his  Jewish  education  had  made  familiar 
to  him^  (EwbankS,  A  parallel  to  this  usage  is  found  in  the 
habit  formerly  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  south-western  portion  of  Asia,  designating  Europeans 
in  general  as  Franks, 

Ver.  17. — ^The  Gospel  is  God's  power  for  effecting 
salvation  to  any  who  will  but  believe.  For  therein  is 
the  righteousness  of  God*^ — i,e,  a  righteousness  which 
God  gives  to  man  who  has  not  a  righteousness  of  his 
own,  founded  on  the  entire  work  of  Christ  in  the  flesh — 
revealed**  [being  revealed]— 1>.  in  process  of  unveiling 
after  having  been  kept  secret  in  former  ages,  or  being 
made  known,  experienced,  and  realized  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men' — from  faith  to  faith®  [by  faith  unto 
faith] — 1>.  (a  righteousness)  received  by  faith,  and  when  so 
received,  leading  unto  (an  increase  of)  faith  :  a  righteous- 
ness by  £aith,  and  the  bestowment  of  divine  blessings  in 
connexion  with  faith,  are  no  new  doctrines,  as  it  is 
written.  The  just  [righteous]  shall  live — t.e,  have  life 
in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense — by  faith*  •  as  the  divinely 
appointed  condition  on  man's  part  [Hab.  ii.  4]. 

a  duca«o<rwi;  8f ov.  1,  Isa.  xlv.  8,  Ixi.  lO;  ch.  iii.  21 — 26,  v.  12 — 
21  ;  2  Cor.  V.  2!  ;  Phil.  iii.  9.  b  wtoKakimrrrai,  2,  2  Cor.  iv.  6; 
CaL  i.  16.  c  ^^  frtoTcoDff  cir  niaruf,  d  'O  dc  dUaios  €K  nlartios  ^i^crrrat. 
3.  CaL  iii  11 ;  Heb.  x.  38. 

The  righteousness  of  God. — Inverses  16  and  17  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  epistle  is  struck ;  and,  consequently,  the 
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reader  will  do  well  to  pause  and  pray,  May  God  vouchsafe 
the  **  hearing  ear,"  the  **  seeing  eye,"  and  the  •*  understanding 
heart  I  "^ 

The  righteousness  of  God  is  an  expression  of  peculiar  and 
almost  idiomatic  character,  and  contains  an  idea  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  does  not  mean  : — 

1.  The  righteousness  of  God  (a)  as  a  divine  attrtSute  revealed 
and  magnified  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  {Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom^  Wtn,  Kelly) :  or  (^)  as  a  divine  quality  which  becomes 
the  personal  possession  of  all  united  to  Christ  {Osiander, 
Forbes,  P.  Schaff,  Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth).  This  latter  view  [b) 
tends  to  mysticism  and  pantheism. 

2.  The  method  hy  which  God  pardons  and  accounts  righteous 
and  entitles  to  eternal  glory  those  who  believe  (Stuart),  This 
interpretation  wrings  the  life-blood  out  of  the  expression,  and 
further  it  confounds  hucaiwrvvq,  righteousness,  with  huct^mai^ 
which  signifies  the  act  of  justifying  or  the  effect — justification 
(ch.  iv.  25,  V.  18). 

3.  The  rightness  or  the  right  relationship  into  which  God 
puts  the  believer  with  respect  to  the  law  and  Himself.  This 
rendering  leaves  the  doctrine  of  justification  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  an  unreal  and  fictitious  transaction. 

The  righteousness  of  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift  which 
He  provides  for  unrighteous  man.  It  is  a  gift  connected  with 
Christ :  who  was  made  sin  for  us  "  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him  "  (2  Cor.  v. 
21 :  see  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  16 ;    i  Cor.  i.  30;  i  John  iL  i). 

The  righteousness  of  God,  then,  means : — 

Either,  i.  **  The  work  of  Christ  viewed  in  its  specific  aspect-^ 
viz.,  as  exactly  fitted  to  supply  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  a  title 
to  everlasting  life,  the  place  that  should  have  been  occupied, 
during  our  probationary  term  of  existence,  by  perfect  and  per- 
fectly uninterrupted  righteousness  of  our  own  "  {^cu.  Morison 
onch.  iii.  21). 

Or,  2.  **-<4  righteousness  reckoned  or  imputed  to  us,  founded 
on  the  entire  work  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  or  His  obedience 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  our  behalf" 
(Z>.  Brown),  **  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for 
the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  Osiith,  and 
not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings  "  (Art.  xL). 
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ft  by  God  of  a  real  righteousness  to  unrighteous  men 
the  act  of  justification  from  being,  as  it  is  sometimes 
dlegedy  an  unreal  and  fictitious  transaction, 
iportanty  in  stating  the  Scripture  method  of  salvation, 
it  clearly  understood  that  God  gives  a  righteousness 
uls  before  Him  to  the  sinner  alone  who  is  in  union 
ist  Hence  the  act  of  justification,  though  distinct 
ndissolubly  connected  with,  the  work  of  sanctification ; 
Ued  righteousness  can  only  be  separated  in  thought, 
rt,  from  imparted. 

with  these  as  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 

Separate  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  we  have  lost 
Saviour.  Confuse  them,  and  we  have  another,  who  is 
»_"  The  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  by 
,  p.  108. 

n  God  doth  justify  the  ungodly  on  account  of  the 
.ness  imputed  unto  him.  He  doth  at  the  same  instant^ 
)wer  of  His  grace,  make  him  inherently  and  subjectively 
\  or  holy  "  (Owen  "  On  Justification,"  voL  v.,  p.  127  ; 
ed.).  Or,  as  Wm.  Elliott  strikingly  puts  it : — 
dress  an  Ethiopian  in  white  garments,  and  call  him 
loes  not  represent  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation. 
\  nature  of  the  Ethiopian  be  changed  as  well  as  his 
,  and  at  the  same  time  with  them  ;  let  it  be  shown  that 
longer  black  as  he  was,  but  is  even  now,  though  im- 
,  yet  in  a  good  sense,  white ;  let  it  be  made  clear  that, 

of  this  change,  his  whole  nature  will  by-and-by  be 
be  as  p>erfectly  white  as  are  his  garments  :  let  this  be 
d  we  will  then  grant  that  this  Ethiopian  is  not  alto- 
ut  in  some  respects,  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of 
rine  of  justification." 
essentially  necessary,  to  understand  the  Epistle  to  the 

to  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish  between  imputed  and 
^  justifying  and  sanctifying  righteousness.  Th^  former 
our  condition^  and  furnishes  us  with  an  indefeasible 
irerlasting  life  and  to  the  divine  glory,  while  the  latter 
our  character^  and  gives  us  a  capacity  and  meetness  for 
ssings. 

fication  is  kept  distinctly  apart,  as  a  theological  term 
itual  fact,  from  sanctification.  The  essence  of  the 
labitoal  holiness  inherent  in  the  soul,  and  infused  into 
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it  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  capable  of  many  degrees.  Justifica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  office  of  roan,  but  of  God. 
It  is  the  act  of  God  towards  us,  by  which  He  not  only  forgives 
our  sins,  but  also  accounts  us  righteous.  This,  considered  as 
a  spiritual  fact i  is  quite  distinct  from  the  former.  Therefore  to 
confuse  justification  with  sanctification  is  not  a  pardonable  blun- 
der in  mere  theological  phraseology,  but  it  mistakes  two  distinct 
spiritual  processes  upon  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  therefore 
destroys  the  clearness  of  the  anatomy  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul,  and  proportionally  renders  less  certain  the  Christian  hope." 
— "Theology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  by  Boultbee,  p.  107. 

God's  righteousness  is  being  revealed. — ^Two  ideas 
are  contained  in  this  expression. 

I.  There  is  an  objective  revelation.  The  righteousness  of  God 
is  no  longer  partially  hid  in  type  and  shadow  as  regards  the 
Jew,  and  altogether  unknown  as  regards  the  Gentile,  but  is  now 
being  revealed.  The  unveiling  of  a  statue,  the  development 
of  a  flower,  and  a  star  whose  light  has  only  just  reached  us,  ait 
useful  illustrations  to  explain  this  sense  of  the  expression. 

The  righteousness  of  God  is  being  revealed,  as  one  has 
eloquently  and  elegantly  described  it,  ''in  all  its  marvellous 
fulness,  richness,  and  glorious  results,  tmfolding  itself  on  all 
sides,  and  removing  every  obscurity  that  may  heretofore  have 
attached  to  it — ^as  a  righteousness  of  God,  descending  first  firom 
heaven  to  earth  (Isa.  xlv.  8)— (in  the  person  of  His  own  Son, 
*  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  *) — then  descending  into  earth,  as  a 
com  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground  and  dying  (John  xiL  24) 
— yet  only  that  again  the  earth  might  open  and  *  bring  forth 
salvation,  and  let  righteousness  spring  up  together  *  (Isa.  xlv.  8), 
bearing  a  plentiful  harvest,  filling  the  whole  earth,  the  very 
mountains  bringing  *  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills, 
by  righteousness '  (Ps.  Ixxii.  3) ;  *  an  handful  of  com '  springing 
up  even  *upon  the  top  of  Uie  mountains,*  the  fruit  thereof 
shaking  like  Lebanon  (verse  16),  an  *  everlasting  righteousness,' 
to  be  communicated  unto  men  of  all  nations,  whosoever  will 
believe  and  accept,  and  that  will  bring  all  at  last  *  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  (rf 
Christ.' " 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  ^iit  forte  of  the  present  tense 
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tMcoAirrrvnu,  is  being  revealed)  refers  not  to  the  further  de- 
Dpment  of  the  revelation  itself,  which  is  now  finally  made, 
to  its  knowledge  being  daily  carried  by  the  preachers  of  the 
spel  to  nation  after  nation  during  successive  ages — somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  the  Queen's  Speech,  though  finally  re- 
Jed  when  read  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  be  said  to 
in  process  of  revelation  for  days  afterwards,  as  it  is  being 
Qted  and  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I.  There  is  ^subjective  revelation.  The  righteousness  of  God 
revealed  in  us.  The  stars  in  the  heaven  have  been  there 
ce  this  world  was  created,  and  yet  man  for  generations  lacked 
:  means  and  appliances  to  bring  those  which  were  Szx  off  into 
w.  It  was  only  by  a  very  gradual  process  that  most  of  the 
ivenly  bodies  have  become  known  to  us.  The  telescope  was 
[uired,  and  it  took  years  to  bring  this  instrument  to  anything 
s  perfecdon.  Now,  what  the  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer, 
li  is  to  the  believer.  And  the  righteousness  of  God  can 
\y  be  known,  experienced,  realized,  appreciated   by  those 

0  have  faith,  and  in  proportion  as  faith  grows  in  clearness 

1  strength.  The  force,  then,  here  of  the  present  tense  {is 
vg  revealed,  or  in  process  of  unveiling)  is  that  the  "  righteous- 
is  of  God  "  becomes  day  by  day  a  more  living  personal 
lity  to  the  believer. 

Dr.  Forbes  considers  that  the  revelation  here  spoken  of  is 
\j  subjective^  referring  **  not  to  the  outward  *  preaching  *  of 
te  righteousness  of  God,'  but  to  that  inward  revelation  which 
nade  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  believer  of  this  great  truth 
all  its  bearings,  which  is  ever  progressively  advancing  (=*  is 
!ng  revealed '),  while  the  blessing  itself  is  more  fully  appro- 
ated  by  faith.  IIc^v^Kimu  (iii.  21)  refers  to  the  bringing  in  of 
s  righteousness  once  for  all." 

By  faith  unto  faith  (W  trurrtta^   cfe  trumv). — Out  of  the 

ious  renderings  of  this  phrase  we  give  those  which  seem  most 

recommend  themselves. 

I.  A  righteousness  received  by  faith,  and  revealed  unto  or  in 

ler  to  (produce)  faith. 

I.  A  righteousness  springing  <w//^ faith  as  its  root,  ««/^  faith 

the  full-grown  tree.     **  Fides  est  prova  et  puppis." — Bengd, 

3.  A  righteousness  by  faith  unto  those  who  believe. 

4.  Or,  as  rendered  in  the  exposition,  "  a  righteousness  received 
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by  faith,  and  (when  so  received)  leading  unto  (an  increase  of) 
faith."  This  meaning  may  be  made  clear  by  the  following  sup- 
posed case : — A  man  whose  arm  is  paralyzed  is  informed  that 
the  power  of  galvanism  is  capable  of  restoring  strength  and  vigour 
to  his  drooping  member.  The  battery  is  brought  within  his 
reach,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  friend  he  places  his  arm  upon  the 
instrument.  The  experiment  is  repeated  daily,  and  with  suc- 
cess. How  does  the  matter  stand  ?  The  man  obtained  the 
healing  current  from  the  galvanic  battery  by  stretching  out  his 
hand,  and  each  time  he  received  the  benefit  he  had  an  increased 
ability  to  extend  and  use  his  arm.  Thus  faith  is  the  hand 
which  a  man  puts  forth  to  receive  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Christ ;  and  when  this  divine  gift  is  communicated  and  realized, 
the  believer  has  a  strengthening  and  an  increase  of  faith.  Theo- 
phylact's  view  is  somewhat  in  this  line  of  things,  who  regards 
the  apostle  as  speaking  of  the  irums  cco-aytAyuc^  and  the  vUrrvi 

As  it  is  written. — From  St.  Paul's  constant  appeals  to  the 
volume  of  the  book — the  law  and  the  testimony,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures — "  ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  as  Calvin  remarks 
on  ch.  iii.  10,  **  may  learn  what  is  their  duty.  For  if  Paul  is 
careful  to  assert  no  doctrine  without  immediately  confirming 
it  out  of  Scripture,  much  less  should  the  attempt  be  made  by 
those  who  have  no  other  commission  than  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel,  which  they  have  received  through  the  hands  of  Paul 
and  of  others."  Not  only  is  Scripture  quotation  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher  a  duty;  but  if  introduced  with  good  taste  and 
judgment,  it  is  acceptable  and  also  edifying  to  his  hearers. 
"  The  charm,'*  says  Gilfilan,  "  which  Scripture  quotation  adds 
to  writing,  let  those  tell  who  have  read  Milton,  Bunyan,  Burke, 
Foster,  Southey,  Croly,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  yea,  and  even  Byron, 
all  of  whom  have  sown  their  pages  with  this  *  orient  pearl,' 
and  brought  thus  an  impulse  from  divine  inspiration  to  add 
to  the  effect  of  their  own  '*  ("  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  p.  51).  The 
verdict  passed  upon  the  Bible  by  Milton  is  well  worthy  of 
being  frequently  cited :  "  There  are  no  songs  comparable  to 
the  songs  of  Zion ;  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets." 

By  faith. — It  is  most  important  to  have  from  the  very 
beginning  a  clear  view  as  to  the  oj^  of  faith.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  or  the  point  of  contact  with  a  living,  risen  Saviour. 
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Hence  faith  is  not  an  idle,  unproductive  notion.  ^  It  is  not 
dead  ;  but  living  and  active.  It  is  not  something  by  which  we 
conceive  of  ourselves  as  interested  in  that  which  is  infinitely 
removed  from  us.  It  is  the  hand  by  which  we  grasp  the 
Saviour  near  to  us ;  making  Him,  with  all  His  wealth  and  all 
His  righteousness,  our  own;  so  that,  in  having  Him,  we 
become  both  righteous  and  rich.  It  is  the  tendrils  by  which 
the  branches  of  the  vine  do  cling  around  their  all-supporting 
stem  ;  it  is  also  the  common  vessels  by  which,  from  the  root,  the 
sap  is  conducted  to  the  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  that  S)rstem 
of  nerves  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  consciously 
connected  with  the  head.  It  is  that  great  artery,  the  aorta, 
by  which  from  the  heart  life  is  conveyed  ;  so  that  by  its  habitual 
action  the  very  lowest  extremities  are  continually  invigorated 
and  warmed." — yustification  and  Sanctification,  by  Wm.  EUiott, 

pp.  132,  133- 

Habakkuk  ii.  4. — The  words  in  the  Hebrew  run  thus, 
according  to  Canon  Lightfoot :  *'  Behold,  his  soul  is  uplifted 
(proud,  stubborn),  it  is  not  right  (calm,  even) ;  but  the  just  man 
shall  live  by  his  steadfastness.'*  The  reference  in  the  first  clause 
is  either  to  the  Chaldean  invader,  or  to  the  heedless  Jew ;  and, 
in  the  second  clause,  to  the  attitude  of  the  Osiithful  Israelite 
in  the  season  of  danger. 

Against  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  the  quotation  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  prophet  refers,  firstly,  not  to  faith,  but 
faithfulness ;  secondly,  not  to  a  spiritual  but  a  temporal  de- 
liverance. 

I.  To  the  first  of  these  allegations  it  has  been  replied  that 
^  the  context  justifies  irumv,  even  in  the  sense  '  trust,'  as  a 
panphrastic  rendering ;  and  it  was  so  translated  by  Symmachus, 
Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  in  the  other  Greek  versions." 
Real  steadfastness  and  godly  fidelity,  like  good  works,  imply 
and  presuppose  belief  and  trust  in  God  (see  Lightfoot  on 
Galatians,  pp.  137,  152 — 156).  Even  among  men  a  trusty 
person  is  a  trustful  person.  One  who  has  no  faith  in  God  or 
in  his  fellow-men  is  usually  a  person  we  are  wise  neither  to 
employ  nor  confide  in.  The  truth  is  taught  us  in  the  Norman 
French  word  miscreant,  the  meaning  of  which  is  ww-believer. 
**  The  relationship  oi faith  Xo  faithfulness,'*  writes  Jas.  Morison, 
**  b  a  most  interesting  connexion.     It  is  a  relationship  which 
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still  continues,  and  will  continue  while  the  world  lasts — and  a 
great  deal  longer.  In  whomsoever  there  is  genuine  faiih  in 
relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  there  will 
be  \n^  faithfulness.  And  in  whomsoever,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  true  faithfulness  to  conscience,  in  its  relation  to 
God  and  the  Gospel,  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  genuine 
faith,  at  least  in  germ.  Faithfulness  and  faidi,  when  we 
go  to  the  ultimates  of  things,  imply  one  another.** — Saving 
Faithy  p.  8. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  allegation,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk  may  be  introduced  by  the 
apostle  merely  to  establish  the  point  that  faith  is  no  new  con- 
dition on  man's  part  for  receiving  blessings  from  Grod.  If 
so,  the  question  whether  temporal  or  spiritual  deliverance  is 
promised  to  the  man  of  faith  need  not  be  discussed.  However, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  take  the  quotation  to  establish  the  point 
that  spiritual  blessings  are  received  by  faith.  Now  if  we  re- 
member that  the  promise,  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,'*  was 
spoken  by  a  prophet  of  God,  and  addressed  to  a  people  who 
looked  not  merely  for  temporal  blessings,  and  who  possessed 
Messianic  hopes,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  about  the  propriety  of  the  apostle's  quotation  of  it 
in  reference  to  the  blessing  of  eternal  life.  It  is  too  narrow 
and  limited  an  interpretation  of  these  words  to  suppose  that 
they  found  their  exhaustive  fulfilment  in  the  idea  of  personal 
safety  or  mere  temporal  deliverance  during  the  coming  Chaldean 
invasion.  They  were  meant  to  point  Israel  to  •*  the  theocratic 
life-blessedness,"  as  Meyer  expresses  it,  and,  as  connected 
with  this,  to  life  in  its  highest  and  truest  sense — to  a  life  and 
immortality  to  be  brought  to  light  when  the  true  Messiah,  of 
whom  Cyrus  was  a  type,  appeared.  St.  Paul  saw  in  the  promise 
more  than  Habakkuk  could  possibly  have  seen,  yet  not  more 
than  was  really  wrapped  up  m  this  precious  germ  of  Gospel 
truth.  **  Habakkuk,"  as  Peter  Schaflf  happily  observes,  "ends 
where  Paul  begins.*' 

There  are  two  ways  of  arranging  the  words  cited  by  the 
apostle — 

1.  6  Sucaios  \k  7rurr€(i>q — {,i^erai, — ("The  righteous  by  faith 
shall  live.") 

2.  6  Bucaxoq — Ik  irurrcco?  irjarroju — (**  The  righteous  shall  live  " 
on — endure  in  his  righteousness — **  by  "  means  of  "faith.*') 
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Ver.  18. — ^This  revelation  of  "God's  righteousness" 
(ver.  17)  IS  needed  **for  every  one"  (ver.  16).  For  the 
wrath  of  God  [God's  wrath^] — i,e.  His  holy  displeasure 
against  sin — is  revealed  [is  being  revealed] — i.e,  is  in 
processor  disclosure, is  being  palpably  displayed  in  His 
whole  visible  procedure  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world — from  heaven^ — His  dwelling-place  and  throne — 
against  [over,  upon]  all  ungodliness* — i>.sin  against  God 
— and — as  the  result — unrighteousness^ — i>.sin  against 
man — of  men — ^Jew  and  Gentile  (the  latter  here  chiefly 
alluded  to)— of  those,  I  mean,  who  hold*^  [down] — z>.  sup- 
press, stifle,  obscure,  overbear,  extinguish — the  truth 
possessed  concerning  God  and  His  will  by  conscience, 
tradition,  or  the  light  of  nature,  in — i.e.  in  a  state  and 
by  a  course  of — unrighteousness ;' 

1,  Ch.  IL  5 ;  Rev.  vL  17,  xix.  \l\  cf,  John  iii.  36 ;  Eph.  ii.  3, 
▼.  6 ;  CoL  iiL  6 ;  I  Thess.  ii.  16.  %  Ps.  IL  4.  a  d<T€^tav,  b  abi- 
tda9,  c  Kaenx6in'u9,  Luke  iv.  42 ;  2  Thess.  IL  6,  7.  3.  John  iii. 
19 ;  2  Thess.  ii  12 ;  ^  Matt  vL  22,  23  ;  Eph.  iv.  17,  18. 

For. — ^To  appreciate  and  apply  a  remedy,  which  is  offered 
to  us,  we  require  to  be  convinced  of  the  disease  under  which 
we  are  labouring,  to  understand  fully  its  danger,  and  to  feel 
our  utter  inability  to  effect  a  cure  by  any  method  of  our  own. 
**To  know  ourselves  diseased  is  half  our  cure." 

Now  sin  is  a  disease  which  pervades  our  whole  being ;  yet 
how  ignorant  are  we  by  nature  of  its  existence  and  power ! 
how  blind  are  we  as  to  its  moral  consequences !  how  confident 
are  we  of  effecting  a  cure,  or  at  least  patching  matters  up,  by 
a  system  of  works  or  sought-out  inventions !  Hence,  though 
the  apostle's  heart  is  burning  to  expatiate  upon  the  nature  and 
amsequencts  of  God's  righteousness,  yet  he  stops  first  of  all  to 
prove  the  rucessity  of  its  revelation  as  a  remedy  for  sinful  man,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  that  he 
can  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings. 

The  ^vrath  of  God. — ^Wrath  in  itself  \&  not  sinful  or  wrong. 
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Strip  it  of  its  sinful  accompaniments — ^its  malignity,  selfishness, 
and  the  like — and  wrath  becomes  an  affection,  which  on  one 
occasion,  we  are  expressly  told,  stirred  within  the  bosom  of 
the  sinless  Saviour  (Mark  iiL  5) ;  and,  further,  it  is  something 
which  exists  in  God,  not  something  which  we  merely  conceive 
concerning  Him  through  our  guilty  consciences.  At  present 
the  wrath  of  God  is  palpably  but  partially  revealed  in  the 
whole  visible  procedure  of  His  moral  government  of  the  world; 
hereafter  it  mil  be  perfectly  displayed  at  the  final  judgment, 
when  all  the  dark  thunder-clouds  which  have  already  passed 
will  re-collect,  gather  force,  and  for  ever  rest  over  and  descend 
upon  them  "  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Thess.  L  8).  The  wrath  of  God, 
however,  is  not  only  a  doctrine  to  supply  a  terrible  warning 
to  the  sinner,  but  to  assure  the  believer  of  God's  love.  "The 
expression,  the  wrath  of  God"  in  the  language  of  a  bishop 
of  Denmark,  "simply  embodies  this  truth,  that  the  relations 
of  God's  love  to  the  world  are  imsatisfied,  unfulfilled.  The 
expression  is  not  merely  anthropopathic,  it  is  an  appropriate 
description  of  the  divine  pathos  necessarily  involved  in  the 
conception  of  a  revelation  of  love  restrained,  hindered,  and 
stayed  through  unrighteousness.  For  this  wrath  is  holy  love 
itself,  feeling  itself  so  far  hindered  because  they  whom  it  would 
have  received  into  its  fellowship  have  turned  away  fi^m  its 
blessed  influence.  This  restrained  manifestation  of  love,  which 
in  one  aspect  of  it  may  be  designated  wrath,  in  another  aspect 
is  called  grief  or  distress^  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  love;  and 
wrath  is  ^us  turned  into  compassion*'  {Martmsen's  *^ Chris* 
tian  Dogmatics^''  Clark's  Library,  p.  303).  In  the  same  strain 
^vrites  Meyer:  "The  wrath  of  God  ....  is  the  holy  love  of 
God  (who  is  neither  neutral  nor  one-sided  in  His  affection), 
for  all  that  is  good  in  its  energy  is  antagonistic  to  all  that  is 
evil."  Again,  even  Lactantius  has  this  striking  comment :  "  If 
God  is  not  angry  with  the  impious  and  unrighteous,  neither 
delights  He  in  the  pious  and  righteous;  in  things,  indeed, 
which  are  diverse  it  is  necessary  to  be  moved  in  both  direc- 
tions, or  in  neither.** — De  ira  Dei^  v.  9. 

The  idea  of  God's  wrath  corrects  many  modem  theological 
errors,  and  is  especially  "  opposed  to  every  conception  of  sin 
as  a  necessity  interwoven  with  human  development." — Meycr^ 
foot-note  in  loco. 
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?TOxn.  heaven. — This  expression  seems  to  be  connected 
^y  with  "  revealed,"  but  also  with  "  the  wrath  of  God," 
I  suggests  solemn  considerations. 

.  The  wrath  of  God  is  a  reality.  It  is  not  merely  some- 
ig  of  which  the  sinful  mind  and  guilty  conscience  conceives ; 
it  is  equally  with  love  a  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah. 
.  Its  revelation  is  universal  cmd  patent  to  all.  God's  moral 
emment  of  the  world  daily  and  everywhere  proclaims  His 
^  displeasure.  "The  revelation  of  righteousness  takes  place 
the  gospel  (ver.  1 7)  as  something  spiritually  brought  home 
the  consciousness  through  the  medium  of  the  gospel ;  but 
t  of  the  divine  wrath  descends  from  heaven,  manifested  as  a 
ine  matter  of  fact." — Meyer. 

i.  The  divine  wrath  is  judicial  and  certain.  It  is  the  wrath 
5od  seated  on  His  throne  as  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
;.  The  divine  wrath  is  terrible  and  infinite^  as  it  proceeds 
n  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  where  righteousness  reigns  in 
its  awful  splendour  and  accompaniments.  In  proportion  as 
»erson  is  pure,  he  has  a  holy  indignation  and  repugnance 
•ards  imchastity  and  vice ;  and  the  higher  we  are  conducted 
>  the  regions  of  perfect  righteousness  and  holiness,  the  more 
are  able  to  understand  the  awful  nature  of  the  wrath  re- 
led  "against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men 
9  hold  [down]  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.*' 

gainst  (^i)  all  ungodliness,  etc. — There  is  only  one 
*ction  against  which  the  wrath  of  God  moves,  but  in  that 
*ction  it  moves  with  unerring  certainty  as  the  arrow  to  its 
rk.  Look  north  to  south,  east  to  west,  over  the  region  where 
iteousness  reigns,  and  you  behold  grace  and  love  shining  in 
1-day  splendour  without  one  cloud  or  even  one  speck  on  the 
izon,  far  eclipsing  the  glory  of  an  Italian  or  Syrian  sky.     On 

other  hand,  turn  which  way  you  may  to  the  domain  and 

icre  of  ungodliness,  and  the  dark  clouds  of  the  divine  wrath 

coming  up  against  it,  resting  over  it  as  the  fogs  and  mists  on 

hill-tops  or  on  the  swampy  marsh,  and  ever  and  anon 
cending  upon  it  with  "thunder  and  hail  "and  "fire"  run- 
g  "  along  upon  the  ground  " — the  prelude  of  that  coming 
J  storm  when  **the  stars  of  heaven"  shall  fall  "unto  the 
:h,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
ken  of  a  mighty  wind" — when. "the  heaven"  shall  depart 
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**  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together ;  and  every  mountain  and 
island"  shall  be  "moved  out  of  their  places" — when  "the 
kings  of  the  earth  .  .  .  ."  shall  hide  "themselves  in  the  dens 
and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,"  saying  "  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  Fall  on  us.  .  .  .**  (Rev.  vi.  13 — 17). 

Ungodliness  and  unrighteousness. — Ungodliness  is 
the  fountain  of  unrighteousness ;  yet  both  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  The  breaking  of  the  first  table  of  the  law  leads  to 
the  breaking  of  the  second,  and  the  second  in  turn  leads  to  the 
breaking  of  the  first. 

Hold  down  the  truth. — The  heathen  world  would  not 
allow  the  truth  to  exercise  its  proper  and  legitimate  influence 
upon  them.  They  failed  to  educate  their  minds  to  perceive 
it,  or  their  hearts  to  love  it.  The  eye  can  be  trained  to 
discover  beauty  in  the  landscape  and  in  works  of  art ;  or  it 
may  have  its  very  powers  of  vision  impaired  and  destroyed 
by  gazing  at  the  sun  or  on  the  snow.  So  man,  by  a  holy 
walk  and  conversation,  may  fit  and  prepare  his  soul  to  dis- 
cern and  value  the  truth  concerning  the  eternal  p>ower  and 
character  of  God ;  or  by  unrighteousness  he  may  injure  his 
spiritual  faculties  and  be  unable  to  read  the  revelation  of  God, 
though  plainly  written  in  the  book  of  nature. 

Or  still  further  to  pursue  this  subject : — If  a  person  in 
perversity  shuts  out  the  light  from  his  dwelling,  and  lives  for 
years  in  darkness,  the  effect  would  be  that  he  would  grow  even- 
tually sickly  and  wretched,  and  lose  the  power  of  enjo)ring  the 
sunlight.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  men,  that 
by  keeping  back  and  suppressing  the  truth  in  a  course  and 
state  of  unrighteousness,  they  after  a  while  lose  the  ability  to 
perceive  i<   apprehend  it,  embrace  it  or  love  it. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill. 

Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will, 

And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 

First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
***** 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 

And  these,  reciprocally,  those  again. 

The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 

And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint. 
***** 

And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 

Delusions  strong  as  heU  shall  bind  him  fast— OrtyVr. 
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le  following  are  some  of  the  steps  by  which  men  keep 
the  truth: — i.  They  are  prejudiced  against  it.     2.  They 

ively  hate  it.  3.  They  neglect  or  misrepresent  it.  4. 
deny  and  dethrone  it  in  order  to  enthrone  and  exalt 

lood.     5.  They  revile  it 

(€r)  unrighteousness. — ^A  most  pregnant  expression. 
It  announces  a  simple  fad  that  men  hold  down  the  truth 
possess  in  a  state  of  unrighteousness — in  that  state  in  which 
aiture  they  are  bom,  and  that  state  by  which  they  are 
unded  by  the  world  of  man. 

It  strips  men  of  ail  possible  excuse  for  their  ignorance  of 
ivine  character  and  will.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
irholly  suppressed  or  extinguished  by  man's  sinful  nature, 
even  by  man's  imholy  resolves,  but  by  a  determined 
persistent  course  of  unholy  living.  Truth  cannot  easily 
rowned ;  it  will  struggle  hard  to  come  to  the  surface  of 
s  memories,  and,  though  pressed  down,  will  rise  many  a 
before  it  will  disappear  and  cease  to  rear  its  head. 

er,  19. — This  revelation  of  divine  wrath,  as  well  as 
:hai^e  against  them,  is  just — Because  that  which 
•  be  [is]  known*  of  God — i.e,  that  knowledge  of 
*s  character  and  attributes,  learnt  from  nature  and 
>n,  and  possessed  more  or  less  by  every  nation — 
lanifest  in  them^ — i.e,  resides  in  men's  moral  and 
tual  nature  as  an  object  clearly  written  and  open 
lew ;  I  say  is  "  manifest  in  them,"  for,  in  point  of 
God  hath  shewed  [God  (once  for  all)  manifested] 
>.  this  knowledge  of  Himself— unto  [to]  them — 
le  creation  when  He  made  a  universe'  to  proclaim 
knowledge  of  Himself,  and  endowed  man  with 
ties  and  powers  capable  of  receiving,  recognizing 
retaining  it. 

i  yv^arov,     1.  2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  Gal.  i.  i6.     2.  Job  xxxviii. — xli. ; 
X.  I  ;  Jer.  V.  21,  22  ;  Acts  xiv.  17. 

:cause. — **  I   say  that  they  hinder  and   overbear  the 
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truth:  it  is  not  that  they  are  left  in  helpless  and  hopeless 
ignorance  of  it :  *  Because,  etc.' " —  Viu^hiuu 

Is  kno^xm. — The  rendering  of  to  yrwrror  ("  w  known")  is 
far  preferable  to  that  of  ^  may  be  known,"  as  without  a  special 
revelation  we  can  acquire  knowledge  about  the  divine  attri- 
butes, but  not  about  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  purposes. 
Dr.  Gumming  deals  with  the  limits  of  Nature's  revelation  in  his 
work,  "Is  Christianity  from  God?"  pp.  48,  49: — "Nature, 
however,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  proclaims  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  but  concerning  what  that  God  is  to  us,  Nature  is 
altogether  silent  Nature  tells  us  that  there  is  a  God,  possessed 
of  boundless  wisdom  and  of  vast  benevolence ;  but  Nature's 
oracles  do  not  announce  that  that  God  will  pardon  sin.  It 
gives  us  intimations  from  our  conscience  that  He  is  just;  it 
gives  us  intimations,  from  the  mechanism  of  our  frames,  that 
He  is  infinitely  wise ;  it  whispers  to  us,  from  the  broad  surface 
of  the  world  we  gaze  on,  that  He  is  a  benevolent  God;  but 
conscience,  while  it  tells  us  that  God  is  holy,  tells  us,  too,  in 
the  tones  of  a  despair  that  it  cannot  dissipate,  that  man  is  a 
fallen,  guilty,  miserable  sinner.  I  ask  philosophy.  How  shall 
God  be  just  while  He  justifies  the  imgodly  ?  I  ask  of  physiology, 
with  all  its  bright  and  brilliant  announcements,  Will  God  forgive 
me  my  sins  ?  I  ask  of  astronomy,  as  it  discloses  world  piled 
on  world,  If  amid  the  brightness  and  the  glory  of  those  stars, 
if  amid  the  splendour  of  those  ten  thousand  lamps,  it  has  dis- 
covered that  there  is  *  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Saviour '  ?  And 
all  nature  is  dumb  ;  astronomy  is  dumb ;  the  mechanism  of  a 
man's  frame  is  dumb.  Still  the  great  proposition  that  must  be 
solved  before  my  dying  pillow  can  be  peace,  remains  unexpli- 
cated,  unreconciled,  unknown." 

Manifest  in  them. — The  apostle  here  teaches  that  there 
exists  and  resides  in  man's  moral  and  spiritual  being  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  an  object  legibly  written  and  open  to  view,  if 
man  will  only  read  it—  a  knowledge  owing  to  the  make  of  man 
and  of  the  world  of  mind  and  matter — 2,  knowledge  which  may 
be  called  inherent  and  intuitive. 

To  understand  the  reasoning  in  verses  19  to  21,  it  will  be 
found  helpful  to  consider  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
termed  in  verse  21  KapSia,  by  the  aid  of  an  illustration  from 
the  art  of  photography.     The  mind  may  be  said  to  possess  two 
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"prepared  plates,"  one  of  which  is  turned  to  objects  of  sense, 
and  the  other  to  objects  of  consciousness — the  one  to  the  world 
without  us,  the  other  to  the  world  within  us.  The  world  with- 
out and  within  us  is  included  in  the  expression  ''the  things 
that  are  made  "  (ver.  20).  Now  the  mind  is  daily  and  oftentimes 
unconsciously  receiving  impressions,  and  these  it  conveys  to 
the  emotions,  will,  and  conscience.  Attention  and  observation 
serve  as  the  "developing  and  intensifying  solutions"  to  make 
the  representations  clear  and  defined;  while  inclination  and 
interest  act  as  the  "  fixing  solutions  "  to  render  them  permanent 
and  available. 

Reflection  is  the  microscope  or  instrument  by  which  the 
mind  examines  on  every  side  the  pictures  which  it  has  received 
upon  its  "prepared  plates,"  penetrates  to  their  centre,  and 
iUuroinates  them,  and  discovers  their  character  and  laws. 
Hence  attention,  observation,  inclination,  interest,  and  reflec- 
tion are  necessary  to  understand  [perceive]  God's  eternal  power 
and  attributes  (ver.  20). 

Speculation  is  the  kaleidoscope  or  instrument  in  which  the 
mind  places  and  combines  its  knowledge.  For  speculation  to 
be  kept  from  erroneous  conclusions,  constant  experiments  and 
accurate  verifications  with  known  and  ascertained  facts  are 
necessary,  while  the  knowledge  dealt  with  should  not  be  frag- 
mentary or  partial,  and  least  of  all  imperfect  or  false. 

Now  the  heathen,  the  apostle  tells  us,  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations  [speculationsj  (ver.  21),  and  for  this  they  were 
responsible. 

1.  The  eternal  power  and  excellence  of  God  are  so  plainly 
marked  upon  the  world  without  and  within  us,  that  they  "are 
clearly  seen"  if  the  mind  will  only  rightly  and  honestly  use 
its  powers  and  perceive  them. 

2.  This  knowledge  is  manifest  in  men's  moral  and  spiritual 
nature ;  the  mind  has  only  to  read  and  recognize  the  impres- 
sions it  has  received,  and  which  it  presents  to  the  other  faculties 
of  the  soul. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  men  grope  about  in  darkness  and 
error,  and  are  given  to  superstition  and  idolatry  ?  The  fault 
lies  with  themselves.  The  emotions  have  a  repugnance  to  the 
truths  taught  by  nature,  and  perceived  and  proclaimed  by  the 
mind;  wlule  the  perverse  will  is  only  too  ready  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the   affections,  and  prevent  the  mind  from  reading, 
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recognizing,  and  retaining  the  knowledge  of  God  manifest 
within.  And  all  to  no  purpose  does  conscience,  God's  vice- 
gerent, bid  men  to  preserve  and  pursue  the  truth ;  for  its  voice 
is  drowned  and  powerless  amid  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
reigning  in  the  soul.  Still,  though  silent  and  even  seared,  this 
faculty  is  never  blind,  but  it  marks — though  often  unconsciously 
to  itself— men's  guilt,  and  also  keeps  a  rigorously  exact  record 
and  register  of  our  moral  character ;  and  at  the  last  day  this 
will  be  read  by  God,  before  the  assembled  universe,  whoi 
every  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 

The  points  underlying  the  apostle's  aigument  seem  to  be 
these : — 

The  world  within  and  without  have  plainly  inscribed  upon 
them  "  God's  eternal  power  and  divinity."  This  knowledge 
is  manifest  in  men — i.e,  resides  in  their  moral  and  spiritiud 
nature  as  an  object  open  to  view ;  men's  minds  being  so  con- 
stituted that  they  can  readily  perceive  and  increase  it  Their 
guilt  and  responsibility  lie  in  their  refusing  to  perceive,  possess, 
and  preserve  the  truth  about  God  taught  by  nature  and  *' mani- 
fest in  them." 

Furthermore,  the  heathen  at  first  did  read  and  recognize 
the  truth  (ver.  21);  in  fact,  every  one,  more  or  less,  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  God. 

Conscience,  until  impaired  and  seared,  will  contend  against 
the  perverse  will  and  depraved  affections,  and  urge  the  mind 
to  improve  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  manifest  within.  But 
the  lower  passions  gain  the  ascendency,  and  God  is  not 
glorified.  The  mind,  too,  is  unable  to  perceive  it,  the  heart 
is  unable  to  endure  it,  the  will  is  unaffected  by  it,  and  the 
conscience  no  longer  contends  for  its  preservation  or  pursuit 
Judicial  darkness  takes  place  in  the  soul  through  men's  neg- 
lect of  the  light,  and  through  their  £uling  to  attend  to  its 
teaching  and  to  glorify  God  :  and  terrible  and  hopeless  is  this 
state,  unless  light  be  vouchsafed  from  Him  who  dwelleth  in 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto  (Matt  vi.  22,  23  ;  Luke 
xi.  34 — 36  ;  cf,  John  viii  12). 

Ver.  20. — For — in  explanation  of  this  manifestation 
—the  invisible*!  [unseen]  things  of  Him— 1>.  His 
ciernal  power  and  divinity  named  at  the  close  of  the 
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verse — from  [ever  since]  the  creation  [the  act  of  crea- 
tion] of  the  world  arc  clearly  seen,  being — 1>.  capable 
of  being — understood*  [perceived,  discerned]  by  the 
things  that  arc  made — Le.  by  the  help  of  His  works 
of  creation  and  conservation,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead*'  [divinity] — i^.  His  Godlike  character 
and  perfection,  such  as  His  goodness  and  His  wisdom  ; 
80  that — as  the  intended  and  foreseen  result — they  are 
without  excuse  [without  apology  or  self-defence],  if  this 
knowledge  is  not  perceived,  possessed,  and  preserved  by 
them: 

a  ^  d6para — iMoparm,  a  striking  oxymoron.  1.  Exod.  xxxiiL 
20;  John  i.  18,  vi.46;  1  Tim.vi.  16.  b  yoov/Mwa.  0  Btiirrisy  not 
Mnfff.    2.  Acts  xiv.  17. 

Unseen  things  from  the  creation. — Hence  <<  objects 
of  sense,  furnished  by  God's  creation,  are  the  necessary  ante- 
cedents of  abstract  conceptions.*' — Chaliis. 

By  the  things  that  are  made.— Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  has 
indicated  some  excellent  heads  to  work  out  the  truth  in  the 
text.  "  Wc  find  everywhere — Foresight  of  ends;  adaptation 
of  means  to  effect  them ;  selection^  out  of  many  supposable 
means,  of  those  which  are  the  most  suitable ;  combination^  often 
extremely  intricate;  aberrations  followed  by  compensations; 
constant  change^  yet  as  constantly  regulated.*' — First  Lines  of 
Christian  Theology^  p.  108. 

V^ithout  excuse. — If  men  possess  not  the  knowledge  of 
God,  at  least  of  His  existence  and  divine  attributes,  they  are 
without  excuse.  The  heart  is  at  fault.  "There  was  never 
miracle  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the 
light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God." — 
Bacof^s  Advancement  of  Learnings  bk.  iiL  ch.  ii. 

Ver.  21. — How  so }  Because  that,  when  they  knew 
God  [Because  knowing  God],  they  glorified  Him  not 
as  God — i.e.  yielded  not  rightful  homage  and  adoration, 
neither  were  thankful  —  ue.  did  not  make  becoming 
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returns  for  His  bounties  ;  but — failing  thus  rightly  and 
wisely  to  employ  their  faculties — (as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  and  as  a  judicial  and  righteous  retri- 
bution) became  vain^  [were  frustrated  or  brought  to 
vanity]  in — the  processes  and  results  of — their  imagi- 
nations* [their  reasonings,  speculations  (regarding  God)], 
and  (to  follow  the  matter  up  more  into  detail)  their 
foolish  [senseless]  heart — %£.  their  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  not  comprehending  and  cultivating  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  but  choosing  and  cherishing  speculations 
and  systems  of  their  own — was  darkened' — i£.  lost  the 
little  light  it  had. 

1.  2  Kings  xviL  15  ;  Jer.  VLl\cf.  Ps.  cxv.  8.  a  Iv  rols  duMkoyurfUHU 
2.  Matt.  vL  23 ;  John  iil  19,  xiL  35,  36 ;  Eph.  iv.  17,  18. 

Because  knowing  God. — **  This  participle  testifies  plainly 
that  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  possibUiiyy  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  foregoing  verses.  Frorfi  this  point,  we  take  up  what 
they  might  have  done,  but  did  not^* — Alford, 

Neither  were  thankful. — ^This  charge  is  corroborated  by 
a  heathen  philosopher  and  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle,  and 
between  whom  some  have  supposed  that  there  must  have  been 
personal  intercourse,  owing  to  certain  coincidences  of  thought 
and  even  of  language.  "  We  can,"  writes  Seneca,  "  be  thanl^ul 
to  a  friend  for  a  few  acres  or  a  little  money;  and  yet  for  the 
freedom  and  command  of  the  whole  earth,  and  for  the  great 
benefits  of  our  being — our  life,  health,  and  reason — we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  under  no  obligation."  Mythology  had 
anticipated  both  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  philosopher. 
"  The  English  proverb  says,  *  The  river  passed,  and  God  for- 
gotten.' And  the  Italian  form  of  it  sounds  a  still  sadder  depth 
of  ingratitude :  *  The  peril  passed,  the  saint  mocked,*  die  vows 
made  to  him  in  peril  remaining  imperformed  in  safety,  and  the 
saint  treated  somewhat  as  in  Greek  story  Juno  was  treated  by 
Mandrabulus  the  Samian,  who,  having  under  her  auspices  and 
through  her  direction  discovered  a  gold  mine,  in  his  instant 
gratitude  vowed  to  her  a  golden  ram,  which  he  presently  ex- 
changed in  intention  for  a  silver  one>  and  again  this  for  a  very 
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small  brass  one,  and  this  for  nothing  at  all;  the  rapidly 
descending  scale  of  whose  gratitude,  with  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  his  thank-offering,  might  very  profitably  live  in  our 
memories^  so  as  perhaps  it  would  be  less  likely  to  repeat  itself 
in  our  lives." — Archbp.  Trench. 

Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. — ^The  knowledge 
of  God  may  be  compared  to  seed-corn,  which  is  never,  like 
many  other  plants,  self-sown  and  self-diffused,  but  which  must 
be  carefully  and  constantly  cultivated,  else  it  will  dwindle  and 
die.  Hence,  then,  the  heart  which  foolishly  failed  to  cultivate, 
or  which  rejected  the  truth,  as  a  natural  consequence  and  as  a 
righteous  retribution,  became  darkened. 

Dr.  South,  in  a  sermon  on  ver.  20,  thus  comments  on  the 
words,  "Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened":  "And  that,  not 
only  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  but  also  by  the  very  course 
of  nature,  nothing  being  more  evident  from  experience,  than 
that  the  not  using  or  employing  any  faculty  or  power,  either  of 
body  or  soul,  does  insensibly  weaken  and  impair  that  faculty ; 
as  a  sword,  by  long  lying  still,  will  contract  a  rust  which  shall 
not  only  deface  its  brightness,  but,  by  degrees,  also  consume  its 
very  substance.  Doing  nothing  naturally  ends  in  being  nothing. 
It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatsoever,  but  especially 
in  such  as  relate  to  morality ;  in  which,  not  to  proceed  is  cer- 
tainly to  go  backward,  there  being  no  third  estate  between  not 
advancing  and  retreating  in  a  virtuous  course.  Growth  is  of 
the  very  essence  and  natiu-e  of  some  things.  To  be  and  to 
thrive  is  all  one  with  them  \  and  they  know  no  middle  season 
between  their  spring  and  their  fall.  And  therefore,  as  it  is 
said  in  Matt.  xiii.  12,  'Whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath,'  so  he  who  neglects  the  practice 
shall  in  the  end  also  lose  the  very  power  and  faculty  of  doing 
well.  That  which  stops  a  man*s  actual  breathing  very  long 
will,  in  the  issue,  take  away  his  very  power  of  breathing  too. 
To  hide  one's  talent  in  the  ground  is  to  bury  it ;  and  the  burial 
of  a  thing  either  finds  it  dead,  or  will  quickly  make  it  so." 

Ver.  22, — And  to  go  further  into  detail  as  to  their 
folly,  and  so  to  justify  my  charges.  Professing  them- 
selves [While  claiming]  to  be  wisc,^  they  became 
fools. 
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1.   Prov.  iiL  7,  xxvL   12  ;    Isa.  v.  21,  xliv.  9—20;   Jer.  iv.  22, 
viii.  9y  z.  14 ;  I  Cor.  iiL  19,  viiL  i ;  Jas.  iiL  15,  16 ;  4;^  Gen.  iiL  $. 

Became  fools. — In  every  department  of  knowledge,  bat 
especially  in  religion,  boasting  of  wisdom  is  alike  the  proof 
and  the  parent  of  folly. 

Boasting  of  wisdom  leads  a  man  to  go  bejrond  the  limits  of 
his  own  powers,  and  to  meddle  with  matters  too  high  for  hiiDf 
or  else  to  refuse  to  believe  in  anjrthing  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand or  grasp.  In  either  case  this  ends  in  IbUy.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignc^'ant  are  on  a  par  when 
they  speculate  upon  subjects  which  transcend  human  thought, 
or  over  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  place  an  impenetrable 
veil  And,  again,  he  who  believes  in  truth  taught  by  nature 
and  revelation  is  wiser  than  the  so-called  philosopher  who 
declines  to  receive  anything  but  what  his  human  intellect 
and  finite  powers  can  explain  or  fully  grasp. 

Further,  boasting  of  wisdom  leads  a  man  to  disp>ense  with 
the  help  to  be  derived  from  the  labours,  remarks,  or  suggestions 
of  others,  as  well  as  to  advance  the  most  absurd  opinions,  and 
to  maintain  them  with  the  most  inveterate  obstinacy  for  the 
sake  of  notoriety. 

And  once  more,  boasting  of  wisdom  makes  a  man  too  wiUing 
to  accept  his  own  conclusions  without  sufficient  and  searching 
examinations. 

But  beyond  all  these  considerations,  it  is  God's  law  that  the 
temple  of  divine  knowledge  must  be  entered  only  by  the  gate 
of  humility.  Arrogant  presumption,  unbecoming  pride,  and 
improper  self-dependence,  obstruct  progress  in  the  highest 
even  more  than  in  the  lower  paths  of  learning.  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble"  (i  Pet.  v.  5). 
He  hides  heavenly  things  "  from  the  wise  and  prudent,"  but 
reveals  them  "unto  babes"  (Matt.  xL  25).  Spiritual  truths 
must  be  "spiritually  discerned"  (i  Cor.  ii.  14).  The  heart 
must  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  head,  if  we  wish  to  receive 
and  retain  divine  verities  taught  by  revelation  or  by  nature. 
Hence  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  was  that  **tiie  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God"  (i  Cor.  L  21),  nor  need  we  be 
shaken  in  our  faith  when  we  find  modem  intellectual  giants 
and  profound  scholars  adopting  wild  and  extravagant  tenets. 

"Intelligence,"  as  Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth  has  it,  "is  no  safe- 


re  the  threads  in  the  shuttle,  if  those  in  the  frame  are 
ir  coarse?  What  matters  it  how  splenilid  ami  siib- 
the  building,  and  how  costly  and  choice  tlie  materials, 
indation  be  sand  or  mould? 

ruth  is,  the  more  able  and  erudite  the  man,  the  more 
dil  he  become,  if  inventions  of  his  own,  instead  of  the 
e  the  basis  upon  which  he  works  and  erects  his  super- 
:.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  most  absurd  theories  have 
opounded  by  men  of  vast  attainments  and  abilities, 
is  nothing  so  absurd,"  remarks  an  orator  of  old,  "  but 
I  advanced  by  some  oi  other  of  the  philosophers." 

23. — And,  as  the  outgrowth  and  evidence  of 
>lly,  they  changed'  the  manifested  glory*  of 
;orTuptible*  God  into  an  image'  made  like  to 
tible  man  [in — i.e.  materialized  and  manifested, 
bribed  and  centred  in — a  symbol  or  likeness 
ing)  of  a  similitude  of  a  corruptible  man],  like  to 
tue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  or  Osiris,  the  Jupiter 
n  of  Egypt,  and— worse  still— to  [of]  birds,  like 
ibis  and  Hawk,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  like  the 
;  dog  and  cat,  and  creeping  things,  like  the 
,  crocodile,  and  beetle. 
■far  :  c/.  P».  cvi.  30  ;  Jer.  ii.   1 1.     1,  Exod  xxxiii.  18,  19 ; 
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over  this  difficult  expression  too  lightly.  Winer,  in  a  foot-note 
in  his  grammar,  remarks :  **  To  change  something  in  gold  is  either 
an  example  of  brachyology,  or  else  the  gold  is  regarded  as  that 
in  which  the  exchange  is  accomplished.''  Alien  to  this  is  the 
€v  of  price.  Alford  regards  h  as  denoting  "  that  wherein  the 
change  consisted.'*  Vaughan  in  like  manner  renders  ck  "  (so  as 
to  consist)  in  '*  an  image.  These  explanations  are  a  little  vague, 
and  hardly  seem  to  express  the  thought  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
The  key  to  the  unusual  expression  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
unusual  idea  to  be  conveyed.  The  glory  of  God — something 
infinite,  spiritual,  and  divine — to  be  changed  into  something 
finite,  material,  and  human.  The  h^  instead  of  cis  (as  we  read 
ver.  26)  expresses  this  thought  of  lowering,  limiting,  caricaturing 
the  glory  of  God.  Hence  we  would  render  the  passage— 
"Changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  (materi^^zed 
and  manifested,  or  circumscribed  and  centred)  in  an  image," 
etc.  Thus  ^,  while  no  doubt  it  suggests  the  thing  into  ox  for 
which  the  glory  of  God  was  exchanged,  indicates  in  the  first 
place  the  process  or  the  method  by  which  the  monstrous 
result  was  attained. 

And — and — and. — Juvenal's  picture  of  £g}rptian  super- 
stitions furnishes  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  apostle's 
description  of  heathen  idolatry.     We  give  Dryden's  rendering 

of  it  :— 

How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown. 

Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  weU  is  known. 

One  sect  devotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays ; 

Others  to  Ibis,  which  on  serpents  prejrs. 

Where,  Thebes,  thv  hundred  gates  lie  unrepaired. 

And  where  maimed  Memnon's  magic  harp  is  heard,— ^ 

Where  these  are  mouldering,  lo  !  the  sots  combine, 

With  pious  care,  a  monkev  to  enshrine  ! 

Fish-gods  you'll  meet,  with  fins  and  scales  o'eigrown  ; 

Diana's  dogs  adored  in  every  town : 

Her  dogs  have  temples,  but  the  goddess  none  I 

The  extent,  too,  to  which  idolatry  prevailed  in  Greece  is 
well  but  painfully  portrayed  by  Bickersteth : — 

But  none  like  Greece 
Could  boast  its  names  of  gracefiil  deities. 
For  every  forest  and  for  every  breeze ; 
For  every  stream,  and  wood,  and  ocean  shore  ; 
For  night  and  day,  for  sunshine  and  for  storm  ; 
For  every  changeful  form  of  Nature's  moods ; 
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For  every  passion  of  the  human  heart ; 
For  wine,  tor  war,  for  laughter,  and  for  tears  ; 
For  nuptial  dances  and  for  funeral  diige  ; 
For  all  things  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
And  past  the  grave,  in  Hades  ;— over  all 
Were  gods,  or  goddesses,  or  demi-gods, 
Sylphs,  nymphs,  £mns,  muses,  graces  president. 

Yesterday^  To-day^  and  For  Ever,  IL  68 1 — 693. 

Ver.  24. — Wherefore — i,e.  By  reason  of  their  wilful 
and  obstinate  idolatry — God  also — i.e,  in  turn  or  in 
keeping  with  their  conduct — (in  judicial  and  righteous 
retribution)  gave  them  up»^  [surrendered  or  delivered 
them  over]  to  (work)  uncleanness  through  »>  [in]  the 
Insts  of  their  own  hearts' — i,e.  in  the  hand  or  power 
of  their  lusts  which  they  had  indulged  and  strengthened, 
and  which  were  now  to  govern  them  without  His 
restraining  influence,  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies 
between  themselves  [so  that  their  bodies  were  dis- 
honoured with  each  other] : 

a.  wapih^Kfv.  1,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  II — 13  ;  Hosea  iv.  17;  Acts  xiv. 
16;  2  Thss.  ii.  10—12.  bcV.  2,  Gen.  vi.  5;  Jer.  xviL  9;  Matt. 
zv.  19. 

Wherefore. — Chap,  i  20^24  is  a  profound  piece  of 
Giristian  philosophy  pointing  to  a  large  and  exalted  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  conserving  principle  of  morality,  and  to  an 
unworthy  and  degrading  conception  of  God  as  the  true  source 
of  the  deep  degradation  into  which  man  has  fallen.  How 
different  is  this  account  from  that  of  the  mere  moralist  I 
***  Conscience,'  says  he,  *is  a  sovereign  faculty,  bearing  upon 
its  brow  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  evidently  intended  to 
sway  and  control  the  appetites  and  affections.  This  faculty, 
how^\•cr,  has  been  dethroned ;  the  unruly  passions  (in  them- 
selves mere  brute  impulses)  have  usurped  its  seat,  and  domineer 
over  the  will,  which  becomes  their  slave  and  does  their  bidding.' 
This,  no  doubt,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  only  a  very 
short  way.  It  simply  points  us  to  the  machinery  of  our  nature 
as  being  in  a  disorganized  state,  and  shows  us  in  what  the 
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disorganization  consists;  but  it  does  not  trace  up  the  disor* 
ganization  to  its  primary  cause." 

The  apostle  grapples  with  the  point  the  mere  moralist  con- 
ducts us  to,  but  which  he  avoids.     *'  Man*s  moral  degradation, 
he  [Paul]  says,  is  a  [judicial]  retribution,  and  a  retribution  in 
kind.     (Pray  observe  how,  m  the  moralist's  account  of  the 
matter,  the  personality  of  God  was  altogether  left  out  of  the 
question;  whereas,  in  that  of  the  apostle,  God  is  brought  on 
the  stage  at  once,  and  the  whole  degradation  is  said  to  be  a . 
judicial  infliction  by  Him.)     Man  had  degraded  God  [in  his 
conceptions  of  Him],  says  the  apostle,  and  God  degraded  num. 
...  In  a  word,  idolatry  (or  the  surrounding  Sie  creature 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Creator)  is  the  original,  fundamental 
sin  of  man — the  point  of  departiure  from  which  man  started  on 
the  downward  course,  until  he  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
wickedness."     (See  ch.  iv.  "The  Pursuit  of  Holiness,"  by 
Dean  Goulburn.) 

God  also  gave  them  up. — You  have  merely  to  loose  the 
connexion,  and  the  trucks  by  their  own  weight  rush  down  the 
incline,  and  dash  themselves  to  a  thousand  pieces.  A  physician 
has  merely  to  retire  when  his  orders  have  been  repeatedly 
disregarded,  to  deliver  his  refractory  patient  over  in  his  disease 
to  protracted  suffering  and  possibly  to  a  premature  grave.  In 
like  manner,  if  God  judicially  delivers  over  men  who  wilfully 
reject  Him  to  their  lusts,  they  will  sink  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation,  and  come  to  everlasting  destruction. 

Ver.  25. — Who* — i,e.  As  being  persons  who,  or  Inas- 
much as  they — changed**  [exchanged]  the  truth  of— 
i.e.  concerning — God  into  [in  (the  workshop  of)]  a  lic^  [an 
idol,  or  falsehood],  and  worshipped <^ — i,e,  paid  homage 
and  adoration  to — and  served*^  with  religious  rites  and 
outward  acts  the  creature*' — i.e.  the  universe  of  created 
beings  (so  various  were  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  different  ages  and  nations) — more  than  [along  with, 
rather  than,  to  the  exclusion  of]  the  Creator,  who 
— despite  the  dishonour  put  upon  Him  by  man— is 
blessed  for  ever.'    Amen.    So  let  it  be,  so  shall  it  be. 
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wrvnt  ^^  quippe  qui,  b  fifT^XXofay.  1.  Isa.  xxviii.  15,  xliv. 
Jcr.  xiii.  25  ;  Hosea  vii.  i ;  i  Cor.  viii.  4.  o  €<rf/8acr^<rav. 
irp€vira».  6  rg  mVcc  2.  Deut  iv.  i6 — 19.  3.  For  parallel 
logies  see  Eph.  i.  3,  iiu  21 ;  GaL  i.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31. 

xchanged  the  truth  of  God  in  {hi)  falsehood.— 
pare  fUTrfXXa(av — iy  t^  i^cv8ci  here,  with  -^AAo^av — ci' 
'fjuMTi  (ver.  23).  The  shade  of  thought  is,  however,  slightly 
rent.  The  iy  in  this  verse  signifies  the  workshops  or 
ix,  where  the  exchange  took  place.  Everything,  of  course, 
ted  in  and  coming  out  of  the  workshop  or  matrix  of 
hood  is  falsehood  itself.  How  ridiculous  would  it  be  for 
\  exchange  the  present  knowledge  of  science  for  the  crude 
ms  and  Sibe  theories  of  savages  or  of  the  ancients  !  How 
rd  for  us  to  strip  the  walls  of  our  national  galleries  of  the 
erpieces  of  sudi  artists  as  Raphael  and  Titian  and  the 

and  to  put  up  in  their  places  paintings  without  true 
pective,  worthy  conception,  or  correct  execution !  Or, 
3,  what  an  act  of  madness  would  it  be  to  abandon  springs 
lear  and  crystal  waters  for  impure  and  poisonous  ponds ! 
»  feedeth  on  ashes:  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him 
s,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a 
n  my  right  hand?"  (Isa.  xliv.  20.)    But  such  instances  of 

and  madness  in  exchanging  the  true  for  the  false,  the 
1  for  the  evil,  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  exchanging 
positive  and  precious  knowledge  of  God  in  the  workshop 
ilsehood,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  falsehood  itself 
ich  as  idols,  the  tales  of  mythology,  and  heathen  systems 
hiiosophy  and  religion. 

*hc  truth  of  God. — ^This  may  refer  to  the  attributes  or 
he  nature  of  God — Le.  "the  true  knowledge  of  God,"  the 
notion  of  Him  as  Creator  (Alf,\  or  as  that  which  God  is 
rue  reality ;  in  other  words,  "  the  true  God  "  {Jfodge^  Meyer ^ 
^.),  the  one  Divine  Reality. 

lore  than  the  Creator. — There  are  three  steps  in 
atry,  and  all  three  are  included  in  the  preposition  irapa 
re  than). 

'*hi  first  step  is  to  worship  the  creature  along  with  or  beside 
Creator,  like  Israel  in  the  time  of  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  5), 
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like  the  mixed  race  that  inhabited  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  32, 
33,  41),  or  like  those  in  modem  times,  who  worship  the  saints, 
and  rest  improperly  upon  sensuous  aids  to  devotion. 

The  second  step  is  to  worship  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  like  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  among  the  ignorant 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  in  the  adoration 
of  the  host,  and  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

T7ie  third  step  is  to  worship  the  creature  to  the  exdusum  ^the 
Creator — a  step  well-nigh  reached  in  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

The  two  last  steps  necessarily  follow  upon  the  first,  fix)m  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator.  We  have  something  analogous  to  this  in 
regard  to  the  sanctities  of  married  life.  If  a  wife  allow  another 
to  share  her  affections  beside  her  husband,  will  it  not  soon 
come  to  pass — unless,  by  God*s  grace,  the  guilty  passion  be 
quenched — that  that  other  will  be  loved  at  first  more  than,  and 
next,  to  the  exclusion  of  him  to  whom  she  solenmly  vowed  "to 
love  and  to  cherish  till  death  us  do  part  '*  ?  Now,  if  we 
remember  how  much  closer  and  more  sacred  than  all  earthly 
ties  is  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  we  can  readily 
perceive  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things — without 
appealing  to  examples  in  ancient  and  modem  times — how  to 
worship  the  creature  along  with  the  Creator  ends  in  worshipping 
the  creature  more  than — ^yea,  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of— 
the  Creator. 

Who  is  blessed  for  ever. — "It  is  customary  for  both 
Jews  and  Mahometans  to  utter  or  write  a  doxology,  whenever 
they  are  obliged  to  use  the  name  of  God  in  connexion  with 
dishonouring  expressions  respecting  Him.  By  so  doing,  they 
wish  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  their  acquiescence  in  the 
impiety.  Tholuck  mentions  an  Arabian  work  on  heresies  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  in  which  the  pious  and  orthodox 
Mahometan  author  exclaims,  as  often  as  he  concludes  his 
description  of  a  heresy,  *  God  is  exalted  above  what  they  say.' 
Chrysostom  observes,  that  the  apostle  intended  to  show  that 
God  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  heathen  insults; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  them  all.  He  abode,  as  before,  blessed  for 
ever.  Though,  he  says,  the  heathen  treated  Him  insolently, 
yd  He  was  not  insolently  treated,  nor  was  any  damage  done  to 
His  glory." — Ewbank, 
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Ver.  26. — For  this  cause — Le,  on  account  of  their 
wilful  and  obstinate  idolatry — God  judicially  gave  them 
up  [delivered  them  over]  unto  the  power  and  practice  of 
vile  affections^  [passions  of  a  disgraceful  character]  : 
for  (in  illustration  of  this)  even  their  women  did 
cnange  [exchange]  the  natural  use  into  that  which 
is  against  nature : 

1  Eph.  V.  12 ;  Jude  10,  11. 

Vile  affections. — "The  disclosures  which  have  been 
made  by  the  disinterment  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are 
such  as  to  confirm  and  illustrate  fully  all  that  the  apostle  says, 
or  hints,  of  the  tremendous  abominations  of  even  [the  refined 
and  cultivated  amongst]  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
ancient  world." — BloomJUld,  Any  one  who  has  visited  the 
Museum  at  Naples  containing  the  remains  of  Pompeii  must 
be  painfully  aware  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation. 

Ver,  27. — And  likewise  also  the  men,  leaving  the 
natural  use  of  the  woman,i  burned  in  their  lust 
[lustful  excitement]  one  toward  another;  men  with 
men  working'  that  which  is  unseemly  [the  (well- 
known,  too  frequent)  unseemliness],  and  receiving  in 
themselves — physically,  morally,  socially — that  re- 
compence  of  their  error — i,e.  of  their  wilful  and 
wicked  departure  from  God  into  idolatry — which  was 
meet — viz,  the  bodily  frame  debilitated,  the  mental 
powers  and  faculties  enfeebled,  the  finer  feelings  and 
delicate  sensibilities  blunted  and  extinguished,  the  will 
weakened  and  depraved,  the  conscience  seared,  and  the 
relationships  of  life  disarranged. 

1.  Gen.  xix.  5  ;  Judg.  xix.  22 ;  i  Cor.  vL  9 ;  I  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Jude 
7.     2.  Eph.  iv.  19. 

That  rccompence  of  their  error. — The  error  here 
referred  to  is  not  "  the  sexual  perversion  of  the  divine  order," 
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but  wilful  and  obstinate  idolatry.  The  apostle  traces  their 
physical,  moral,  and  social  disorders  to  the  fountain-head. 
The  evil  arose,  not  through  the  bed  of  the  river  merely  being 
disturbed,  and  so  infecting  the  water;  but  through  the  river 
itself  being  foul  and  impure  at  its  very  source. 

**  How  early  these  were  in  fiill  career,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  case  of  Sodom  affectingly  shows;  and  because  of 
such  abominations,  centuries  after  that,  the  land  of  Canaan 
'  spued  out '  its  old  inhabitants.  Long  before  this  chapter  was 
penned,  the  Lesbians  and  others  throughout  refined  Greece 
had  been  luxuriating  [wallowing]  in  such  debasements;  and 
as  for  the  Romans,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
tells  us  that  new  words  had  then  to  be  coined  to  express  the 
newly-invented  stimulants  to  jaded  passion.  No  wonder  that 
thus,  sick  and  dying  as  was  this  poor  humanity  of  ours  under 
the  highest  earthly  culture,  its  many-voiced  cry  for  the  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  the  Physician  there,  *Come  over  and  help  us,' 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  and  made 
them  *  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ !' " — D.  Brown. 

Ver.  28. — And — to  pass  to  the  next  and  final  conse- 
quence of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  heathen  world 
— even  as  they  did  not  like*  [as  they  reprobated]  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge^  [to  have  God  in  re- 
cognition]— the  conserving  principle  of  morality,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,^  to  do  those 
things  which  are  not  convenient^'  [not  fit  to  be  done] 
— i.e,  not  agreeable  to  nature.or  reason ; 

a  ovK  fdoKifMo-av  .  .  .  €if  db6KifjLov  vovv  (an  oxymoron),  b  ^x'***  ^' 
imyvao'ti  (Job  xxi.  14).  1.  Isa.  v.  20 ;  Jer.  vi.  30 ;  i  Cor.  ix.  27. 
C  ra  fi^  KaBr)KovTa^  a  meiosis,  i.e,  language  softened  to  express  less 
than  is  meant 

God  in  their  knowledge. — "Cicero  says  (De  Nat.  Deor. 
12):  *Haud  scio,  an,  pietate  ad  versus  Deos  sublata,  fides 
etiam  et  societas,  et  una  excellentissima  virtus  justida  tollatur.' 
The  assertion  of  modem  deists,  rationaUsts,  and  infidels,  that 
morality  is  independent  of  religion,  is  an  idie  delusion.    The 
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wise  heathen  knew  better.  Religion  is  the  backbone  of  mo- 
rality, and  irreligion  the  mother  of  immorality  and  vice.  He 
who  is  most  true  to  God  is  most  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow-men ;  and  he  who  denies  God  is  not  likely  to  recognize 
any  binding  obligation  to  man,  except  on  purely  selfish  and 
utilitarian  grounds.  Immoral  religionists  and  moral  irreligionists 
are  exceptions,  and  confirm  the  rule." — P.  Schaff, 

A  reprobate  mind. — d&>Ki/Aos  means  not  approved,  and 
so  rejected^  as  metals  which,  when  assayed  and  found  worth- 
less, are  cast  away  (Isa.  i.  22 ;  Jer.  vi.  30  ;  ^.  i  Cor.  ix.  27 ; 
Jas.  i.  12).  A  reprobate  mind  is  a  mind  which  God  does  not 
approve  of,  which  is  worthless,  and  which  He  rejects.  The 
mind  is  rejected  because  worthless,  and  then  is  worthless  be- 
cause rejected.  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  in  the  original 
(oJW  l8oKtfui<rai^--dSoicifu>F  vow)  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
in  any  English  rendering.  The  four  following  attempts  are 
clever  and  fairly  successful : — "  As  they  did  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to 
a  worthless  mind  **  (P,  Schaff).  **  As  they  rrfused  to  have  God 
in  knowledge,  God  surrendered  them  to  a  refuse  mind "  {Dr, 
Vaughan),  "As  they  thought  fit  to  cast  out  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,  God  gave  them  over  to  an  outcast  mind  "  (Cony- 
beare).  **  As  they  reprobated  retaining  God  in  their  knowledge, 
God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  '*  (David  Brown), 

I.  A  reprobate  mind  is  a  mind  which  devises  evil  {y^x,  30, 
"inventors  of  evil  things;"  Eccles.  vii.  29;  Jer.  i v.  22).  2. 
A  reprobate  mind  is  a  mind  which  delights  in  evil  (ver.  32  ; 
Prov.  i.  22,  ii.  14 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  3.  A  reprobate  mind  in  the 
end  becomes  a  mind  incapcUfle  of  judgment  or  discernment. 

When  the  farmer  leaves  to  itself  the  field  which  repays  not 
his  labour,  thorns  and  briers  spring  up,  and  these  deteriorate 
the  soil  (Heb.  vi.  7, 8).  In  like  manner,  when  God  rejects  the 
mind  which  rejects  His  knowledge,  it  becomes  not  only  a  mind 
which  devises  and  delights  in  evil,  but  an  undiscerning  mind 
{judicii  expers).  It  loses  the  power  of  perceiving  moral  dis- 
tinctions or  spiritual  verities,  however  clearly  and  forcibly 
presented  (Isa.  v.  20,  xliv.  20;  Matt.  xiii.  14.  "Without 
understanding  :"  eh,  L  31).  We  do  not  assert  that  the  repro- 
bate mind  retains  no  knowledge  of  God,  or  devises  and  delights 
innery  species  of  evil;  but  that  it  becomes  unable  to  appre- 
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ciate  any  divine  truth  as  divine  truth,  or  any  moral  excellence 
as  moral  excellence.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  of  a  repro- 
bate mind,  and  yet  honest ;  his  word  may  be  as  good  as  his 
bond.  But  why  ?  Not  because  he  really  appreciates  honesty 
as  honesty,  but  because  honesty  he  finds  to  be  the  best  policy, 
or  that  policy  to  which  his  education,  dread  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  pride,  and  other  utilitarian  selfish  motives  prompt 
him  to  pursue. 

The  reprobate  mind  is  not  peculiar  to  heathens,  or  the  waife 
and  strays  of  society,  but  in  a  degree  it  is  the  punishment  of 
any  who  wilfully  suppress  or  foolishly  n^lect  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  God's  own  children  may  for  a  while  be  left, 
through  their  worldliness  and  declension,  to  themselves,  and 
grave  will  be  the  offences  which  they  commit,  and  bitter  their 
grief.  Once  let  the  Hnk  between  God  and  man  be  snapped  or 
weakened,  and  we  wander  out  of  our  course,  as  this  globe  of 
ours  would  if  its  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  were  arrested 
or  interfered  with. 

Instead  of  the  reprobate  mind,  let  the  renewed  mind  be  ouis 
(ch.  xii.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  23).  The  imderstanding  and  the  affec- 
tions, the  head  and  the  heart,  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
To  love  God  intelligently  and  properly,  we  need  to  have  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  continually  concerned  i^nth 
exalted  and  large  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Godhead. 

Ver,  29. — Being  [Having  been]  filled — as  a  cause 
and  consequence  of  such  abandonment  (ver.  28) — with 
all  unrighteousness^ — i.e,  a  general  disregard  of  all 
relations  divine  and  human,  fornication,*  wickedness' 
[evil  disposition],  covetousness'  [greed  of  gain],  mali- 
ciousness* [moral  badness] ;  full  of  envy,*  murder,* 
debate^  [strife,  contention],  deceit®  [fraud,  craft],  ma- 
lignity* [ill-nature,  spitefulness] ;  whisperers^®  [secret 
maligners], 

1,  Similar  catalogues  of  sins  : — 2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  19 — 21 ; 

Eph.  v.  3  ;  I  Tim.  i.  9,  10 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2 — 4.    *Omit  "fornication." 

Ps.  xxxvi.  4;  Prov.  vi.  14—18;  Mic.  ii.  i.    3.  Eccles.  v.  10; 
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Hab.  ii.  5.  4.  Deut.  xxxiL  33 ;  Job  xxiv.  2  ;  Ps.  x.  9,  bciv.  3. 
5.  Prov.  xiv.  30 ;  Eccles.  iv.  4.  6.  John  viii.  44 ;  i  John  iii.  1 5. 
7.  Prov.  xviL  14,  xxvi.  17.  8.  Prov.  xiv.  8.  9.  Gen.  iii.  5 ;  Ps. 
hi.  5.    10.  Lev.  xix.  16 ;  Ps.  xv.  3,  Iv.  21. 

Being  filled  with,  etc. — ^We  are  here  conducted  into 
"the  chamber  of  horrors,"  and  we  will  furnish  examples  of 
heathens ^  (ist)  from  Scripture,  and  (2nd)  from  secular  history, 
who  answer  to  the  moral  portraits  drawn  by  the  apostle  (see 
Thucyd.  iii.  83 — 84;  Wisd.  xiv.  22 — 31).  Under  a  3rd  head 
will  be  added  descriptions  (prose  and  poetical)  of  the  vices 
mentioned. 

All  unrighteousness  {injirfi  &^iq). — This  expression 
signifies  a  general  disr^ard  of  all  relations,  human  and  divine. 

1.  The  Antediluvians  (Gen.  vi.  5,  6);  the  Canaanites  (Lev. 
xviiL  25 — 28). 

2.  *'  All  is  full  of  crime  and  vice ;  there  is  more  committed 
than  can  be  healed  by  punishment  A  monstrous  prize  con- 
test of  wickedness  is  going  on.  The  desire  to  sin  increases, 
and  shame  decreases  day  by  day.  .  .  .  Vice  is  no  longer  prac- 
tised secretly,  but  in  open  view.  Vileness  gains  in  every  street 
and  in  every  breast  to  such  an  extent,  that  innocence  has  be- 
come not  only  rare,  but  has  ceased  to  exist." — Seneca,  De  Ira, 
ii.  8. 

3.  "  The  heathen  corruptions  were  produced  and  sanctioned 
by  the  heathen  mythology  and  idolatry;  while  Christian 
nations  are  corrupt  in  spite  of  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
Christianity,  which  raises  the  highest  standard  of  virtue,  and 
acts  continually  on  the  world  as  a  purifying  and  sanctifying 
power." — F,  Schaff. 

^Vickedness  (iron^pci^). — Delight  in  evil  is  the  leading  idea 
in  the  word. 

1.  Doeg,  the  Edomite  (i  Sam.  xxii.  22;  Ps.  liL);  Haman 
(Est.  iii.  1^-6) ;  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24). 

2.  The  emperor  Trajan  was  called,  of  the  whole  world,  in 
his  day,  the  best  emperor  of  Rome,  so  that  the  prayer  was : 
**  May  you  have  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  a  Trajan  !"  Yet 
how  even  in  him  wmnffpia  was  manifested  and  illustrated.  His 
chief  pastime  was  the  arena  of  the  gladiators ;  and  on  one 
occasion  this   spectacle  was  kept  up  for   123  days.    In  his 
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tortures  of  the  Christians,  he  called  into  requisition  fire  and 
poison,  daggers  and  dungeons,  wild  beasts  and  serpents. 
Clemens  Romanus  he  cast  into  the  sea  with  an  anchor  round 
his  neck,  and  he  tossed  Ignatius  to  the  famishing  lions  in  the 
amphitheatre. — Caligula,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage,  on  one  occa- 
sion wished  that  "the  whole  Roman  people  had  only  one 
neck,"  that  he  might  destroy  them,  as  it  were,  with  one 
stroke. — The  Emperor  Commodus  took  pleasure  in  cutting  off 
the  feet  and  putting  out  the  eyes  of  such  as  he  met  in  his 
rambles  through  the  city,  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus 
maimed  them,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  they  now  belonged  to 
the  nation  of  the  Monopodii;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were 
now  become  Luscenii,  alluding  to  the  words  lusdniay  a  night- 
ingale, and  iuscus,  one-eyed.  He  assumed  the  name  and  habit 
of  Hercules,  appearing  publicly  in  a  lion's  skin,  with  a  huge 
club  in  his  hand,  and  ordering  several  persons,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  crimes,  to  be  disguised  like  monsters,  Uiat  by 
knocking  out  their  brains  he  might  have  a  better'  claim  to  be 
the  great  destroyer  of  monsters. 

Covetousness  (irXcovcftlji). — Greed  of  gain,  leading  to  ex- 
action and  dishonesty  (Prov.  xxviii.  20 ;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

1.  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  13);  Ben-hadad  (i  Kings  xx.  3);  Felix 
(Acts  xxiv.  26);  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  41,  42);  Pharaoh  (Exod. 
V.  4 — 9) ;  the  soldiers  in  Judsea  (Luke  iii.  14). 

2.  Horace  represents  a  Roman  instructing  his  son  as  follows: 
**  Rem  facias ;  rem,  si  possis  recte;  sinon,  quocunque  modo  rem** 
(Epist.  i.  I.  65,  66). — Juvenal  asks,  ^^Quando  major  avaritui 
patuU  sinusV  (Sat.  i.  87). — Pygmalion  and  Midias  are  striking 
instances  of  this  Wee. 

3.  **  The  covetous  man  (irXeoveftia)  is  like  a  greedy  ostrich, 
which  devours  any  metal,  but  it  is  with  an  intent  to  feed  upon 
it,  and,  in  effect,  makes  a  shift  to  digest  and  excem  it.  The 
avaricious  man  (</>t\apyvpta)  is  like  the  foolish  chough,  which 
loves  to  steal  money  only  to  hide  it." — Archbp.  Trench  (Syn. 
of  N.  T.,  pp.  78,  79.) 

Maliciousness  (koxIa), — Moral  badness,  "more  the  passive 
side  of  evil — the  capability  of  and  proclivity  to  evil." — Aiford. 

I.  Adoni-bezek  (Judges  i.  7);  Herodias  and  her  daughter 
(Mark  vi.  23,  24) ;  Potiphar's  wife  (Gen.  xxxix.  14 — 20). 
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2.  Turn  to  the  histories  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Atreus, 
log  of  Argos ;  and  Phaedra,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
-Nero  set  fire  to  Rome,  and  charged  it  upon  the  Christians. — 
ydeus,  king  of  Calydon,  in  his  dying  moments,  after  the  en- 
>unter  with  the  Theban  Menalippus,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Dth  the  combatants,  ordered  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent 
»  be  brought  to  him,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  savage  barbarity,  after 
is  head  had  been  cut  off,  tore  the  lifeless  skull  with  his  teeth, 
ke  a  wild  beast,  and  then  died  contentedly. 

Envy  {iSovav). 

1.  Edomites — Israel  (Ezek.  xxxv.  11);  Haman — Mordecai 
Est.  V.  13);  Laban*s  sons  and  Laban  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  i, 
) ;  Presidents  and  Princes — Daniel  when  promoted  to  the 
remiership  (Dan.  vi.  3,  4) ;  Sanballat  and  Tobiah — Nehemiah 
^Ich.  iL  10). 

2.  "  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  out  of  envy,  punished  Philoxenius 
ie  musician,  because  he  could  sing,  and  Plato  the  philosopher, 
ecause  he  could  dispute,  better  than  himself." — Plutarch. 

3.  "A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  envieth 
trtue  in  others — for  men's  minds  will  either  feed  upon  their 
wn  good,  or  upon  others*  evil ;  and  who  wanteth  the  one  will 
rey  upon  the  other:  and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain 
nother's  virtue  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depressing 
nother*s  fortune"  (Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Envy). — "Envy 
( like  a  fly  that  passes  all  a  body's  sounder  parts,  and  dwells 
pon  the  sores"  (Chapman). — "Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all 
ides  by  the  brightness  of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scor- 
ion  confined  within  a  circle  of  fire,  will  sting  itself  to  death" 
CoUofis  Laconia). 

What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  he  was, 

Was  worth  in  others — vileness  in  himself.  — R.  PoUok, 

Base  envy  withers  at  another*s  joy, 

And  hates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach. — Thomsotis  Seasons. 

Mnrder  (<^oyov). 

1.  Agag  (i  Sam.  xv.  33);  Ammonites  (Amos  1.  13);  Chal- 
eans  and  Sabeans — servants  of  Job  (Job  i.  15 — 17) ;  Herod 
-children  of  Bethlehem  (Matt  ii.  16) ;  Nebuchadnezzar — 
obles  of  Judah  and  sons  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxix.  6,  lii.  10) ; 
^haraoh — sons  of  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  22). 

2.  Dr.  Leland  writes  concerning  the  Spartans,  "  that  nothing 
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could  exceed  their  cruelty  to  their  slaves,  the  helots,  as  they 
called  them,  who  laboured  the  ground  for  them,  and  performed 
all  their  works  and  manufactures.  These  slaves  could  have 
no  justice  done  them,  whatever  insults  or  injuries  they  suf- 
fered. They  were  regarded  as  the  slaves,  not  merely  of  one 
particular  master,  but  of  the  public,  so  that  every  one  might 
injure  them  with  impunity.  Not  only  did  they  treat  them  in 
their  general  conduct  with  great  harshness  and  insolence,  but 
it  was  part  of  their  policy  to  massacre  them,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  cold  blood,  and  without  provocation.  Several  authors 
have  mentioned  their  icpvTma,  so  called  from  their  lying  in 
ambuscade  in  thickets  and  clefts  of  rocks,  from  which  thej 
issued  out  upon  the  helots,  and  killed  all  they  met;  and  some- 
times they  set  upon  them  in  the  open  day,  and  murdered  the 
ablest  and  stoutest  of  them  as  they  were  at  work  in  the  fields." 
3.  Envy  and  murder  dififer  in  the  Greek  by  one  letter  only 
(^).     There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  two. 

First  Envy,  eldest  bom  of  hell,  imbrued 

Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 

To  make  death  which  nature  never  made, 

And  God  abhorred ;  with  violence  rude  to  break 

The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run. 

And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. — Bdlby  Poriau. 

Debate  (^tSos). — Strife,  contention. 

1.  Herdmen  of  Gerar  and  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

2.  The  cynics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  of  whom  Antisthenes 
was  the  founder,  and  Diogenes  was  a  member,  received  their 
name  from  their  canine  (/cwtxos)  propensities  to  criticise  the 
lives  and  actions  of  men,  and  from  their  proceeding  to  such 
lengths  as  to  esteem  contention,  as  well  as  snarling  impudence, 
a  virtue  to  be  commended  and  cultivated. 

3.  Controversy  is  not  improper  when  it  is  conducted  in  a 
right  spirit,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  principle  and  truth, 
and  not  for  malice  or  self-glory. 

Deceit  (8dXov). — Fraud,  craft 

1.  The  Cretians  (Tit.  i.  12);  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4); 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  7). 

2.  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentis  *'  ( Virgiij  jEn.  L.  iL  49). 
^^  Quid Rom<B  faciaml  mentiri  ruscio"  {yuvenal^  Sat.  iiL  4). 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  neither  faith  nor  honour;  everything 
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lid  contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  of  the  power  was,  in 
se,  just  and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word  with  a  firm 
on  to  break  it,  and  made  promises  which  he  would 
sen  very  sorry  to  keep.  He  thought  himself  skilful  in 
ion  as  he  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  glory  consist  in 
Qg  all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush  to 
at  children  were  amused  with  playthings,  and  men  with 

ignity  («caicoi7^cia$). — Ill-nature,  especially  as  shown  in 
m  and  misconstruction  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  a 
It  assigning  of  them  to  the  worst — or  at  least  to  un- 
— motives.  Aristotle's  definition  of  this  word  is  "to 
erything  in  a  bad  part  or  in  a  bad  sense  '*  {Rhet.  ii.  13, 3.) 
a^miu's  report  alx>ut  Nehemiah  and  the  Jews  (Neh.  vi. 
I  Gentiles — saints  (i  Pet  iL  12);  the  letter  of  Bishlam, 
dath,  Tabeel,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions,  about 
Fs  (Ezra  iv.  7 — 16) ;  the  men  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  9). 
cxTates  was  accused  by  Melitus,  An3rtus,  and  Lacon,  of 
ing  the  Athenian  youth,  of  introducing  new  divinities, 
t  acknowledging  the  gods  of  his  country;  and,  though 
Dsed  with  manly  boldness  the  falsehood  of  the  charges, 

condemned  to  die  by  the  poison  of  hemlock.  The  two 
al  charges^  brought  against  him  on  his  trial  constitute 
iding  features  in  the  satire  of  Aristophanes  in  his  cele- 
comedy  "The  Clouds." 

In  the  temple  at  Smyrna  there  were  looking-glasses 
represented  the  best  face  as  crooked,  ugly,  and  de- 

;  the  Greeks  call  these  ^cpoo^fia  and  '7rapd)(poa ;  and 
jvery  fiadse  tongue"  {^^cremy  Taylor  on  Slander  and 
y,  Serm.  xxiv.,  part  iii.).  "  The  bitterness  of  malevo* 
5,  in  point  of  fact,  a  real  colocynth  juice ;  for,  if  it  once 
the  heart,  nothing  in  a  neighbour  any  longer  pleases, 
ralk,  his  gait  is  proud  and  haughty ;  if  he  laugh,  he  is 
e ;  if  he  weep,  he  is  hypocritical ;  if  he  look  grave,  he 
ent.  Every  fault  swells  into  magnitude,  and  every  vir- 
inks  into  littleness  "  ( Christian  Scriver), 

lisperers  (i^i^fHoras). — Secret  maligners. 
»oeg(i  Sam.  xxii.  9 — 13);  Haman — Jews  (Est.  iii.  8); 
of  Ammon — David  (2  Sam.  x.  3). 
igellinus  Sophonius,  a  creature  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
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who,  by  falsely  accusing  the  nobles,  obtained  their  estates  as 
the  rewards  of  his  intrigues  and  perfidy,  and  at  length  died 
as  infamously  as  he  had  lived. 

3.  "Slander  soaks  into  the  mind  as  water  into  low  and 
marshy  places,  where  it  becomes  stagnant  and  offensive " 
( Confucius).  "  It  is  a  vile  thing,  O  ye  Athenians  !  it  is  a  \t1c 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  sycophant  or  a  talebearer."  **  The 
light  swift  arrows  of  a  calumniating  tongue." — Anacreon  (Od. 
xlii.  11). 

Soft -buzzing  slander ;  silky  moths  ^ 

That  eat  an  honest  name. — Thomson  {Liberty^  pt  iv.)* 

Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile. 

Shakespeare  {CymB.,  Act  uL,  K.4^ 

"  There  would  not  be  so  many  open  mouths  if  there  were 
not  so  many  open  ears.*' — Bp.  HalL     (Pro v.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  20.) 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it — Tennyson  (/.  AT,  249). 

See  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  29,  part  iii.,  <» 
"  Slander  and  Flattery.*' 

The  various  modes  of  slander  are  well  put  in  verse  bj 
Hannah  More : — 

The  heart  malevolent,  the  look  oblique^ 

The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike. 

The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 

And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye  ; 

The  artful  injury,  whose  venomed  dart 

Scarce  wounds  the  hearing  while  it  stabs  the  heart  | 

The  guarded  phrase  whose  meaning  kills. 

Ver,  30. — Backbiters^  [Open  slanderers],  haters  of 
God,^  as  if  He  were  the  cause  of  every  evil  which  befell 
them,  despiteful '  [contumelious] — i.e.  the  insolent  and 
injurious  in  acts,  proud*  in  thoughts,  boasters*  [brag- 
garts]— i.e.  the  boastful  in  words,  inventors  of  evil 
things  • — i.c.  of  all  sorts  of  sinful  pleasures,  luxuries,  and 
cruelties,  disobedient  to  parents,^ 

1.  Ps.  Ixix.  12  ;  Matt.  xi.  18,  19 ;  John  viii.  48.  2.  John  xv.  21 
— 24  ;  ch.  viii.  7.  3.  i  Kings  xxii.  24 — 27 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Matt 
xxii.  6.     4.  Prov.  xvi.  5;  Luke  L  51 ;  Jas.  iv.  6;   I  Pet  v.  5. 
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V.  XXV.  14.    6.  Prov.  xvi.  27 ;  E^ccles.  vii.  29.    7.  Deut  xxi. 
;  Prov.  XXX.  17. 

ckbiters  (icaroAaXovs). — Calumniators,  open  slanderers. 
Children  of  Belial**  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxi.  13). 
*  Railing,  says  Aristotle  in  his  *  Rhetorics,*  is  very  often 
cc  of  boys  and  of  rich  men,  who— out  of  folly  or  pride, 
>f  manners,  or  want  of  the  measures  of  a  man,  wisdom, 
be  just  proportions  of  his  brethren — do  use  those  that 
fore  them  most  scornfully  and  unworthily ;  and  Tacitus 
it  of  the  Claudian  family  in  Rome,  an  old  and  inbred 
and  scomfulness  made  Uiem  apt  to  abuse  all  that  fell 
their  power  and  displeasure.  ^  Quorum  superbiam  frustra 
^sequium  et  modestiam  effiugeres,^  ....  Nero  reproached 
eas,  and  the  old  heathens  the  primitive  martyrs.  ^Fere- 
IS  addita  ludibria^  said  Tacitus  of  them ;  they  crucified 
again,  by  putting  them  to  suffer  the  shame  of  their  fouler 
age;  they  railed  at  them  when  they  bowed  their  heads 
the  cross,  and  groaned  forth  the  saddest  accents  of  ap- 
hing  death." — yeremy  Taylor  (Sermon  on  Eph,  iv.  29,  pt 

A  false  tongue  or  a  foul  lie  against  a  man*s  reputation  is 
poisoned  arrow,  as  Cicero  (Pro  Qu.  8)  writes,  "  FcUsum 
1  qucLsi  venenatum  telutn'' — "When  the  tongue  of  slander 
.  thee,  let  this  be  thy  comfort :  they  are  not  &e  worst  fruits 
lich  the  wasps  alight" — Burger. 

Iters  of  God  (dfooTvycts). — Opposite  of  ^cXo^coi  (2  Tim. 
.  Promethean  characters.  Not  hated  by  God :  as  "  the 
le  here  describes  the  sins  of  the  heathen,  and  not  their 
hmrnt;  and  God  hates  x/«,  but  loves  the  sinner'*  {P, 
f).  ••  *  Hated  of  God'  is  the  pagan  meaning  of  the  word. 
^eoatfirj^  is  *  a  worshipper  of  God';  0€o<rv\Tf:  *a  plunderer 
od';  then  why  not  ^coorvyiys,  *a  hater  of  God'?" — 
'is. 

Goliath  and  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xviL  26) ;  Job's  wife, 
>ly  a  heathen  (Job  iL  9) ;  Moab  and  Amraon  (Zeph.  ii. 

C3rprian  speaks  of  certain   heathens  who,  whenever  a 
iity  befell  them,  used  to  cast  the  blame  of  it  upon  God, 
ienied  a  providence. 
The  inventions  of  a  hater  of  God  are  described  by  Bp. 
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Chr.  Wordsworth  in  a  comment  on  Eccles.  vii.  29,35  "the 
]>roud  engines  and  presumptuous  artillery  of  a  Titanic  war&ie 
of  defiance  against  heaven,  which  recoil  on  himself,  like  moun- 
tains which  were  hurled  back  on  the  heads  of  the  giants  who 
attempted  to  scale  the  skies,  and  which  crushed  them  beneath 
the  ruins."  Let  us  guard  against  what  Tennyson  (In  Mem. 
158)  terms  "the  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart." 

Despiteful  (v/Sptaras). — Contumelious:  the  insolent  and 
injurious  in  ads. 

1.  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  22,  23);  Hanun,  king  of  AmmoD» 
who  cut  short  the  garments  of  king  David's  ambassadors,  and 
shaved  off  half  their  beards,  and  so  sent  them  back  to  thrir 
master  (2  Sam.  x.) ;  heathen  masters  ♦  *  their  slaves  (i  Pet  ii 
18,  19);  Nabal  (i  Sam.  xxv.  10,  11);  the  inhabitants  of  Ico- 
nium  *  *  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  i — 5)  ;  the  Romans  in 
the  blasphemous  masquerade  of  royalty  at  the  passion  of  oor 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 — 30). 

2.  **  Menelaus  is  v^purri\%  when  he  would  fain  withhold  the 
ntes  of  burial  from  the  dead  body  of  Ajax  {Sophoda^  Ajax^ 
1065)." — {Archbp,  Trench.) — "In  Sparta,  slaves  received  t 
certain  number  of  lashes  annually  to  remind  them  of  their 
condition.  For  their  more  complete  humiliation,  slaves  had 
to  sing  songs  ridiculing  themselves.  There  was  an  annual  hunt 
of  them  by  young  anned  Spartans." — 7!  Robinson, 

3.  **  Cruelty  and  lust  ('hard  by  hate')  are  the  two  main 
springs  in  which  v)Spis  will  display  itself*  {Archbp,  Trench^ 
N,  T.  Synonyms,  pp.  98,  99). — "  Insults  degrade  the  mind  in 
its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.'— 
yunius* 

Proud  (v7r€fW7</»avovs). — The  proud  (/Vi /^«^A/f),  as  despising 
others  wrongfully. 

1.  Assyria  (Ezek.  xxxi.  10);  Babylon  (Isa.  xlvii.  7;  Jer.  I 
29);  Bozrah  (Jer.  xlix.  13 — 16);  Edom  (Obad.  3);  Haman 
(Est.  iii.  5,  vi.  6);  Herod  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23);  Naaman 
2)  Kings  V.  II,  12)  j  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  30);  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  V.  20). 

2.  Alexander's  great  success  so  inflated  his  pride,  that  he 
despised  his  father,  put  on  the  costly  Persian  garb,  and  finally 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter. — Menecrates,  a  phy- 
sician at  Syracuse,  elated  with  his  successfiil  practice,  exacted 
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rom  some  of  his  patients,  whose  disorders  he  had  healed,  that 
hey  should  accompany  him,  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and 
nother  in  that  of  -^sculapius,  while  he  reserved  for  himself 
he  title  and  name  of  Jupiter ;  and  on  one  occasion  styled 
limself,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  "  Menecrates 
upiter,  to  King  Philip,  greeting,"  and  received  the  deserved 
eply,  **  Philip  to  Menecrates  greeting,  and  better  sense/' — 

*  Plato  entertaining  a  few  friends  at  an  elegantly-spread  table, 
Diogenes,  a  famous  cynic  philosopher,  coming  in  at  the  same 
ime,  trampled  upon  it,  saying,  '  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of 
?lato  !'  To  whom  Plato  immediately  replied,  *  Yea,  but  with 
greater  pride  in  Diogenes.*" — W,  Seeker, 

3.  "A  picturesque  image  serves  for  its  basis ;  the  wre/wj^avos 
rem  vrip  and  ^awo^ujxy  being  one  who  shows  himself  above  his 
ellows,  exacdy  as  the  Latin  'superbus'  is  from  ' super';  as  our 
stilts'  is  connected  with  'Stolz,'  and  with  *  stout'  in  its  earlier 
icnsc  of  'proud'  or  'lifted  up"*  {Archbp.  Trench), — Pride  leads 
o  indignation,  cruelty,  and  revenge  (Est.  iii.  5,  6 ;  Isa.  xvi.  6). 

"  When  a  man's  pride  is  thoroughly  subdued,  it  is  like  the 
ades  of  Mount  Etna.  It  was  terrible  while  the  eruption  lasted 
ind  the  lava  flowed ;  but,  when  that  is  passed,  and  the  lava 
s  turned  into  soil,  it  grows  vineyards  and  olive-trees  up  to  the 
rciy  top." —  Ward  Beecher, 

Boasters  (Aa^oi^s). — The  boastful  in  words  without  refer- 
ence necessarily  to  others,  braggarts  ^gloriosi^jactaiores.  The 
irords  " despiteful,"  " proud,"  and  "boasters,"  describe  three 
orms  of  arrogance  in  a  descending  scale  of  guilt. 

1.  Goliath  (i  Sam.  xvii.  8,  42 — 44)  ♦♦  Pharaoh  (Exod.  v.  2) ; 
Rabshakeh  and  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  10—13). 

2.  Palsemon  boasted  that  learning  was  bom  with  him  and 
irould  die  with  him. — Aratus  and  Eudoxus,  the  astrologers, 
coasted  that  they  had  descried  and  described  the  whole 
lumber  of  the  stars. — Archimedes,  the  mathematician,  bragged 
:hat  he  could  number  the  sand  in  all  the  world,  habitable  and 
inhabitable. — Commodus  styled  himself  vTrcpatpon^,  or  the  sur- 
passer,  as  if  there  were  none  such. — "We  have  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  oAo^cov  in  the  Characters  (23)  of  Theophrastus ; 
md,  still  better,  of  the  shifts  and  evasions  to  which  he  has 
recourse  in  the  book  Ad  Herrenn,  iv.  50,  51." — Archbp, 
Trench. 
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3.  dAo^ctfv  describes  a  man  '^vaunting  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  skill,  or  knowledge,  or  courage,  or  virtue,  or  riches,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be,  which  were  not  truly  his." — Ardihp. 
Trench^  see  N.  T.  Synonyms^  pp.  93—95. 

Inventors  of  evil  things  (^^cvpcras  koiom^). — Inventors 
of  all  sorts  of  sinful  pleasures,  luxuries,  and  cruelties. 

1.  Balaam  and  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  16 ;  cf.  xxv.  i,  2; 
2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Rev.  ii.  14);  Belshazzar  using  the  vessels  of 
God*s  house  for  the  banquet  (Dan.  v.  22,  23). 

2.  Sejanus  is  termed  '*  omnium  facinorum  Repertor"  by 
Tacitus  (An.  iv.  11).  Ulysses  is  named  "Scelerum  Inventor" 
by  Virgil  (^n.  ii.  161).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  called  in- 
ventor of  all  wickedness  (2  Mace.  yii.  31).  A  reward  was 
offered  by  a  Roman  emperor  to  any  one  who  could  invent  a 
new  pleasure.  The  gladiatorial  shows,  the  tying  a  dead  body 
to  the  living,  the  Apega  of  Nabis,  king  of  Sparta,  the  lewd  rites 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  illustrate  the  expression. 

3.  The  tortures  of  the  early  ChrCstians  were  indeed  in- 
ventions of  evil  things.  Men  only  cease  the  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  pleasures  and  sinful  courses  by  drink- 
ing of  the  water  which  Christ  offers  His  disciples,  and  by 
having  an  ever-flowing  source  of  happiness  within  themselves 
(John  iv.  14 ;  cf.  Prov.  xiv.  14). 

Disobedient  to  parents  (yovcvo-tv  dirct^cts). — See  notes 
on  "without  natural  affection"  (ver.  31).  "That  such  should 
be  included  in  this  fearful  list,  shows  the  light  in  which  filial 
disobedience  is  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers." — Badge. 

Ver.  31. — Without  understanding^  [Senseless,  void 
of  insight  into  moral  things,  blind,  besotted],  covenant- 
breakers  *  [faithless,  treacherous],  without  natural 
affection,^  implacable,  •unmerciful  *  [without  pity  and 
compassion] : 

1.  Jer.  iv.  22 ;  ch.  iil  II  ;  Eph.  iv.  18.  2.  Gen.  xxxiv.  13;  Ps. 
Iv.  20,  21.  3.  Job  xxxix.  13—16.  ♦Omit  "implacable."  4^  Job 
xxiv.  2,  3  ;  Luke  x.  31,  32. 

Without  understanding  (dowcrovs).— Senseless,  void 
of  insight  into  moral  things,  blind,  besotted :  colour-blind  as 
to  moral  or  spiritual  subjects. 
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1.  Sihon  (Deut.  ii.  30);  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi.  20);  the 
princes  of  Zoar  (Isa.  xix.  11);  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  30 — 
36);  Pharaoh  (£xod.  vii.  3,  13,  22;  xiv.  4,  8,  17). 

2.  The  Lacedemonian  Institute  is  said  to  have  taught  that 
the  vices  of  lying  and  thieving  were  good  and  useful. — ^Aristip- 
pus,  who  is  ranked  by  Cicero  with  Socrates,  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  and  divine  endowments,  held  "that  nothing  is  by 
nature  just,  or  honourable,  or  base,  but  by  law  and  custom" 
(Diog.  Laertny  lib.  ii.,  segm.  93). — Laertius  tells  us  of  Theodorus 
that  he  declared,  without  disguise,  that  "a  wise  man  might, 
upon  a  fit  occasion,  commit  theft,  adultery,  and  sacrilege ;  for 
that  none  of  these  things  are  base  in  their  own  nature,  if  that 
opinion  concerning  them  be  taken  away,  which  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  sake  of  restraining  fools**  {Jbid,^  lib.  ii.,  segm.  99). 
— The  heathens  proved  themselves  ''without  moral  under- 
standingy"  by  their  attributing  to  their  gods  the  most  degrading 


3.  Amongst  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  even  after  such  have 
been  reached  by  Christian  effort,  there  are  not  infrequently 
found  lax  and  loose  ideas  upon  moral  subjects,  and  a  want, 
more  or  less,  of  the  faculty  to  discern  nicely  respecting  many 
points  of  duty. 

Covenant-breakers  (d<rwtfcr<ws). — Faithless,  treacherous. 

1.  Delilah  Qudg.  xvL) ;  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  25 — 27,  xxxi.  7 ; 
contr.  Ps.  XV.  4) ;  the  new  king  of  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  8). 

2.  Qytemnestra,  by  the  artifice  of  a  tunic  with  the  sleeves 
sewn  together,  was  enabled,  assisted  by  her  guilty  paramour, 
iEgisthus,  to  kill  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  on  his  arrival  after 
the  taking  of  Troy. — Caracalla,  the  Roman  emperor,  sent  a 
solemn  embassy  to  Ardbanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  desiring 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  truly  regal  state,  Artibanus,  at- 
tended by  the  chief  of  his  nobles  and  his  best  troop  unarmed, 
came,  as  he  thought,  to  take  part  in  the  marriage  ceremonies. 
To  his  horror,  however,  the  Roman  soldiers,  at  a  given  signal, 
fell  upon  his  retinue,  and  slew  a  large  number  of  them,  Arti- 
banus himself  with  difficulty  escaping. 

Without  natural  affection  (<ioTo/>yovs). — Wanting  in 
natural  feeling  and  love. 

I.  The  worshippers  of  Moloch  (Lev.  xviiL  21 ;  Deut.  xii.  30, 
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3152  Chron.  xxxiii.  6 ;  cf.  Ps.  cvi.  37, 38) ;  Laban  (Gen.  xxxL 

14,  15)- 

2.  '^The  apostle  here  seems  to  have  had  the  stoics  in  his 

eye,  who  recommended  their  apathy,  or  freedom  from  all 
affection  and  passion,  as  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue ;  and  who 
reckoned  the  affection  between  parents  and  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  and  the  like,  among  the  vices  **  (AfacknigAt), — ^Thc 
Emperor  Commodus  first  dishonoured  and  then  murdered  his 
sister. — By  the  order  of  Antipater,  in  his  very  presence — sonic 
say  with  his  own  hands — his  mother,  Thessalonica,  was  pat 
to  death  because  he  thought  she  favoured  the  candidature  of 
his  brother  Alexander  for  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  parricide,  however,  did  not  long  go  un- 
punished j  for  shortly  after  this  horrible  crime  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  put  to  death  by  his  father-in-law,  Lysimachus.— 
Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  drove  over  the  corpse  of  TuUios, 
her  own  father ;  and  the  wheels  of  her  chariot,  dashing  through 
the  pool  of  gore,  besprinkled  the  garments  of  the  parricide  with 
a  baptism  of  blood. 

3.  The  ostrich,  which  on  the  least  noise  or  trivial  occasion 
forsakes  her  eggs  or  young  ones,  is  used  in  the  Bible  as  an 
illustration  of  unnatural  parents  (Job  xxxix.  16;  cf.  Lam.iv.  3). 
— Catullus  describes  thus  the  state  of  his  countrymen : — 

Sed  postquum  tellus  scelere  est  imbuta  ne&ndus, 
Tustitiamque  omnes  cupida  de  mente  fiigarant : 
rerfudere  manus  fratemo  sanguine  firatres : 
Destitit  extinctor  gnatus  lugere  parentes : 
Optavit  genitor  primaevi  funera  gnati. 

Catullus  (Carm.  bdv.  39S— 402). 

'^  In  hac  urbe  nemo  liberos  toUit,  quia,  quisquis  suos  haeredes 
habet,  nee  ad  coenas  nee  ad  speetacula  admittitur.'* — Fetro- 
fiius  116. 

Unmerciful  (dvcXoJfiowis). — ^Without  pity  and  compassion. 

1.  Agag  (i  Sam.  xv.  33);  the  Babylonian  power  (Isa.  xlvii. 
6;  Jer.  v.  16,  17);  the  Chaldeans  (Hab.  L  5 — 11);  Damascus 
towards  Gilead  (Amos  i.  3);  the  Medes  (Isa.  xiiL  15 — 18); 
Nebuchadnezzar  *  *  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  Hi.  10); 
Pharaoh  and  task-masters  *  ♦  Israelites  (Exod.  iiL  7) ;  Phi&- 
tines  *  *  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  21). 

2.  Olympias,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  taken  Kmg  Philip  and  his  wife  Eurydice  prisonerst 
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ed  them  in  so  small  a  place  that  they  could  scarce 
lemselves  in  it,  and  caused  them  to  be  fed  with  the  very 
kind  of  food  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  At  her  order 
1  Thracians,  armed  with  poniards,  entered  the  place  of 
:x>nfinement,  and,  with  numberless  woimds,  lefl  the  king 
upon  the  floor.  Then  a  messenger  presented  Eurydice 
1  dagger,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of  poison,  telling  her  that 
>ias  left  it  to  her  choice  by  which  she  should  die.  '*  I 
he  gods,**  said  she,  "  that  Olympias  may  have  the  same 
Lt  made  her.**  Then,  tearing  her  linen,  she  bound  up 
;eeding  wounds  of  her  husband,  after  which,  with  great 
idity,  she  strangled  herself  with  her  own  garter.  Olym- 
id  not  go  unpunished,  for  at  the  hands  of  Cassander  she 
ith  a  tragic  death. — The  torture  by  Antiochus  of  seven 
en  and  Uieir  mother  in  one  day,  because  they  would  not 
rine*s  flesh  at  his  command  (2  Mace,  vii.),  is  a  painful 
)le  of  unmercifulness. 
rhere  was  no  Hospital  Sunday  or  Saturday  in  the  heathen 

Man*s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

Bums  {Man  was  made  to  mourn), 

r.  32. — Who  knowing^  [although  they  well  know] 
s  is  the  climax  of  their  abandonment  (ver.  28),  this 
s  them  without  excuse  (ver.  20),  this  explains  the 
Testation  of  the  divine  wrath  (ver.  18) — the  judg- 
t  •  [the  righteous  decree]  of  God — i.e,  the  sentence 
mdemnation  pronounced  by  their  conscience,  that 
which  commit  [practise]  such  things  are  worthy 
jath — 1>.  of  punishment,  death  being  a  general  term 
ark  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  not  only  do  the 
e,  but  have  pleasure  ^  in  them  that  do  them  [are 
oral  affinity  with  those  who  practise  them], 

a  r6  duuuttfio.     b  (Twcvdoicova'i  (c/.  Acts  viii.  l). 

[though  they  well  know. — Alford,  and  after  him  Peter 
9^  adduces  t^  expression  to  prove  that  '*the  reprobate 
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mixid''  fTer.  28)  cannot  be  juiidi  exf^rs  (a  mind  incapi 
of  jodgment  or  discemmem),  as  Beza  regards  h.  But  U 
two  critics  seem  to  overlook  tbe  £u:t  that  in  ver.  31  the  t 
**  withoat  trndentanding"  is  used  hj  Sl  Paul.  The  ezpres 
before  us  is  a  general  one  in  a  muTersal  description  of  heat) 
ism,  and  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  due  limits.  The  ape 
meant,  doubtless,  to  teach  that  the  heathen  world  had  as 
means  of  discerning,  and,  moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  1 
tiownward  career  (whether  as  nations  or  individuals),  did 
cem  that  they  who  did  such  diings  were  worthy  of  death, 
process  of  time,  however,  the  conscience  becomes  seared, 
men  are  unable  to  draw  moral  distinctions,  and  to  see  that 
crimes  which  they  are  committing  are  crimes  at  all  (or,  at  1< 
of  an  heinous  character),  and  deserving  the  punishment  of  ( 

Of  death. — "  These  are  such  who,  while  life  remained, 
been  at  enmity  with  their  brothers,  had  beaten  a  paren* 
wrought  deceit  with  a  client ;  or  who  alone  brooded  over  t 
acquired  wealth,  nor  assigned  a  portion ;  and  this  class  is 
largest :  those,  too,  who  were  slain  for  adultery,  who  joine 
impious  wars,  nor  made  any  scruple  to  violate  the  ^th 
had  plighted  to  their  masters ;  (all  these)  shut  up  (in  do 
prisons),  await  their  punishment." — Virgil  {Mtl^  L.  vi.,  6c 
615).    See  Flato  (Phaedo,  p.  113,  §  143 ;  Gorg.  L  525,  §  i 

Not  only  do  the  same,  etc. — To  commit  what  is  s 
through  force  of  habit,  strong  or  sudden  temptation,  weak 
of  the  flesh,  or  other  like  cause  which  requires  the  active  e 
of  the  will  to  withstand,  is  a  sad  enough  confession  to  m 
But  yet,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  personal  desire,  s 
delight  in  sin  as  to  be  in  moral  affinity  with  those 
practise  what  is  known  to  be  wrong,  proves  that  men  an 
the  lowest  level  of  human  depravity.  This  climax  the  ap< 
says  the  Gentile  world  had  reached. 

Are  pleased  with. — This  expression  implies  and  invc 
approval,  sympathy,  countenance,  companionship,  patrona^ 

Vers.  21 — 32. — The  apostle's  description  of  the  heai 
world  in  these  verses  is  of  an  universal  character.  He  < 
not  enter  into  seemingly  or  real  exceptional  cases.  He  % 
a  vivid  sketch  of  the  unrighteousness  of  the  Gentiles  to  s 
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necessity  of  the  revelation  of  God*s  righteousness  as  far  as 
'  were  concerned.  In  certain  instances  the  power  of  sin 
bt  not  be  so  active  and  in  the  ascendant  as  in  others ;  it 
bt  be  restrained  in  its  outward  developments  by  surround- 
dzcumstances,  mental  constitution,  education,  fear  of  a 
iemning  conscience,  or  oftentimes  by  principles  of  its  own 
f  pride,  ambition,  and  the  like.  In  a  few  rare  cases  it 
'  have  been  that  ^ivine  power  influenced  the  heathen 
«iig}i  the  truth  which  they  gathered  from  nature,  or  which 
been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times.  But  the  pic- 
idiich  St  Paul  drew  was  literally  true  of  the  vast  majority, 
substantially  of  all  the  heathen,  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  his 
onent  was  concerned — m.,  that  the  state  of  the  Gentile 
Id  proved  the  need  of  God's  gift  of  righteousness  for  man, 
» had  not  a  righteousness  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  II. 

« 

Ver.  I. — Therefore*  [Wherefore] — i,e.  Because  we 
know  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  against  evil 
doers  (ch.  i.  32),  or  because  the  before-mentioned 
description  of  Gentile  life  is  a  mirror  in  which  thou 
may  est  see  thy  true  self  (ch.  1.  18 — 32) — thou  art  inex- 
cusable— i.e.  without  any  ground  of  excuse  when  placed 
at  the  divine  bar,  O  man  (the  Jew  here  is  adroitly 
approached  and  indirectly  addressed,  his  name  being 
reserved  till  ver.  17),  whosoever  thou  art — i.e.  what- 
ever be  thy  prestige,  privileges,  and  prerogatives — ^that 
judgest:^  inexcusable,  I  repeat,  for  wherein^  [in  the 
matter  in  which]  thou  judgest  another  c  [the  other]— 
/>.  the  Gentile,  thou  condemnest  thyself;'  yes,con- 
demnest  thyself,  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  substan- 
tially the  same  things.' 

a  5i6      1.  2  Sam.  xii.  5 — 7.     b  cV  ^ — cV  rovro  or*,     c  rh9  cnpo». 
2.  Matt.  vii.  i,  2.     3.  John  viii.  7 — 9. 

Wherefore  is  the  "wherefore"  of  personal  application  and 
dramatic  effect.  The  apostle  seems  to  suppose  a  Jew  perusing 
with  entire  concurrence — ^if  not  with  satisfaction  and  self- 
gratulation — his  description  of  the  terrible  condition  into 
which  the  heathen  world  had  sunk.  To  rouse  the  reader  from 
his  self-righteous  and  censorious  spirit,  he  surprises  him,  as 
Nathan  did  David  by  saying  '*Thou  art  the  man"  (2  Sam. 
xii.  7).  When  Gotthold  placed  a  mirror  before  his  little  dog, 
he  became  instantly  enraged,  and  barked  at  his  own  image, 
utterly  unconscious  that  the  figure  which  so  incensed  him 
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was  only  a  reflection  of  himself.  In  a  like  manner  the  apostle, 
in  ch.  i.  18 — 32,  holds  up  a  mirror  in  which  the  Jew  might 
see  himself,  at  least  as  to  the  tendencies  of  his  nature ;  and 
thus,  while  criticizing  and  censuring  the  Gentile,  he  really  was 
unconsciously  condemning  himself.  "Before  the  mirror  of 
this  Gentile  life  of  sin  all  excuse  vanishes  from  thee,  O  man 
who  judgest,  for  this  mirror  reflects  thine  own  conduct, 
which  thou  thyself  therefore  condemnest  by  thy  judgment." 
— Affyer. 

Whosoever  thou  art. — Mark  the  tact  and  consideration 
with  which  the  apostle  approaches  the  Jew.  Had  St  Paul 
here  actuaUy  named  the  Jew,  it  is  almost  certain  that  his 
coontryman  would  have  rolled  up  the  parchment,  or,  as  a  true 
Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvL  23),  cut  it  in  pieces  with  his  penknife 
(Acts  viL  54,  xxiL  22).  St.  Paul  in  this  chapter  proves 
himselfy  indeed,  an  able  strategist  The  Jew  is  most  un- 
willing to  look  at  the  view  he  desires  to  present  to  him,  so 
be  ouches  him  by  guile.  He  takes,  as  it  wer^,  a  walk  with 
the  Jew  along  a  circuitous  route,  and  so  pleasantly  chats  by 
the  way,  that  he  leads  his  companion  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
whence  the  prospect,  which  he  wishes  him  to  examine,  on  a 
sudden  stands  out  to  view  (vers.  1 7 — 23). 

Condemnest  thyself. — It  may  be  asked.  How  does  the 
(act  of  judging  another,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  amount  to 
passing  sentence  upon  himself?  i.  By  the  very  act  of  censur- 
mg  another  he  showed  that  he  could  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  the  true  and  the  false — in  a  word, 
that  he  was  a  moral  accoimtable  being.  The  following  sup- 
posed case  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  the  apostle's  line  of 
reasoning: — The  royal  academician,  who  intuitively  detects 
and  merdJessly  exposes  flaws  and  blemishes  in  a  picture  by 
another  and  a  self-taught  artist,  proves  that  he  has  a  know- 
ledge of  painting  and  perspective ;  and  he  cannot,  forsooth, 
expect  others  will  spare  the  severe  critic  if  he  transgresses  the 
laws  of  his  art  in  his  own  productions. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  censorious : 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand 

Aad  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim. 

Roscommon. — Art  of  Poelry. 

2.  While  condemning  the  Gentile,  the  Jew  was  himself  with 
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better  light  breaking,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  laws  of  God, 
and  so  incurring  a  heavier  responsibility,  and  deserving  to  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  He  was,  in  truth,  acting  Uke  the 
woodman  described  by  Archbishop  Whatdy,  who,  having 
mounted  a  tree  to  lop  its  branches,  was  so  earnestly  ei\gaged 
in  his  work  that  he  unconsciously  cut  off  the  bough  on  which 
he  was  standing ;  or  like  Greville,  who  in  his  memoirs  exhibits 
the  very  faults  which  he  so  freely  condemns  in  kings,  queens, 
princes,  dukes,  nobles,  and  in  less  exalted  personages,  three 
only  excepted. 

Doest  the  same  things. — Many  of  the  Jews  had  not 
fallen  into  all  the  sins  mentioned  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  the 
first  chapter ;  but  they  did,  however,  the  same  things,  for  they 
broke  the  law  of  God,  which  is  regarded  as  one  whole  code: 
**  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all"  (Jas.  iL  lo).  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  true  scope  and  spirituality  of  the  law,  who 
dare  condemn  his  brother  ?  Who  has  not  substantially  done 
**  the  same  things  **  ?  A  single  flaw  in  one  bell  of  the  set  wiU 
spoil  the  harmony  and  sweetness  of  the  marriage  chimes.  So 
one  sin  will  mar  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  moral 
character,  and  if  not,  in  the  appointed  manner,  washed  away 
in  the  Redeemer's  blood,  will  render  man  unacceptable  and 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity"  (Hab.  L  13). 

Again :  if  any  of  the  better  class  of  the  Jews  were  kept 
from  acts  of  outward  wickedness,  how  about  their  inward 
principles  and  thoughts  ?  Did  they  not  sin  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, though  not  probably  in  form ;  in  heart,  if  not  in  life? 
Murder  is  not  alone  committed  by  the  administration  of  the 
deadly  draught,  or  by  the  coward  who  wields  the  assassin's 
knife;  but  by  the  man  who  harbours  wicked  and  causeless 
anger  (Matt  v.  22  ;  i  John  iii.  15).  Adultery  is  not  merely 
chargeable  to  the  man  who  interferes  with  the  awful  sanctities 
of  married  life ;  but  to  the  person  who  indulges  in  lustful  loob 
and  impure  desires  (Matt.  v.  28).  Idolatry  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone,  or  to  those  who 
adopt  certain  superstitious  and  unscriptural  practices;  but  to 
the  covetous  man,  who  assigns  to  the  creature  the  place  in  his 
directions  belonging  to  the  Creator  (CoL  iii.  5). 
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And  once  more :  had  not  the  Jews  in  principle  done  the 
same  things?  Had  they  not  held  down  the  known  truth  in 
unrighteousness  of  one  form  or  another  (ch.  L  18)  ? 

Ver.  2. — But — ^however  ready  we  may  be  to  judge 
and  condemn  others,  and  to  excuse  and  acquit  our- 
selves— ivc — 1^.  all  who  impartially  and  soberly  con- 
sider the  matter — are  sure— from  the  light  of  nature  as 
well  as  from  Holy  Writ — that  the  judgment  of  God  is 
— 1>.  proceeds — according  to  the  rule  of  truth  ^ — viz,, 
without  error  or  partiality — against  them  which  com- 
mit such  things  as  enumerated  in  ch.  i.  21 — 32. 

1.  I  Sam.  ii.  3 — 10 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  7  ;  Job  viii.  3 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  19. 

According  to  truth. — ^The  judgment  of  God  is  impartial 
;«nd  witfumi  error.  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge  "  [or,  if  our 
language  will  allow  the  literal  rendering,  ''of  knowledges"], 
"  and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed"  (i  Sam.  ii.  3),  in  the  even 
balance  alluded  to  by  Job  (ch.  xxxL  6  ;  cf.  Dan.  v.  27).  God 
cannot  be  deceived.  Herein  His  judgment  differs  from 
man's.  Never,  perhaps,  had  any  country  purer  and  more 
impartial  judges  than  those  which  now  adorn  the  bench. 
Once  it  was  the  custom  for  a  prisoner  or  a  pany  to  the  action 
to  make  the  judge  a  present  before  the  trial ;  but  no  such 
bribe  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Justice  (i  Sam.  xii.  3)  dare  now  be 
ofiered*  But,  though  decisions  at  Common  Law  and  Equity 
are  impartial,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  errors  are  made. 
The  guilty,  for  instance,  escape,  while  the  innocent  are 
punished ;  the  unjust  win  the  day,  while  the  injured  fail  to 
obtain  redress.  God's  judgment,  however,  is  impartial  and 
without  error.  There  is  a  machine  in  the  Bank  of  England 
which  receives  sovereigns  as  a  mill  does  grain,  and  divides 
those  of  full  weight  from  those  under  weight :  the  machine 
never  errs.  It  matters  not  whether  the  sovereigns  come  from 
the  pocket  of  royalty  or  from  a  beggar — whether  they  are 
brightened  or  tarnished.  If  of  full  weight,  they  will  be  cast 
on  one  side ;  if  deficient,  on  the  other.  This  machine  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  ground-work  of  a  silent  and  solemn  parable 
of  God's  judging  "  according  to  truth." 
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When  even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale, 
Their  good  and  evil  weighs. — Southty. 

The  judgment  of  God,  too,  proceeds  without  fail^  as  it  does 
without  error  and  impartiality.  "  Slow  goes  the  hand  of 
Justice,  like  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial;  ever  moving,  yet 
creeping  slowly  on  with  a  motion  almost  imperceptible."  The 
well-known  lines  of  the  American  poet  (suggested  evidently 
by  the  German  proverb,  "God's  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  well  '*)  form  a  parallel  and  fitting  finish  to  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Guthrie, — 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting, 

With  eicactness  grinds  He  alL 

Ver.  3. — ^And  [But] — in  the  face  of  this  recognized 
maxim  of  all  true  religion,  and  notwithstanding  thou 
seest  clearly  enough  to  condemn  others — thinkest  thou 
this  strange  supposition,  O  man  (the  Jew  still  ad- 
dressed), that  judgest  them  which  do  such  things, 
and  doest  the  same,  that  thou*  thyself — tJiou  above 
all  others,  tJiou  because  of  thy  privileges — shalt  clean 
escape^ — ^by  special  exemption^ — ^the  judgment  of 
God? 

a  (TV.    b  tK<l)€vfy.    1.  Isa.  xxviii.  15;  Jer.  vii.  4;  Matt.  ilL  9. 

Thou. — ^We  are  not  lost  in  a  crowd;  God  is  a  personal 
God,  and  draws  us  individually,  not  in  a  mass.  Christ  does 
not  only  go  before,  and  lead  the  whole  flock  of  His  followers, 
but  enters  the  wilderness,  seeking  the  on^  erring  sheep  (John 
X.  3).  The  individual  dealing  with  men  in  this  world  ne- 
cessitates an  individual  judgment  in  the  next. 

Thou  shalt  escape. — The  Jew  hoped  to  escape  divine 
condemnation  through  two  crevices : — 

I.  Through  acquittal, — {a)  They  trusted  that  their  own  good 
deeds  would  outweigh  and  neutralize  their  evil  deeds.  Such 
their  Rabbis  actually  taught.  "  If  a  man's  merits  exceed  his 
sins,  he  is  righteous.  If  he  perform  one  commandment,  he 
gives  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  merit,  and  obtains  salva- 
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don.  The  weighing  is  not  according  to  the  number  of  merits 
and  sins,  but  their  greatness.  The  study  of  the  law  is 
equivalent  to  all  the  commandments"  {HUchoth  Talmud 
Torah),  {b)  They  trusted  to  the  good  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
One  of  their  prayers  for  New  Year's  Day  was,  "  Regard  the 
merit  of  our  ancestors  who  were  bom  on  this  day!  Justify, 
through  their  righteousness,  those  who  hope  in  Thee ! " — 
Hikhoth  Teshuvah. 

2.  Through  spiritual  exemption. — In  former  days,  those  in 
holy  orders — or,  strange  to  say,  any  who  were  connected  with 
the  Chiurch— could  claim  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  even  though 
they  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  common  law  of  the 
land  could  not  reacl)  them.  Somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
the  Jews  thought  they  could  plead  their  Church  privileges^ 
and  so  escape,  by  special  exemption,  the  condemnation  of 
God,  One  of  their  wise  sayings  was,  "All  Israel  have  a 
portion  in  the  world  to  come,  except  heretics." — Firke  Avoth. 
HiUhoth  Teshuvah  (vide  Robinson  in  loco,  and  **  Old  Paths  ")• 

Ver,  4. — Or — avoiding  this,  dost  thou,  through  in- 
gratitude or  wilful  ignorance,  rush  into  another  and 
worse  error? — despisest  thou^  the  riches** — 1>.  the 
exuberant  outflow — of  His  goodness  and  forbearance 
— %£.  His  patience  in  bearing  with  sinners — and  long- 
suffering — ue.  His  slowness  in  inflicting  deserved  and 
deferred  punishment ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness 
of  God  leadeth  thee  [is  leading*  thee] — i.e.  is  designed 
and  adapted  to  win  thee — to  repentance*  by  the  moral 
tendencies  of  His  providential  dispensations  ? 

1.  Acts  xiii.  41.  a  trXovrov.  2.  Ch.  ix.  23,  xi.  33  ;  Eph.  i.  7,  18, 
il  4—7,  iiL  8,  16  ;  Phil.  iv.  19 ;  CoL  i.  27,  ii.  2.  3.  Jer.  xxxi.  3  ; 
Hos.  xi.  4.    4.  2  Pet.  iii.  9 — 15. 

Riches  "  is  one  of  those  forcible  expressions  common  to 
St.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  God's  love  or  Christ's  saving  mercy. 
In  the  case  of  an  uninspired  writer,  we  should  observe  that 
such  remarkable  expressions  show  the  strong  hold  which  the 
things  he  writes  of  have  upon  his  mind ;  they  could  scarcely  be 
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feigned  or  imitated  ;  no  reader  can  doubt  their  genuineness ; 
they  carry  with  them  proof  that  they  are  from  the  apostle's  own 
hand.  This  *  internal  evidence'  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
apostolic  writings  is  not  destroyed,  perhaps  not  lessened,  by 
his  inspiration.  Observe  the  wonderful  force  of  such  single 
words. " — Prichard, 

His  goodness. — ^The  goodness  of  God  seems  here  to  be 
likened  to  a  river  which  flows  in  *a  rich  and  exuberant  stream ; 
or  to  the  sun,  shining  forth  in  its  strength  and  splendour,  over- 
coming all  opposing  clouds,  shedding  its  light  and  warmth  to 
the  ends  of  the  eardi. 

Forbearance  and  longsuffering. — A  good  illustration 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness  occurs  in  the 
parable  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9).  In  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse  the  goodness  of  God  branches  out  into  two 
arms — the  one  termed  "forbearance,"  and  the  other  ** long- 
suffering;*'  and  in  the  second  clause,  the  two  arms  reunite  in 
their  majestic  and  exuberant  flow. 

Not  knowing. — Ignorance  is  culpable  when  a  man  stupidly 
or  wilfully  neglects,  or  perversely  refuses,  to  bestow  proper 
attention  to  the  revelation  of  God,  to  make  due  inquiries,  and 
to  draw  obvious  inferences. 

The  goodness  of  God. — God  knows  what  is  in  man,  and 
He  accordingly  deals  in  the  way  most  likely  to  turn  us  from 
the  error  of  our  ways.  He  draws  His  people  "with  loving- 
kindness  '*  and  "  with  bands  of  love."  "  Hearts  are,*'  to  adopt 
Richter's  beautiful  simile,  "  flowers ;  they  remain  open  to  the 
softly-falling  dew,  but  shut  up  in  the  violent  downpour  of 


ram." 


Every  good  and  perfect  gift  which  we  enjoy  bids  us  return 
to  our  God  and  Saviour.  Sometimes  God  sends  judgments, 
but  then  still  His  goodness  is  manifested,  as  their  design  is  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  and  lead  us  to  return  to  Him.  Persons 
who  have  taken  some  kind  of  narcotic  poisons  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  still  and  sleep,  else  they  will  close  their  eyes 
never  again  to  open.  The  truest  act  of  kindness  is  to  arouse 
such,  even  by  violent  means.  So  God  in  love  oftentimes  will 
not  allow  us  to  setde  down  on  our  lees  and  to  be  at  ease. 
There  is  a  well-known  stoiy  of  a  painter,  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
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building,  so  rapt  in  deep  study  that,  in  walking  backwards  to 
admire  his  handiwork,  he  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
when  some  one,  perceiving  his  dangerous  and  critical  condi- 
tion, took  a  brush  and  threw  it  at  the  picture.  Forward  at 
once  the  artist  rushed,  sorely  vexed  at  the  act  of  his  comrade, 
and,  though  the  work  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
labour  and  pains  was  in  some  measure  damaged,  his  life  was 
saved.  Thus  God  in  His  goodness  oftentimes  fhistrates  our 
hopes,  interferes  with  and  disarranges  our  plans,  in  order  to 
lead  us  to  repentance  and  from  the  road  to  eternal  perdition. 
"The  Sovereign  Ruler  *woos'  His  erring  creatures  by  His 
kindness  as  well  as  'awes '  them  by  His  judgments;  and  yet 
how  often  does  man  remain, 

Thoagh  wooM  and  awed, 
Bless'd  and  chastised,  a  flagrant  rebel  still ! " 

Dr,  JVardlaw. 

Is  leading. — ^The  goodness  of  God  is  the  stream  in  its 
upward  flow,  which  is  impelling  men  to  return,  and  also  the 
favourable  breeze  to  assist  them  in  their  journey  homeward ; 
but,  alas  !  how  often  sin  prevents  the  ungodly  drawing  up  the 
anchor,  and  setting  the  sails  of  their  souls,  until  perhaps  too 
late,  when  the  tide  and  wind  have  changed,  and  then  they  are 
drifted  and  driven  downwards  into  the  ocean  of  despair  and 
destruction  ! 

Repentance  (fLcrcu^ocov),  literally,  is  ^^-knowledge ; 
and  then  it  signifies  the  clumge  of  mind  consequent  on  this 
after-knowledge ;  and,  next,  regret  for  the  course  pursued  re- 
sulting from  the  change  of  mind  consequent  on  this  after- 
knowledge  ;  and,  last  of  all,  change  of  conduct  springing  from 
all  this.  This  change  of  mind  and  of  action  may  be  for  the  worse 
as  well  as  for  the  better ;  but  in  Scripture  usage  implies  the 
latter.     (See  Archbp,  Trench^  N.  T.  Syn.,  pp.  241 — 247.) 

True  repentance  is  the  gift  of  God  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  that  mighty  change  in 
mind  and  heart  respecting  God's  holiness,  and  respecting  sin 
as  opposed  to  that  attribute,  leading  to  a  corresponding  change 
in  life.  Thus  its  chief  elements  are  termed  conviction  and  con- 
trition ;  for  unless  the  judgment  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  intrinsic  vileness,  baseness,  and  abhorrent  character  of  sin, 
and  the  feelings  arrayed  against  it  with  godly  sorrow  mingled 
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with  holy  hatred,  there  can  be  no  repentance  in  the  Christian 
sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  too,  its  necessary  consequences  are 
confession  and  conversion  (styled  sometimes  "resipiscenda"); 
and  its  inseparable  companions  are  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
"  Faith,  repentance,  and  conversion,"  as  J.  Pye  Smith  well  puts 
it,  "  in  many  points  of  view  with  regard  to  their  secondary  acts, 
coincide  or  run  into  ecuh  other" 

The  following  may  serve  as  useful  tests  to  detect  a  counter- 
feit and  false  repentance,  and  to  prove  a  true  and  scriptural 
repentance : — i.  Is  sin  regarded  as  an  offence  against  a  loving 
Father,  as  an  injury  to  our  own  souls,  and  hurtful  to  others  ? 

2.  Have  we  a  true  and  godly  sorrow  for  sins  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  deeds  of  omission  or  commission — ^for  little  offences 
equally  with  great? — in  fine,  for  transgressions  against  the 
divine  law  of  every  possible  description,  and  that  not  out  of 
a  selfish  dread  of  the  consequences  of  what  we  have  done  ? 

3.  Is  there  self-reproach  and  self^tbhorrence,  without  any 
attempt  to  extenuate  or  excuse,  cloak  or  hide  sin?  4.  Are 
there  present  the  elements  of  love  and  hope  arising  fi*om  the 
consciousness  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ  ?  "  The  well-spring  of 
repentance  is  faith^  first  breeding  fear  and  then  love,  which 
love  causeth  hope,  hope  resolution  of  attempt  (*  I  will  go  to 
my  Father  and  say,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  against 
Thee ' — that  is  to  say,  I  will  do  what  the  duty  of  a  convert 
requireth).'* — Hooker^  bk.  vL 


Ver,  5. — But — instead  of  using  aright  God's  good- 
ness, repenting  and  treasuring  up  heavenly  blessings — 
after  [in  accordance  with]  thy  hardness — Le,  thy  obsti- 
nacy and  obduracy — and — ^to  go  still  deeper  into  the 
matter — agreeably  to  the  nature  of  thy  impenitent 
heart — i,e,  a  heart  which  will  not  admit  that  repentance 
to  which  He  is  leading  thee — treasurest  up^  unto  [for] 
thyself — i.e.  thou  for  thyself,  not  God  for  thee — wrath 
against*  [(to  be  manifested)  in]  the  day  of — ue.  set 
apart  for,  and  characterized  by — ^wrath  and  of  the 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  before 
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determined,  but  not  till  then  fully  understood  and  ex- 
hibited and  executed ; 

1.  Deut.  xxxii.  32 — 35  ;  Jas.  v.  4 ;  ^  GaL  vL  7, 8 ;  contra,  i  Tim. 
vi.  19.    a  9v. 

Hardness  is  the  state  of  a  person  insensible  alike  to  en- 
treaties, expostulations,  warnings,  admonitions,  and  chastise- 
ments (Jer.  V.  3).  Men  become  obdurate — i.  By  separating 
themselves  from  God,  the  Source  of  all  life,  just  as  a  branch 
dries  up  when  detached  from  the  tree,  or  as  a  limb  withers 
when  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  heart  ceases.  2.  By  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  sin,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  the  river  north  of  Quito,  petrifying,  according  to 
Kirwin's  account,  the  wood  and  leaves  cast  into  its  waters ;  or 
to  those  of  the  busy  feet  of  passers-by  causing  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  to  grow  hard. 

Treasurest  up. — Every  dishonest  transaction  of  a  steward, 
during  his  master's  absence,  is  the  treasuring  up  for  himself 
trouble  and  disgrace  on  his  retiun.  Every  bill  which  a  man  in 
difficulties  draws  is  the  accumulating  for  himself  debts  with 
increasing  interest  when  the  day  of  credit  is  run  out  Every  sin 
which  a  man  commits  is  like  planting  a  seed  of  sorrow  and 
punishment,  which  will  bear  fruit — if  not  here,  yet  hereafter — 
some  thirty,  some  sixtyfold,  and  some  an  hundredfold.  As  a 
man  sows,  so  shall  he  reap  (GaL  vi.  7,  8 ;  </C  Job  iv.  8 ;  Pro  v. 
zxii.  8).  The  obstinate,  obdurate  sinner  need  well  lay  to 
heart  the  fact  that  he  is  storing  up  for  himself  wrath  here  and 
hereafter,  and  that,  the  longer  the  storm  is  gathering,  the  greater 
will  be  its  force  and  fury  when  it  arrives  and  bursts.  "  The 
wrath  of  God  is  like  waters  that  are  dammed  for  the  present ; 
they  increase  more  a^d  more,  and  rise  higher  and  higher  till 
an  outlet  is  given  ;  and  the  longer  the  stream  is  stopped,  the 
more  rapid  and  mighty  is  its  course  when  once  it  is  let  loose." 
--President  Edwards, 

The  day  of  wrath. — This  refers  not  only  to  the  "  great 
day  for  which  all  others  were  made,"  but  to  any  day  when 
God's  wrath  is  specially  manifested,  in  national  judgments,  in 
domestic  misfortunes,  or  in  personal  punishments.  ''Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows   before  them"  is  constantly  being 
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exemplified  in  regard  to  the  dreadfiil  day  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  and  no  guilty  person  shall  escape. 
The  streams  of  God's  judgment,  such  as  those  that  flowed  over 
the  old  world,  over  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  over  Jerusalem, 
together  with  all  the  other  minor  rivulets  of  divine  vengeance, 
w£i  prove  but  petty  offshoots  of  the  ocean  of  infinite  wrath 
which  will  for  ever  engulph  and  overwhelm  the  sinner  in 
endless  perdition  at  the  last  great  day. 

Revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment. — ^There  is  no 
greater  instance  of  God's  almighty  power  than  in  His  forbear- 
ance and  longsuffering,  and  in  His  reserving  His  wrath.  When 
the  prisoner's  guilt  is  clearly  established,  it  oftentimes  exercises 
the  powers  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to  the  uttermost, 
to  sit  out  an  unnecessarily  prolonged  trial,  and  to  wait 
patiently  till  the  verdict  has  been  found  and  the  time  to 
sentence  the  criminal  has  arrived.  And  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  highest  angel,  if  seated  on  the 
divine  throne,  bearing  with  sinfal  men,  and  so  exhibiting  the 
power  of  self-restraint  as  to  withhold  the  vials  of  deserved 
wrath. 

Ver.  6. — Who — as  the  righteous  and  perfectly  im- 
partial Judge — ^will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
the  moral  quality  of  his  deeds  :^ 

1.  Job  iv.  8  ;  Prov.  xxii.  8  ;  Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxv.  31 — ^46 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
10 ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  8  ;  Eph.  vi.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  24,  25  ;  Rev.  ii.  23,  xx.  12, 
xxii.  12. 

According  to  his  deeds. — ^The  doctor  to  an  insurance 
company  regards  not  so  much  the  looks  and  complexion  of  the 
person  wishing  to  have  a  policy  on  his  life  as  the  state  and 
condition — as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained — of  his  internal 
organs,  such  for  instance  as  the  lungs  and  heart  In  like 
manner  our  deeds  will  be  treated  in  the  awards  at  the  judg- 
ment day  with  reference  to  their  motives  and  secret  springs. 

An  important  question  arises  out  of  this  and  the  following 
verses  : — How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  that  of  retribution 
according  to  works  ?   i.  A  common  solution  is  that  the  apostle 
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in  this  chapter  expresses  the  general  principle  of  God's  moral 
government  without  respect  to  the  Gospel  2.  Another  ex- 
planation requires  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  former 
to  furnish  a  completely  satisfactory  answer.  There  are  two 
principles  in  regard  to  the  judgment  clearly  and  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Saiptures,  and  they  do  not  in  any  degree  clash 
or  interfere  with  one  another,  (a)  No  one  can  be  saved  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law,  or  by  his  doings,  but  by  faith  in  Christ  (vide 
Article  xviii.) ;  though  oiu:  deeds,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
principles  which  prompted  them,  will  evidence  otu:  belief 
or  unbelief  (Matt  xxv.  34 — 40).  (^)  The  awards^  however, 
wiU  be  decided  by  men's  lives;  the  redeemed,  for  instance, 
will  have  assigned  to  them  blessings  according  to  their  spiritual 
capacity,  and  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  measure  of  grace 
bestowed ;  while  the  lost  will  receive  the  exact  degree  of  con- 
demnation and  punishment  for  which  they  have  prepared 
themselves  (Rev.  xx.  12).  It  is  this  second  principle  of  which 
the  apostle  here  is  tr^ting.  The  other  comes  under  notice 
in  the  third  chapter. 

Ver.  7. — To  them  who  by  the  path  of  patient  con- 
tinuance [endurance]  in  well  doing  8cek  for  glory  ^ — 
ijt.  absolute,  imparted  glory,  like  God's  own  radiancy 
— and  honour' — Le.  the  prize  of  victory,  the  joint-heir- 
ship  and  the  reigning  along  with  Christ — and  immor- 
tality*  [incorruptibility],  will  He  render  eternal  life  : 

1.  Matt  xiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  2.  i  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  PhiL  iii.  14 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Jas.  L  12  ;  i  Pet  v.  4.  3.  i  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  i  Pet  i.  4; 
Rev.  zzi.  4. 

Endurance. — It  is  opposed  to  sudden  enthusiasm  and 
wild  fanaticism.  Steady  perseverance  in  the  Christian  course, 
despite  hardship  or  difficulty,  is  animated  by  something  higher 
than  a  sense  of  interest  or  even  of  duty.  Its  motive-power 
must  be  a  supreme,  a  constraining,  love  to  Christ. 

'*  By  endurance  "  implies  that  they  pursued  their  path  of 
well-doing,  not  as  the  means  to  a  certain  end,  but  as  the  path 
which  was  right  in  itself,  yet  not  without  an  eye  to  its  being 
the  road  to  present  and  eternal  happiness.     '*  Here  we  see  a 

6 
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condemnation  of  that  opinion  which  teaches  that  a  man  should 
have  no  motive  in  what  he  does  in  the  service  of  God  but  the 
love  of  God.  The  love  of  God,  indeed,  must  be  the  predo- 
minant motive,  and  without  it  no  action  is  morally  good.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  motive.  The  Scriptures  everywhere  address 
men's  hopes  and  fears,  and  avail  themselves  of  every  motive 
that  has  a  tendency  to  influence  the  human  heart.  The 
principles  of  human  nature  have  God  for  their  Author,  and 
are  all  originally  right."— Z^o^an^. 

Well-doing. — Literally  "  good  work,"  and  it  refers  to  the 
Christian  career  as  a  life-long  work.  A  fhef  tccuvre  is  only 
produced  by  a  painter  after  years  of  labour  and  pains.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  little  strokes  of  the  brush,  which  in 
themselves  seem  of  small  account.  If  the  artist  after  awhile 
were  to  grow  weary  of  his  task,  and  careless  in  the  execution 
of  his  glorious  conception,  the  pictiwe  would  be  a  failure,  not- 
withstanding all  the  diligence  previously  bestowed  on  his 
undertaking.  Now,  a  Christian  life  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  small  duties  and  acts  of  kindness  rather  than  of  extraordi- 
nary exploits ;  and  these  must  be  quietly  attended  to  imto  the 
end  if  he  is  to  be  "  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet 
for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work" 
(2  Tim.  iL  21). 

Seek. — How  are  we  to  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality ?  I.  As  one  who  feels  the  want  of  those  blessings  (Luke 
XV.  14;  Eccles.  i.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  13).  2.  As  one  who  discerns 
their  surpassing  excellence  and  worth  (Matt  xiii.  44;  Phil, 
iii.  7,  8).  3.  As  one  who  is  willing  to  strive  for  them  in  the 
appointed  and  proper  way,  and  to  accept  them  upon  the  terms 
offered  (2  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Isa.  Iv.  i).  4.  As  one  who  is  prepared 
to  make  any  self-sacrifice,  brave  all  dangers  and  oppositions, 
and  never  to  be  deterred  by  failure  (Acts  xxi.  13). 

Glory  and  honour. — What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  terms  ?  i.  Glory  seems  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  God, 
which  will  in  some  special  manner  be  manifested  in  Christ  at 
the  second  Advent,  and  shared  in  by  the  members  of  His 
Church.  It  is  described  by  Alford  as  **  absolute,  imparted 
glory  like  God's  own,"  and  by  Hodge  as  "  the  excellence  and 
splendour  of  the  future  condition."  2.  Honour  refers  to  the 
rewards  which  shall  be  conferred  in  heaven  on  believers, 
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including  joint-heirship  with  Christ,  reigning  together  with 
Him,  and  the  divine  commendation  before  the  assembled 
universe  (Matt.  xxv.  21).  The  case  of  Moses  shows  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  terms.  When  he  came  down  from 
Mount  Sinai  he  had  both  glory  and  honour.  Glory  shone 
around  his  face,  so  that,  on  account  of  its  radiancy,  he  was. 
obliged  to  veil  it  (Exod.  jucxiv.  33 — 35).  Honour,  too,  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in  his  appointment  as  lawgiver  to 
Israel. 

Will  He  render. — In  this  verse  we  have  the  description 
of  the  possessors  of  eternal  life ;  not  the  reason  why  they  enjoy 
this  divine  gift.  The  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  both  the 
meritorious  cause  and  security  of  everlasting  life. 

Ver.  8. — But— on  the  other  hand — unto  them  that 
arc  contentious*  [self-seeking  intriguers  or  pursuers  of 
partisan  courses],  and  do  not  obey— r/>.  do  not  consent 
and  conform  to  the  commands  of — the  truth  taught  by 
revelation  and  the  light  of  nature,  but  obey  unrighte- 
ousness,  shall  there  be  rendered  indignation  and 
wrath  [wrath — Le,  God's  settled  displeasure  against  sin 
— and  indignation — ue.  its  uprising  and  outbreak  at  the 
day  of  judgment], 

a  n^t  €$  ipiBticLs  (derived  from  tptBot^  an  hired  labours,  not  from 
IfMff,  strife). 

Do  not  obey  the  truth. — God  has  revealed  to  us  the 
truth,  not  to  be  merely  speculated  upon  and  studied,  but  to  be 
loved  and  obeyed.  The  manna  was  not  given  from  heaven  as 
a  substance  to  be  analyzed  and  exhibited ;  but  to  be  gathered 
and  eaten.  Laws  of  states  are  framed  and  enacted,  not  merely 
to  be  collated  and  classified,  and  their  wisdom  admired ;  but 
in  order  to  be  observed  and  honoured. 

Shall  be  rendered. — "The  change  in  the  construction 
from  the  accusative,  liunjv  oLusvwv  (diro&ocrct),  ver.  7,  to  the  nomi- 
native, opyri  Kol  Ovfw^  ((iiro3oKrcrai  or  ^<rrai),  ver.  8,  is  no  doubt 
intentional :  God  gives  eternal  life,  and  wills  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  but  condemnation  is  man's  own  guilt,  and  comes,  so  to 
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speak,  Deo  fwiente/* — P.  Schaff  (textual  note  in  loco) :  cf.  ch. 
ix.  22,  23.     The  verb  "render"  is  supplied  from  ver.  6. 

Indignation  and  wrath. — How  do  6/7/^  and  ^/los  differ? 
^py^="the  abiding  and  settled  mind  of  Cxod"  {Alford),  or 
"  the  feeling  of  indignation  "  ( Vdughan).  Bvyuo^  =  "  the  outbreak 
of  that  anger  at  the  great  day  of  retribution  "  {Alford),  or  **  the 
expression  of  indignation  "  ( Vaughan).  Peter  Schaff  terms  oprpi 
"  the  heat  of  the  fire ; "  ^fios  **  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flame." 
Or,  again,  0^  is  the  wrath  in  the  vial ;  ^/aos  the  wrath  when 
poured  forth; 

Ver,  9. — ^To  repeat  in  inverted  order  and  with  greater 
precision  and  emphasis  foregoing  announcements  about 
retribution.  Tribulation*  and  anguish*^  [distress], 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil^  [is  working 
out  (in  his  daily  course  of  life)  the  evil],  of  the  Jew 
first'  on  account  of  his  superior  light  and  special  privi- 
leges, and  also  of  the  Gentile  [Greek]  ; 

a  GKl^s,  1}  <rrtvoxnpia.  1,  See  Greek :  ch.  viii.  35  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  4 — 8,  xii.  10.  C  KartfyyaCofUvov  t6  Koxbv.  2.  Amos  iii.  2 ; 
Matt.  xi.  22 ;  Luke  -xii.  47. 

Tribulation  and  anguish. — According  to  Alford,  "  OMija^ 
signifies  more  the  weight  of  objective  infliction,  the  latter  the 
subjective  feeling  of  the  pressure."  Without  resorting  to  philo- 
sophical phraseology,  Vaughan  equally  well  draws  the  distinc- 
tion :— **  The  idea  of  paitrful  pressure  m  the  former  rises  in  the 
latter  into  that  oi  cigonizing  compression,^^  Meyer  adds  a  further 
thought :  "  The  calamity  is  thus  described  as  pressing  upon 
them  from  without  (^Al^ts),  and  as  felt  inwardly  with  the  sense 
of  its  being  beyond  help,'*  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth  hits  off  the 
difference  pictorially:  "The  former  word  represents  the  act 
by  which  a  man  is  cast  down  and  dashed  to  the  ground,  the 
latter  the  state  in  which  he  is  kept  by  continued  pressure  and 
constraint." 

The  case  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  words  under  our  notice.  The 
succession  of  a  new  king  or  dynasty,  followed  by  the  edict  or 
cut  depriving  the  Isiaelites  of  their  privileges  and  liberty,  was 
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0A£^f — ^their  tribulation  (Exod.  i.  9 — 1 4) ;  while  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  were  constantly  kept  by  reason  of  their  bondage, 
the  taskmaster's  cruelty,  and  the  destruction  of  their  male 
children,  was  orcvoxciiyMa — their  distress  leading  to  their  groaning 
which  reached  the  ear  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  (Exod.  ii.  23,  24).  Alford  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  the  suffering  Christian,  for  the 
former  to  exist  without  the  latter  (2  Cor.  iv.  8)."  The  hail 
and  rain  may  descend  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  need 
not  find  their  way  within. 

Upon  every  soul  of  man. — This  is  equivalent  "to  every 
individual."  llie  lengthened  phrase  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  and  solemnity,  and  not,  as  Meyer  persists  in  main- 
taining, in  order  to  make  the  soul  as  "  the  part  which  feels  the 
pain  "  of  future  punishment.  *'  It  signifies  the  whole  man,  for 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  wicked,  do  not  also  suffer  in 
their  body." — Haldane, 

Worketh  out. — It  does  not  need  revelation  to  inform 
mankind  of  the  fact  that  we  work  out  more  fully  and  earnestly 
evil  than  we  do  good ;  and  hence  the  verb  which  the  Greeks 
used  with  *'  evil  ^  was  compounded  with  icara  to  mark  intensity. 

The  evil. — The  evil  to  which  Satan  prompts,  and  his  own 
heart  inclines — the  evil  in  which  the  children  of  the  world  one 
and  all  are,  though  in  different  directions  and  degrees,  pur- 
suing— the  evil  which  leads  to  misery  here  and  eternal  ruin 
hercaftec 

The  Jew  first. — ^The  Jew,  so  far  from  his  being  exempted 
or  excepted,  is  to  receive  the  execution  of  the  punishment  in 
the  first  instance*  "  The  Jews  are  God's  first-chosen  servants, 
and  their  knowledge  of  His  will  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Gentiles.  Their  condemnation  will  also  be  first  and  chiefest, 
if  they  are  sinful  and  impenitent ;  for  the  servant  who  knew 
his  Lord's  will,  and  did  not  do  it,  will  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  So  also  will  the  reward  be  first  and  chiefest  if  he 
repents  and  obeys.*' — Bp,  Moberly, 

And  also  of  the  Gentile. — "  Although  the  judgment  will 
begin  with  the  Jew,  and  on  him  be  more  heavily  executed,  it 
will  be  also  extended  to  the  Gentile,  who  will  be  found  guilty, 
though  not  with  the  same  aggravation." — Haldane. 
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Ver,  lo.— But — on  the  other  hand— glory,  honour, 
and  peace  ^  in  its  highest  and  truest  sense,  to  every 
man  that  worketh  good  [is  working  (as  his  daily 
course  of  h'fe)  the  good],  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile*  [Greek]: 

1.  Prov.  iii.  2,  16,  xL  18.  2.  Matt  viiL  11 ;  Acts  x.  34,  35  ;  c^ 
GaL  V.  6. 

Glory  and  honour. — See  ver.  7  (notes). 

Peace. — Thirf  represents  a  state  where  life's  jarring  discords 
are  no  more,  and  where  complete  redemption  and  perfect  rest 
are  uninterruptedly  and  for  ever  enjoyed.  As  "tribulation 
and  distress"  (ver.  9)  are  closely  connected  with  "wrath  and 
anger"  (ver.  8),  so  "peace"  is  with  "glory  and  honour." 
How  different  the  order  of  things  in  regard  to  earthly 
grandeur!  "tJneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown"  is  a 
truth  that  is  ever  receiving  ifresh  additions  of  testimony.  But 
when  the  "former  things  are  passed  away,"  then  glory  and 
honotu:  will  produce  peace,  "peace  for  aye." 

To  every  man.— Note,  "  tribulation  and  distress  "  are  to 
rest  upon  every  soul  of  man  as  a  burden  or  stripes  to  be  borne, 
but  "glory,  and  honour,  and  peace,"  iare  to  flow  to  men  as  a 
welcome,  unmerited,  and,  in  measure,  unexpected  boon  (Matt. 
XXV.  44,  45). 

Is  vrorking. — Every  one  must  be  working,  working  daily, 
either  according  to  a  good  or  an  evil  design.  Each  day  fresh 
stitches  are  inserted — sometimes  few,  sometimes  many — always 
some.  How  many  false  or  wrong  stitches  do  the  best  make 
every  twenty-four  hours  I 

The  good.— 7%^  good  which  God  put  men  into  the 
world  to  fulfil — M/good  to  which  He  is  inspiring  and  guiding 
them  by  His  Spirit  and  His  Word — the  good  which  leads  to 
happiness  here  and  perfectedness  of  bliss  hereafter. 

Ver.  II. — For— in  confirmation  of  this  principle  of 
future  awards — there  is  no  respect  of  persons^ — ue, 
no  partial  preferences  from  personal  considerations — 
with*  [before,  in  the  judgment  of]  God. 
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L  Deut.  X.  17  ;  i  Sam.  xvi.  7  ;  Acts  x.  34 ;  £ph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii. 
25.     a  wapiu 

For. — ^The  apostle  quotes  a  general  principle,  found  in 
Deut.  X.  17,  to  confirm  and  complete  his  previous  remarks,  and 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  pass  on  to  his  next  subject,  m.,  that 
judgment  will  be  conducted  on  equitable  principles,  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  us.  The 
apostle  in  this  verse  sails  in  the  teeth  of  Rabbinical  theology, 
which  taught  that  '*  Israel  are  the  righteous  for  whom  the 
world  to  come  is  vaXtiA^y—Hilchoth  Biah  ("Old  Paths"). 

No  respect,  etc — "  God  is  indifferently  affected  towards 
persons  as  such,  nakedly  and  privately  considered;  or  as 
divested  of  moral  considerations,  qualifications,  and  actions. 
He  maketh  no  arbitrary  or  groundless  discrimination.  He 
neither  loveth  and  favoureth,  nor  loatheth  and  discountenanceth 
any  person  unaccountably.  He  doth  utterly  disclaim  partiality 
or  respect  of  persons  as  a  calumnious  aspersion  on  Him  and  a 
scandal  to  His  providence.*'  In  a  word,  God  looks  not  at 
''form,  profession,  religious  positions  and  privileges,  without 
regard  to  the  inward  realities."* — Isa(u  Barrow ^  S.  Ixx. 

Ver.  12. — For — in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
impartiality  of  God's  judgment — as  many  as  have* 
sinned — ije,  are  found  in  sin  at  the  judgment  day — 
withoat  the  precincts  of  law — ije.  without  the  privilege 
of  a  special  or  supernatural  revelation  of  duty — shall 
also — />.  so  in  like  manner  also— perish  without  refer- 
ence to  such  a  law*:  and  again  as  many  as  have* 
sinned  in  the  precincts  of  the*  law  shall  be  judged  by 
the  measure  and  rule  of  the*  (such  a)  law^ — i.e.  by  its 
application  to  their  case ; 

♦  Omit  "have."  a  awJfWff ;  i  Cor.  ix.  21.  ♦  Omit  "the."  I. 
John  xii.  48. 

Also  is  almost  equivalent  to  "so,  in  like  manner,"  and 
denotes  the  correspondence  between  the  mode  of  sinning  and 
the  mode  oi^aishing. 
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Sinned. — ThtpreterUe  instead  of  the  present  or  perfect  is 
used,  as  the  aposde's  stand:point  is  the  day  of  judgment 
Standmg  in  eternity,  and  looking  down  the  "  glen  of  time,'*  he 
views  the  life  of  each  individual  as  a  whoUj  and  writes  *'  as 
many  as  sinned." 

Lavr. — vo/ios,  with  the  article,  signifies  almost  invariably 
in  this  epistie  "  the  Mosaic  law ; "  without  the  article  it  refers 
to  law  more  generally.  But  here,  practically,  it  amounts  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  had  a  written 
and  revealed  law  or  standard  of  duty.  Law  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  respecting  the 
duty  which  devolves  upon  man. 

Without  law — in  law. — ^The  statements  in  this  verse 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  supposed  case.  A  father  expresses 
his  wishes  generally  to  his  sons  before  they  depart  from  the 
paternal  roof  for  school ;  but  to  the  elder  son  he  sends  a  letter 
specifying  in  detail  and  with  particularity  the  rules  to  guide  his 
life,  and  also  certain  acts  which  he  desires  him  daily  to  perform, 
and  others  from  which  he  is  to  refrain.  The  holidays  in  due 
course  come  round,  and  the  sons  return  home.  On  what 
standard  will  the  father  judge  their  character  ?  and,  if  they  be 
found  guilty,  will  they  be  punished  ?  The  younger  son's  conduct 
will  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  letter  containing 
the  special  instructions,  but  by  his  general  knowledge  of  his 
father's  wishes ;  the  elder  son's  conduct  will,  however,  be  tried 
by  the  letter  which  the  father  wrote  to  him.  To  drop  the 
figure,  the  Gentiles  will  not  perish  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  according  to  the  light  of  nature  which  they  possessed,  while 
the  Jews  will  be  judged  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

Ver.  13. — Yes,  "shall  be  judged  by  law,"  not  ex- 
empted from  judgment  and  accepted  by  reason  of  its 
possession.  For — the  real  state  of  the  case  stands  thus 
— not  the  hearers  of  the*  law  are  just  [righteous] 
before  [in  the  judgment*  of]  God,  but  the  doers  of 
the*  law'  shall  be  justified — tje.  be  acquitted  and  ac- 
counted righteous. 

N.B. — Parentheses  (vers.  13 — 15)  in  E.V.  unnecessary.  ♦  Omit 
"the."  1.  Job  ix.  2  ;  I  Cor.  iv.  3.  2.  Luke  viii.  21, xi.  27,  28 ;  i  Cor. 
xiiL  I ;  Jas.  i.  21 — 25;  i  John  iiL  /• 
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Not  the  hearers  of  the  law. — Is  the  master  satisfied  with 
the  servants  who  are  well  instructed  in  their  duties,  but  who 
neglect  their  performance?  Does  society  smile  approvingly 
upon  persons  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  and  yet  conduct  themselves  worse  than  the  uninitiated? 
Would  a  sovereign  extend  his  hand  graciously  to  that  law  officer 
whose  duty  was  to  codify  the  law,  and  who,  although  he  might 
descant  upon  its  value  and  excellence,  habitually  disregarded 
its  letter  and  spirit  in  his  own  daily  life  ?  And  how  prepos- 
terous of  the  Jews,  then,  to  imagine,  because  they  had  entrusted 
to  them  the  divine  law,  had  been  taught  it  from  their  youth, 
heard  it  read  every  Sabbath  day  in  their  synagogues,  gloried  in 
its  possession,  that  therefore  they  should  be  accounted  righteous 
although  they  had  failed  to  keep  the  conunandments  of  the 
Lord  their  God ! 


Ver.  14. — "  The  doers  of  the  law,"  I  say,  "  shall  be 
justified,"  and  among  such  doers  Gentiles  may  be  found, 
though  without  the  precinct  of  the  Mosaic  law.  For  when 
[whenever,  so  far  as]  the*  Gentiles — i.e,  that  class  of 
Gentiles  among  whom  the  following  supposed  case  occurs, 
which  have  not  the  law — i£,  a  special  or  supernatural 
revelation  of  duty,  do  by  (the  light  or  aid  of)  nature 
— i£,  without  the  help  of  a  special  or  supernatural  re- 
velation— the  things  contained  in  [required  by]  the 
revealed  law,  these,  having  not  the*  law — i,e,  a 
special  or  supernatural  revelation  of  duty,  are  (so  far) 
a  law — i.e.  a  standard  of  duty — unto  themselves — iA, 
to  them  belongs  up  to  their  knowledge  the  advantages 
and  responsibilities  of  persons  living  under  divine  law : 

♦  Omit  "  the." 

The  things  contained  in  the  law. — ^The  apostle  did 
not  mean  that  any  of  the  heathens  could,  without  a  special  and 
supernatural  revelation,  find  out  and  frame  a  code  embodying 
the  whole  law  as  delivered  to  the  Jews.    He  says  when  **  they 
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do  the  things" — i,e.  certain  duties  or  precepts — "contained  in 
the  law."  The  better  class  of  the  heathens  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  God's  will  respecting  their  duty  as  men ;  and  up 
to  this  knowledge  they  were  answerable. 

Ver,  15. — Which*  [Inasmuch  as]  this  better  class  of 
Gentiles  of  whom  I  am  speaking  (by  their  conduct) 
shew  to  themselves  and  to  all  intelligent  spectators  in 
the  universe  the  work  of — ue.  required  by — ^thc  law  of 
God  (expressly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures)  written^  in 
their  hearts^ — ije.  deeply  eng^raved  on  their  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  their  conscience  also*  bearing  wit- 
ness [in  accordance  with]  the  evidence  of  their  outward 
conduct  as  to  the  fact  of  their  **  being  a  law  unto  them- 
selves," and  (to  follow  up  this  point)  their  thoughts 
[moral  reflections] — i.e,  their  reasonings  upon  their  ac- 
tions, habits,  and  motives — ^the  mean  while*®  [between 
each  other] — ue.  not  waiting  for  others  to  conduct  the 
case — accusing  or  else — as  it  sometimes  happens — 
excusing  [exculpating]  one  another  ;♦« 

a  oiruf€s,  b  ypcanhv  (supply  Sv),  stronger  than  ytypoftfuyoPy  im- 
plying the  idea  of  permanency.  1,  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  ♦  Omit  **  also.* 
*  Omit  "the  mean  while."  C  fura^v  aXkrjktty,  *  Omit  "one 
another." 

The  work  of  the  law — i.e.  "Even  of  the  Mosaic  law 
itself  written  in  their  hearts ;  for  there  is  but  one  moral  law, 
eternal,  immutable,  universal ;  and  the  Mosaic  law,  in  its  moral 
enactments,  was  only  a  transcript  and  republication  of  the 
original  and  eternal  law  of  ethics,  graven  on  man's  conscience, 
reason,  and  heart,  in  the  time  of  his  innocency,  and  grounded 
on  the  everlasting  foundation  of  the  attributes  of  God.'* — Bishop 
Chr,  Wordsworth. 

Written  in  their  hearts. — "The  Greek  poet  Sophocles 
speaks  of  *  the  unwritten  and  indelible  laws  of  the  gods '  in  the 
hearts  of  men ;  and  the  Platonic  philosopher  Plutarch  speaks 
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of '  a  law  which  is  not  outwardly  written  in  books,  but  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  man.* " — Peter  Schaff, 

'*  Paul  describes  the  moral  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
heart  of  man  after  a  good  or  bad  act ;  the  conscience,  uwd- 
Snffo-iSy  sits  in  judgment,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  in  God's 
name  according  to  the  law;  the  SiaAoyio/tot  are  the  moral 
reflections  and  reasonings  which  appear  as  witnesses  testifying 
and  pleading  in  this  court  of  conscience,  and  are  often  conflict- 
ing, since  the  sinful  inclinations  and  passions  interfere  and 
bribe  the  witnesses ;  the  object  of  the  icanTyopctv  or  AiroXoycicr^ai 
is  the  moral  action  which  is  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conscience.  The  $  icol  indicates  that  the  conscience  finds  more 
to  accuse  than  to  excuse." — Peter  Schaff. 

Conscience. — In  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  psycho- 
logy, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  anything  like  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  definition  of  conscience.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  conscience  is  not  merely  an  endow- 
ment, nor  yet  a  combination  of  faculties,  such  as  the  mind  and 
the  emotions,  but  a  separate  faculty  of  the  soul  Like  the 
r^;ulator  of  a  watch,  it  is  designed  by  God  to  order  and  guide 
all  our  other  faculties.  Like  a  barometer,  it  takes  note  of 
our  inward  and  outward  acts.  Like  a  yard  measure,  it  tests 
them  by  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  possessed  by  the  light 
of  nature,  or  by  a  positive  revelation.  And,  further,  like  a 
judge  seated  upon  an  imperial  bench,  it  pronounces  judgment 
of  such  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  remorse  or  satisfaction,  according  as  our  moral  reflec- 
tions accuse  or  else  exculpate.  For  the  culture  of  conscience 
there  must  be — 

I.  Inward  Training. 

{a)  As  to  (ucuracy  of  judgment, — ^The  bodily  senses,  the 
mental  senses,  the  moral  sense — all  require  exercise  for  sensi- 
tiveness and  accuracy. 

(b)  As  to  comprehensive  judgment, — We  must  accustom  con- 
science to  look  (i)on  all  sides,  as  much  as  possible  as  if  we 
were  not  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  (2)  in  all  moods  of  mind 
(appeal  fix>m  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober). 

{c)  As  to  honesty  of  judgment, — The  heart  afiects  the  mind. 
A  watch  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  all  its  parts  perfect, 
will  fail  to  keep  time  if  the  balance-wheel  has  been  magnetized. 
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2.  Outward  Teaching. 

Our  teachers  are : — (i)  the  family,  (2)  the  social  circle,  and 
(3)  the  Church;  (4)  tlie  written  and  the  incarnate  Word  of 
God,  and  (s)  the  Spirit  of  God. 

*'  The  Holy  Spirit  is  to  the  moral  sense  what  the  warm  breath 
of  spring  is  to  the  hidden  seeds  of  things.  This  brings  them 
out,  this  unfolds  them  into  flower  and  fruit,  this  makes  of  a 
barren  expanse  a  landscape  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  gladness." 
—See  "  Sermons  for  the  Times,"  by  Thomas  Griffiih,  pp.  88— 

139- 

Their  thoughts. — '*  Session  holden  m  his  own  heart,  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  great  session  that  is  to  ensue." — Bishop 
AndreweSt  vol.  iii.  334. 

Accuse. — ^The  accusing  power  of  conscience  was  seen  in  the 
Pharisees,  who  brought  to  Jesus  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
as  they  went  out  one  by  one  (John  viiL  9).  The  awful  majesty 
of  moral  consciousness  was  testified  to  by  Felix  when  he 
trembled  before  his  prisoner  in  chains  as  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  to  come  (Acts  xxiv.  24,  25). 
The  retributive  function  of  conscience  was  borne  witness  to 
alike  by  Herod's  strange  fancies  respecting  Jesus  (Luke  ix. 
9),  as  by  Pilate  striving  by  empty  acts  of  form  to  silence  the 
judgment  which  was  pronouncing  itself  against  him  (Matt, 
xxvii.  24).  (See  T.  Griffith's  "Sermons  for  the  Times.") 
Who  can  escape  the  voice  of  self-accusation  ?  The  conspiracy 
which  the  passions  may  hatch  to  deceive  or  drown  the  voice  of 
conscience  will  only  succeed  for  a  while.  "  Though  in  many 
men  it  sleeps  in  regard  to  motion,  yet  it  never  sleeps  in  regard 
to  observation  and  notice ;  it  may  be  hard  and  seared,  //  can 
never  be  blind.  That  writing  in  it  which  seems  invisible  and 
illegible,  like  letters  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  fire  of  God*s  judgment,  will  be  clear.** — Bishop 
Reynolds, 

Excuse. — The  exculpating  or  approving  voice  of  conscience 
is  heard  in  Abimelech's  appeal  (Gen.  xx.  5,  6),  in  Moses's 
passionate  self- vindication  (Num.  xvi.  15),  in  Samuel's  chal- 
lenge (i  Sam.  xii.  3,  4),  in  David's  cry  to  the  searcher  of  hearts 
(Ps.  xxvi.  I,  5,  6),  in  St.  Paul's  language  before  the  council 
(Acts  xxiii.  i)»  as  well  as  in  his  averment  to  the  Corinthian 
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Church  (2  Cor.  i.  12),  and  above  all  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
•* Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin ? "  "I  do  always  those 
things  that  please  Him  "  (John  viii.  46,  29).  "  Oh,  who  can 
fitly  tell  the  sacred  calm  which  fills  the  soul  when  Conscience, 
sitting  on  her  great  white  throne,  pronounces  the  sentence  of 
approval  of  any  one  single  act  or  thought ;  and  assures  the 
misunderstood,  or  misrepresented,  or  calumniated,  or  even 
self-doubting  servant  of  God,  *  Herein  you  are  free  from 
blame '  ?  "— 7!  Griffith's  "  Sermons  for  the  Times." 

Ver,  16. — Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  his 
deeds  (vers.  6 — 15),  or  God  shall  judge  all  in  righteous- 
ness (ver.  12),  or  The  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified 
(ver.  13),  or  This  accusation  and  exculpation  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  to  find  their  full  place  and 
scope  (ver.  15)  In  the  day  v^hen  God  shall  judge — 
i^.  discern  and  estimate  with  scrupulous  accuracy  the 
true  character  of— the  secrets  *  of  men — i.e,  the  hidden 
side  and  secret  springs  of  their  conduct,  zw.,  their 
thoughts,  affections,  determinations,  and  all  inner  states 
and  acts  (preparatory  to  the  act  of  publicly  adjudging 
the  final  awards) — by  Jesus  Christ'  the  divinely-com- 
missioned presiding  Judge  according  to  the  teaching 
of  my*  Gospel — ije.  the  message  of  the  Gospel  which 
has  been  especially  intrusted  to  me  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

1.  Luke  xii.  2 ;  i  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  Rev.  xx.  12.  2.  John  v.  22—27  ; 
Acts  X.  42,  xvii.  31.     3.  Ch.  xvi.  25  ;  Eph.  iii.  6 — 8 ;  GaL  ii.  7. 

In  the  day  when. — If  we  connect  this  verse  with  the 
preceding,  Bishop  Pearson's  remark  is  applicable :  "  Conscience 
is  a  witness  bound  over  to  give  testimony  for  or  against  us  at 
some  judgment  after  this  life  to  pass  upon  us  "  (Art.  vii.  on  the 
Creed) ;  yes,  at  that  "  Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair  " 
( Young).  It  is,  however,  best  to  regard  ver.  16  as  giving  some 
closing  particulars  respecting  the  subject  of  final  awards 
handled  in  vers.  6—15,  and  not  as  attached  to  any  definite 
word  or  clause. 
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The  secrets. — ^Though  a  man  may  wear  a  splendid  ermine 
robe,  yet  fiilth  and  vermin  might  be  concealed  beneath.  At  the 
judgment-day  the  robe  shall  be  stripped  off,  and  the  abomina- 
tions under  it  revealed  In  a  dark  comer  the  blemishes  in  a 
table  are  easily  hid,  especially  if  it  be  well  polished.  At  the 
judgment-day  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  full  light,  and  all  the 
veneer  of  refinement  will  be  removed 

The  volume  opened  ;  opened  every  heart, 

A  sunbeam  pointing  at  each  secret  thought — Young, 

By  Jesus  Christ. — Our  Redeemer,  the  God-man,  being 
our  appointed  Judge,  secures  not  only  ''  exact  discrimination 
in  the  appointments  of  etemit}%  with  a  rigid  regard  to  every 
particular  of  character  and  conduct,"  but  secures  sympathy 
with  those  put  upon  their  trial,  and  a  due  allowance  for  their 
circumstances.  "  A  man,  and  none  but  a  man,  can  possess  in 
its  perfectness  that  fellow-feeling  which  you  think  indispensable ; 
a  man,  and  none  but  a  man,  can  so  enter  into  your  circumstances, 
or  so  make  them  his  own,  as  to  decide  with  due  allowances  for 
your  weakness  and  hindrances." 

"  But  how  terrible  the  thought — to  the  impenitent — that  *  The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
Son  1 '  Anything  might  be  better  borne  than  the  glance  of  His 
face,  so  eloquent  of  rejected  mercies,  of  neglected  opportunities 
of  salvation  once  within  reach,  but  now  for  ever  beyond  it" — 
H.MelvilU. 

The  thoughts  and   feelings  which  were  in  Lord  Ullin's 

daughter,  as  the  trampling  of  her  father's  men  in  the  glen  were 

heard, — 

•*  O  haste  thee,  haste,"  the  lady  cries, 
"  Though  tempest  round  us  gather, 
111  meet  me  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father  " — 

are  like — only  of  an  infinitely  less  acute  degree  and  awful  charac- 
ter than — those  which  will  torment  unbelievers  when  "  the  Lord 
Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  "  (i  Thess.  iv.  16), 
and  when  they  say  "  to  the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  firom  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rev.  vL  16). 

Ver.  17. — Behold  [But] — ^to  break  off  the  digression 
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(vers.  6 — 16)  about  the  righteous  principles  which  will 
characterize  the  judgment  of  God,  to  resume  my  expos- 
tulation (vers.  I — 5),  and  to  be  explicit,  [if]  thou  art 
called  [denominated]  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  [upon]  the 
law^  (as  if  its  mere  possession  insured  thy  salvation), 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  [in]  God  as  being  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  thine, 

1.  Isa.  3dviiL  2 ;  Jer.  viL  4 ;  Micah  iiL  \\\  cf.  Matt  iii.  9  ;  John 
viii  41. 

Restest  upon. — It  implies  dependence  and  reliance,  com- 
placency and  satisfaction.  The  law  may  be  regarded  as  a  chart 
But  what  is  the  use  of  having  the  best  chart  in  the  world,  when 
at  sea,  unless  it  be  studied  and  followed  ?  How  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  you  will  come  safely  into  port  simply  because  the 
captain  has  been  furnished  with  the  best  of  charts  and  maps  ! 
Yet  note  these  words  of  Rabbinical  folly . — "  He  who  acquires 
for  himself  the  words  of  the  law,  acquires  for  himself  the  world 
to  come  '*  {Pirke  Aboth.  ii.  7).  "  The  Holy  and  Blessed  One 
wished  to  make  Israel  meritorious;  therefore  He  multiplied 
to  them  the  law  and  the  commandments  "  {R.  Chanania  ben 
Akashiay  Privileges  neglected  or  improperly  rested  upon 
increase,  not  lessen,  our  responsibility,  guilt,  and  punishment 
(Micah  iii.  11,  12 ;  Matt  x.  15). 

Makest  thy  boast  of  God. — "  To  boast  or  glory  in  God 
or  in  Christ  is  right,  if  it  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  our  weakness 
and  unworthiness  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  the  goodness  of 
God  as  our  sure  refuge  and  strength;  but  it  is  wrong  if  it  arises 
from  religious  bigotry  and  conceit,  which  would  monopolize 
the  favour  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  *  Haec  igitur 
non  cordis  gloriatio,  sed  linguae  jactantia  fuit  *  {Calvin).  The 
false  Jewish  boasting  in  God  amounted  to  a  boastihg  in  the 
flesh,  against  which  we  are  warned  (Gal.  vi.  13  ;  Phil.  iii.  3)." 
To  these  remarks  of  Peter  Schaff  we  would  add  that  it  really 
was  as  absurd  of  the  Jews  to  boast  of  God  as  exclusively 
theirs,  as  if  they  had  declared  that  the  sun  shone  in  heaven 
exclusively  for  Canaan,  and  that  no  other  country  had  a  right 
to  his  light  and  warmth  and  fructifying  powers. 
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Ver.  1 8. — ^And  knowest  His  will  (of  which  the  law 
IS  the  transcript),  and  approvest  the  things  that  arc 
more  excellent*  [or  disceraest  the  things  that  differ — 
<>.  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  false,  right 
and  wrong],  being  habitually  instructed  as  to  these 
points  out  of  the  (book  of  the)  law* — 1>.  catechetically 
in  thy  youth  and  didactically  in  the  public  reading  and 
exposition  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues;* 

a  doKi/ia(etr  rk  dtafl>€porra,  1.  Acts  zxii.  3;  2  Tim.  iiL  15.  2i 
Acts  XV.  21. 

Approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent. — 
8oic4/Aa(c4s  TflL  8ia^^vra  is  explained  by  Alford  as  ^'provest 
(in  the  sense  of  sifting  and  coming  to  a  conclusion  on)  things 
which  differ;*'  and  by  Vaughan  as  "(i)  discemest  things 
that  differ ;  art  able  to  discriminate,  as  by  an  infallible  test, 
things  true  and  false,  right  and  wrong ;  (2)  approvest  things 
that  excel."  Cf.  Phil.  i.  10;  ch.  xii.  2.  The  boast,  here, 
clearly  refers  to  accuracy  of  judgment  and  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  moral  sense.  As  the  wild  huntsman  can  hear  a  footfall 
at  incredible  distances,  as  the  Indian  of  the  prairie  can  track  a 
trail,  which  to  a  dull-eyed  European  is  invisible ;  as  the  con- 
noisseur can  distinguish  the  slightest  shades  of  flavour  in 
food  and  in  wines  of  various  vintages ;  as  the  artist  can  at  a  glance 
decide  if  a  picture  be  that  of  a  master  or  not :  so  the  Jew 
boasted  he  could  discern  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  right 
from  the  wrong,  and  unloose  all  kind  of  casuistical  knots  of 
morality. 

p/-^.  ig. — And  art  confident^  that  thou  thyself — in 
virtue  of  thy  superior  knowledge*  and  instruction  re- 
ceived from  the  law — art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light 
of  them  which  are  in  darkness, 

1  Prov.  xiv.  16.     2.  I  Cor.  viiL  i. 

y^^  2a ^An  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of 

}yQbts i.e,  the  proselytes  or  the  unenlightened,  which 
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hast  the  form*  [the  (real)  representation] — ije,  the  very 
outline  and  embodiment — of  [the  (whole  range  of)] 
knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  book  or  teaching  of 
the  law[,]. 

Ver.  21. — Thou  therefore  [then] — i.e,  in  accordance 
with  that  to  which  thou  layest  claim,  or  which  I  put  to 
thy  credit  (vers.  17 — 20)— which  teachest  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou  that  preachest  a 
man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ? 

The  following  remark  from  Josephus  shows  that  the  charges 
of  the  apostle  were  well  founded : — "No  city  had  ever  suffered 
such  misery,  nor  did  any  age  produce  a  generation  more  fruit- 
ful in  wickedness,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  *'  (BL  v. 
lo*  5 »  cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  13 — 18). 

Teachest  not  thyself? — ^A  man  who  teaches  another 
and  does  not  teach  himself  may  be  likened  to  a  man  carrying 
a  torch  which  only  exposes  and  exhibits  his  own  deformities. 

*'  Though  '  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  nails,  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  the  assemblies,'  yet  sure  their  examples  are  the 
hammers  to  drive  them  in  to  take  the  deeper  hold.  A  father 
that  whipt  his  son  for  swearing,  and  swore  himself  whilst  he 
whipt  him,  did  more  harm  by  his  example  than  good  by  his 
correction.** — Dr,  Fuller. 

"  He  that  giveth  good  precepts,  and  follows  them  by  a  bad 
example,  is  like  a  foolish  man  who  should  take  great  pains  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and,  when  it  is  kindled,  throws  cold  water  upon 
it  to  quench  it" — Seeker. 

Do  not  as  some  ungradoos  pastors  do. 

Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven : 

Whilst,  like  a  punTd  and  reckless  libertine. 

Himself  the  pnmrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 

And  recks  not  his  own. — ShaJkesptare  {Hamld^  Act  L,  Sc.  3). 

Ver,  22. — ^Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  com- 
mit adultery»  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  thou  th^t 

7 
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abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege*^  [or 

dost  tliou  plunder  heathen  temples  *]  ? 

a  lepocrvXcis.  1,  Neh.  xiii.  lo— 12 ;  Mai.  L  6—14,  liL  8 — 10; 
Matt.  xxi.  12^  13.    2.  Acts  xix.  37 ;  and  see  Jos.  Antt  iv.  8 — la 

Dost  thou  commit  adultery? — "He  is  not  to  plead 
against  adulterers  who  has  himself  committed  adultery,  nor  to 
defend  insolent  conduct,  being  himself  insolent ;  but  one  who 
is  liberated  from  passions,  that  he  may  become  a  true  accuser 
of  injustice"  {Max,  TJr.,  diss.  15).  "The  most  celebrated 
Rabbis,  such  as  R.  Akiba,  Meir,  Eleasar,  and  others,  are 
accused  in  the  Talmud  of  adultery." — D.  D.  Whedon. 

Ver,  23.— Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  [in]  the 
law,  through  [the  (too-well  known)]  breaking  [trans- 
gression of]  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  by  leading 
others  to  think  disparagingly  of  it  ?  ^ 

1,  2  Sam.  xii.  14 ;  i  Tim.  vL  i ;  Tit  ii.  5. 

Ver.  24. — For  (in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  my 
charge,  vers.  21 — 23)  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles  through  [on  account  of]  you — 
i.e,  the  Gentiles  infer  from  your  inconsistent  and  scan- 
dalous conduct  that  you  have  an  unholy  God  and 
Law-giver,  and  so  are  led  to  speak  against  Him,  as  it 
is  written.^ 

L  Isa.  lii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxxvL  20—23. 

Name  of  God  blasphemed  through  you. — ^Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Josephus  will  not  wonder 
at  the  description  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  Jewish  wicked- 
ness. He  assures  us  that  there  never  was  a  nadon  more  fruit- 
ful in  crime  than  the  Jewish  nation.  "  What  (he  exclaims) 
have  you  done  of  all  the  good  things  required  by  our  Law-giver? 
What  have  you  not  done  of  all  these  things  which  He  pro- 
nounced accursed  ?  I  believe  (he  says)  that  if  the  Romans 
had  delayed  to  come  against  these  inexorable  men,  either  the 
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earth  would  have  swallowed  them  up,  or  a  deluge  would  have 
swept  away  their  city,  or  fire  from  heaven  would  have  de- 
voured it  as  it  did  Sodom,  for  it  brought  forth  a  generation  of 
men  far  more  wicked  than  they  who  suffered  such  things." 

Ver,  25. — As  ye  cannot  deny  these  charges  (vers.  17 
— 24),  so  you  cannot  hope  to  be  exempted  from  the 
judgment  of  God  by  pleading  covenant  privileges,  For 
circumcision  verily  [indeed]  profiteth,  as  being  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  a  title  to  all 
its  privileges,  if  thou  keep  the  law — i,e,  if  thy  character 
is  that  of  a  law-doer :  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  [trans- 
gressor] of  the  law — i,e.  if  thy  character  be  that  of  a 
law-breaker,  thy  circumcision  is  made  [has  become, 
is  turned  into  {ipso  facto)]  uncircumcision. 

A  cheque  profiteth,  if  duly  presented,  but,  if  torn  or  cancelled, 
is  nothing  worth.  A  deed  with  concurrent  conditions  profiteth, 
if  you  perform  your  part  and  duties,  otherwise  it  is  of  no 
account  Circumcision,  as  the  title-deeds  to  higher  spiritual 
expectations,  profited  if  the  Jew  kept  the  law — the  require- 
ment on  his  side ;  but,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  it  put  him  in  no 
better  condition  than  if  he  had  never  received  the  rite.  Some 
of  the  more  spiritual  Rabbis  perceived  this  truth,  and  clearly 
expressed  it.  "It  is  the  proselytes,"  writes  one,  **who  are 
the  circumcised."  Again,  R.  Berechias  said,  "  Let  not  heretics, 
apostates,  and  the  impious  of  Israel,  say,  '  Since  we  are  cir- 
cumcised, we  shall  not  go  down  to  helL*  For  God  will  send 
His  Angel  and  restore  their  foreskins,  so  that  they  may  go 
down  to  hell  uncircumcised." 

Ver,  26. — Therefore — i,e.  Since  a  Jew  loses  every 
advantage  over  a  Gentile,  if  he  be  a  transgressor  of  the 
law,  or  as  obedience,  not  circumcision,  is  the  essential 
element  of  acceptable  service  (ver.  25) — if  the  uncir- 
cumcision— ije,  the  uncircumcised,  viz,,  the  Gentiles — 
keep   the    righteousness^   [the   requirements]   of  the 
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law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  at  the  day  of  judg. 
ment  be  counted  for  circumcision^ — i.e.  in  such  a  case 
would  not  he  be  accounted  and  treated  as  a  circumcised 
person  ? 

a  doeoMB/Mira,  not  dueouxrvin;.     1.  Acts  X.  34,  35  ;  cf,  MatL  viii.  1 1 ; 
I  Cor.  viL  19 ;  GaL  v.  6. 

Ver,  27. — And— further — shall  not  [the]  uncircum- 
cision which  is  by  nature* — %,e,  the  (persons  in  question) 
uncircumcised  because  bom  Gentiles,  if  it — i,e,  they — ful- 
fil the  law — <>.  perform  the  works  which  the  law  enjoins, 
judge  thee^ — j>.  rise  up  in  the  judgment  against  thee, 
and  by  comparison  with  thee  put  to  shame  and  con- 
demn thee,  who  by  [(in  a  state  of  external  conformity) 
with]  the  letter — uc  the  written  word — and  circum- 
cision— i£.  the  ordinance  which  constitutes  thee  a 
separated  and  covenant  people — dost  transgress  the* 
law  which  thou  art  thus  under  the  strictest  obligations 
to  observe  ? 

^  4  ^^  <^v<rro>r  ;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  15.  1.  Matt  xii.  41,  42  ;  Luke  xi.  31  ; 
Heb.  xi.  7.    ♦  Omit  "  the." 

N.B. — Chiysostom,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Tholuck,  De 
Wette,  Alford,  and  many  other  leading  critics,  take  this  verse  to  be 
categorical  instoul  of  inUrrogative  as  in  E.V.,  make  a  period  after  **law," 
and  render  it,  — "  And  the  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the 
law,  shall  judge  thee,  who  through  the  letter  and  circumcision  art  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.** 

Judge  thee. — Let  us  take  the  case  of  two  brothers  bom  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Suppose  one  of  them  to  be  adopted 
by  a  wealthy  and  noble  person,  and  to  be  brought  up  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  privileges, 
he  grows  up  to  be  an  ignorant,  besotted  fellow,  and  a  disgrace 
to  his  benefactor. 

Now  suppose  the  other  of  these  lads  to  have  had  quite 
another  training,  lacking  the  advantage  of  proper  schooling 
and  a  good  example  shown  him  in  his  home.     But  yet  i^ 
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despite  all  these  drawbacks,  he  were  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society,  would  he  not  shame  his  brother  who  had 
turned  his  good  fortune  to  no  account  ?  Does  not  this  hypothe- 
tical case  run  parallel  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile  in  the  text  ? 


Ver,  28. — The  matter,  indeed,  stands  as  stated :  cir- 
cumcision without  obedience  is  nothing  worth  (ver.  25), 
while  the  want  of  circumcision  will  not  invalidate  the 
claims  of  true  righteousness  (vers.  26,  27),  For — in  illus- 
tration of  these  points — he  is  not  a  (true)  Jew,  which 
is  one  outwardly^ — i.e,  by  natural  birth  and  by  out- 
ward conformity  merely  with  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  neither 
is  that  (true)  circumcision — i.e.  that  which  God  will 
acknowledge  and  approve,  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh '} 

1.  John  L  47  ;  GaL  vL  6 ;  PhiL  iii.  3 ;  Rev.  ii.  9.  2.  i  Pet.  ilL 
21. 

Ver,  29. — But — ^so  far  from  this  being  the  case — he  is 
a  (true)  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly^ — />.  in  the  in- 
visible, inner  life;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,'  in  the*  spirit — />.  consisting  in  spiritual  life 
and  vigour,  and  not  in  the*  letter* — Le,  in  mere  com- 
pliance with  a  written  enactment;  whose  praise — />. 
the  praise  of  such  an  one — is  not  of  men,*  who  only 
discern  the  outward  sign,  but  of  God*  who  seeth  in 
secret  and  can  read  the  heart. 

1.  Ps.  li.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  2.  Deut.  x.  16,  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4,  ix. 
26;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,26;  Acts  vii.  51.  •  Omit** the"  3.  Isa.  i. 
II — 17;  Ps.  L  8;  Amos  v.  21 — 24;  cf,  2  Cor.  iii.  6;  GaL  vL 
1 5.  4.  John  V.  44,  xii.  43.  5.  l  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  ^.  i  Sam.  xvi.  i  ; 
MatL  VL  3 — 6. 
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A  Jew  in  the  true  sense. — ^A  man  may  be  bom  an 

Englishman  or  become  naturalized,  and  yet  be  un-English 
in  his  thoughts  and  habits  and  character,  and  disloyal  in 
his  conduct;  while  a  foreigner  may  be  English  in  his  sym- 
pathies and  behaviour,  and  deeply  attached  to  the  cro^Ti. 
Which  of  the  twain  is  the  true  Englishman  ?  Which  of  the 
twain  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Sovereign  ?  The 
former  represents  the  case  of  the  unfaithful  Jew,  while  the  latter 
that  of  the  believing  Gentile. 

Heart  circumcision. — "If  the  idea  we  have  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  his  profession  were  merely  to  wear  a  cloak  and 
long  chain,  those  who  do  so  n:iay  be  entiUed  to  the  name :  but 
if  it  be  rather  to  keep  himself  free  from  faults,  why  are  not 
those  who  do  not  fulfil  the  profession  deprived  of  the  title  ? 
When  we  see  one  handle  an  axe  awkwardly,  we  say,  *  This  man 
is  no  carpenter ; '  and  when  we  hear  one  sing  badly,  we  say, 
'  This  fellow  is  no  musician  : '  so  shall  it  be  with  philosophers 
who  act  contrary  to  their  profession.*' — Epict,  I.  iv.,  c.  8. 

Circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  purification — the  cutting  off 
and  severing  all  sensuality  from  the  true  Jew  (Deut.  x.  16 ; 
Jer.  iv.  4). 

The  case  introduced  in  vers.  25 — 29  may  be  regarded,  first, 
as  an  hypothetical  one,  used  merely  for  illustration;  or, 
secondly,  if  a  real  one,  it  may  refer  to  the  heathens  generally, 
who  act  up  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to  such  persons  who, 
though  outside  the  external  pale  of  the  covenant,  such  as 
Cornelius,  Melchisedec,  or  Job,  yet  possessed  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  I. — What  advantage*  then  hath  the  Jew 
[What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  (over  the 
Gentile)]  as  the  moral  and  inner  qualifications  are 
above  the  ritual  and  outward  (ii.  25 — 29)  ?  or  (more 
specifically  and  pointedly)  what  profit  is  there  [what 
is  the  benefit]  of  circumcision  which  admits  the  Jew 
into  his  covenant  life  and  position  of  pre-eminence  ? 

a  rh  ntpurahp  {ntpl  over  and  above)  =  Prastantia, 

This  chapter  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  parts.  In  the 
first  of  these,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  apostle,  as  a  wise  master 
builder  (i  Cor.  iii.  10),  clears  the  ground  by  removing  certain 
objections  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
or  which  were  possibly  ciurent  at  the  time  (vers,  i — 8).  In 
the  second  he  makes  the  foundations  good  and  strong,  by  laying 
down  and  establishing  the  proposition  that  all  men,  the  Jews 
no  less  than  the  Gentiles,  had  sinned  fatally,  and  stood  in  need 
of  some  gracious  method  of  justification  (vers.  9 — 20).  In  the 
third  he  erects,  step  by  step,  the  superstructure  of  the  divine 
method  of  justification,  which  is  available  for  all,  irrespective 
of  race  or  culture  (vers.  21 — 26).  In  the  fourth^  like  the 
younger  men  when  the  foundations  of  the  second  temple  were 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  11 — 13),  he  raises  a  loud  shout  of  holy  joy  and 
rejoicing,  as  he  stands,  **lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise,"  on 
reviewing  the  glorious  scheme  of  redemptive  love.  There  are 
four  distinct  jubilant  notes: — ist,  ver.  27;  2nd,  ver.  28;  3rd, 
vers.  29,  30;  4th,  ver.  31.  This  chapter  is  the  centre  of  the 
argument  about  justification  in  the  epistle.  Vers,  i — 19  link 
themselves  on  with  the  context  which  precedes  (i.  16 — ii.),  and 
vers.  20—31  to  that  which  follows  (iv.,  v.). 

The  first  eight  verses  form  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and 
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obscure  passages  in  the  epistle,  owing  partly  tc  the  brevity  with 
which  the  questions  and  answers  are  expressed,  partly  to  the 
peculiarity  and  refractoriness  of  the  Jewish  mind,  but  chiefly  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  exact  objections  raised  against  the  Gospel 
which  are  here  dealt  with.  Nevertheless,  the  general  sense  and 
scope  of  the  passage  can  be  ascertained  if  we  patiendy  examine 
every  clause — first  separately,  and  then  in  connexion  with  the 
context  in  which  it  lies  embosomed.  And  though  the  points 
under  consideration  in  themselves  may  be  now  of  little  or  no 
interest,  yet  this  paragraph  of  the  epistle  will  well  repay  a 
careful  perusal,  on  account  of  the  sympathy,  no  less  than  the 
skill,  manifested  by  the  apostle  in  anticipating  and  removing 
objections,  and  guarding  his  readers  against  false  inferences, 
and  clearing  the  truth  from  Jewish  and  semi-infidel  cavils  which 
were  the  outcome  of  pride  and  self-delusion.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  to  regard  this  passage,  not  as  a  formal  dialogue 
between  the  apostle  and  an  Israelitish  opponent,  as  Ewba^k, 
Taylor,  Macknight,  Adam  Clarke,  and  odiers  suppose  ;  but  as 
the  discussion,  in  a  graphic  and  semi-dramatic  form,  of  objec- 
tions likely  to  occur  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  which  no  doubt 
were  stock  arguments  of  the  times. 

Advantage. — It  denotes  not  use,  but  relative  advantage, 
surplus  of  privilege.  The  following  supposed  cases  may  ser\'e 
to  explain  the  force  of  the  question  raised  in  this  verse,  and 
replied  to  in  the  next : — If  the  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge are  given  away  irrespective  of  the  seminaries  from  which 
the  candidates  come,  what  relative  advantage  has  a  youth  edu- 
cated at  one  of  our  public  schools  over  and  above  another  who 
is  self-taught,  and  with  few  helps ?^  Much  every  way;  for  he 
has  had  the  best  text-books,  skilled  masters,  and  the  like.  Or, 
again,  suppose  a  philanthropist  should  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  this  purpose  were  to  select  certain  youths  whom 
he  received  into  an  institution  where  they  were  fed,  clothed, 
and  specially  trained.  Now  ifi  after  a  while,  the  person  in  ques- 
tion should  throw  open  the  doors  of  this  establishment,  would 
not  there  still  be  a  surplus  of  privilege  belonging  to  those  whom 
he  had  first  adinitted? — would  not  the  care  and  instruction 
which  they  had  already  enjoyed  raise  them  above  their  fellows, 
and  fit  them  for  being  the  most  qualified  instruments  in  the 
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carrying  out  of  their  benefactor's  liberal-minded  and  large- 
hearted  designs? 

Circumcision  was  that  which  differentiated  the  Jew  from 
the  Gentile.  Circumcision,  as  a  rite,  was,  however,  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  but,  as  a  divine  ordinance,  it  was  viewed 
as  that  which  admitted  the  Jew  nationally  to  be  the  Jew  eccle- 
nastkally.  A  Jew  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Jew — a  Jew 
by  covenant— -until  the  eighth  day,  when  he  was  circumcised. 

Ver.  2. — Much*  advantage,  much  surplus  of  privilege 
every  way^  [in  every  respect] — i.e.  in  every  rational 
view  of  the  case :  chiefly,*  because  [for,  in  the  first 
place] — and  I  need  not  at  present  stop  to  notice  the 
other  particulars  (see  ch.  ix.  4) — ^that  unto  them  were 
committed^  [they  were  intrusted  with] — as  trustees 
on  behalf  of  the  human  race,  with,  however,  a  bene- 
ficiary interest  for  themselves  in  the  present,  and  in  the 
future — ^thc  oracles  of  God « — i.e,  the  divine  communi- 
cations, especially  the  promises  relating  to  the  Messiah. 

a  voXv  {scil^  rh  w^purtr^p.  1.  Deut  iv.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20. 
*  Omit  "chiefly."  b  €inartv6f)<ra¥»  O  ra\6yui  rovBtov  ;  cf.  Num. 
xxiv.  4,  16 ;  Ps.  xiL  6,  xviii.  30  in  LXX. ;  Acts  vii  38 ;  Heb. 
v.  12. 

In  every  respect. — This  is  more  fully  expanded  in  ch.  ix. 
4 ;  and  refers  to  their  ancestry,  to  their  historic  traditions  and 
associations,  to  their  ordinances  of  religion,  to  their  legislative 
code  of  pre-eminently  moral  purity,  to  their  prophets  and 
teachers,  and  to  the  special  providence  which  watched  over 
them  and  their  affairs,  to  their  Messianic  hopes,  and,  above  all, 
to  their  possession  of  the  Scriptmres,— distinctions,  indeed,  of 
no  ordinary  character,  and  facilities  far  surpassing  those  of  the 
Gentiles  for  offering  God  acceptable  service,  and  for  their 
attaining  to  personal  holiness. — See  y.  Marisan  in  loco. 

Intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God. — The  Jews  were 
more  than  the  capsarii  nostri  and  librarians  ;  they  had  antici- 
pative  spiritual  advantages,  and  were  to  be  the  first  to  enjoy 
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the  gospel  privileges,  as  well  as  to  be  the  almoners  of  Messianic 
blessings  to  the  world.  They  were  like  trustees  of  an  estate, 
who  were  themselves  to  receive  the  ground-rents  till  such  time 
as  the  leases  fell  in,  and  then  they  were  both  to  participate  in 
the  increased  rent-roll  and  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the 
other  heirs  were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  themselves. 

The  oracles  of  God. — ^Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  reply, 
our  gracious  Queen,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  respecting  her 
country's  glory,  made  by  an  African  prince,  handed  him  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  remarking,  as  she  did  so,  that ''  That  is  the 
secret  of  England's  greatness." 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  apostle  singled  out  the  pos- 
session of  the  written  word  as  an  example  of  the  Jewish  privi- 
leges over  the  Gentiles,  was,  as  W.  Kelly  suggests,  because 
**  this  was  most  suited  to  demonstrate  their  moral  delinquency. 
For  what  use  had  they  made  of  it  ?  Where  was  the  fruit  of  so 
great  a  favour  ?  " 

The  Scriptures,  we  do  well  to  remember,  are  a  sacred  and 
precious  trust.  Their  right  use  is  fraught  with  rich  blessings ; 
but  their  neglect  or  abuse  will  prove  a  curse.  Let  us  study 
that  in  every  relation  of  life '^^  act  faithfully  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  us  by  God.  Exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  schools  would 
prove  us  unfruitful  and  unworthy  guardians  of  the  Scriptures. 

Ver,  3. — The  possession  of  these  oracles  is,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  attended  with  much  advantage. 
For  what  signifies  it — as  to  the  subject  in  hand — if — as, 
alas!  is  the  case — some  in  bygone  times  (as  now) 
did  not  believe  [or  were  unfaithful]  ?  shall  their  un- 
belief [or  unfaithfulness] — i.e.  their  failure  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  covenant — make  the  faith  [faithful- 
ness] of  God  without  effect  »^  [to  fail] }  If  not,  then 
these  oracles,  when  intrinsically  considered,  are  an  in- 
estimable boon. 

a  Karaf>y^<ret.    1.  Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  13 ;  cf  Ps.  xxxvi.  5. 

A  banker  gives  me  a  note  which  on  my  presentation  he 
promises  to  honour.     I,  however,  discredit  his  word,  or  from 
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some  cause  or  other  neglect  to  present  the  draft.  My  con- 
duct does  not  cause  the  bankers  faithfulness  to  fail.  The 
order  in  my  possession,  when  intrinsically  considered,  is  an 
advantage.    Such  is  the  line  of  thought  in  this  verse. 

For  what— believe  ?— Some  critics,  Alford  and  Tischen- 
dorf  among  the  number,  thus  punctuate  and  divide  the  clause  : 
"  For  what  ?  if  some  believed  not, "  etc. :  but  the  proposed 
change  of  the  interrogation  is  of  little  moment,  as  it  does  not 
really  affect  the  sense. 

These  words  are  not  those  of  a  Jewish  objector,  as  Taylor 
and  Macknight  suppose ;  the  particle  ''for  *'  (y^)  settles  this 
point  They  are  those  used  by  the  apostle,  as  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  to  vindicate  the  previous  point  and  establish  it 
against  doubt. 

Some. — ^The  aposde  might  have  written,  "The  vast 
majority;  "  but  in  an  urbane  and  concUiatory  spirit  he  simply 
says,  "  some."  Here  is  a  hint  to  Christians  to  avoid  saying 
an  unpleasant  thing  in  an  unpleasant  manner,  if  they  can  do  so 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  truth : — 

When  unwelcome  truths  you  speak. 
Do  it  in  a  spirit  meek  : 
Hearts  of  men  are  sooner  broken 
When  in  love  the  truth  is  spoken. 

Vtr.  4— God  forbid  •  [Far  be  it !  ]  :  yea,  let  God  be 
(held)  true — ue,  faithful  (ver.  5)  in  reference  to  His 
promises,  but  (even  although)  every  man  (should  turn 
out  to  be)  a  liar — Le,  false,  unbelieving,  unfaithful; — 
this  thought  is  akin  to  that  of  David's  in  reviewing  the 
great  sin  of  his  life — as  it  is  written.  That  thou 
mightest  be  justified — i,e,  declared  to  be  right  and 
righteous— in  the  matter  of  thy  sayings^  which  thou 
hast  uttered  against  me  when  placed  at  the  divine  bar, 
and  mightest  overcome  in  the  estimation  of  men 
when  thou  art  judged^  [or  when  thou  enterest  into 
judgment  (with  me)]. — Ps.  li.  4. 

a  M7  yiifoiTo,  1.  2  Sam.  xii.  lo,  ii.  b  /y  rf  Kplvfo-Bai  trt 
may  be  rendered  either  ia  a  passive  or  middle  sense. 
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Far  be  it!  (M^  yhwn^s=zadsit). — This  is  a  kind  of 
idiomatic  exclamation  denoting  strong  antagonism  and  shud- 
dering aversion,  solemn  denial  and  just  depreciation.  It  is 
used  ten  times  in  this  epistle  (vers.  4»  6,  31 ;  vi.  2»  15  ;  viL  7, 
13 ;  ix.  14;  XL  I,  11),  thrice  in  the  Galatians  (il  17 ;  iiL  21 ; 
vi.  14),  once  in  i  Corinthians  (vi.  15),  and  once  also  by  PauPs 
travelling  companion  (Luke  xx.  16),  but  nowhere  else  in  the 
N.T.  The  rendering  of  Wycliffe,  JFar  be  ity  though  it  fails  to 
convey  the  whole  force  of  the  expression,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  our  kX.^God  forbid^  which  introduces  without  warrant  the 
name  of  Deity. 

Yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar. — "He 
who  has  just  views  of  God  as  the  *  All  in  all '  will  heartily  desire 
that  He  should  ever  turn  out  true,  even  though  all  mankind,  if 
this  should  be  necessary  to  establish  His  truthfulness,  should 
prove  to  be  false.  God's  truthfulness  in  His  declarations,  and 
especially  in  the  ful61ment  of  His  precious  promises — in  other 
words.  His  faithfulness  (irurrts — ver.  3),  or,  to  go  out  wider 
still,  His  righteousness  {iucaitxruvrf — ver.  5),  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  human  world,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
moral  universe,  repose." — y.  Morison. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified. — ^The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  versions  differ  in  form,  though  not  in  substance,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Psalm  li.  4. 

In  the  Hebrew  version  the  words  are  "  that  thou  mightest  be 
justified  when  thou  speakest^  and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest.'^ 
This  represents  God  as  the  Judge  pronouncing  sentence 
against  tiie  sinner,  and  men  having  to  admit  its  justice  and 
equity. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  quoted  by  the  apostle  the  words  are 
"  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest 
overcome  when  thou  enterest  into  judgment  {with  me)y  This 
represents  God  as  the  Prosecutor  bringing  charges  against  the 
sinner,  the  justice  and  truth  of  which,  however  he  may  strive 
to  resist,  he  is  compelled  to  admit. 

Thus  the  point  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  versions  alike 
establish,  only  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint,  is  that 
God  is  faithful  and  true  in  all  He  says  or  does.  Hence  God 
on  His  side  has  not  proved  unfaithful  because  through  Jewish 
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unbelief  the  Scriptures  turn  out  to  be  of  no  actual  advantage 
to  them. 

Ver.  5.— But  (lo,  a  difficulty  I)  if— as  I  admit  to  be  the 
case — our  unrighteousness — as  in  the  instance  of 
David — commend^  ^  [displays,  sets  off,  establishes]  the 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  righteousness]  in  regard 
to  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  what  shall  we  say  ? 
Is  God  unrighteous — i,e,  acting  inconsistently  with 
perfect  rectitude — who  taketh  vengeance^  [inflicteth  the 
wrath  (due  to  men's  unrighteousness)]  ?  (I  speak  as  a 
man*'  [after  the  manner  of  a  man]) — ue,  I  am  uttering 
the  sentiments  not  of  myself  as  an  apostle,  nor  as  a 
Christian  man,  but  of  mankind  generally. 

a  irvwiimjtnf  lit.  place  together.  1.  Acts  ]i.  23,  24,  33,  iii. 
13 — 18,  xiii  2(5 — 33;  ch.  xL  liy  12,  15,  30,  31.  b  ^  iiet/^ifnov  tSJir 
oi^f^w,     C  Kara  &ifOpwitov, 

But,  lo,  a  difficulty  I — In  vers.  5 — 9  the  apostle,  so  to 
speak,  seiKis  forth  a  squadron  to  dismantle  a  fort  which  the 
Jews  in  their  distraction  and  despair  would  be  likely  to  erect 
and  occupy  in  order  to  screen  themselves  against  the  attack 
made  in  ver.  4,  which  they  were  unable  to  repel  or  sustain. 

Sets  off  God's  righteousness. — A  subject,  by  maliciously 
slandering  the  sovereign,  by  secretly  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
existing  order  of  things,  or  by  open  acts  of  rebellion,  may  dis- 
play the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  the  ruler  whom  he  sought 
to  injure  and  depose.  The  rebel's  unrighteousness  may  serve 
Xo  sH  offxo  advantage  the  monarch's  righteousness,  and  afford 
occasion  to  vindicate  and  recommend  the  king's  character, 
government,  and  justice ;  nor  would  the  plea  that  the  traitor's 
unrighteousness  had  acted  as  a  useful  foil  to  the  sovereign's 
righteousness  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  be  pleaded  as  a 
reason  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed,  or  even  why  the 
sentence  of  death  should  be  commuted  to  that  of  imprisonment, 
or  of  some  mitigated  form  of  punishment  Such  an  idea  is 
absolutely  ridiculous,  and  no  one  could  seriously  entertain  it. 
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The  apostle  might  have  put  such  a  case  as  a  reply  to  the 
difficulty  he  starts.  But  he  adopts  another  method  of  reason- 
ing. Some  commentators — Riickert  in  particular — ^have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pronounce  the  aigument  of  the  apostle 
weak  and  unsatisfactory,  but  then  they  do  not  fairly  look  at 
the  case  as  it  stands.  The  supposed  objector  is  a  Jew.  A 
heathen  would  hardly  have  raised  such  a  difficulty.  It  required 
the  training,  casuistry,  special  pleading,  bigotry,  pride  of  the 
rabbinical  school  to  have  devised  and  dared  such  a  rejoinder. 
Consequently  it  was  only  necessary  for  Paul  to  furnish  such  an 
answer  as  would  carry  conviction  to  a  Jewish  mind.  Well ! 
his  countrymen  admitted  that  God  would  judge  the  world  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  so,  he  asks  them,  would  not  the 
Gentile  unrighteousness  equally — ^nay,  more  than — ^Jewish  un- 
righteousness serve  as  the  foil  for  God's  righteousness  ?  And 
so,  if  the  Jew  be  allowed  to  put  in  his  proposed  plea  in  arrest 
or  mitigation  of  judgment,  why  should  not  the  Gentile  with 
equal  right  put  in  a  similar  plea  ?  How,  then,  could  there  be 
any  judgment  at  all,  if  the  Jewish  ground  of  exemption  be 
allowed? 

The  apostle,  in  fact,  answers  "  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  " 
(Prov.  xxvi.  5) — the  only  policy,  in  many  cases,  which  can 
be  pursued  with  success  in  dealing  with  modem  Jews  when 
advancing  their  subtle  but  puerile  objections  to  Christianity. 

Surprise  has  been  oftentimes  expressed  at  the  Jews  resorting 
to  the  painfully  weak  objections  which  the  apostle  here  and 
elsewhere  anticipates.  But  can  we  afford  to  indulge  in  such 
feelings  of  wonder  when  we  call  to  mind  the  stock-objections 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  railways,  or  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  or  any  other  measure  which  is  supposed  to  affect 
our  interests,  and  conceming  which  our  feelings  are  aroused  ? 
In  a  mist  a  lamb  may  be  mistaken  for  a  lion.  When  the  sun 
is  shining  clearly  overhead,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  spectator 
to  understand  how  the  mistake  could  possibly  have  occurred. 
Circumstances  are,  however,  changed:  hence  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

Ver,  6.— God  forbid  [Far  be  it  I  (from  us  the  thought 
of  His  injustice  in  inflicting  wrath  upon  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  although  by  their  unrighteousness  they  set  off  His 
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own  righteousness)]  :  for  then*  [since  (if  so)]  how  shall 
God  judge  the  world  which  is  so  full  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  thus  sets  off  His  righteousness  ? 

Ver.  7. — For  (as  an  illustration  of  this  assertion — 
v'er.  6— personating  sinners,  among  whom  you  class 
me,  I  may  ask)  if  the  truth  [trueness]  of  God  hath — 
during  the  period  of  my  earthly  probation — more 
abounded  [superabounded] — in  the  acknowledgment 
and  estimation  of  created  intelligences — through*  [in  (the 
sphere  of)]  my  lie — 1>.  unrighteousness,  or  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  claims  of  conscience  and  of  God  (=my 
unbelief) — unto  the  setting  forth  of  His  glory  as  dis- 
cerned by  rational  spectators ;  why  yet  [any  loflger] — 
if  your  principle  is  correct  (ver.  5) — am  I  also  [even] — 
i,e.  I  forsooth — judged  as  a  sinner  ? 

a  ^. 

A  spoilt  child  who  considers  that  all  his  wishes  should  be 
consulted  and  satisfied,  and  himself  should  be  exempt  from  all 
punishments  and  reproofs,  would  best  be  enabled  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  his  demands  by  making  him  understand  that  every 
one  else  of  his  playmates  might  with  equal  or  more  justice  claim 
the  same  rights,  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  order  of  home.  On 
this  principle  the  apostle  replies  to  the  Jews  by  extending 
and  pressing  their  quibble  (ver.  5)  to  its  just  consequence. 
Sceptics  are  really  only  ** children  in  understanding"  (i  Cor. 
xiv.  20). 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  previous  verse,  and  shows  that 
the  argument  of  the  Jews  proves  too  much,  more  than  they 
would  admit  themselves, — in  fact,  it  would  release  the  apostle, 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  sinner,  with  all  mankind  from  **  a 
judgment  to  come." 

Why  yet  am  even  I  judged  as   a   sinner? — God 
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utilizes,  so  to  speak,  the  sewerage  of  man*s  moral  evil  to  serve 
useful  ends,  and  to  further  His  own  glory. 

There  is  no  thanks  to  the  sinner  in  giving  unwilling  and 
unintended  occasion  to  the  lustre  of  the  divine  glory. 

Ver.  8. — And  (to  go  more  into  detail)  not  rather,* 
[(why)  might  we  not*]  as  we  (Christians)  be  slander- 
ously reported,  and  as  Some  affirm  (on  the  ground  of 
our  becoming  all  things  to  all  men  to  win  some,  and 
preaching  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of 
law)  that  we  say  (that  we  might), — Let*  us*  do  evil, 
that  good  may  [might]  come  ?  ^  whose  damnation" 
[judgment] — i.e,  the  judgment  of  all  who  act  upon  this 
principle — is  just. — Hence  the  Jews*  supposed  ground 
of  exemption  from  God's  wrath  (ver.  5)  must  be 
abandoned,  as  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  which  is  held 
in  deserved  abhorrence  by  the  common  consent  of 
humanity. 

♦  Omit  **not  rather."  a  «il  (ti)  /wJ.  *  Omit  "let  us,"  1.  Ch. 
vi.  I,  15.     b  rb  Kplfia* 

And  (ivhy),  etc. — A  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  construction  of  this  difficult  verse  is  given  by  J.  Morison : — 
"  Just  carry  forward  mentally  the  why  (rC)  of  the  preceding 
query,  and  regard  the  verb  (iroi^crcD/tcK),  which  we  translate 
*  we  might  do,'  as  fA^  angular  paint  in  which  two  distinct  lines  of 
thought  meet  and  blend^ — a  primary  and  interrogative  line,  and  a 
surb<>rdinate  and  affirmative  line.  Thus  : — And  why  might  we 
not — as  we  be  slandered,  and  as  some  give  out  that  we  say 
that  we  might— do  evil  that  good  may  come?"  There  is 
another  rendering  of  this  verse  given  by  Alford  which  may  be 
preferred  by  some : — And  (why  should  we)  not  [say] — as  we 
be  slanderously  reported,  and  as  some  affirm  that  we  say, — 
Let  us  do  evil  that  good  might  come  ? 

'*  One  of  the  most  seductive  aiguments  of  infidelity  grounds 
itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Christian 
f&thers  asserting  the  lawfiUness  of  deceit  for  a  good  purpose. 
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That  the  Others  held,  almost  without  exception,  that  '  wholly 
without  breach  of  duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  teachers  and  heads 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  intermix  false- 
hoods with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
the  advantage  of  mankind,*  is  the  unwilling  confession  of  Ribof. 
St  Jerome,  as  is  shown  by  the  citations  of  this  learned  theologian, 
boldly  attributes  this  management  {falsitatem  dispensativam) 
even  to  the  apostles  themselves.  But  why  speak  I  of  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  the  opponents  of  Christianity?  Alas !  to  this 
doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  practices  derived  from  it,  we  must 
attribute  the  utter  corruption  of  the  religion  itself  for  so  many 
ages,  and  even  now  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  By  a  system  of  accommodating  truth  to  falsehood,  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  gradually  changed  the  lif^  and  light  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  very  superstitions  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  disperse,  and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order 
to  christianize  Paganism.  At  this  very  hour  Europe  groans  and 
bleeds  in  consequence. 

"  An  honest  man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer  light  than  that 
of  history.  He  knows  that  by  sacrificing  the  law  of  his  reason 
to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  purchases  the  sword 
with  the  loss  of  the  arm  that  is  to  wield  it.  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  moral  being  are  the  ground  and  condition  of  all 
other  duties  ;  and  to  set  our  nature  at  strife  with  itself  for  a  good 
purpose  implies  the  same  sort  of  prudence  as  a  priest  of  Diana 
would  have  manifested  who  should  have  proposed  to  dig  up 
the  celebrated  foundations  of  the  mighty  temple  at  Ephesus,  in 
order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt-offerings  on  its  altars.  Truth, 
virtue,  and  happiness  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
but  cannot  be  divided.  They  subsist  by  a  mutual  co-inherence 
which  gives  a  shadow  of  divinity  even  to  our  human  nature." 
'^Ccltridge, 

Ver.  9. — What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  then  as 
the  advantage  of  the  Jew  over  the  Gentile,  whether  he 
turned  it  to  account  or  not,  is  much  in  ever}''  respect 
(vers.  I — 8) }  are  we  better  than  they"  [Do  we  put 
forth  a  defence  in  our  own  behalf  (before  the  tribune  of 
God)]  ?       No,  in   no  wise   [No,   certainly] :     for  we 
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have  before  proved*  [impeached]  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  [of  being]  all  under  the  power 
of  sin  and  so  subject  to  its  penalty ; 

Do  we  put  forth  a  defence  in  our  own  behalf  (irpocxo- 
ftc^a)? — The  verb  in  the  active  («po€;(ciy),  in  its  neuter  branch, 
means  '*  to  excel  f  but  it  has  no  such  import  in  the  middle  voice. 
The  ordinary  renderings — Do  we  excel  (in  character)  ?  or,  Are 
we  excelled  (by  the  Gentiles)  ?  or,  Are  we  (Gentiles)  preferred 
before  (the  Jews),  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  use  or  tense  of 
the  word.  The  word  in  its  medial  import,  as  J.  Morison  shows 
by  classical  examples,  is  *'  to  hold  (something)  before  oneself, 
— to  put  forth  ^something)  as  a  plea  on  one's  own  behalf." 
Meyer  renders  it,  "What  then  have  we  an  excuse?"  and 
Fritzsche,  "  What  then  ?  do  we  excuse  ourselves  ?  " 

The  apostle  here  makes  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  regarding  the  case  from  their  point  of  view.  Having 
defended  the  statement  that  the  possession  of  the  Scriptures, 
when  intrinsically  considered,  is  a  privilege,  he  asks  the  question 
whether  his  insisting  upon  this  fact  does  not  amount  to  his 
putting  forth  a  defence  on  behalf  of  his  coimtrymen,  both  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness  and  to  exempt  them  from  the 
just  wrath  of  Gk>d  against  unrighteousness. 

Under  Sin. — Under  his  sway — ^beneath  his  chariot  wheels 
— his  helpless  and  hapless  slaves — ^like  the  forest  trees  as  they 
bend  to  the  blast. 

Ver,  10. — As  it  is  written,*  There  is  none  righteous 
— i.e,  there  is  no  single  member  of  the  human  family 
wlio  exhibits  the  righteousness  required  by  God  in  all 
his  self-ward,  man-ward,  and  divine  relations,  no,  not 
one'  (Ps.  xiv.  i — 3) :  - 

!•  Ps.  v.  9,  X.  7,  xiv.  I — 3,  xxxvi.  I,  cxl.  3  ;  Isa.  lix.  7,  8.  2.  Gen. 
viii.  21  ;  I  Kings  viii.  46 ;  Prov.  xx.  9 ;  £ccl.  vii.  20;  Jas.  iii.  2; 
X  John  i.  8. 

As  it  is  written. — In  vers,  xo— 18  there  are  grouped 
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together  Old  Testament  quotations  in  support  of  the  previous 
impeachment  of  general  sinfulness  against  the  Jews  as  well  as 
the  Gentiles.  These  related  passages  are  skilfully  woven 
together  and  cited  generally  from  the  Septuagint.  The  apostle, 
however,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  modifies  their  form, 
yet  without  altering  their  substance.  The  quotations  divide 
themselves  under  three  heads: — i.  A  general  averment  of 
universal  sinfulness, — whether  the  review  be  taken  of  the 
present  or  the  past  history  of  mankind  (vers.  10 — 12). 
2.  A  specific  charge  as  to  social  transgressions — (a)  in  words 
(vers.  13, 14),  and  {b)  in  works  (vers.  15 — 17).  3.  The  source 
of  this  sinful  state  (ver.  18). 

"  The  passages  quoted  describe  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
times  of  David  and  the  prophets ;  but  indirecdy  of  all  times, 
since  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  always  and  every- 
where. In  Ps.  xiv.  the  general  application  is  most  obvious, 
and  hence  it  is  quoted  first." — P,  Schaff, 

None  righteous. — "  The  natural  man  is  a  spiritual  monster. 
His  heart  is  where  his  feet  should  be,  fixed  upon  earth ;  his 
heels  are  lifted  up  against  heaven,  which  his  heart  should  be 
set  on.  His  face  is  towards  hell ;  his  back  towards  heaven. 
He  loves  what  he  should  hate,  and  hates  what  he  should  love ; 
joys  in  what  he  ought  to  mourn  for,  and  mourns  for  what  he 
ought  to  rejoice  in ;  glories  in  his  shame,  and  is  ashamed  of 
his  glory ;  abhors  what  he  should  desire,  and  desires  what  he 
should  abhor." — Boston. 

No,  not  one. — ^The  apostle's  description  points  to  the  most 
perfect  and  absolute  universality  of  sin,  and  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  ^^  impious  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  "  (Stuaii\ 
nor  to  the  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  a  collective 
sense,  and  not  to  particular  persons  {Taylor),  If  the  doctrine 
of  universal  depravity  "  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and 
fully,  it  must  be  because  no  words  can  do  it ;.  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of  terms  or  phrases, 
however  contrived  and  heaped  one  upon  another,  determi- 
nately  to  signify  any  such  thing.'*  —  President  Edwards^ 
"  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,"  p.  241.    See  also  Haldaney  in  loco, 

Ver,  II. — ^There  is  none  that  undcrstandeth^  his 
duty  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being,  there  is  none 
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that  seeketh  after*  [no  one  who  is  (as  the  one  aim  of 
life)  seeking  out]  God  so  as  to  know  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self, and  the  relation  He  sustains  to  us  and  we  to  Him, 
with  a  view  to  serve  and  glorify  Him. 

1.  Deut.  xxxii.  29  ;  Prov.  i.  7 ;  Isa.  i.  3,  ▼.  13  —20  ;  Jer.  ix.  24 ; 
Luke  xix.  42 — 44 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  cf,  Eph.  iv.  18.  a  ^  U^ifrw  :  note 
the  force  of  the  present — is  (habitually)  as  the  one  aim  of  his  life 

Understandeth. — The  chaise  of  spiritual  stupidity  lies  at 
the  doors  of  all  by  nature  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Jer.  x.  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ; 
(f.  John  xii.  40).  "  Empty  indeed  is  the  man,  however  learned 
in  all  besides,  who  is  without  the  knowledge  of  God.  AU  arts 
and  sciences  are  vanity  without  this  basis." — Calvin. 

In  all  human  wickedness  there  is  an  element  more  or  less 
of  ignorance,  and  it  is  this  possibly  which  differentiates  the  sin 
of  men  from  that  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  (Luke  xxiii.  34 ; 
John  xvi.  3 ;  Acts  iii.  17,  xiii.  27 ;  i  Cor.  ii.  8;  i  Tim.  i.  13  ; 
c/.  John  ix,  41,  XV.  22.) 

Ver.  12. — They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way^  of 
God's  commandments,  following  the  by-paths  of  sin  and 
error,  they  are  together — i.e.  as  one  man — become 
unprofitable*'  [corrupt,  useless] — j>.  they  do  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created ;  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good  [doing  goodness] — i,e.  moral  goodness, 
the  essence  of  which  is  love,  no,  not  [so  much  as]  one 
(Ps.  xiv.  I — 3). 

1.  Gen.  iii.  4—6;  Ps.  cxix.  176;  Eccl.  vii.  29;  Isa.  liii.  6. 
a  vxp'^^^frap  (of  no  use  like  a  dead  carcase  or  putrid  meat). 
2.  Isa.  V.  1,2;  Jer.  xxiv.  2  ;  Ezek.  xv.  2 — 6 ;  Matt.  xiii.  48,  xxL 
19 ;  Luke  xiii.  6—10 ;  John  xv.  6. 

Gone  out  of  the  ivay. — Every  sin  we  commit  is  like 
takmg  a  step  further  back  from  God  :  and  return  is  rendered 
{"M>.ossible  without  divine  assistance,  as  Satan  cuts  the  bridges 
I  >enmd  man  in  his  retreating  downward  path ;  and  also  as  every 
laisc  step  necessitates  another— rather  indeed  many— as  the 
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author  of  Waverley  Novels  knew  to  his  cost,  and  left  it  on 
record, — 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  ! 

Or  again,  as  Schiller  more  philosophically  puts  it,^* 

This  is  the  very  curse  of  evil  deed, 
That  of  new  evil  it  becomes  the  seed. 

Unprofitable. — ^The  word  implies  that  men  do  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  put  into  the  world ;  they  do 
not  yield,  by  their  lips  and  in  their  lives,  glory  to  God ;  they 
are  not  "to  the  praise  of  His  glory*'  (Eph.  i.  12).  But, 
though  thby  are  thus  useless  and  corrupt,  yet  God  uses  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Cyrus,  to  effect 
His  pleasure  and  purposes  unwillingly  or  even  against  their 
will(£xod.  ix.  16;  Jer.  xxv.  9;  Isa.  jdiv.  28;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10) — 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that  criminals  who  have  proved 
themselves  useless  and  corrupt  members  of  society  are  in  times 
of  war  turned  to  profitable  account  by  being  compelled  to 
carry  arms  and  to  fight  their  country's  battles. 

**  There  is  no  creature  on  earth  that  does  not  fulfil  its 
mission  except  man  ;  none  that  does  not  promote  God's  glory 
except  the  one  that  boasts  His  image.  AU  God's  works  praise 
Him.  The  song  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  chime  of 
the  sea  waves,  the  sighing  of  the  wind — all  creatures,  all  sights, 
all  sounds,  are  full  of  worship.  Man,  once  the  high  pnest 
of  creation,  the  m3rsterious  yet  glorious  link  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  has  put  off  his  Eden  robes,  and  no 
longer  ministers  a  holy  Levite  before  the  Lord." — H.  Gill. 

Ver.  13. — Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  breath- 
ing out  the  noxious  odours  of  corruption,  and  ready  to 
swallow  up  and  devour  ;*  with  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit ; '  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips' 
— i.e.  malice  is  secreted  within,  ever  ready,  as  occasion 
offers,  to  dart  forth  against  those  who  cross  their  path 
(Ps.  cxl.  3) : 

I.  Jer.  v.  6,    2.  Matt  xxvL  49.    3.  Jas.  iiL  6u 
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Deceit. — ^This  is  a  quality  which  appears  in  the  niuseiyy  and 
proves  difficult  to  restrain.  We  meet  it  but  too  often  when 
self-interest  requires  its  aid.  Deceit,  however,  is  a  policy  as 
short-sighted  as  it  is  despicable. 

Ver.  14. — Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing^  and 
bitterness^ — ijt,  utterances  intended  to  wound  and  give 
pain  (Ps.  X.  7): 

1.  Job  i.  1 1,  iL  9 ;  Jer.  zziii.  10 ;  Matt  lonrL  74.  2-  Ps.  hdv. 
3  ;  Jas.  iii.  6. 

Cursing  and  bitterness. — Persons  ill  at  ease,  oMiscious 
of  guih,  disappointed,  baffled,  disloyal  and  disaffected,  under 
the  fond  delusion  of  finding  relief  to  their  misery,  give  vent  not 
unfrequently  to  malignant  imprecations,  or  to  those  utterances 
which  are  calculated — and  too  often  designed — ^to  wound  and 
to  give  pain. 

Ver.  15. — Their  feet  arc  swift  to  shed  blood :  * 

L  Prov.  i.  II,  12,  16 ;  Hosea  iv.  2 ;  John  viiL  44. 

Yer.  16. — Destruction  and  misery^  are  in  their 
ways: 

1.  Prov.  xiii.  15  ;  cf.  v.  3 — 12,  xxiii.  29—33. 

Ver,  17. — And  the  way  of—ue,  conducting  and  con- 
ducive to — peace  between  man  and  man,  in  opposition 
to  the  way  of  destruction  and  misery,  have  they  not 
known  [they  did  not  know] — 1>.  cared  not  to  know : 

The  way  of  peace. — If  the  planets  of  our  solar  system 
were  to  move  independently  of  the  sun,  they  would  cease  to 
revolve  in  their  orbits,  and  clash  one  against  another.  Thus, 
when  men  are  separated  from  God  through  sin,  they  wander 
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out  of  their  right  courses,  and  '*  there  is  confusion  and  every 
evil  work  "  (Jas.  iii.  16).  Christ  alone  solves  the  problem  of 
how  there  can  be  on  earth  '*  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
The  uplifted  Christ,  in  drawing  men  (John  xiL  32)  unto  Himself, 
brings  them  into  contact  and  unison  with  each  other,  just  as 
the  magnet  not  only  attracts  the  steel  filings  to  itself,  but  these 
to  themselves. 

Ver.  18. — There  is  no  [not]  fcar^ — U,  awe— of  God 
as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  universe — before  their  eyes 
proving  a  regulative  and  restraining  principle. 

1.  Gen.  xxxix.  9,  xliL  18. 

**This  quotation  goes  back  to  the  fountain  of  the  various 
sins  enumerated.  The  fear  of  God,  or  piety,  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  and  the  mother  of  virtue ;  the  want  of  that  fear,  or 
impiety,  is  the  beginning  of  folly  and  the  mother  of  vice  "  (P. 
Schaff).  Or,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  expresses  it,  "  The  want  of  this 
fear  is  the  absence  of  religious  principle,  the  sum  of  human 
corruption,  the  polluted  source  of  all  practical  eviL** 

Ver.  19. — Now — ^to  pass  on  to  an  acknowledged  fact  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  foregoing  announcements,  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  full  force  (vers.  10 — 18) — we — ue. 
all  who  rightly  consider  the  subject  in  hand — know  that 
what  things  soever  the  law — ue.  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  in  particular  the  above  (or similar)  passages 
(vers.  10—18) — saith,»it  saith»>  [speaketh]  to  them — U. 
for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  those — who  are  under  '^ 
[in — ijt.  within,  not  without,  the  precincts  and  pale  of] 
the  law :  with  this  design  amongst  others,  that  every 
mouth  (open  in  self-justification)  may  [might]  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world — the  Jews  forming  no 
exception — may  [might]  become  in  conscious  self- 
conviction*  guilty  before  <"  [liable  to  pay  penalty  to] 
God — to  whom  satisfaction  for  sin  is  due. 
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Justified  (Sucau^). — It  is  a  pictorial  and  forensic  word,  and 
suggests  a  trial,  a  forum  or  court,  a  judge,  etc.  Ancauxu  is  used 
as  the  opposite  to  ''  condemn  "  (Matt  xii.  37),  and  signifies  not 
to  make  righteous,  but  to  account  a  person  to  be  righteous,  or 
sometimes  to  make  out  a  person  to  be  righteous. — Luke  x.  29, 
xvi.  15,  xviii.  14;  ch.  iL  13,  iii.  24,  26,  28,  30,  iv.  2,  5, 
V.  I,  9,  vi.  7,  viii.  30,  33;  Gal.  ii.  16,  17,  iii.  8,  11,  24, 
V.  4;  I  Cor.  iv.  4,  vi.  II ;  i  Tim.  iii.  16;  Tit.  iii  7;  Jas. 
ii.  21,  24,  25.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied  to 
persons^  not  to  actions  ;  twice,  however,  to  a  qucUity  personified 
(Matt.  xi.  19;  Luke  viL  35).  As  far  as  the  classical  usage 
of  the  word  is  concerned,  J.  Morison  observes,  "  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  be  any  instance  extant,  in  any  classical 
writer,  in  which  Sucotocii  means  to  make  (intrinsically)  right 
or  righteous;'*  at  least,  "when  a  person  is  the  object  of 
its  action."  In  the  Septuagint  there  is  one  solitary  instance 
in  which  the  word  is  used  as  meaning  to  make  {intrinsically) 
right  or  righteous  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  analogous  Hebrew 
verb  (in  its  two  conjugatives,  pihel  and  hiphil)  is  of  a  judicial 
and  forensic  import.  The  Hebrew  word  in  Pihd  occurs 
five  times  (Job  xxxii.  2,  xxxiii.  32;  Jer.  iii.  11;  Ezek.  xvi. 
51,  52);  and  in  Jfiphil  Vvrtlvt  (Exod.  xxiii.  7  ;  Deut.  xxv.  i ; 
2  Sam.  XV.  4;  I  Kings  viii.  32 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  23  ;  Job  xxvii.  5  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  3;  Prov.  xvii.  15;  Isa.  v.  23,  1.  8,  liii.  11;  Dan. 
xii.  3). — See  ^.  Morison,  in  loco. 

In  the  episde  to  Diognetus  (chap,  ix.),  published  in  the  works 
of  Justin  Martyr,  there  is  an  important  passage  showing  that 
the  forensic  import  of  Succuocd  was  no  new  doctrine  of  the 
reformation  period.  "  God  gave  up  His  own  Son  a  ransom 
for  us,  the  holy  for  the  unholy,  the  innocent  for  the  wicked,  the 
righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  the  incorruptible  for  the  corrup- 
tible, the  immortal  for  the  mortal.  For  what  else  could  cover 
our  sins  but  His  righteousness  ?  In  whom  was  it  possible  for 
us,  the  unholy  and  ungodly,  to  be  justified,  but  in  the  Son  of 
God  alone  ?  Oh,  sweet  interchange  I  Oh,  unsearchable  con- 
trivance !  Oh,  unlooked-for  blessing ! — that  the  transgression 
of  man  should  be  hidden  in  a  righteous  One,  and  that  the 
righteousness  of  One  should  justify  man's  transgressions." 

In  the  judgment  of  God. — An  addition  of  solemn  im- 
port I     The  all-searching  eye  of  God  will  try  our  inward  as 
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well  as  outward  acts.  None  can  stand  out  of  Christ  the  divine 
scrutiny.  The  world  may  canonize  and  immortalize,  extol  and 
deify  her  heroes;  but  God  will  perceive  in  a  moment  their 
defects,  like  the  artist  who,  when  a  piece  of  marble  had  been 
selected  as  perfecdy  suitable  for  his  sculpturing,  in  an  instant 
detected  a  slight  flaw  that  had  escaped  all  notice,  rendering,  in 
his  eyes,  the  block  useless ;  and  he  refused  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  tools,  his  pains  and  his  genius,  upon  it. 

For  through  law  is  knowledge  of  sin. — ^The  connexion 
is  obvious  between  the  two  clauses  in  the  verse,  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  office  of  law  in  a  £adlen  world.  It  points  out,  reveals, 
and  brings  home  to  a  man,  through  the  Spirit's  influence,  his 
shortcomings,  the  distance  he  is  ofl"  from  the  righteousness 
which  God  requires  him  to  possess  and  exhibit ;  but  does  not 
enable  him  to  imdo  the  past,  destroy  the  power  and  principle 
of  sin  within,  or  to  lead  a  peifectly  correct  and  holy  liife  in  the 
future.  The  office  of  the  law  may  be  compared  in  this  respect 
to  that  of  the  mirror,  showing  to  us  our  deformity  and 
dirt,  but  which  cannot  remove  them ;  or  to  that  of  the  yard 
measure,  accurately  enough  informing  us  of  the  shortness  of  our 
material,  but  which  can  improve  neither  its  quality  nor  its  size ; 
or  to  that  of  the  stethoscope,  enabling  the  ph)rsician  to  discover 
the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  but  which  cannot  remedy 
the  mischief  going  on  within. 

The  knowledge  of  sin  gained  through  the  law  is  the  preli- 
minary condition  fox  its  removaL 


Ver.  21. — But — ^in  contradistinction  to  past  ages — 
now — in  these  last  days — ^the  righteousness  of  God 
[God's  righteousness] — provided  for  man  who  lacks  a 
righteousness  of  his  own — without  [apart  from]  the* 
law — i.e,  independently  of  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  law — is  [has  been]  manifested*  as  an  historical 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  God-man,  and  so  no  longer  a  gift 
predicted  and  promised,^  being  witnessed  by  [testified 
to,  attested  by]  the  law  and  the  prophets* — j>.  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  so  no  mere  conception 
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or  crotchet  of  the  apostle,  nor  the  o/if^rthought  but  the 
/(?r<rthought  of  God ; 

*  Omit ''  the.**  a  irci^oyt p<»rai.  L  Ch.  xvL  26 ;  2  Tim.  L  10 ; 
Tit  L  3.     2.  Acts  xxvi.  22 ;  ch.  L  a ;  i  Pet  i.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  10. 

Vers,  21 — 26. — ^To  the  careless  and  unenlightened  this 
paragraph  will  afford  little  or  no  interest ;  by  them  it  will  be 
regarded,  no  doubt,  as  verbose,  obscure,  and  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  anxious  inquirer  and  to  the  true  believer  it 
will  be  a  passage  highly  prized  and  diligently  studied,  sentence 
by  sentence,  phrase  by  phrase,  word  by  word.  In  no  other 
place  in  the  sacred  volume  is  the  scheme  of  salvation  so  for- 
mally and  systematically  stated.  Here  is  the  very  "  marrow  of 
divinity,"  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  nut- 
shelL  To  imderstand  these  verses  is  practically  to  understand 
the  entire  epistle,  and  to  misunderstand  them  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  misunderstanding  the  whole  evangelical  system. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be  thus  given.  The 
Christian  era  has  ushered  in  a  new  order  of  things.  God's 
righteousness  provided  for  man,  who  lacks  a  righteousness  of 
his  own,  is  no  longer  hidden,  or  a  subject  of  prediction  and 
promise.  It  has  been  manifested  as  an  historical  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  a  gift  outside  the  province  of  law, 
independent  of  its  conditions  and  requirements.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  afterthought  of  God  nor  the  invention  of  the  apostle. 
It  is  testified  to,  and  attested  by  the  Old  Testament  Scriptiu^es 
(ver.  21). 

To  be  explicit,  this  divine  righteousness  may  be  ours  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  offered  to  all  indiscriminately — 
altogether  apart  from  all  such  considerations  as  race,  culture, 
and  moral  fitness.  It  is,  however,  the  personal  possession  of 
those  alone  who  believe.  It  is  thus  tendered  to  all,  upon 
one  and  the  same  condition,  for  one  simple  reason.  In 
regard  to  the  relation  that  all  men  everywhere  sustain  to  God's 
righteousness,  there  is  no  recognizable  nor  real  difference 
(ver.  22). 

This  assertion  is  not  too  sweeping.  Jew  and  Gentile,  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  men,  shared  in  Adam's  guilt,  inherit 
his  nature,  and  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Hence  all, 
without  a  single  exception,  have,  as  far  as  their  own  personal 
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the  law]  and  Elijah  [the  representative  of  the  prophets]  were 
witnesses  to  Christ.  "  The  New  Testament  lies  concealed  in 
the  Old  :  the  Old  Testament  lies  revealed  in  the  New."  The 
theme  of  the  apostie  was — to  quote  the  words  of  J.  Morison — 
"  the  mark  to  which  prophetic  fingers  had  pointed  in  all  preced- 
ing times.  ...  It  was  a  light  that  had  dawned  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  though  it  had  only  now  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
effulgent  glory.  It  had  advanced  with  the  ages,  and  grown 
with  the  growth  of  successive  epochs,  until  *  the  fulness  of  the 
time.'-  It  was  the  solar  centre  of  divine  revelation,  out  of  which 
innumerable  rays  of  light  and  heat  were  emanating,  and  back 
into  which  they  might  all  be  traced." 

Ver,  22. — Even »  [But  (to  be  more  explicit,  I  mean)] 
the  righteousness  of  God  [God's  righteousness]  which 
is  received  by  means  of  faith  of—ue.  in — Jesus  Christ^ 
tendered  unto  all*  [,]  and  resting  upon  all*  them  that 
believe :  tendered  unto  all,  and  resting  upon  all  (classes 
of)  the  believing  indiscriminately,  I  say,  for  in  r^ard  to 
the  relation  they  sustain  to  God's  righteousness  there 
is  no  difference: 

a  ^'  1*  John  iii.  16 ;  Acts  iv.  12  ;  ch.  x.  4 ;  i  John  iii.  23. 
2.  I  Tim.  il  6  :  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  i  John  iL  i,  2.  3,  Isa.  Ixi.  10 ;  Matt. 
zxiL  II  ;  Rev.  xix.  8. 

Unto  all,  and  upon  all,  etc. — Some  regard  these  words 
as  identical,  and  their  repetition  merely  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis and  intensity.  Others  discern,  underlying  the  expression, 
a  metaphor,  such  as  a  river  reaching  to  all,  and  pouring  itself 
over  all  believers,  or  as  a  present  destined  for  a  certain  place  and 
person,  audits  actual  conferment,  or  as  the  sun  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Others,  again,  consider  that  the  ex- 
pressions were  meant  to  refer  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  the 
simplest  interpretation,  and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
other  Scripture  statements,  is  to  place  a  comma  after  the  first 
"  all,"  and  to  refer  the  words  to  two  different  classes  of  persons. 
The  divine  righteousness  is  tendered  to  all  indiscriminately, 
but  reaches  and  benefits  those  only  who  believe. 
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Them  that  believe  (rows  vurrcMirras). — The  present  tense 
of  the  participle  denotes  that  the  rigfateoosness  rests  not  upon 
persons  possessing  a  spasmodicvaA  itimporary^  but  a  present  and 
abiding^  £udL 

No  difference. — Persons  coming  below  a  certain  standard 
are,  as  candidates  or  competitots,  regarded  equally  in  the  light 
of  fsdlures.  There  is  in  one  sense  '*no  difference"  between 
them,  although  in  many  respects  there  may  be  much  difference 
in  their  bodily  and  mental  prowess.  For  instance :  All  the  men 
in  a  village  who  wish  to  enlist  in  the  Life-guards  might  be  re^ 
jected  because  they  came  bdow  the  regulation  height.  There 
would  be  no  difference  between  them  in  regard  to  their  quali- 
fications for  admission,  yet,  compared  with  each  other,  diey 
would  vary  much  in  stature  and  phjrsique.  Or,  again,  all  die 
candidates  for  a  government  examination  might  fail  to  reach 
the  prescribed  standard.  Now,  there  would  be,  doubtless,  a 
wide  difference  between  the  best  and  worst  of  these ;  but  none 
in  relation  to  the  vacant  appointments.  Thus  the  apostle  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  characters  of  men,  and 
in  the  respective  measures  of  their  guilt.  He  does,  however, 
teach  that  in  relation  to  the  need,  offer,  and  efficacy  of  God's 
righteousness  there  is  no  real  difference  and  appreciable  dis- 
tinction. All  alike  stand  in  need  of  the  divine  righteousness ; 
all,  too,  may  in  the  appointed  way  become  possessed  of  this 
gift,  and  attain  unto  the  glory  of  (rod.  In  these  respects  there 
is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  between  man 
and  man,  considered  under  every  phase  of  life ;  none  "  between 
sovereigns,  for  instance,  and  their  meanest  subjects ;  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  most  uncultured ;  between  the  sage  and 
savage :  no  difference  between  the  most  punctilious  Pharisee 
who  observes  every  ceremony  of  the  Church,  and,  gathering  up 
his  garments,  steps  fastidiously  aside  from  every  indecency  of 
social  life,  and  the  most  reckless  offcasts  who  *  rough  it '  on  the 
highways  of  life,  or  riot  and  rot  in  the  lowest  of  our  city  dens  " 
{y,  Morison).  Or,  as  another  has  expressed  this  truth,  *'  Men 
differ  from  one  another  in  moral  character  even  as  they  differ  in 
the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  height  of  the  stature,  or  the  beauty  of 
the  countenance.  But  though  these  differences  appear  to  us 
to  be  very  great,  in  God*s  sight  there  is  but  one  common  level 
of  sin.    On  the  earth's  surface  there  are  high  mountains  and 
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deep  valleys ;  but  if  we  could  rise  with  the  eagle,  and  look 
down  upon  the  earth,  the  mountains  would  be  brought  low,  and 
the  earth  would  appear  as  one  smooth  convex  bend.  And  as 
God  looks  down  from  heaven  His  dwelling-place  upon  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  His  sight  there  is  *  no  difference.'  The  high 
mountain- tops  of  morality,  and  the  deep  valleys  of  degradation 
and  of  sin,  seem  as  one  when  compared  with  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  His  holiness." 

Ver,  23. — For — in  vindication  of  this  sweeping  asser- 
tion— all— Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  the  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  of  men — have*  sinned »i—f>.  in  Adam, 
when  all  came  under  the  power  and  principle  of  sin  as 
regards  its  guilt  and  its  consequences,  and  thus  come 
[fall]  short  of  *»— 1>.  fail  to  attain  unto,  are  unentitled  to, 
and  disqualified  for,  as  far  as  their  own  personal  right- 
eousness is  concerned — the  glory  of  God " — i£,  the  state 
of  outward  and  visible  splendour  belonging  to  God,  and 
which  will  be  revealed  in  a  marvellous  manner  in  Christ 
at  the  second  Advent,  and  shared  in  by  the  redeemed ; 

♦  Omit  "have."  a  fifiaprop,  not  ^naprrjKatn,  1.  Ch.  v.  12  ; 
GaL  iii.  22.  b  vtrTtpovvrai^  (transitive).  2,  John  xvii.  5 ;  ch.  ii. 
7,  10,  viiL  17,  18,  30;  I  Pet  V.  la 

Sinned. — Not  the  perfect  rffiapn^Kaa-t  (have  sinned),  but  the 
aorist  rifuxprov  (sinned),  and  must  not  be  rendered,  as  J.  Morison 
does,  as  "a  historical  fact  in  their  owti  experience  that  they 
ha/i  sinned"  This  chapter  is  a  **  wheel  within  a  wheel,"  nnd 
"the  glory  of  God'*  and  "sinned"  are  links  with  the  fifth 
chapter  (vers.  2,  12).  Man  must  be  viewed  always  in  two 
capacities — as  one  of  a  family,  and  as  a  responsible  individual. 
There  are  only  t^vo  families  to  which  he  can  belong — that  of 
Adam  or  of  Christ.  If  he  sinned,  it  was  in  Adam ;  if  he  is 
righteous,  it  is  in  Christ.  In  neither  case  is  his  distinct  per- 
sonality lost;  but  yet  we  can  never  view  man  aright  inde- 
pendently of  the  two  heads  of  humanity.  The  principle  of 
headship,  equally  with  marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  was  God's 
appointment,  and  this,  like  all  His  other  appointments,  was  for 
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<as  being  such  as  are  justified,"  or  *' inasmuch  as  they  (all)  are 
ustified."  The  line  of  the  apostle's  thought  is  somewhat  un- 
isual.  We  should  have  expected  him  to  have  adduced  his- 
orical  proof  or  the  like  that  man  is  a  sinner :  but  instead  of 
his  he  refers  to  the  scheme  of  redemption  as  evidence  of  this 
act.  Man*8  sinfulness  is  the  underlying  thought  of  justification 
)y  faidi.  This  and  the  two  next  verses  are  rhetorical  rather  than 
ogical. 

Freely. — 8oip«iv=  gratuitously,  after  the  manner  of  a  gift, 
'  without  money  and  without  price,"  without  merit  before  or 
iter  fjEiith,  out  of  God's  pure  liberality. 

By  His  grace  (rg  avrov  ^^rC). — His  (avroO)  by  posi- 
ion  is  emphatic  God*s  grace  is  the  moving  cause  of  justifica- 
ion.  It  is  the  grace  in  God,  not  His  grace  infused  {i.e.  the 
[oodness  in  man),  which  is  here  meant. 

•*  Freely  "  seems  to  point  ^j/  to  the  exclusion  and  negation 
»f  human  merit,  and  desert,  and  secondly  to  the  Being  firom 
rhom  the  gift  descends.  *'  By  His  grace,"  on  the  other  hand, 
lirects  attention, yS^rj/ to  the  Being  from  whom  the  gift  descends, 
md  secondly  to  the  exclusion  of  human  merit  and  desert. 
rbeir  combination  teaches  that ''  if  grace,"  as  Augustine  pithily 
ajTS,  "  be  grace  in  any  way,  it  must  be  grace,  or  gratuitous,  in 
:very  way." 

Redemption  (d^oXvrpoKrcoi^s). — It  is  the  deliverance  fix)m 
he  power  and  principle  of  sin  as  regards  its  guilt  (£ph.  i.  7  ; 
!^oL  L  14)  and  its  moral  consequences  (Tit.  iL  14 ;  i  Pet. 
.  18 ;  ch.  viii.  23)  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  (Xvrpov)  in 
Christ's  death  as  the  crowning  act  of  His  dedicated  and  devoted 
ife  (Matt  xx.  28 ;  Mark  x.  45  ;  i  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  GaL  i.  4 ;  £ph. 
.  7  ;  I  Tim.  iL  6 ;  Tit  iL  14 ;  i  Pet.  i.  18,  ii.  24),  the 
ansom  being  for  all  (Matt.  xx.  28 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  6),  offered  to 
!}od  (i  John  ii.  i,  2),  and  an  outflow  of  His  grace  (ch.  iiL 
r4;  2  Cor.  v.  19). 

The  wondrous  deed  1  or  shall  I  call  it  more 
A  wonder  in  omnipotence  itself? 

The  ransom  [)^^y)  is  for  ally  but  the  redemption  (&irokv- 
•pmtns)  is  effectual  only  for  cUlwho  believe.  The  divine  love  and 
he  divine  gifts  could  not  flow  to  man  until  redemption  had  been 
>rocured.  Before  righteousness  could  be  imputed  to  man, 
te  must  be  ransomed  from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  before  right- 
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eousness  could  be  imparted  to  man,  he  must  be  ransomed  from 
the  moral  consequences  of  sin.  These  latter  blessings  are  pos- 
sessed in  measure  here,  and  perfectly  hereafter. 

Although  redemption  was  procured  by  the  pajrment  of  a 
ransom,  yet  we  must  avoid  regarding  Christ's  work  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  light  of  a  mercantile  transaction.  ^'  Christ*s  work 
of  redemption,"  as  Macdonell  justi^  states,  "however  mysterious, 
seems  to  spring  from  a  deep  and  mtimate  relationship  to  those 
whom  He  redeems.  It  is  not  only  because  He  suffers  what  they 
ought  to  have  suffered  that  mercy  has  become  possible ;  but 
because  He  who  suffered  and  did  such  things  bore  some  deep 
and  mysterious  relation  to  the  spirits  of  those  for  whom  He 
suffered  and  acted ;  so  that  every  pang  He  felt,  and  every  act 
He  did,  vibrated  to  the  extremities  of  tiiat  body  of  which  He  is 
the  head,  and  placed  not  their  acts,  but  the  actors  themselves, 
in  a  new  relation  to  the  divine  government,  and  to  the  fountain 
of  holiness  and  life." — See  Donellan  Lectures^  pp.  140—241. 

Canon  Liddon's  remarks  upon  the  principle  and  extent  of 
redemption  are  worthy  of  carefiil  perusal : — "  As  human  nature 
was  present  in  Adam  when  by  his  representative  sin  he  ruined 
his  posterity ;  so  was  Human  Nature  present  in  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  by  His  voluntary  offering  of  His  sinless  self  He  *  bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree  *  (i  Pet.  iL  24).  Christ  is 
thus  the  second  Head  of  our  race.  Our  nature  is  His  own. 
He  carried  It  with  Him  through  life  to  death.  He  made  It 
do  and  bear  that  which  was  utterly  beyond  Its  native  strength. 
His  Eternal  Person  gave  infinite  merit  to  Its  acts  and  Its 
sufferings.  In  Him  It  died,  rose,  ascended,  and  was  perfectiy 
well-pleasing  to  the  All-Holy.  Thus  by  no  forced  or  artifici^d 
transaction,  but  in  virtue  of  His  existing  representative  relation  to 
the  human  family.  He  gave  Himself  to  be  &rriKvrpov  vtrlp  inamav 
— a  ransom  for  all  (i  Tim.  ii.  6).  In  intention  and  efficacy 
His  sufferings  were  endured  on  behalf  of  all  who  share  His 
human  nature.  In  point  of  fact  they  avail  to  pardon  those  who, 
through  faith,  are  livingly  one  with  Him,  so  that  His  Personal 
Acts  have  become  their  own." — University  Sermons,  1866, 
viii.,  p.  240. 

As  to  the  question  to  whom  the  mnsom  was  paid  in  procuring 
the  redemption,  we  give  an  extract  from  Dr.  Pusey: — "It  has 
been  said,  *  Scripture  is  silent,  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid, 
and  for  what'    Scripture  says,  *  for  what,* — ^the  forgiveness  of 
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sins.  In  whom — i,e.  in  Jesus,  'we  have  redemption  through 
His  Blood,  the  remission  of  our  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
His  grace.'  It  says,  ^from  what*  For  it  says,  *  Christ  purchased 
us  out  of  the  ciurse  of  the  Law.'  It  says  to  whoniy  when  it  says, 
*  Ye  were  redeemed  by  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.*  For  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  God  alone.'* — Sermons  Preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  between  1859-72,  p.  252. 

Ver.  25. — Whom  (as  our  Redeemer)  God  the  moral 
Monarch  of  the  universe  hath*  [openly,  authoritatively] 
set  forth  • — for  the  vindication  and  glory  of  Himself  and 
for  the  observance  and  study  of  men  and  angels — to  be  a 
propitiation^  [as  propitiatoiy] — ue,  as  enabling  God 
consistently  with  His  divine  perfections  to  pardon  and  to 
be  propitious — (available  as  such)  through  faith  resting 
in  His  blood  as  its  home  and  sphere — Le,  in  His  death 
viewed  in  its  sacrificial  aspect,  and  as  the  consummation 
and  crowning  act  of  His  life-long  surrender,  to  declare 
His  righteousness  ^^  [(ist)  for  the  indication  of  His 
righteousness]  in  Himself  and  in  the  moral  administra- 
tion of  the  universe — for  the  remission  ^  of  sins  that 
arc  past  [(requisite)  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
former  sins] — ue.  the  sins  of  those  who  lived  and  died  in 
faith,  before  the  Christian  era,  through  [in  (the  exercise 
of)]  the  forbearance  ®  of  Ood ; 

*  Omit  "hath.*'  a  irpotBero.  b  IXturrrjpiov,  0  *ls  Mfiiiv  rrjs 
^uuuKHTwrfS  avTov.     cl  dta  t^v  Tropccriy,  not  but  rrjt  fropcVfCdf,  nor  bia 

Openly  set  forth. — ^The  atonement  of  Christ  was  not 
niade  "  in  a  comer ; "  it  was  an  exhibition  before  the  whole 
universe,  and  always  and  everywhere  is  to  be  placarded  (irpo- 
cypo^)  by  God's  ministers  (Gal.  iii.  i).  Some  render  irpoiOcro 
not  "  set  forth,'*  but  "  purposed." 

As  propitiatory  (iXaanypiw). — After  all  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  philologists,  the  derivation  of  the  word  in  Greek 
or  Latin  is  uncertain,  and  in  fact  imknown.    The  leading 
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thought  in  the  Greek  word  \&^^to  apf^ease^  to  placaU^  to  win  the 
favour  ofy  to  render  propitiousJ''  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  signifies  to  cover,  and  thence  to  fardon  (Ps.  Ixv.  3, 
Ixxviii.  38 ;  Jer.  xviii.  33) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
propitiation  or  atonement  (Exod.  xxix.  36,  37,  xxx.  10,  15,  16, 
xxxii.  30,  etc.),  in  both  of  which  acts  sins  are  covered  and  as 
it  were  hidden  out  of  sight 

'lAooT^pcov  should  be  regarded  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with 
Bv^uL^  "  sin-offering,"  or  hclBt^uu  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  tiie 
covenant,  not  as  a  substantive,  nor  as  an  adjective  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, for  which  use  there  is  no  authority.  After  J.  Morison 
has  satisfactorily  proved  this  latter  point  he  remarks :  '*  If  Christ 
Jesus  be  set  forth  2&  propitiatory,  then  it  must  be  true  that  He 
was  set  forth  as  a  propitiator,  and  set  forth  as  a  propitiation, 
and  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  set  forth,  too,  as  the 
antitypical  fulfilment  of  all  the  symbols  of  propitiation  that  were 
divinely  instituted  under  preceding  dispensations,^'  Many,  however, 
prefer  the  reference  to  lAiwmjpiov  to  the  golden  lid  which  covered 
the  sacred  ark  upon  which  the  blood  of  a  bullock  and  goat  was 
sprinkled  on  the  yearly  feast  of  expiation  (Exod.  xxv.  17, 
xxxvii.  6  ;  Lev.  xvi.  14  \  Heb.  ix.  5).  This  interpretation  affords 
an  excellent  sense,  and  brings  out  forcibly  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion, acceptance,  and  fellowship  with  God. 

Sin  affects  not  only  man  himself,  but  his  relationship  with  his 
fellow-man,  and,  worse  still,  with  God.  Though  hating  sin,  God 
still  loved,  and  always  loved,  the  world  of  man ;  for  He  Himself 
purposed  from  all  eternity  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  family.  God  could  not  consistendy  with 
His  own  personal  holiness  and  His  other  infinite  perfections,  and 
also  with  the  claims  that  lie  upon  Him  as  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  have  loved  man  unless  the  scheme  of  propitiation 
had  been  devised.  But  as  God  loved  the  world,  He  removed  all 
hindrances  out  of  the  way  of  possessing  and  manifesting  His 
love  by  sending  His  Son  to  die,  "  the  Just  for  the  unjust."  It 
was  only  in  view  of  Christ's  coming  redemptive  work  that  in 
former  times  God  could  pass  by  sins  and  in  any  degree  be 
merciful  and  favourable;  and  it  is  only  in  consideration  of 
Christ's  completed  redemptive  work  that  God,  tfx  a  just  and 
holy  God,  and  viewed  in  regard  to  Himself  as  Ruler  if  the  moral 
universe,  is  enabled  to  pardon  and  to  be  propitious — ready, 
willing,  and  eager  to  forgive,  to  justify,  and  to  glorify. 
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By  faith. — The  heart  of  man  may  be  compared  to  a  room 
towards  which  the  sun  is  shining,  but  does  not  enter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  shutter  being  drawn  up  from  within  by  the  occupant, 
and  of  one  placed  up  outside  by  another.  The  sun  represents 
God's  love  in  its  infinity,  which  shone  for  man  from  all  eternity, 
and  uninterruptedly.  The  inside  shutter  stands  for  man's  aliena- 
tion firom  God,  and  his  unwillingness  for  His  Maker's  presence 
and  glory.  The  outside  shutter  points  to  the  hindrance  which 
God's  holiness,  and  the  claims  which  lie  upon  Him  as  the  moral 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  prove  to  His  love  revealing  itself  to  man. 
The  work  of  Christ  is  propitiatory ;  it  removes,  as  it  were,  the 
outer  shutter.  This  outer  shutter  man  had  no  power  to  raise,  but 
it  is  turw  unconditionally  and  entirely  upliftai.  But  the  intier 
shutter  has  still  to  be  removed  before  the  rays  of  the  divine 
love  can  penetrate  within  the  dark  and  cold  regions  of  the 
human  heart. 

Faith  is  the  hand  which  enables  man  to  open  his  heart  to 
avail  himself  of,  to  realize,  to  enjoy,  the  divine  love,  light,  and 
life. 

In  His  blood. — On  the  whole  it  seems  better  to  take  this 
expression  as  connected  with  "  faith "  than  either  with  "  set 
forth,"  or  with  **  as  propitiatory."  Though  the  exact  phrase, 
•*  faidi  in  His  blood,"  is  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  the  idea  frequently  occurs  (Luke  xxii.  20 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ; 
Heb.  ix.  II,  12  ;  I  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Rev.  i.  5,  v.  9). 

The  life-blood  of  Christ  stands  for  His  death,  viewed  both 
in  its  sacrificial  aspect  and  as  the  crowning  and  completive  act 
of  His  earthly  course  of  perfect  and  perfectiy  uninterrupted 
obedience.  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross  presupposes  and 
requires  His  incarnation  and  His  dedicated  and  devoted  life 
for  its  efficacy  ;  and  it  anticipates  and  assures  us  of  His  resur- 
rection and  glorification  and  future  return  because  of  its  efficacy. 
The  cross  is  the  central  point  in  His  redemptive  work ;  it  is 
the  place  from  which  the  Christian  starts  on  his  heavenly 
course,  and  which  he  daily  visits. 

The  preposition  "in"  (cv)  His  blood  implies  the  idea  of  rest, 
recumbency,  repose.  Faith  is  not  like  the  electric  ball  which 
flies  back  immediately  it  touches  the  object  to  which  it  has 
been  attracted  ;  but  is  like  the  needle  which  is  drawn  towards 
the  loadstone  and  can  rest  nowhere  else. 
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The  possessive  pronoun  His  (avrov)  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  Its  position  in  the  Greek  renders  it  emphatic. 
It  is  His  blood  that  "speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel"  (Heb.  xiL  24);  it  is  His  blood  that  effects  what  "all 
the  blood  on  Jewish  altars  shed  "  failed  to  effect  (Heb.  x.  4) ; 
it  is  His  blood  which  alone  can  give  pardon,  peace,  and  purity ; 
it  is  His  blood  which,  though  shed  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
is  equally  efficacious  now  as  ever;  it  is  His  blood  which 
will  furnish  an  endless  theme  of  praise  for  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. 

For  indication  (cis  S^Sci^iv). — The  idea  is  the  pomting 
out,  as  with  the  finger,  and  may  be  rendered  "  for  declaration, 
exhibition,  manifestation,  or  indication,*'  etc 

Passing  by. — ^The  apostle,  by  the  use  of  irapco-ts  {preter- 
mission) instead  of  a</»€(ri9  {forgiveness^  did  not  intend  to  teach 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  in  former  times  was  merely  symbolical, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  in  limbo.  His  purpose 
was  far  otherwise.  By  the  unusual  word — a  word  found  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  at  all  in  the  Septuagint 
— the  necessity  of  "  Christ  as  propitiatory  "  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  receives  great  prominence.  God  passed  by  sins  in  the 
Old  Testament  times,  but  in  consideration  of  the  redemptive 
price  to  be  paid. 

And  suppose,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  that  this 
price,  in  due  course,  had  not  been  forthcoming,  then  the 
**  passing  by "  must  have  ceased ;  the  sword  of  divine  justice 
must  have  been  unsheathed,  and  the  punishment  rendered  to 
the  full  extent.  But  as  God  had  designed  the  scheme  of 
propitiation,  and  Christ  had  said  "Lo!  I  come  ...  to  do 
Thy  will,  O  God"  (Heb.  x.  7),  redemption  was  sure  and 
certain,  and  the  passing  by  rested  upon  a  condition  that  was 
in  truth  no  condition,  and  upon  a  contingent  that  was  no 
contingent.  And  though,  viewing  the  matter  in  one  light,  in 
the  light  of  persons  supposed  to  be  spectators,  God  could  be 
said  to  pass  by  or  pretermit  the  former  sins ;  yet,  looking  at 
the  matter  in  another  light,  remembering  the  certainty  of  the 
atonement,  and  that  with  God  there  is  no  counting  like  with 
us  by  time,  the  passing  by  and  pretermission  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  amounted  to  and  might  be  styled  forgiveness  in  regard 
to  those  who  lived  and  died  in  faith  before  the  Christian  dis- 
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pensation.  "Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth 
iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of 
His  heritage.  .  •  •  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea"  (Mic.  vii.  18,  19). 

Ver,  26. — To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  His 
righteousness  [ — (2nd)  With  a  view  to  the  indication 
of  His  righteousness  (in  dealing  with  sin)  in  the  present 
time  (answering  to  His  passing  it  by  in  times  past)]  :  in 
order  that  He  might  be  (accounted)  just  [righteous], 
and  the  justifier  of  [even  (when)  justifying — ue.  account- 
ing righteous]  him  which  believeth  [him  who  is  of 
— 1>.  who  derives  his  spiritual  being  and  distinctive 
character  from — faith]  in  Jesus. 

With  a  view  to  the  indication  of  His  righteous- 
ness. — ^This  clause  is  not  subordinate  to,  but  co-ordinate  with, 
the  clause  "  for  indication  of  His  righteousness  "  (ver.  25),  and 
depends  upon  **  whom  God  set  forth  as  propitiatory.*'  The 
two  co-ordinate  clauses,  however,  run  somewhat  parallel,  and 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  first  is  taken  up  in  the  second  of 
them,  especially  if  the  correct  reading  be  "  with  a  view  to  t/ie 
(riff)  indication  of  His  righteousness."  There  is  a  variation  in 
the  preposition  employed,  in  the  two  parallel  clauses  —  ci? 
("  for  ")  and  wpos  ("  with  a  view  to  ").  In  their  import  there  is 
only  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  They  might  be  used  almost 
interchangeably  without  materially  afifecting  the  sense.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  is  rather  the  stronger,  and  may  represent  the 
chief  and  main  purpose,  or  the  purpose  which  the  apostle 
desired  to  draw  more  especial  attention  to,  and  which  prin- 
cipally and  personally  concerned  his  readers. 

Righteous — in  justifying. — J.  Morison,  after  quoting  and 
rejecting  Basil  Cooper's  rendering,  **so  that  He  may  be  righteous 
(Sucoiov)  and  the  enrighteouser  (SucoioiWa)  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus,"  writes, — "We  must  be  content,  it  would  appear,  to 
forego  the  beautiful  paronomasia  of  the  original."  But  is  this 
the  case?  May  we  not  translate  the  sentence,  ** In  order  that 
He  may  be  (accoimted)  righteous  even  in  (the  act  of)  account- 
ing righteous  him  who  is  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus?" 
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David  Brown  bursts  out,  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  this 
passage,  in  the  following  strain : — *'  Glorious  paradox  I  *  Just  in 
punishing/  and  '  merciKil  in  pardoning/  men  can  understand ; 
but  'just  in  justifying  the  guilty'  startles  them.  But  the  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  Christ's  blood  resolves  the  paradox 
and  harmonizes  the  seemingly  discordant  elements.  For  in 
that '  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,' 
yusiice  has  full  satisfaction ;  and  in  that  '  we  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him,'  Mercy  has  her  heart's  delight.'* 

Just — justifier. — Concerning  the  infidelity  of  men  respect- 
ing the  atonement  so  clearly  revealed  in  this  verse.  Dr.  Pusey 
exclaims,  *'  Why  have  we  disputing  instead  of  adoring ;  ques- 
tioning instead  of  thanksgiving ;  coldness  instead  of  the  fire  of 
love  ?  It  is  because  men  live  so  much  in  the  things  of  time 
and  sense,  and  think  so  little  of  Him  who  never  foigetteth  us. 
Oh,  sursum  corda,  sursum  corda  I  One  earnest,  steadfast,  pierc- 
ing, longing,  loving  gaze  into  heaven  will  reveal  to  thee  more 
than  all  this  world's  disputings,  nay,  than  any  argument,  for 
*  flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal '  it  unto  thee,  but  thy  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." — University  Sermons^  p.  262. 

Ver.  27. — Where  is  boasting  then  [Where  then  (as 
we  review  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  justification 
which  we  have  now  reached)  is  the  (self-glorifying) 
glorying  (so  universal,  habitual,  and  obtrusive  among 
my  countrymen,  respecting  personal  merit,  national 
traditions,  and  church  privileges)] }  It  is  excluded — 
i.e,  it  has  no  legitimate  place  left  for  itself.  By  what 
[manner  of]  law  • — i£.  divine  enactment  ?  Is  it  by  that 
of — />.  enjoining — [the]  works  so  confidently  relied 
upon  by  the  Jews?  Nay:  but  by  the*  [a]  law^ — i,e. 
a  divine  enactment — of — i.e,  enjoining — faith  in  Christ. 

a  ita  iroiov.     ♦  Omit  "  the."     1.  John  vi.  29 ;  i  John  iii.  23. 

Then. — Having  erected  the  Temple  of  Justification  by 
faith,  the  apostle  surveys  the  building  with  spiritual  ecstasy, 
and  crowns  it  with  "  a  wreath  of  corollaries."  The  same  spirit 
which  animated  king  David  when  Michal  saw  him  **  leaping 
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and  dancing  before  the  Lord,"  as  ''  they  brought  up  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  with  shouting  and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet " 
(3  Sam.  vL  15,  16),  now  fills  the  soul  of  Paul,  as  he  reviews 
the  glorious  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

The  glorifying. — We  may  glory,  but  not  in  self,  or  in 
what  brings  glory  to  self.  We  may  glory  in  God  (ch.  v.  11), 
in  Christ  (i  Cor.  i.  31 ;  Gal.  vi.  14),  in  what  God  has  revealed 
to  us  (Jer.  ix.  33,  24),  in  what  God  enables  us  to  do,  to  be,  or 
to  suffer  (ch.  v.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10,  30),  and  in  what  God  has 
provided  for  us  in  the  past  or  for  the  future  (i  Thess.  ii.  19), 
so  long  as  we  do  so  in  a  humble,  thankful,  adoring  spirit. 

By  ivhat  manner  of  law  ? — ^This  clause  has  sorely  per- 
plexed inost  commentators,  owing  to  their  failing  to  see  the 
light  in  which  the  aposde  is  surveying  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion in  vers.  27 — 31.  Law  does  not  here  mean  principle,  system, 
or  scheme,  but  commandmmt^  enactment^  and  authority, 
Morison  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in  his  note  on  this  verse  : — 
''  When  it  was  said  that  the  glorying  was  shut  out^  the  language 
had  reference  not  so  much  to  the  power  of  physical  force  as  to 
the  interposition  of  authority.  •  .  The  glorying  had  been  thrust 
out  from  the  scene  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found 
himself  as  an  expounder  of  the  Gospel ;  and  a  ban  was  laid 
upon  it  to  prevent  its  entrance.     It  was  legally  shut  out." 

The  manner  in  which  boasting  is  cherished  imder  the  law 
of  woriLS,  and  excluded  under  the  law  of  faith,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  the  Pharisee  and  the  apostle  respectively 
thought  of  themselves. 

The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself:  "God, 
I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week;  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess **  (Luke  xviii.  11,  12). 

The  apostle,  on  the  contrary,  exclaims,  "  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  "  Unto 
me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given, 
that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
(i  Tim.  i.  15  ;  £ph.  iii.  8 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  10.) 

Ver.  28. — Therefore  we  conclude*  [We  reckon, then, 
(on  reviewing    matters  from  our  present    standpoint. 
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vers.  21 — 26)]  that  a  man — any  human  being,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile — is  justified — 1>.  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  guilt,  and  made  out  to  be  in  possession  of 
that  righteousness  which,  being  the  righteousness  of  God, 
forms  a  title  to  eternal  life — by  faith  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  condition  on  our  side — without  [apart  from] 
(as  the  ground  of  acceptance)  the*  deeds  [works]  of— 
ue,  prescribed  in  or  required  by — ^the  ♦  law. 

a  \<rfiC6iiM$a,    •  Omit  "the." 

Then. — It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  reading— 
"then  "  {dvv)  or  "for"  (yap).  If  the  former  be  adopted,  then 
ver.  28  is  another  sentiment  of  holy  joy  uttered  by  the  apostle 
as  he  surveys  the  scheme  of  salvation  (vers.  21 — 26),  and  co- 
ordinate with  that  in  ver.  27  :  while  if  the  latter  be  the  true 
reading,  then  ver.  28  is  subordinate  to  ver.  27,  and  the  con- 
nexion would  be  somewhat  thus :  the  glorying  in  question  is 
excluded  by  the  law  of  foith,  "for  we  reckon,"  etc. 

Reckon. — "  Reckon "  and  the  American  term  "  calculate" 
hit  off  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  better  than  "  conclude," 
as  they  do  not  mark  so  much  the  logical  and  formal  process 
by  which  the  statement  has  been  arrived  at,  as  the  individual 
identifying  himself  with  it,  and  accepting  and  maintaining  it  as 
right  and  reasonable. 

A  man. — "  A  man**  refers  not  to  man  as  a  species,  but  to 
any  out  of  the  species  of  man,  who  may  be  justified.  **  He  does 
not  say  a  J^ew,  or  one  who  is  under  the  law,  but,  expatiating 
wide,  and  throwing  open  the  door  of  salvation  to  the  worlc^ 
he  says  man,  using  the  name  that  is  conunon  to  the  race." — 
Chrysostom. 

Without  works  of  law. — ^This  expression  is  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  exclude,  from  the  office  of  justifying,  works  required 
by  laws  moral  and  eternal,  dispensatory  or  temporary.  The 
Jewish  ritual,  the  Christian  sacraments  and  ordinances,  as  well  as 
the  decalogue,  are  included  in  the  phrase  works  of  law.  Works 
springing  from  faith  and  love,  or  works  done  after  Justification, 
are  not  excluded  by  the  apostle,  because  they  are  excluded 
from  the  office  of  justifying  which  has  been  fulfilled  before  they 
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iroe  into  existence.  .Directly  there  is  faith  there  is  justi- 
ation,  and  works  after  the  act  (not  the  work)  of  justifica- 
ya  neither  lessen  nor  increase  the  act  of  God's  pardoning  us, 
iputing  to  us  righteousness,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  title  to 
emal  life.  But  wherever  there  is  faith,  whenever  a  man  is 
stified,  then  there  must  follow  works  which  are  pleasing  and 
xeptable  to  God  for  Christ's  sake.  "Faith  alone  justifies; 
It  it  neither  is  nor  remains  alone  \  it  works  inwardly  and  out- 
aidly"  {Crit,  Enf:.  Test.).  ** Though  it  is  by  faith  we  are 
istified,  and  by  faith  only,  yet  not  by  such  faith  as  has  no 
orks  springing  out  of  it.  Every  such  faith  is  a  dead  faith. 
nd  yet  it  is  not  from  the  works  that  spring  out  of  faith,  but 
om  the  faith  which  is  the  root  of  works,  that  all  are  justified  " 
3p.  Chr.  Wordsworth).  "  It  is  not  faith  as  an  active  or  working, 
tit  faith  as  a  receptive  or  appropriating,  principle  by  which  we 
e  justified ;  yet  that  which  faith  receives  is  a  power  of  life 
hich  must  at  once  manifest  itself  in  good  works  "  {Lange), 

Ver.  29. — Is  ■  He  the  God  of  the  *  Jews  only  ?  is 
[e  not  [on  the  contrary] — as  to  the  temporal  and 
)iritual  circles  of  blessings — also  of  the  *  Gentiles  ? 
eSy  of  the  *  Gentiles  also  : 

a  *H  ("or")  is  rightly  not  rendered  in  E.  V.,  as  the  force  of  the 
uticle  expresses  and  exhausts  itself  in  the  interrogation.  *  Omit 
the." 

Jeivs  only. — ^The  Jews  claimed  a  spiritual  monopoly.  The 
x>stle  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  there  is  now  perfectly  free 
id  open  communication  in  heavenly  things.  The  reference 
chiefly  to  Jew  and  Gentile  as  enjoying  spiritual  blessing. 
"  God  is  a  universal  and  not  a  national  God';  and  this  is  a 
ethod  of  salvation  universally  applicable.  These  sublime 
uths  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds  that  they  have,  in  a  mea- 
ire,  lost  their  power ;  but  as  to  the  Jew,  enthralled  all  his  life 
I  his  narrow  national  and  religious  prejudices,  they  must  have 
cpanded  his  whole  soul  with  unwonted  emotions  of  wonder, 
atitude,  and  joy." — Hodge. 

Ver.  30. — Seeing — as  will  be  admitted,  whatever  else 
lay  be  denied — it  is  one^  God,  which  shall  during 
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this  new  era  of  grace  justify  the*  circumcision — ix, 
the  Jews — by  faith — not  by  works  of  law,  and  uncir- 
cumcision — ix.  the  Gentiles — through  [the]  faith  *  just 
referred  to  as  the  divinely-appointed  condition  on  man's 
side. 

1.  Reference  "  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  substance,**  not  to  "  un- 
changeableness  either  of  essence  or  of  principles  of  procedure." 
Deut.  vi.  4 ;  Isa.  xliv.  8.  *  Omit  "the."  2,  Acts  xv.  11 ;  GaL  ii 
16,  iii.  8,  22,  24. 

Uncircumcision — circumcision — ^refer  to  Gentiles  and 
Jews.  These  abstract  terms  mark  their  respective  condition^  and 
imply  that  uncircumcision  would  not  disqualify,  nor  circumcision 
qualify,  for  justification. 

By  faith — through  faith. — ^These  phrases  are  connected 
with  "  will  justify,"  and  not  (as  Knight  maintains)  with  "  circum- 
cision "  and  **  uncircumcision  "  respectively.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  for  the  apostle  using  by  (Ik)  and  through 
the  (8ta  T^)  faith.  Some  say  that  their  use  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
variety,  and  others  that  it  is  a  concealed  irony — if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, then  it  is  between  l#c  and  &a.  Or,  again,  by  (Ik)  faith 
is  both  positive  and  negative,  not  only  marking  the  condition 
of  faith,  but  denying  works  (cf  ^pyov),  so  relied  upon  by  the 
Jews ;  while  through  {^m)  faith  simply  marks  the  necessary  con- 
dition without  alluding  expressly  to  works,  upon  which  the 
Gentiles  did  not  lay  such  stress  as  the  Jews.  Bishop  Words- 
worth's explanation  is  ingenious,  and  certainly  taking : — "  The 
Jews,  or  children  of  Abraham,  are  justified  out  of  or  from  (cV) 
the  faith  which  Abraham  their  father  had,  and  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  in  him,  being  already  in  covenant  with  God 
in  Christ.  The  Gentiles,  oi  l^o),  must  enter  that  door  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  and  pass  through  it  (8ta),  in  order  to  be 
justified.  There  is  but  one  Church  from  the  beginning. 
Abraham  and  his  seed  are  in  the  household  of  faith  in  Christ, 
but  they  must  live  and  act  from  its  spirit ;  the  heathen  must 
enter  the  house  through  the  door  of  that  faith  in  Him.**  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  this :  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  whatever  else  may  be,  that  God  is  one  Gody  and  has 
shown  Himself  to  be  so  in  devising  one  and  the  same  method 
of  justifying  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
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Ver.  31. — Do  we  then — ^as  maintaining  that  justifica- 
tion is  by  faith — make  void*  [abolish,  do  away  with] — 
i.e.  eliminate  and  cancel  from  religion  the  factor  of— the* 
law  through  [the]  faith  already  referred  to?  God 
forbid  [Far  be  it  1] :  yea,  we  establish  the  law  ^ — i.e. 
its  moral  influence  and  authority  in  the  souls  of  believers, 
as  faith  worketh  by  the  constraining  and  restraining 
motive-power  of  love. 

a  nmtpycvi»€w,    *  Omit  "the.**    L  Matt  V.  17,  18 ;  Heb.  x-  i6  ; 
Jas.  \L  26. 

Faith,  if  genuine,  worketh — and  must  work — ^by  love ;  for 
what  more  powerful  motive  for  love  is  to  be  found  than  the 
cross  of  Christ?  Now  without  love  abiding  in  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  render  a  full-orbed  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Hence  we  do  not  cancel  from  our  religion  the  factor 
of  law  through  taking  faith  as  the  condition  of  our  justification, 
but  rather  we  estabhsh  it  in  its  moral  authority  over,  and  in- 
fluence in,  the  soul. 

The  law,  as  a  ru/e  of  life,  still  remains ; — though  law  is  not 
the  means  of  our  justification.  No  doubt,  if  love  was  perfect, 
we  should  instinctively  obey  the  requirements  of  God.  But  as 
love,  like  all  other  Christian  graces,  is  imperfect  and  partially 
developed  in  the  most  advanced  believer,  consequently  we 
need  the  commandments  of  God  always  as  our  .guide,  and  to 
examine  our  conduct  by  them. 

The  law,  as  the  believer's  text-book,  can  never  in  this  life 
be  dispensed  with. 

[Those  who  wish  to  study  this  part  of  the  epistle  more  in 
detail  would  do  well  to  consult  J.  Morison's  exhaustive  '*  Mono- 
graph," which  the  writer  has  found  extremely  helpful,  and  to 
which  he  is  much  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver,  I . — What  shall  we  say  then  [What,  then  (on 
reviewing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  ch.  iiL 
21 — 26),  shall  we  say]  that  Abraham  our  father  [or 
forefather],  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  hath  found 
[hath  obtained  (for  himself)  according  to  the  flesh — ie. 
in  virtue  of  his  natural  efforts  and  outward  covenant 
privileges]  ? 

Then. — ^This  verse,  and  in  fact  the  whole  chapter,  is  linked 
on  to  vers.  21 — 26  of  chap.  iii.  like  vers.  27,  28,  29,  30, 
and  31.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  pause  in  the 
progress  of  the  apostle's  thoughts  between  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
He  ceases  from  the  short,  jubilant,  triumphant  notes  as  he 
reviews  the  plan  of  justification  by  faith,  and  enters  upon  a 
more  argumentative  strain.  He  descends  from  "the  third 
heavens,"  into  which  he  had  been  caught  up,  to  the  level  of 
earth.  With  the  view  of  justification  before  him,  he  asks  his 
readers  an  important  question  (ver.  i),  and  then  proceeds  to 
reply  to  it  by  showing  that  righteousness  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
was  not  received  by  law  or  any  outward  observance,  but  by 
faith — a  faith  irrespective  of  works — a  faith  which  was  a  proto- 
type of  subsequent  believers,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian. 

Hath  found. — ^There  is  no  need  to  supply  any  phrase  after 
the  verb  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  advantages  which  he 
found.  The  question  is  a  general  one,  though  undoubtedly  the 
chief  allusion  is  to  "justification,"  or  **  God's  righteousness." 

According  to  the  flesh. — ^This  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
"by  works"  (ver.  2),  and  it  includes,  of  course,  outward  privi- 
leges like  circumcision.  The  apostle  seems  to  view  man  under 
the  power  and  principle  of  sin — a  prostrate,  spiritually  diseased 
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creature,  "  without  health  " — ^vainly  putting  forth  every  possible 
exertion,  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  earn  and  win 
righteousness,  and  a  tide  to  eternal  life.  But  by  no  effort  of 
mind  or  body,  by  no  obedience  to  any  moral  or  ceremonial 
law — in  fine,  by  nothing  of  his  own,  can  man — the  best  any 
more  than  the  worst — ^not  even  can  "our  father  Abraham" 
— extricate  himself  firom  this  lost  condition,  and  obtain  the 
divine  favour  for  himself,  and  much  less  for  his  posterity.  There 
are  two  supplementary  truths  which  are  of  primary  importance 
in  the  Gospel  scheme :  "  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  **  (John 
XV.  5),  and  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  mc  "  (PhiL  iv.  13). 

Ver.  2. — ^Why  nothing  at  all  I  For  if  (as  the  Jewish 
doctors  teach)  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he 
hath  vrhereof  to  glory  [material  for  glorying]  in  re- 
ference to  himself  and  to  his  achievements ;  but  not 
before  [in  reference  to]  God*  as  being  a  recipient  of 
divine  favour. 

For  if, — ^The  apostle  shows  that  Abraham  was  not  justified 
by  his  own  natural  efforts  and  works. 

In  the  first  place  he  contends  that  the  Jewish  doctors,  in 
maintaining  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  works,  contradicted 
themselves,  as  they  taught  that  Abraham  had  material  for 
glorying  in  reference  to  God  as  being  a  recipient  of  heavenly 
fiivour.  The  two  propositions  they  held  were  absolutely  dif- 
ferent, and  mutually  exclusive.  They  laid  down  antagonistic 
propositions  destructive  of  each  other : — 

I  St.  Abraham  justified  iy  works. 

2nd.  Abraham  glorying  in  God  as  being  a  recipient  of  His 
divine  favour. 

The  only  consistent  teaching  was  :— 

Either, 

I  St.  Abraham  justified  by  works. 

2nd.  Abraham  glorying  in  himself  and  his  achievements, 
not  in  God  and  His  grace. 

Or, 

ist  Abraham  justified  by  faiths 
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2nd.  Abraham  glorying  in  refenna  to  God  is  bdng  a  recipient 
of  divine  favour. 

The  argument  in  this  verse  is  that  Abraham  is  not  jostified 
by  works ;  for  such  a  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  univer- 
sally received  opinion  that  Abraham  had  material  for  glorying 
in  reference  to  God  as  being  a  recipient  of  divine  &vour. 

Justified  by  works. — ^To  seek  justification  by  wcwks  is 
time  ill-spent,  labour  lost,  and  proves  only  ''  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit."  It  is  like  a  traveller  trying  to  find  shelter  in  a 
roofless  house  when  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm  in  tropical 
regions,  or  shade  beneath  his  own  shadow  in  noonday  in  the 
burning  desert  It  is  like  a  climber  striving  to  scale  a  lofty 
eminence  by  means  of  an  insecurely-fixed  ladder  of  insufficient 
height,  of  which  the  frame,  though  fair  to  view,  is  rotten  and 
worm-eaten,  and  of  which  not  only  here  and  there,  but  one 
after  another,  many  of  the  steps  are  wanting  altogether,  while 
those  remaining  are  not  any  of  them  perfect  or  capable  of 
bearing  the  weight  of  a  child.  Or,  to  view  the  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  procedure,  it  is  like  a  mariner  attempting  to 
sail  at  low  water  into  the  harbour  across  which  there  is  a  bar  of 
adamantine  rock. 

But  to  seek  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  on  the  principle  of 
grace  is  alike  our  duty  and  wisdom.  Christ  is  **  an  hiding-place 
from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest,"  and  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  *'  (Isa.  xxxii.  2).  He 
is  the  true  ladder  "  set  up  on  the  earth,"  and  the  top  of  it  which 
reacheth  to  heaven  (Gen.  xxviiL  12  \  cf.  John  i.  51).  In  Him, 
as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  enables  the  weather-tossed  voyagers  of  life  to  pass  over 
the  bar  of  di\'ine  justice  and  to  enter  into  **  their  desired 
haven  "  (Ps.  cvii.  30). 


Yer,  3. — The  Jewish  view  of  Abraham's  case  is  ««- 
scriptural  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  itself.  For  what 
saith  the  scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God  in  His 
promises  concerning  the  coming  Messiah,^  and  it — 1>. 
the  act  of  his  believing — was  counted  [reckoned] 
unto  him — i,e,  set  to  his  account — for — i.e.  as  if  it  were 
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— righteousness' — as  failh  is    the  divinely-appointed 
instrument  on  man's  part  to  receive  heavenly  blessings. 

1,  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Jas.  ii.  23 ;  cf,  John  viii.  56.    2.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

It  ^«ras  counted. — Why  was  Abraham's  faith  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness  ?  Was  there  anything  meritorious  in  the 
act  of  his  faith  ?  Certainly  not,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and, 
besides,  faith  in  the  best  is  imperfect,  like  repentance,  love, 
etc  Faith  in  itself,  viewed  as  an  act  or  as  a  work,  cannot 
justify  and  save  us.  ]Faith  has,  however,  an  office  to  perform 
in  justification.  It  is  the  means,  condition,  instrument,  on 
our  part  to  receive  the  blessing.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  faith 
rests  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  object  upon  which  it  fastens — even 
**  in  Him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly."  When  we  read,  "  it  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,"  the  meaning  is  that  the  act 
of  believing  was  accounted  to  him  as  righteousness,  because 
by  believing  he  received  the  benefit  of  the  promises  made  by 
God  in  Christ  The  apostle  was  an  intensely  earnest  and  fearless 
writer.  He  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  point  under  discussion, 
which  he  isolates  for  a  while,  and,  so  to  speak,  forgets  every- 
thing else.  He  does  not  stop  to  guard  and  fence  his  assertions. 
They  may  seem  to  clash  with  other  truths.  But  one  set  of  truths 
cannot  really  contradict  or  interfere  with  other  sets  of  truths, 
and  therefore  he  placed  down  his  conclusions  without  a  series 
of  qualifying  clauses,  as  a  timid  or  untruthful  writer  would 
have  done.  The  point  now  before  him  is  justification  by  faith, 
not  by  works.  He  shows  that  faith  is  the  condition  of  justifica- 
tion, but  he  does  not  stop  to  explain  that  it  is  faith  viewed  not 
in  itself,  but  in  regard  to  its  object.  There  was  really  no  neces- 
sity for  such  a  statement,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  act  of  faith  in 
itself  cannot  be  the  condition  of  salvation,  for  then  it  would  be 
meritorious,  it  would  be  a  work ;  and  so  his  whole  argument 
would  be  upset,  and  the  honour  of  justification  divided  be- 
tween God  and  man.  "  I  am  the  Lord :  that  is  ray  name  ;  and 
my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another"  (Isa.  xlii.  8). 

For  righteousness. — "The  faith  of  Abraham,  though 
not  the  same  with  a  faith  in  Christ,  was  analogous  to  it;  (i) 
as  it  was  a  faith  in  unseen  things  (Heb.  xi.  17 — 19) ;  (2)  as  it 
was  prior  to  and  independent  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  17 — 19); 
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and  (3)  as  it  related  to  the  promised  seed  in  whom  Christ  was 
dimly  seen  (Gal.  iii.  8)." — %we//. 

*'  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  this  record  is  appended  not  to  any 
act  of  obedience — such  as  the  leaving  of  his  country  or  the 
offering  of  Isaac — ^but  to  a  process  of  faith  in  the  mind  and 
heart  done." —  Vaughan. 

Ver.  4. — Now — to  introduce  a  thought  which  will 
explain  the  full  significance  of  foregoing  statement  (ver. 
3)  cited  from  Gren.  xv.  6 — ^it  is  evident  that  to  him  that 
worketh  as  a  servant  and  does  all  that  is  required  of  him 
is  the  reward — ue.  his  pay,  his  wages — not  reckoned 
[as  a  matter]  of  grace — i^,  favour  and  bounty,  but  [as 
a  matter]  of  debt — f>.  something  which  is  his  by  right 
and  merit 

Now. — The  argument  is  from  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
the  case  and  from  the  very  make  and  constitution  of  things. 
Faith  is  the  hand  of  the  beggar  held  out  to  receive  the  proffered 
gift  as  a  matter  of  &vour.  Works  are  the  hands  of  the  artisan 
after  the  day*s  labour  in  demand  of  his  wages  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  justice. 

To  receive  righteousness  as  a  free  flavour  is  better  than  to 
win  it  by  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law.  In  the  latter  case 
we  behold  God  in  His  character  of  a  loving  Benefactor ;  in  the 
former  in  that  of  a  faithful  Master.  And  again,  righteousness 
given  by  God  as  a  matter  of  favour  is  of  a  more  blessed  and 
enduring  character  than  that  which  could  otherwise  be  pos- 
sessed. Harvey  well  catches  up  and  works  out  this  thought : — 
''  Had  I  all  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  all  the  zeal  of  the 
prophets,  all  the  good  works  of  the  apostles,  the  constancy  of 
the  martyrs,  and  all  the  flaming  devotion  of  seraphs,  I  would 
disclaim  them  all  in  point  of  dependence,  and  rely  only  on 
free  grace.  I  would  count  them  all  but  dung  and  diross  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  infinitely  precious  death  and  meri- 
torious righteousness  of  my  dear  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Ver.  5. — But  to  him  that  worketh  not  as  a  servant 
for  wages,  feeling  his  inability  to  reach  the  required 
standard,  but  believeth — ue.  simply  relieth — on  Him 
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that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted 
[reckoned]  for  righteousness  as  a  matter  of  grace. — 
Hence  the  statement  cited  (ver.  3)  from  Gen.  xv.  6,  when 
carefully  considered,  shows  that  Abraham's  justification 
was  a  matter  of  divine  favour,  and  so  establishes  the 
point  that  Abraham  had  material  for  glorying  in  refer- 
ence to  God  as  being  a  recipient  of  divine  favour,  and 
refutes  altogether  the  idea  tliat  Abraham  was  justified 
by  works. 

To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth.— This  is  no 
easy,  light  lesson  for  fallen  man  to  learn  and  practise.  To 
thoroughly  renounce  self  in  every  shape,  to  passively  assume 
the  attitude  of  the  suppliant  and  recipient,  to  cast  oneself  in 
simple  childlike  trust  "  on  Him  that  justifieth,"  or,  viewed  firom 
the  Christian  standpoint,  on  Christ  as  the  divinely  appointed 
Saviour — in  a  word,  to  believe — is  beyond  the  native  power  of 
man.  Faith — such  a  faith  which  Abraham  had— such  a  faith, 
too,  which  works  by  love,  overcomes  the  world,  and  saves 
us — ^is  the  gift  of  God,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul 
(Acts  XL  21;  ch.  3di.  3;  Eph.  ii.  8,  vi.  23;  PhiL  i  29; 
Col.  iL  12). 

O  gift  of  gifts  1  O  grace  of  faith ! 

The  ungodly  (4o-€j3^). — ^A  strong  word  denoting  impious, 
Abraham  was  justified  not  by  good  works,  but  in  spite  of  evil 
works. 

Ver.  6. — Justification  is,  as  I  am  contending,  of  a 
gratuitous  character.  Even  as  David  also  as  well  as 
Moses  (ver.  3)  describeth  [speaks  of]  the  blessedness* 
[felicitation]  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth 
[reckoneth,  putteth  to  his  account]  righteousness  with- 
out (reference  to,  or  the  co-operation  of)  works, 

a  rhv  ncLKapuriJi^  {i.e.  the  pronouncing  happy). 

y^^  7. — Saying  (Ps.  xxxii.  i,  2,  LXX.),  Blessed  are 
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they  whose  iniquities  regarded  as  debts  are  (once  for 
all  and  finally)  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  as  objects 
offensive  and  repulsive  to  God  are  (once  for  all  and 
finally )  covered  [over]  ^ — U.  hid  not  by  the  sinner  him- 
self, but  by  the  act  of  God. 

L  Isa.  xxxviii.  17 ;  Jer.  L  20 ;  Mic.  viL  19. 

Blessed. — ^This  felicitation  is  well  described  by  John 
Bunyan,  where  he  says,  "  Then  was  Christian  glad  and  light- 
some, and  said  with  a  merry  heart,  '  He  hath  given  me  rest  by 
his  sorrow  and  life  by  his  death  *  .  .  .  Now,  as  he  stood  look- 
ing and  weeping,  behold  three  Shining  Ones  came  to  him  and 
saluted  him  with  '  Peace  be  to  thee.*  So  the  first  said  to  him, 
*  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  *  the  second  stripped  him  of  his 
rags,  and  clothed  him  with  change  of  raiment  \  the  third  also 
set  a  mark  on  his  forehead,  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal 
upon  it,  which  he  bade  him  look  on  as  he  ran,  and  that  he 
should  give  it  in  at  the  Celestial  Gate.  Then  Christian  gave 
three  leaps  for  joy,  and  went  on  singing." 

Earth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven*  — 
The  new-born  peace  of  sin  forgiven  I 
Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight, 
Ye  angels  !  never  dimmed  your  sight, 

Augustus  Z.  HUlhouse. 

Covered. — If  we  cover  our  sins,  God  will  uncover  them ; 
but  if  we  uncover  them,  God  will  cover  them.  "  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and 
forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy"  (Prov.  xxviii.  13;  ^  i  John 
i.  8,  9). 

The  place  and  manner  of  God's  covering  our  sins  are  men- 
tioned by  Micah :  "  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea," — yes,  mark  the  words — not  near  the  shore, 
but  "into  the  depths  of  the  sea,"  so  that  they  will  come  to 
remembrance  no  more.  And  as  there  are  spots  in  the  ocean 
where  the  plummet  has  never  fathomed,  and  where  the  highest 
mountain  might  be  completely  buried,  so  there  are  depths 
in  God's  mercy  to  cover  all  the  hill-tops  of  men's  sins. 

"  Trees  (as  one  observes)  know  how  to  overgrow  their 
injuries  and  hide  them ;  and  love  does  not  wait  so  long  as  trees 
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do.  It  knows  how  to  throw  out  all  divine  and  beneficent 
juices,  as  it  were,  and  hide  from  sight  the  wrongs  done.  And 
God  says  He  forgives  in  the  same  way.  He  will  never  again, 
as  He  declares  m  Ezekiel,  make  mention  to  His  people  of 
their  sins." 

Ver.  8. — Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
will  not  (on  his  believing,  or  at  the  judgment  day) 
impute  [reckon,  put  to  his  account]  sin  as  an  offence 
exposing  him  to  the  everlasting  wrath  of  an  infinitely 
holy  God. 

M^ill  not  impute  sin. — This  expression  is  taken  as 
teaching  the  imputation  of  righteousness  without  works  (ver^  6). 
The  question  arises.  Haw  does  the  non-impuiaiion  of  sin  involve 
and  imply  the  imputation  of  righteousness  f 

1.  Because  there  is  no  vacuum  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
"  There  is  no  negative  state  of  innocence — none  intermediate 
between  acceptance  for  righteousness  and  rejection  for  sin." 
—Alford. 

2.  Because  the  negative  process  of  remission  of  sin  and  the 
positive  process  of  imputation  of  righteousness  are  really  one 
act,  and  only  capable  of  being  separated  in  thought  To  say 
that  the  bucket  has  been  let  down  into  the  well  when  not  dry 
b  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  bucket  is  full  of  water. 

3.  Because  both  of  these  processes  presuppose  each  other, 
like  the  rising  of  one  scale  presupposes  the  falling  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  Righteousness  could  not  be  imputed  unless 
sin  be  forgiven  ;  while  sin  could  only  be  forgiven  in  view  of  the 
righteousness  provided  and  imputed. 

Ver.  9. — Cometh  •  [Is]  this  blessedness  then,  1 
ask,  (pronounced)  upon  the  circumcision  only,*  or 
upon  the  uncircumcision  also  ?  yes,  upon  the  uncir- 
cumcision,  for  we  say  that  faith  was  reckoned  to 
Abraham  for  righteousness. 

a  sciL  t<rr\  or  Hpxrrai,     1,  Acts  xv.  I. 

Upon    the  uncircumcision   also. — ^The  apostle   had 
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already  proved  that  justification  is  by  faith  and  not  by  works. 
He  now  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  limited  to  one 
particular  though  highly-^voured  people.  In  a  question  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  an  affirmation  (ver.  9),  he  states  that 
the  non-imputation  of  sin  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
are  blessings  not  confined  to  those  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
circumcision.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  simple  and  con- 
clusive (vers.  10 — 12).  As  Abraham  received  justification  not 
by  works,  so  neither  did  he  through  circumcision,  since  this 
rite  was  not  instituted  till  some  thirteen  years — ^if  not  a  quarter 
of  a  century — after  the  act  in  question  (Gen.  xv.  6 ;  cf.  xviL 
24 — 26). 

Ver.  10. — How*  [In  what  manner] — i,e.  In  what  con- 
dition, amidst  what  circumstances — was  it — ije,  faith 
— then,  I  ask,  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness? 
when  he  was  in  (a  state  of)  circumcision,  or  in  uncir- 
cumcision?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircum- 
cision  (some  thirteen  years  earlier  than  his  circumcision^). 
— Hence  circumcision  was  not  the  eflfective  cause  and 
condition,  but  the  divine  ratification,  of  grace  already 
received. 

a  iTtff.    1.  Gen.  XV.  6,  xviL  25. 

Ver,  II. — And — ^to  follow  up  the  subject  more  in  its 
details — he  received  from  God  the  [a]  sign — ue,  a  token 
or  symbol — of — ue,  consisting  in — circumcision,  (as)  a 
seal  oi—i.e.  to  authenticate— the  righteousness  of— 
i,e.  belonging  to,  or  received  by — the  faith  which  he 
had  yet  being  uncircumcised  [which  he  had  while 
in  uncircumcision] :  (ist)  that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  cir- 
cumcised^ [while  yet  in  uncircumcision];  in  order 
that  [the  (same)]  righteousness  might  be  imputed 
[reckoned]  unto  them  also'  as  well  as  to  Abraham 
himself: 
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1.  Matt  iii.  9 ;  Gal.  iil  ^^  29.  2L  Acts  xv.  5, 19,  24 — 29  ;  Gal.  ii. 
3— 5,v.2,3,  ir,vL  12. 

Sign — seal. — Circumcision  was,  in  the  first  place,  an  out- 
ward and  significant  mark  that  God  had  admitted  Abraham 
into  a  covenant  relationship.  It  was  the  formal  act  of  taking 
him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  world  and  admitting  him  within  the 
visible  church  \  it  was  the  handing  over  to  him  all  the  blessings 
which  belonged  to  the  dispensation  in  which  he  lived,  provided 
he  was  faithfiil  and  steadfast.  But  in  the  case  of  Abraham  it 
was  more  than  a  sign.  It  was  also  a  seal  Before  Abraham 
was  circumcised  he  had  believed  in  God,  in  the  Messianic 
promises  (Gen.  xv.  5,  6,  18),  and  implicitly  at  least  in  Christ 
Himself^  and  possessed  ''  the  righteousness  "  necessary  for  sal- 
tation. Hence  circumcision  was  the  outwardly  confirming  to 
him  the  righteousness  he  had  already  received  by  faith.  The 
execution  of  a  deed  conveying  property  firom  one  person  to 
another,  who  previously  had  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  would 
be  both  a  sign  and  a  seal — a  sign  before  others  that  the 
property  now  was  his,  and  a  seal  also  to  assure  himself  per- 
sonally of  his  ownership  in  it,  to  furnish  him  with  an  inde- 
feasible title. 

"We  have  here  an  intimation  of  the  true  idea  of  sacraments: 
they  are  signs,  seals,  and  means  of  grace,  but  not  the  grace 
itself.  Circumcision  is  not  the  covenant,  neither  is  baptism  re- 
generation. A  sign  and  seal  can  never  be  the  substitute  for  the 
thing  signed  and  sealed,  nor  should  it  be  made  a  [an  improper] 
ground  of  confidence  and  hope ;  but  it  is  all  important  as  a 
divine  ratification,  and  gives,  so  to  say,  legal  validity  to  our 
claims,  as  the  governmental  seal  to  a  written  instrument  With- 
out the  seal  of  circumcision,  Abraham  would  have  had  no 
certain  guarantee  of  the  divine  favour,  and  if  justification  by 
faith  is  abstractly  separated  firom  the  Church  and  the  means  of 
grace,  it  becomes  a  subjective  fiction  of  man." — P.  Schaff. 

That  he  might  be. — God  has  a  "  why"  and  a  "wherefore" 
for  everjrthing  connected  with  His  plans.  Hence  we  should 
study  prayerfully  and  devoutly  every  detail  in  His  dealings 
with  His  Church  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  We  may  not 
be  able  always  to  discern  the  lessons  which  are  thus  to  be 
learnt ;  we  must  not  be  led  into  fancifiil  and  absurd  analogies : 
yet  we  ought  to  mark  Uie  time,  the  manner,  and  the  circum« 
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stances  of  those  events  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
or  in  which  God's  hand  is  specially  to  be  traced.  Abraham 
was  not  circumcised  before  he  left  Ur  of  Chaldees,  nor  before 
be  had  exercised  faith,  and  had  it  severely  tried,  nor  before  he 
had  righteousness  reckoned  to  him.  In  fisLCt,  it  was  certainly 
tliirteen  years,  probably  twenty-five  years,  later  that  the  father 
of  the  faithful  was  circumcised.  Why  was  this  delay  in  the 
administration  of  this  Jewish  rite  of  incorporation?  Was  it 
accidental,  or  of  slight  moment?  Nay,  it  was  intentional, 
designed,  and  contained  wholesome  doctrine.  It  did  not  tie 
righteousness  to  a  Jewish  ordinance.  It  placed  on  one  side 
works  as  a  condition  of  justification.  It  shut  men  up  to  the 
door  of  faith  and  grace.  It  opened,  however,  that  door  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

**  Two  objects  are  secured  by  that  particular  mode  in  which 
circumcision  was  instituted ;  namely,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  an 
already  existing  acceptance  widi  God.  First,  believing 
Gentiles  are  included  in  Abraham's  seed.  Secondly,  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  are  excluded  fi'om  Abraham's  seed.  The  former  is 
the  subject  of  this  verse  \  the  latter  of  the  verse  following.  If 
the  acceptance  of  Abraham  had  in  any  way  been  tied  to  cir- 
cumcision, the  Gentile  world  must  have  been  excluded  fi-om 
that  family  of  which  he  was  the  ancestor  and  head.  The 
Gentile  must  have  become  a  Jew  in  order  to  inherit  the  bless- 
ing. But  since  circumcision  was  only  given  to  Abraham  as  a 
token  and  symbol  of  an  acceptance  possessed  before  and 
without  it,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  debar  Gentiles,  who  share  his 
faith,  from  sharing  also  every  promise  made  to  him  and  to  his 
seed.'' —  Vaughan, 

The  father  of  all  them  that  believe. — Abraham  is  the 
father  of  all  believers,  not  because  he  was  the  first  believer,  or 
because  he  was  the  first  whose  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  for 
righteousness.  "By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous."  Enoch,  before  his  translation,  **  had 
this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."  "  But  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him."  Noah  also  "  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith"  (Heb.  xi.  4 — 7).  But  Abra- 
ham is  the  father  of  all  believers  because  he  was  tsdcen  expressly 
into  covenant  with  God  as  a  representative  of  believers. 
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Ver.  12.— And  (2ndly)  that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  circumcision  to — i,e.  in  the  case  of — them  who  are 
not  of  the — i.e.  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  not — 
(physical)  circumcision  only,  but  who  also  walk^ 
in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham, 
which  he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised  [while  in 
uncircumcision]. 

L  Gal.  V.  25,  vL  16 ;  Phil.  iii.  16  \  cf,  2  Cor.  v.  7. 

Walk  in  the  steps  of  {(TT(H.xov<Tt.  roU  Ixy^a-i), — ^The  idea 
IS  either  of  soldiers  walking  in  file,  keeping  with  those  who  are 
in  front,  or  of  persons  following  the  footprints  of  others. 
Longfellow's  lines  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader — 

LiTes  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. — A  Psalm  of  Life, 

To  follow  in  Abraham's  footsteps  we  must  be  prepared  for 
some  rough  walking  and  many  obstacles  insurmountable  to 
natiure :  but  we  have  such  a  Friend  and  such  a  Guide  for  the 
journey  that  we  need  fear  no  evil. 

Some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Abraham's  faith  were  : 
(i)  its  right  direction — God  and  God's  word;  (2)  its  long- 
sightedness— Christ  and  the  promise — the  preference  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  temporary — the  unseen  over  the  seen;  (3) 
its  childlike  simplicity  and  sincerity;  (4)  its  strength  and 
endurance. 

Upon  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  good  we  should  bestow 
our  admiration,  honour,  and  praise ;  and  these  can  be  best 
expressed  by  following  in  their  footsteps.  Thus  we  shall  confer 
real  and  lasting  benefits  on  ourselves  and  on  posterity :  as  our 
example  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  others  even  as  we 
have  been  blessed  by  the  good  example  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

Ver.  13. — Such  is  the  extent  (ver.  11)  and  the  limit 
(ver.  12)  of  Abraham's  fatherhood.  For — as  an  histori- 
cal confirmation  of  this — the  promise,^  that  he  should 
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By  the  righteousness  of  faith. — ^The  promise  in  ques- 
tion was  given  to  Abraham  prior  to  his  being  formally 
accounted  righteous  by  faith  (Gen.  xv.  5,  6,  18,  xiiL  14 — 17) ; 
but  it  was  renewed  to  him  subsequently  (xvii.  8).  It  is  these 
latter  promises  to  which  no  doubt  the  aposde  chiefly  alludes. 


Ver,  14. — **  Not  through  law  "  in  whole  or  in  part  or  in 
any  sense  whatever.  For — as  a  proof  of  this  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — if — as  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen  contend — they  which  are  of  the*  law 
— 1>.  those  who  depend  upon  law  as  the  ground  of  their 
justification — be  heirs, — then,  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  (ist)  (the  office  and  exercise  of)  [the] 
faith  which  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness 
is  made  ipso  facto  void* — i,e.  rendered  worthless — as 
faith  and  law  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  (2nd)  the 
promise  of  the  inheritance  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
made  of  none  effect — ix.  made  nugatory  and  in- 
validated : 

♦  Omit  "the."    LCal.  iiLi8. 

For. — In  vers.  14 — 17  the  premises  are — ist.  There  is 
justification  to  be  had  for  man;  2nd.  There  are  only  two 
possible  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained — ^by  law  and 
works,  or  by  faith  and  grace.  The  apostle  shows  h  priori  from 
the  nature  of  law  that  its  office  is  to  bring  condemnation  and 
wrath,  not  acquittal  and  acceptance.  Consequently  justification 
is  by  faith  and  grace. 

Faith  is  made  void. — ^Law  implies  a  right  and  a  title ; 
faith  or  grace,  a  gift  If  a  person  has  duly  purchased  an 
estate,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  put  out  his  hands  as  a 
beggar  and  suppliant  to  receive  the  title-deeds.  And  so  if  a 
person  looks  for  the  heavenly  inheritance  by  law,  by  compli- 
ance with  the  terms,  **  This  do  and  live,"  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  the  kindly  offices  of  faith  which  says, ''  Believe 
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and  live."  If  law  enters  upon  the  scene,  faith's  "occapation 
is  gone  ;**  it  is  emptied,  drained  of  its  contents,  and  rendered 
useless  and  worthless. 


Ver.  15. — "The  promise,"  I  say,  is  made  of  none 
effect.  Because  [For]  the  law— under  whatever  light 
you  may  be  pleased  to  regard  it — worketh — i£,  brings 
about,  gives  occasion  to— (retributive)  wrath  (which 
from  its  very  nature  excludes  the  promise,  an  act  of 
grace) :  for  [but  (as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  his 
spiritual  posterity)]  where  no  law  is — i,e.  where  law 
does  not  enter  in  as  a  condition  of  heirship,  there  is  no 
transgression  of  the  law  incurring  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  excluding  from  the  promised  inheritance. 

Where  no  law — no  transgression. — A  gendeman  of 

fortune  adopted  an  orphan  and  penniless  boy,  intending  to 

make  him  his  heir.     After  giving  his  protkgk  an  education  to 

fit  him  for  his  new  position,  he  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  told 

ihim  that  his  future  prospects  would  depend  upon  his  strict 

observance  of  these.    As  time  passed  on,  the  appointed  heir, 

conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  properly  comply  with  the 

required  regulations,  asked  his  father  what  he  might  expect  at 

his  death.     "  Trust  me  in  that  matter,  and  you  will  have  no 

cause  for  regret,"  was  the  reply  he  received.     This  satisfied  the 

son,  and  he  never  again  felt  any  uneasiness  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  father's  death  a  will  was  found,  in  which  he  left  all  his 

property  to  his  adopted  son  on  condition  that  he  had  always  up 

to  the  present  time  observed  the  rules  drawn  for  his  guidance. 

There  was,  however,  an  important  codicil.     "  As  my  adopted 

son,"  the  words  ran,  "has  shown  in  all  his  conduct  towards 

me  that  he  has  confidence  in  me,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  him, 

absolutely  and  unconditionally,  all  I  possess."     The  will  was 

disputed  by  the  heir  at  law  on  the  ground  that  the  adopted 

son  had  not  properly  observed  the  specified  code  of  rules. 

*L   /.  ??^^  ^'^s  not,  however,  proceeded  with,  as  counsel  gave 

the  following  opinion:— 
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"  It  is  probable  that  under  the  will  the  adopted  heir  would 
have  no  right  to  inherit,  for,  i.  There  is  clear  and  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  has  not  always  observed  the  specified  rules. 
2.  If  he  could  have  inherited  under  the  will,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  codicil.  But  as  in  the  codicil  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  rules,  the  claim  of  the  adopted  heir  cannot  be 
set  aside  on  the  plea  that  he  has  not  observed  the  rules,  for 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  LAW  THERE   IS  NO  TRANSGRESSION.      The 

right  of  the  adopted  heir  to  inherit  does  not  depend  on  his 
observance  of  the  rules  specified  in  the  will,  but  it  is  granted 
to  him  absolutely  and  unconditionally  on  account  of  his  faith 
in  his  benefactor." 

This  case  illustrates  the  line  of  the  apostle's  argument  in 
verses  14  and  15.  If  obedience  to  law  is  the  condition  of 
heirship,  then  man,  as  being  a  transgressor,  must  fail  to  obtain 
the  inheritance.  But,  as  St.  Paul  shows,  faith  and  not  law  is 
the  condition  of  heirship ;  hence  the  fact  of  being  a  transgressor 
does  not  exclude  from  the  inheritance.  In  fine,  with  respect 
to  justification  and  its  attendant  blessings,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either  law  or  transgression.  "  We  are  not  under  law, 
but  under  grace." 

No  transgression  (ovS^  irapa/?a(rts>  not  dfuif>rta). — "It  is 
no  question  of  sin  here,  but  of  violating  positive  prescription, 
which  latter,  of  course,  could  not  be  till  the  law-giver  uttered 
the  enactments  definitely.  Then  as  law  existed,  it  could  be 
transgressed.  But  it  was  not  yet  promulgated  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  who  had  that  wholly  dififerent  thing — the  promise." 
—W.  Kelly. 

Consequently,  neither  works  (vers.  4 — 8)  nor  circumcision 
(vers.  9 — 12)  nor  ihe  possession  of  law  (vers.  13 — 15)  were  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  patriarch  Abraham  was  justified. 

Ver.  16. — Therefore — i,e.  As  the  law  worketh  wrath, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  heirship  (ver.  15) 
— it  is  of  faith,  as  the  divinely-appointed  condition  on 
man's  part,  that  it  might  be  by  [according  to,  on  the 
principle  of]  grace — as  there  is  no  other  conceivable 
principle  by  which  the  blessing  could  be  obtained  except 
that  of  "  law  "  or  "  grace; "  to  the  end  that  the  promise 
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— i£,  the  promised  inheritance — ^might  be  sure  [secure] 
— f>.  not  capable  of  forfeiture — ^to  all  the  spiritual  seed' 
of  Abraham  ;  not  to  that  [(believing)  part  of  it]  only 
which  is  of — f>.  who  derive  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity from  their  living  under — the  (Mosaic)  law, 
but  to  that  [part  of  it]  also  which  is  of — 1>.  whose 
true  character  is  that  of  the  faith  of — i£.  possessed  and 
exhibited  by — Abraham;  who  (I  maintain)  is  the 
father  of  us  all — ue.  of  all  believers  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles, 

1.  GaL  iii.  7,  16,  28,  29 ;  cf.  Rev.  viL  9. 

By  grace. — There  are  only  two  possible  methods  by  which 
we  can  be  saved.  There  is  no  tertium  quid  conceivable. 
Justification  must  either  be  by  works  or  by  faith,  or,  viewed 
from  the  divine  aspect,  by  law  or  by  grace — ^just  as  a  line 
reaching  from  one  point  to  another  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  be  either  straight  or  crooked. 

Grace,  too,  cannot  be  combined  with  law,  for  then  it  would 
lose  its  properties  and  cease  to  be  grace  altogether,  as  an 
island,  if  connected  with  the  continent,  is  no  longer  an  island. 
Hence  the  force  in  Augustine's  favourite  idea,  "  If  grace  be 
grace  in  any  way,  it  must  be  grace  or  gratuitous  in  every 
way." 

Grace  aU  the  work  shall  crown 

Through  everlasting  days ; 
It  lays  in  heaven  the  topmost  stone. 

And  well  deserves  the  praise. — fVaHs. 

The  promise  might  be  sure. — ^The  promise  is  firm  and 
sure  alone  by  faith  on  the  principle  of  grace.  Supposing  we 
were  able  to  yield  to  the  law  a  perfect  obedience,  it  must  be 
rendered  perfectly  and  uninterruptedly.  There  would  alwaysthus, 
on  the  principle  of  works,  be  the  risk  of  failure  and  the  fear  of 
coming  short  of  the  reward.  As  the  promise  by  grace  is  sure, 
so  should  we  endeavour  to  be  assured  of  its  certainty.  Let  us 
not  only  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith  to  receive  it,  but  the  hand 
freed  from  the  palsy  of  doubts,  yet  not  the  hand  of  presumption 
or  of  indolence. 
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To  all  the  seed  of  Abraham. — In  bestowing  favours, 
God,  as  the  moral  Ruler  of  the  universe,  would  be  limited  by 
consideration  of  merit  if  the  inheritance  was  by  law ;  but  as  it 
is  by  grace  He  is  free  to  confer  blessings  upon  whomsoever 
He  wiU,  and  upon  what  terms  He  pleases  (GaL  iii.  28,  29). 

Ver.  17. — (As  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee — in 
the  divine  mind  and  will — a  father  of  many  nations. 
Gen.  xvii.  5)  before — %£,  in  the  sight  and  estimation  of 
— Him  whom  he  believed,*  even  God  (with  whom  no 
obstacles  of  nature  and  time  have  force),  who  quicken- 
eth  the  dead — 1>.  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah,  and  the 
patriarch's  physical  powers,  and  calleth  [speaks  of] 
those  things — ije,  the  unborn  spiritual  seed,  specially 
the  future  Gentile  converts  ^ — which  be  not  as  though 
they  were  in  existence. 

It  Korryam  o^  cirtorcvcrr  6t6v  =  learevavri  Btov,  narivajm  o^  ini- 
oTtwrt,  1.  Hosea  ii.  23 ;  Acts  xv.  17 ;  ch.  viiL  29 ;  i  Cor.  i. 
28 ;  I  Pet.  iL  10. 

Whom  he  believed. — Here  was  the  conquest  over  pride 
of  intellect 

Calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they 
were. — ^Those  philosophers  of  old  who  held  that  man  pre- 
existed before  his  birth  into  this  world  had  just  one  element  of 
truth  in  their  doctrine.  Man — ^body,  soiU,  and  spirit — pre- 
existed eternally  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  as  such  was 
an  object  of  divine  contemplation  and  compassion.  Grand 
architectiu^  fabrics  pre-exist  long  before  the  ground  is 
cleared,  the  materials  are  collected  or  prepared — yes,  before 
the  plans  are  drawn.  They  pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect and  in  the  will  of  the  constructor.  Many  things,  how- 
e\er,  exist  in  the  mind  and  will  of  man  which,  through  his 
inability  or  caprice,  fail  to  have  any  formal  and  substantial 
being  whatever.  Consequently  it  behoves  us  not  to  speak  too 
confidendy  upon  the  execution  and  realization  of  our  concep- 
tions. But  with  God,  who  is  of  infinite  power  and  who 
changes  not,  the  things  in  His  mind  and  will  are  as  sure  and 
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certain  as  if  they  were  already  ushered  into  life  and  acdvity. 
Thus  He  '*  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they 
were"  {rf.  Heb.  «.  3). 

"His  purposes,"  as  Alford  writes,  "when  formed,  are  ac- 
complished, save  in  so  far  as  that  evolution  of  secondary  causes 
and  effects  intervenes,  which  is  also  His  purpose.  This  also 
Abraham  apprehended  by  his  &ith,  which  rested  on  God's 
absolute  power  to  do  what  He  had  promised." 

Nature  and  time  qnite  naked  lie 

To  Thine  immense  survey. 
From  the  formation  of  the  sky 

To  the  great  burning  day. 

Eternity  with  all  its  ycftrs 

Stands  present  to  Thy  view ; 
To  Thee  there's  nothing  old  appears  | 

Great  God,  there's  nothing  new. 

Ver.  18. — Who — consistently  with  his  being  the  father 
of  believers — against  hope — ue.  when  every  appearance 
seemed  to  forbid  hope — believed  ^  in  [depending  upon, 
on  tlie  strength  of  a]  hope  inspired  in  him  by  the  divine 
promise,  [in  order]  that  agreeably  to  the  purpose  of  God 
he  might  become  the  father  of  ihany  nations,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  was  spoken,  So  shall  thy 
seed  be — such  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  glory  and  mul- 
titude (Gen.  XV.  5). 

1.  Job  xiii.  15  ;  2  Cor.  i.  9. 

Against  hope — in  hope. — Here  are  two  important  truths 
concerning  Abraham's  faith.  First,  it  was  a  faith  which  stood 
the  test — it  was  against  hope.  The  bells  of  nature  everywhere 
rung  their  peal  of  **  no."  Sense  sounded  "  no ;  **  reason  chimed 
in  **  no ;''  every  appearance  echoed  the  same  note  of  negation. 
Secondly,  it  was  a  faith  which  rested  upon  a  sure  and  right 
foundation— it  was  " in  hope'*  God  had  said,  ** So  shall  thy 
seed  be."  God's  "  yes  "  was  in  Abraham's  spiritual  ears  a 
louder  sound  than  Nature's  **  no "  in  his  bodily  ears.  The 
right  way  to  drown,  if  not  to  silence,  Nature's  "  no  "  is  to  ring 
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loudly  God's  "yes."  Or,  to  come  to  the  scriptural  simile, 
"  hope  "  is  the  "  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil "  (Heb.  vi.  19). 

Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope  !  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 

WiUiam  Cowper, 

Believed  in  hope. — *«  It  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  believe 
God  upon  His  bare  word ;  and  that  against  sense  in  things 
invisible,  against  reason  in  things  incredible :  Sense  corrects 
Imagination,  Reason  corrects  Sense,  but  Faith  corrects  both. 
'It  will  not  be,*  saith  Sense;  'It  cannot  be,'  saith  Reason; 
'It  both  can  and  will  be/  saith  Faith,  'for  I  have  a  promise  for 
it'  *'—^.  Trapp. 

"  Faith  reasons  from  God  and  His  word,  not  from  self  or 
dicumstances." —  W.  Kelly. 

There  is  a  credence  in  my  hear^ 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functioBS 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 

Ver.  19. — And — ^to  go  further  into  detail  with  this 
illustrative  case — (who)  being  not  weak  in  [the  matter 
of]  faith,*  he  considered  not' — i.e.  took  no  account 
of,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  he  gave  full  weight 
to,  those  physical  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  arising  from — his  own  body  now  dead  as  to 
any  power  of  begetting,  when  he  was  about  an  hun- 
dred years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's 
womb : 

1.  Allusion  to  Gen.  xv.  5,  6,  not  to  xviL  7.    %  Dan.  iii.  i6l 

Being  not  weak  in  faith. — Gumall's  remarks  in  praise 
of  strong  faith — such,  for  instance,  as  Abraham  manifested — 
deserve  notice  : — "  Skilful  swimmers  are  not  afraid  to  go  beyond 
their  depth  ;  whereas  young  learners  feel  for  the  ground,  and 

II 
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are  loth  to  go  &r  from  die  bank-side.  Strong  &ith  fears  not 
when  God  carries  the  creature  beyond  the  depths  of  his 
reason." 

Important,  however,  as  stroi^  &ith  is,  we  must  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things ;  for  &ith  does  not  justify  as  a  quality, 
nor  yet  in  respect  of  its  quantity  and  measure,  but  by  virtue  of 
its  object.  A  heart,  however  feebly  it  beats,  only  provided  it 
does  beat,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  life  as  if  it  be  powerful  in  its 
action ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  be  slow,  the  pulse 
intermittent,  and  the  patient*s  health  indifferent,  and  his  body 
more  or  less  imcomfortable.  Thus  &ith,  however  weak,  if 
only  it  be  "  of  the  operation  of  God,*'  affords  its  possessor  a 
saving  interest  in  Christ  equally  with  strong  faidi;  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  record  very  much  about  the  usefulness, 
personal  comfort,  powers  of  endurance,  activity,  self-denial,  or 
fruitfulness  of  the  recipient  of  the  lesser  gift.  But  in  all  cases 
the  greater  gift  was  once  the  lesser.  Weak  faith  is  the  seed 
which  may  grow  into  strong  faith.  The  more  we  exercise  &ith, 
the  moib  vigorous  will  it  become.  ^'  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given :  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath  "  (Mark  iv.  25). 

Took  no  account  o£ — 


Faith,  mighty  Cuth,  the  promise 

And  looks  to  that  alone ; 
Laughs  at  impossibilities, 

And  cries,—*'  It  shall  be  done.^'—C.  Wesl^. 

Ver.  20. — [But  •  (so  far  from  being  "  weak  in  faith ")] 
He  staggered  not — i,e.  hung  in  no  suspense — at  [as 
to]  the  promise  of  God  through  [by  reason  of  the[ 
unbelief  (which  every  circumstance  combined  and  con- 
spired to  suggest) ;  but  (on  the  contrary)  was  [grew,  was 
made,  showed  himself]  strong  in  [the  (matter  of)] 
faith,  giving  (thereby,  or  as  evidence  of  this)  glory  to 
God,*  whose  true  character  as  a  God  of  power  and  truth 
he  honoured ; 

a  ^€  :  if  in  ver.  19  oC  be  omitted,  then  render  this  particle  "yet* 
(potwithstanding  his  taking  everything  into  account).  1.  Josh,  vii 
19 ;  Jer.  xiii.  16 ;  Luke  xvil  18 ;  John  iiL  33 ;  contr.  i  John  v.  10. 
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Giving  glory  to  God. — Hervcy  cites  an  admirable  instance 
from  the  life  of  George  I.  to  explain  how  the  exercise  of  faith 
gives  glory  to  the  person  who  promises : — "  I  have  been  informed 
that  when  the  late  Elector  of  Hanover  was  declared  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  several 
persons  of  distinction  waited  upon  his  Highness,  in  order  to 
make  timely  application  for  the  most  valuable  preferments. 
Several  requests  of  this  nature  were  granted,  and  each  was 
confirmed  by  a  kind  of  promissory  note.  One  gentleman 
particularly  solicited  for  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls ;  being 
indulged  in  his  desire,  he  was  offered  the  same  confirmation 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  other  successful  petitioners ; 
upon  which  be  seemed  to  be  under  a  pang  of  graceful  confusion 
and  surprise,  begged  that  he  might  not  put  the  royal  donor  to 
such  unnecessary  trouble,  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  he 
looked  upon  his  Highness's  word  as  the  very  ratification  of  his 
sui^.  With  this  conduct  the  Elector  was  not  a  little  pleased. 
'  This  is  the  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  who  does  me  real  honour ; 
treats  me  like  a  king,  and,  whoever  is  disappointed,  he  shall 
certainly  be  gratified.*  So  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of 
revelation  that  the  patriarch  who  staggered  not  through  unbelief 
gave — and  in  the  most  signal,  the  most  acceptable  manner — 
glory  to  God." 

Ver,  21. — And — in  this  wise,  or  (if  "and"  be  omitted)  . 
for  this  reason,  gave  he  glory  to  God — being  fully  per- 
suaded»  that,  what  He  had  [has]  promised,  He  was 
[is]  able  also  to  perform.^ 

a  ir\fjpo<f)opriB€\t,  1.  Gen.  xviii.  14;  i  Sam.  xiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xiv. 
II ;  Job  xlii.  2  ;  Matt.  xix.  26 ;  Luke  i.  37. 

Being  fully  persuaded  {irhfjpotfMprrfitU). — The  original 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  **  to  bring  fiiU,  to  fill  the  measure 
of,"  and  so  to  be  ftiUy  convinced  or  assured.  To  have  the 
canvas  of  our  souls  fully  set,  our  colours  flying,  and  our 
banners  waving,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed 
on  our  homeward  and  heavenly  journey.  Thus  we  shall  safely 
and  easily  pass  "  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,"  and 
not  make  shipwreck  of  our  £uth.    Thus,  too,  we  should  cheer 
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the  Church  of  Christ,  encourage  our  weaker  brethren,  incite 
others  to  follow  our  example,  gain  even  the  secret,  if  not,  in 
the  end,  the  open  admiration  of  the  world,  and,  like  Abraham, 
give  glory  to  God  before  men  and  angeb. 

That  which  He  had  promised  He  is  able  also  to 
perform. — ^The  faith  which  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  placed  in 
tlie  word  of  Napoleon  is  a  good  example  of  Abrahiun's  faith, 
and  puts  to  shame  that  of  many  Christians.  The  story  runs 
thus  :  As  Napoleon  I.  was  reviewing  on  one  occasion  his  troops 
in  Paris,  he  let  fall  the  reins  of  his  horse  from  his  hands  upon 
the  animal's  neck,  when  the  proud  charger  galloped  away. 
Before  the  rider  could  recover  the  bridle,  a  common  soldier 
ran  out  of  the  ranks,  caught  the  reins,  stopped  the  horse,  and 
placed  the  bridle  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  "  Much 
obliged  to  you,  Captain,"  said  Napoleon.  The  man  imme- 
diately believed  his  chief,  and  said,  "  Of  what  regiment,  sire  ? " 
Napoleon,  delighted  with  his  quick  j>erception  and  ready  trust 
in  his  word,  replied,  "  Of  my  Guards,**  and  rode  away.  As 
soon  as  the  Emperor  left,  the  man  laid  down  his  gun,  sa3ring, 
"He  may  take  it  who  will,"  and,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
ranks,  whence  he  so  suddenly  issued,  he  started  for  the  com- 
pany of  staflf-officers.  They  were  amazed  at  his  apparent 
rudeness  and  disobedience  of  orders,  and  one  of  the  generals 
contemptuously  said,  **  What  does  this  fellow  do  here  ?  *'  **  This 
fellow,"  replied  the  soldier  proudly, "  is  a  Captain  of  the  Guard!" 
"You,  my  poor  friend?  you  are  mad  to  say  so  !  **  was  the 
answer  of  the  superior  officer.  "  He  saidit^'^  replied  the  soldier, 
pointing  to  the  Emperor,  still  in  sight.  **  I  ask  your  pardon, 
sir,"  said  the  General  respectfully ;  "  I  was  not  aware  of  it.*'  And 
so  the  soldier  came  duly  to  his  post  as  a  Captain  of  Napoleon's 
Guard. 

Able. — "God*s  ability  the  foundation  of  faith's  stability. 
Faith  honours  God  by  counting  Him  able.  '  I  know  that  Thou 
canst  do  everything  *  (Job  xlii.  2).  *  Is  an)rthing  too  hard  for 
the  Lord?*  (Gen.  xviii.  14).  *  With  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible *  (Matt.  xix.  26  ;  Luke  i.  37).  *No  restraint  to  the  Lord 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few  *  (i  Sam.  xiv.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  11)." 
— y,  Robinson, 

Ver,  22. — And  therefore  [Wherefore  (as  such  was  the 
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nature  of  his  faith)  also— j>.  besides  being  of  so  true  a 
type]  it  —  i.e,  the  act  of  believing  —  was  imputed 
[reckoned]  to  him  for  righteousness. 

Ver.  23. — Now — to  pass  on  to  the  practical  import  of 
this  illustrative  case  of  faith — it  was  not  written  •  for 
his  sake^ — ue,  on  account  of  his  posthumous  fame — 
alone,  that  it — i,e,  the  act  of  believing — was  imputed 
[reckoned]  to  him  for  righteousness ; 

a  iypaifnj,  not  ytypairrai,     1,  Cfi  I  Tim.  L  16. 

Ver.  24. — But  (on  the  contrary)  for  us^ — i.e.  on  our 
account,  for  our  instruction  and  encouragement — also, 
to  whom  it — i,e,  the  act  of  believing — shall  •^ — in  all 
time  to  come,  according  to  the  divine  pre-determination 
— be  imputed  [reckoned]  for  righteousness,  if  we  believe 
on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead ; 

L  Ch.  zv.  4 ;  I  Cor.  x.  ii.     a  fUXXtu 

But  for  us  also,  etc. — The  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be 
read  with  self-application  and  self-appropriation  (ch.  xv.  4). 
The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  largely  drawn  upon  by  way 
of  illustration  by  the  apostles,  and  contain  more  "learning" 
for  us  than  for  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed. 

Believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus,  etc — **  *  To 
believe  on  Christ,'  and  '  to  believe  on  God '  who  raised  Christ, 
are  identical,  because  in  both  cases  Christ  is  the  specific  object " 
{Meyer),  Besides,  belief  on  Christ  rests  upon  belief  on  God. 
The  value  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  is  explained  in  the  fact  of  His 
being  the  divituly  appointed  Saviour.  To  believe  on  God 
necessarily  involves  belief  on  God's  word  and  God's  appoint- 
ments— i.e,  belief  in  the  Gospel  and  belief  on  Jesus,  not  only 
historically  but  personally. 

The  expression  *•  *  in  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus '  (ver.  9)  is 
purposely  chosen  to  express  the  character  of  the  faith,  partly  on 
account  of  the  necessary  analogy  with  ver*    17,  and  partly 
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ifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  "  (John 
ii.  32).  We  look  to  the  death  of  Christ,  but  by  virtue  of 
he  power  we  receive  from  a  living  and  not  a  dead  Saviour. 
'  That  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  " 
Phil  ii.  10),  was  the  apostle's  desire.  In  fine,  the  resurrec- 
ion  of  Christ  rendered  available  and  energizing  the  act  of 
icquitting  sin  and  accounting  righteous. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  I. — Therefore  being  [Having  beer 
have  shown,  iii.  21 — iv.  25)]  justified — i.e. 
the  charge  of  guilt  and  accounted  rightec 
the  divinely-appointed  condition  on  our  p 
[let  us  have — i.e.  realize  and  enjoy]  peace— 
ment — with*  [in  relation  to]  God — since 
divine  Justice  is  sheathed,'  and  the  approvinj 
of  God,  as  the  righteous  Judge,  rests  upon  u 
in  the  Beloved  '—through  (the  finished  sf 
of)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ': 

a  uplis.  1,  Gen.  iii.  24 ;  Zech.  xiii.  y.  2-  John 
Eph.  i.  6.  a  3  Cor.  v.  18  j  Eph.  ii.  14;  Co 
1  Tim,  ii.  5. 

Having  been  justified  (huaumOami). — ' 
being  in  the  aorisi  in  the  Greek,  marks  justifies 
already  done  and  completed,  not  necessarily,  h 
baptism,  but  when  we  believed. 

Faith. — It  is  not  the  iouret  but  the  (ondition 
It  may  be  compared  10  the  window  through  v 
passes  into  the  room,  or  to  the  hand  of  the  beg, 
nought  to  the  gift  it  takes,  or  to  the  clay  which 
in  union  with  the  stock. 

"It  is  faith  alone  which  justifies,  and  still  t 
justifies  is  not  alone.  Ears,  feet,  and  hands  art 
the  same  time  that  our  eyes  are ;  yet  it  is  the  of 
alone  to  see.  In  \ike  manner  repentance,  love, 
tne  mvariable  companiooa  of  faith;  yet  it  is 
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which  we  claim  the  power  and  faculty  of  justifying." — See 
Calvin* s  Antidote  to  the  Council  of  Dmt* 

Peace  in  relation  to  God. — ^This  signifies  the  peace  on 
the  part  of  God  towards  us.  It  is  His  sheathing  the  sword  of 
justice  and  His  smiling  upon  us  as  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 
This  ''peace  in  relation  to  God/'  when  realized,  produces  in 
the  soul  of  the  believer  sweet  serenity,  supreme  satisfaction, 
and  glowing  gratitude — in  a  word,  an  inward  heaven-bom  peace 
with  its  blessed  train  of  accompaniments  (John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33  y 
Phil.  iv.  7).  In  proportion  as  the  work  of  sanctification  pro- 
ceeds, so  the  effects  of  justification  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  This  truth  is  clearly  taught  in  this  verse,  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  ^cd/ack  (''  Ut  us  have " — i.e.  hold  and  enjoy 
— ^peace  in  relation  to  G<>d)  instead  of  that  of  the  received 
text,  ^o/iCF,  **W€  have  peace,"  etc 

Ver,  2. — By  [Through]  the  continuous  personal  agency 
of  i^hom^  also — i,e,  in  addition  to  procuring  our  peace 
— ^wc  have  access^  [have  had  the  (our)  access]  by 
virtue  of  faith  into  this  grace — ije.  into  this  state  of 
gratuitous  justification  which  is  the  ground  of  our  state 
of  peace — wherein  as  in  a  place  of  safety  we— not- 
withstanding our  weakness  and  God's  deserved  anger — 
stand  accepted  and  acquitted,  and  (so,  in  the  next 
place,)  we  rejoice  [triumph]'  in  dependence  upon  a 
hope*  of  the  glory  of  God — i^.  the  glory  which  God 
has  in  store  for  believers.* 

L  John  X.  7,  xiv.  6;  Heb.  ix.  8,  x.  20.  2.  Eph.  ii.  18;  Heb. 
xii.  2  (apxTX^*");  I  Pet.  iiL  18.  3.  Isa.  bd.  lo;  i  Thess.  v.  16. 
a  ^w'  cXn-idi.  4.  Matt.  xvL  27;  John  xvii.  22 — 24;  ch.  viii. 
18 — 21  ;  2  Cor.  ill.  18 ;  £ph.  L  18  ;  CoL  i.  27,  iiL  4 ;  Heb.  iL  10 ; 
2  Pet  v.  1—4. 

In  this  grace. — ''There  alone  we  stand;  anywhere  else 
we  must  fall  from  everything  good  and  into  all  evil." — W. 
Kelly. 

Rejoicing  in  hope. — The  glimpses  and  tokens  of  future 
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glory  at  present  vouchsafed  to  the  bdiever  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  him  to  exult  in  consummated  and  perfect 
bliss  at  the  second  advent 

Does  not  the  grand  old  gardener  rejoice  as  he  sits  in  the 
spring  evening  beneath  his  cottage  door  after  the  day's  work, 
and  watches  the  rich  foliage  and  the  luxuriant  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees,  promising  heavy-laden  branches  of  exquisite  and 
delicious  fruit  in  the  coming  autumn  ? 

Does  not  the  traveller  standing  at  early  dawn  upon  the  hill- 
top, and  gazing  upon  the  magnificent  panorama,  gradually 
disclosing  its  beauties — although  only  in  part  and  indistinctly 
as  the  mists  and  darkness  begin  to  disappear — ^rejoice,  testing 
upon  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  landscape  to  be  revealed 
in  all  its  perfection  and  splendour  when  the  sun  shall  have 
attained  and  exercised  its  ftdness  of  power? 

Does  not  the  tourist — as  he  rests  upon  the  ascended  ridges 
in  Alpine  regions,  and  surveys  detached  portions  of  the  scenery 
which  present  themselves  to  view  beneath  and  around — go  on 
his  upward  and  wearisome  journey  with  renewed  stroigth, 
exulting  in  the  extended  and  extensive  view  to  be  his  reward 
when  he  shall  reach  the  desired  summit  ? 

And,  in  like  manner,  does  not  the  Christian,  reviewing  and 
realizing  the  blessings  of  the  present,  exult  in  hope  of  die 
glory  to  be  manifested  in  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things? 

Ver.  3. — And  not  only  so — ijg.  not  only  do  we 
triumph  in  hope  of  divine  glory,  but  we  [even]  glory 
[triumph]  in — not  merely  in  the  midst  of,  but  on  account 
of — [the  (our)]  tribulations^  also*:  knowing — 1>. 
because  we  know  from  God's  word,  and  from  the  past 
and  present  testimony  of  believers — that  [the  (such)] 
tribulation  (as  a  means  in  the  Spirit's  hand)  workcth  * 
— i.e,  produces  and  developes — ^patience  *>'  [patient  en- 
durance] ; 

1.  Acts  v.  41  ;   2  Cor.  xiL  lo ;  PhiL  i.  29 ;  Jas.  L  2.     ♦  Omit 
also."    a  Karcpya^rrcu.    b  viro/iov^v.    2.  Jas.  i.  3,  4  >  Heb.  xiL  I,  2. 

Triumph  in  tribulation.—"  This  flesh  can  never  do ;  it 
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ay  affect  stoical  insensibility ;  but  faith,  while  it  increases  our 
ding,  alone  gives  us  to  triumph." — W.  Kelly. 

Tribulation. — **  It  is  a  universal  law,  acknowledged  even 
I  the  world,  that  no  great  character  can  become  complete  with- 
it  trial  and  suffering.  As  the  firmness  of  the  root  is  tested  by 
le  storm,  and  the  metal  is  purified  in  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
)  the  strength  and  purity  of  character  is  perfected  by  trial, 
he'  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  a  good  man  struggling 
^inst  misfortune  as  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  gods.  Plato 
tfscribes  the  righteous  man  as  one  who,  without  doing  injustice, 
:t  has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  injustice,  and  proves  his 
Mm  justice  by  perseverance  against  all  calumny  unto  death ; 
ra,  he  predicts  that  the  perfect  man,  if  such  a  one  should 
rer  appear,  would  be  scourged,  tortured,  and  nailed  to  the  post 
Politia^  p.  74,  sq.  ed.  Ast).  Seneca  says  {De  prav.  iv.  4) : 
[^audent  magni  viri  rebus  adversis  non  aliter  quam  fortes  milites 
sUis  triumphant.'     Edmund  Burke  [remarks] : —  *  Obloquy, 

a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  true  glory.  Calumny  and  abuse 
"e  essential  parts  of  triumph.*  But  what  a  difference  between 
le  proud  stoicism  of  the  heathen,  who  overcomes  misfor- 
mes  by  haughty  contempt  and  unfeeling  indifferentism,  and 
le  Christian's  gentle  patience,  forgiving  love,  and  cheerful 
ibmission  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  who  ordered  tribulation  as 
means  and  condition  of  moral  perfection !  ** — P,  Schaff, 

AVorketh. — Tribulations  do  not  necessarily  produce  patience, 
It  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  means  in  the  hands  of  God. 

is  well  to  remember,  in  regard  to  the  process  by  which  tribu- 
don  is  here  shown  to  contribute  in  the  end  to  hope,  that  there 

a  wide  diversity  between  the  real  came  and  the  occasion  of  any 
lenomena.  "  The  one  implies  (as  Morell  remarks)  the  pro- 
icing  power,  the  other  only  some  condition  upon  which  this 
)wer  comes  into  exercise.  If  I  cast  a  grain  of  com  into  the 
jth,  the  occasion  of  its  springing  up  and  producing  plant,  ear, 
id  grain,  is  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
iried  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cause.  The  cause  lies  in 
e  mysterious  vital  power  which  the  seed  contains  within 
«lf :  the  other  is  but  the  condition  upon  which  the  cause 
oduces  the  effect."  Tribulation  is  not  the  real  cause,  but, 
ider  God,  the  occasion  of  patience. 

Patience. — ''  Patience  is  the  quiet  endurance  of  what  we 
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cannot  but  wish  removed,  whether  it  be  the  withholding  of 
promised  good  (ch.  viiL  25)*  or  the  continued  experience  of 
positive  ill  (as  here).  There  is  indeed  a  patience  of  unrenewed 
nature,  which  has  something  noble  in  it,  though  in  oiany  cases 
the  offspring  of  pride,  if  not  of  something  lower.  Men  have 
been  known  to  endure  every  form  of  privation,  torture,  and 
death,  without  a  murmur  and  without  even  visible  emotion, 
merely  because  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  them  to  sink  libder 
unavoidable  ill.  But  this  proud,  stoical  hardihood  has  noUuog 
in  common  ^ath  the  grace  of  patience,  which  is  either  the  meek 
endurance  of  ill  because  it  is  of  God  (Job  i.  21,  22,  ii.  10),  or 
the  calm  waiting  for  promised  good  till  His  time  to  dispense  it 
come  (Heb.  x.  36),  in  the  full  persuasion  that  such  tnals  are 
divinely  appointed,  are  the  needful  discipline  of  God*s  children, 
are  but  for  a  definite  period,  and  are  not  sent  without  abundant 
promises  of  'songs  in  the  night.'" — D.  Brown. 

Ver.  4. — And  patience  [the  (such)  patient  endurance], 
experience '  [a  veteran  spirit] ;  and  experience  [the 
(such  a)  veteran  spirit],  brighter  and  more  assured  hope 
of  the  divine  glory : 

a  ^Kiii^vj  lit,  the  state  and  disposition  of  one  who  has  stood 
trials. 

Experience. — "The  usual  sense  of  Soicift^,  a  trial  or  proof, 
is  here,"  writes  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  modified  into  that  of  the  result 
of  such  a  process ;  a  tried  and  proved  character ;  tested  worth ; 
the  state  or  disposition  of  the  8oic(fu>s,  that  is,  of  one  who  has 
stood  trial.**  There  is,  indeed,  no  one  word  in  the  English 
language  by  which  to  render  801C1/A17.  Proof,  approval,  tried 
experience,  all  alike  fail.  Yet  we  all  know  what  is  the  state  or 
disposition  described  by  the  Greek  word.  Compare  the  novice 
with  the  expert,  or  the  raw  recruit  with  the  veteran  soldier  or 
sailor.  The  one  has  a  state  and  disposition  which  the  other 
lacks.  Perhaps  "  a  veteran  state  or  spirit "  best  conveys,  in  the 
briefest  form,  the  meaning  and  force  of  80x1/17. 

Ver,  5.— And  [But  the  (such)]  hope  (to  enlarge  upon 
its  character)  makcth   not   ashamed — «>.  puts  not  to 
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ne  by  causing  us  to  be  deceived  or  disappointed ; 
lusc  the  love  of  God  [God's  (eternal)  love]— the  sure 
est  of  every  blessing  * — is  shed  abroad  [has  been 
red  out]  in  a  rich  and  abundant  stream  in  [within]  our 
rts  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost «  which  is 
i]  given  •  at  the  day  of  Pentecost — or  rather  when 
relieved — unto  [to]  us,  and  whose  office  is  to  reveal 
/s  love,*  instil  it  into  our  hearts/  and  awaken  a 
onse  of  love  in  us. 

Ch.  viii.  32.  2-  Acts  ii.  33.  3-  Jol^n  vii.  39  ;  cf.  Acts  xix.  2  ; 
iii.  14 — 17;  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Eph.  iv.  30. 
olin  xvi.  13, 14;  I  Cor.  ii.  10,  12.     6*  Ch.  xv.  30;  GaL  v.  22. 

ut. — ^The  apostle,  in  keeping  with  his  ardent  mind  and 
known  style,  "  goes  off'*  at  the  word  "  hope."  Having 
:d  its  history  (vers.  3,  4),  he  now  expatiates  upon  its 
linty  and  worth  (vers.  5 — 8).  This  detour  on  "hope** 
rs  why  the  believer  is  fully  warranted  in  triumphing  in 
ilation.  Tribulations,  when  sanctified,  produce  an  increase 
ope — yes,  of  a  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed^-of  a 
:  for  which  we  have  the  best  possible  grounds,  whether 
onsider  God's  love  inwardly  revealed  to  our  souls  (ver.  5) 
utwardly  displayed  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  (vers. 
()•  Hope  of  such  a  character  justifies  the  believer,  not 
in  bearing  willingly  tribulations,  but  exulting  in  them. 

lope  maketh  not  ashamed. — Hope  may  put  us  to 
le  by  causing  us  to  be  deceived  or  disappointed  on  account 
ir  of  its  OBJECTS  or  grounds. 

The  OBJECTS  upon  which  oiu:  desires  and  affections  are 
[  may  be  incapable  of  affording  us  the  expected  satisfaction 
delight.  This  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
L  It  may  not  be  capable,  in  the  very  make  and  constitu- 
of  things,  to  bestow  what  we  seek.  It  were  folly  to  hope 
x)d  from  a  stone,  or  true  happiness  from  riches.  Again  : 
ay  be  owing  not  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  but  to  some 
mstances  affecting  it.  Thus  blight  will  devour  the  sac- 
:ne  and  starchy  matter  in  the  ears  of  com,  and  so  the 
er's  hopes  are  frustrated ;  for  the  miller  only  returns  him 
i  of  dust  instead  of  flour.    Once  more :  it  may  be  due  to 
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some  circumstances  connected  with  attrsdves.  The  raging  fever 
prevents  the  cup  of  water  from  quenching  the  thirst  of  tiie  sick 
man ;  and  disordered  powers  of  digestion  hinder  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  from  enabling  a  person  to  make  flesh  and 
blood. 

2.  Our  hope  will  bitterly  disappoint  us  if  we  seek  to  obtain 
its  objects  upon  grounds  whidi  are  insufficient  or  false  alto- 
gether. Such  is  the  case  if  we  trust  to  secure  an  estate  with 
defective  tide-deeds,  or  to  acquire  heaven,  like  the  devotee, 
by  self-inflicted  tortures. 

The  believer,  however,  rests  his  hopes  upon  objects  and 
grounds  which  will  never  cause  him  to  be  deceived  or  disap- 
pointed. The  worldling's  hope  will  fail  because  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  its  objects.  The  Pharisee's  hope  will  fail  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  its  foundation.  The  hope  of  the  careless 
will  fail  because  of  the  falseness  of  its  warrant,  ''  not  knowing 
that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeththee  to  repentance.'*  But  not 
so  the  believer's  hope  :  it  shall  never  put  him  to  shame. 

Because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts. — The  love  of  God  being  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  is 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  our  hope  is  of  a  solid  and  substantial 
character.  The  force  of  the  reasoning  lies  in  the  thought  that 
love  longs  to  bestow  favours  upon  its  objects.  Once  con- 
vinced that  God  loves  us,  and  we  have  the  pledge  of  every 
blessing,  and  in  particular  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  at  the 
second  advent,  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  "  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

The  love  of  God. — This  means  not  our  love  to  God,  nor 
exactly  the  sense  of  God's  love  for  us ;  but  God's  love  itself  for 
us.  Of  course  God's  love,  being  revealed  to  the  soul,  makes 
us  sensible  of  its  existence,  and  calls  forth  our  love  in  return. 

Shed  abroad. — **  The  love  of  God  does  not  descend  upon 
us  as  dew  in  drops,  but  as  a  stream  which  spreads  itself  abroad 
through  the  whole  soul,  filling  it  with  the  consciousness  of  His 
presence  and  favour." — Philippu 

Ver.  6. God*s  love  is  no  mere  sentiment :   it  has  a 

historical  basis.     For  [Besides  (the  reason  just  assigned)] 
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when  we  were  yet  without  spiritual  strength  ^ — i,e. 
powerless  either  to  justify  ourselves,  or  to  obey  and  please 
God,  in  due  time — ie.  at  the  appointed*  and  appro- 
priate •  season — Christ  died  for — i^.  for  the  benefit  of, 
and  in  the  room  of — ^the  ungodly. 

L  Deut.  xxxiL  36 ;  Hos.  xiii.  9 ;  John  xv.  5 ;  £ph.  iL  i. 
2.  GaL  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  L  10.    3*  i  Tim.  ii.  6. 

For  the  ungodly. — "  As  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
with  which  God  condescends  to  compare  His  love  towards  us, 
is  not  foimded  on  the  attractive  qualities  of  that  child,  but  is 
often  strongest  when  its  object  is  the  least  worthy,  so  God 
loves  us  when  sinners*'* — Hodge. 

Ver,  7. — ^Yes,  for  the  ungodly.  Oh !  matchless,  mar- 
vellous instance  of  love  1  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  » — i.e.  one  of  unexceptionable  character — will  [any] 
one  die :  yet  peradventure  [("  scarcely/*  I  say)  for] 
— not  to  press  this  without  exception — for  a  [the]  good 
man  ** — 1>.  for  the  well-known  benefactor — some  [one] 
would  [may]  even  dare  to  die.*  This,  however,  is  the 
extremest  supposable  extent  of  man's  love  for  man. 

a  duooiov.     b  rov  iyoBov,     1^  John  xv.  13. 

Righteous  ♦  ♦  ♦  good. — "  The  righteous  man,  who  docs 
all  that  the  law  or  justice  requires,  commands  our  respect  and 
admiration ;  the  good  man,  the  benefactor,  who  is  governed  by 
love,  inspires  us  with  love  and  gratitude." — P.  Scliaff. 

For  a  good  man  some  may  even  dare,  etc. — ^Alcestis, 
daughter  of  Pelias,  and  wife  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pherae,  in 
Thessaly,  is  said  to  have  laid  down  her  life,  when  she  had 
been  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a 
disease  except  by  some  one  of  his  friends  dying  in  his  stead. 
Orestes  also  died  for  Pylades,  his  alter  ego. — See  Bp.  Taylor 
on  Friendship, 

Eric,  a  faithful  servant  to  a  noble  Muscovite,  gave  himself 
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up  to  the  wolves  and  perished,  so  that  his  master  and  wife  and 
child  might  escape. 

The  following  classical  parallels  to  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  verse,  collected  by  T.  S.  Millington,  are  interesting : — 

"  The  fates  permit  that  Admetus  should  escape  impending 
death  if  he  can  furnish  in  his  place  another  dead  for  the  powers 
below ;  but  he  found  no  one,  save  his  wife,  who  was  willing  to 
die  for  him,  and  she  is  now  within  her  house  breathing  her 
last." — Eurip.Alc.  ver.  12. 

'*  The  magnanimous  man  exposes  himself  to  great  danger, 
and  is  not  sparing  of  his  life,  because  he  does  not  consider  life 
as  a  thing  of  great  importance.  He  is  disposed  to  benefit 
others,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  be  benefited.** — Aristot.  Eth.  I. 
iv.  c.  3. 

**  That  which  is  asserted  of  the  worthy  man  is  true,  that  for 
the  sake  of  his  friends  and  his  country  he  will  even  die,  if 
requisite.  He  will  prefer  one  great  and  beautiful  action  to 
many  and  small  actions,  and  choose  rather  to  live  worthily  for 
one  year,  than  casually  for  many  years.*' — Ibid.  I.  iz.  c  8. 

Ver.  8. — But — forming  a  striking  contrast  with — ^nay, 
excelling,  casting  into  the  shade  all  human  examples — 
God  commendeth'  [proves,  establishes,  displays]  His* 
[own]  love*  toward  us,  in  that,  while  vrc — so  far 
from  being  positively  "good"'  or  even  negatively 
"  righteous "— were  yet  [still]  sinners,  Christ  died— 
voluntarily,  cheerfully,  of  set  purpose* — for  us*  so  that 
we  might  be  justified  by  His  blood. 

a  ovvl(rni<ri  =  establishes  by  external  manifestation,  b  ^avtm 
emphatic.  His  own  as  distinguished  fi-om  our  love  (ver.  7.)  1. 
I  John  iv.  la  %  Tit.  iii.  3,  4.  3.  John  x.  15 — 18.  4.  i  Tim. 
iv.  I  a 

While  ye  were  yet  sinners. — "Only  God  can  love 
thus.  Man,  the  saint  even,  must  have  a  motive  without ;  God 
has  none — He,  and  He  only,  is  love.  The  spring  is  within, 
and  He  needs  no  object  without  to  call  it  forth.  Those  whom 
His  grace  makes  objects  of  this  love  are  wholly  and  absolutely 
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unlovable  as  to  themselves,  yet  He  loves  them  in  spite  of  all  they 
2itr—W,KeUy. 

For  us  (wr^  y^iiJm), — In  behalf  of,  in  favour  of  us.  "  The 
original  meaning  is  over  or  above  (Lat.  super).  As  if  a  bird, 
hovering  over  her  young,  warded  off  a  blow  from  them  and 
bare  it  herself;  if  by  this  act  she  rescued  them  from  destruction 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life,  we  see  how  the  thought  of  dying 
over  them  is  merged  in  the  greater,  of  dying  instead  of  them. 
Thus  a  shield  suggests  the  thought  of  being  over  that  which  it 
protects,  and  of  receiving  the  blow  instead  of  that  which  it 
defends.  The  sacrificial  relation  of  Christ  to  His  people 
involves  the  fiiU  notion  of  deliverance  and  satisfaction  by 
substitution  (a  Cor.  v.  15)." — Webster  and  Wilkinson. 

Ver,  9- — Much  more  certain  is  it  then,  being  now 
(while  we  were  yet  "ungodly")  justified — i^,  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  sin  and  accepted  into  divine  favour — 
by  [in — i.e.  sharing  in  the  benefits  of]  His  blood  ^ — i,e. 
His  blood-shedding,  His  atoning  death,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  [the  (coming)]  wrath*  through  the  operation 
of  Him  •  the  exalted  Saviour. 

1.  Heb.  ix.  14,  22;  cf.  ch.  Hi.  25.  2«  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ; 
I  Thess.  v.  9 ;  Rev.  vi.  16,  17,  xiv.  10,  1 1,  xvi.  i.  3.  Ch.  viii.  34  ; 
Jude  24  ;  I  John  ii.  i. 

In  His  blood. — ''The  preposition  \hf\  expresses  the  idea 
of  our  justification  or  absolution  having  been  as  it  were  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  the  outpoured  fife-blood,  of  Christ.*' — 
Vaughan. 

Survey  the  wondrous  cure, 
And  at  each  step  let  higher  wonder  rise. 
A  pardon  bought  with  blood  !  with  blood  difine  I 
With  blood  divine  of  Him  I  made  my  foe  I — Young, 

From  wrath. — 

Tis  done ;  the  raging  stonn  is  heard  no  more  ; 

Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore. 

And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 

Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  willing  XaaxA.-^Corwper. 

12 
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Ver.  lo. — For — ^in  elucidation  of  this — if  (as  is  the 
tase),  when  we  were  [being]  enemies* — tje,  those 
against  whom  the  holy  anger  of  God,  on  account  of 
sin,  was  directed,  we  were  reconciled  •  to  God — ix. 
received  and  restored  into  the  divine  favour — by  the 
death  of  His  Son,  much  more  certain  is  it,  being 
[having  been]  reconciled — i,e,  having  been  received  and 
restored  into  the  divine  favour  (not  only  potentially  but 
actually),  we  shall  be  saved*  (not  merely  from  wrath, 
but  unto  life)  by  [in — 1>.  sharing  in,  safely  .harboured  in] 
His  glorified  life. — Hence  God's  love  to  the  ungodly 
displayed  in  our  justification  assures  us  of  complete 
redemption,  and  strengthens  our  hope  of  the  divine 
glory  (ver.  S). 

1.  Ch.  i.  30,  xi.  28 ;  Eph.  iL  3  ;  Col.  L  2I.  ft  mmyXXoyiiyifv. 
2.  John  xiv.  19 ;  ch.  viii.  11 ;  Heb.  viL  25. 

Much  more. — "  He  who  has  done  the  greater  will  certainly 
do  the  less.  The  greater  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God 
for  sinners ;  the  less  is  the  completion  of  that  work  by  the  sal- 
vation of  those  whom  that  sacrifice  hasreconciled«*' — Fau^Aan. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  most  abimdant  ground  for  confidence 
for  the  final  blessedness  of  believers,  not  only  in  the  amazing 
love  of  God,  by  which,  though  sinners  and  enemies,  they  have 
been  justified  and  reconciled  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  but 
also  in  the  consideration  that  this  same  Saviour  that  died  for 
them  still  lives,  and  ever  lives  to  sanctify,  protect,  and  save 
them." — Hodge, 

The  following  case  may  possibly  help  to  explain  the  mode 
of  reasoning  in  these  verses,  and  especially  the  force  in  the 
words  "  much  more  " : — 

When  a  father,  moved  by  pity  and  love,  mor^ages  the  family 
estates  and  sells  the  heirlooms,  in  order  to  procure  the  freedom 
and  restoration  of  his  wayward  and  rebellious  son,  may  not  the 
ransomed  one  rest  doubly  assured  tliat  he  will  receive  the 
welcome  of  his  parent  on  his  accepting  the  release  secured  at 
so  great  a  sacnfice,  on  his  turning  his  steps  homeward,  and 
when  he  has  been  fiiUy  reinstated  into  his  position  of  a  son  ? 
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Reconciled. — Reconciliation  points  to  a  change  of  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man,  brought  about  by  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  By  the  atoning  work  of 
the  God-man  divine  justice  was  satisfied ;  the  divine  anger 
against  our  sins  was  laid  aside,  and  the  divine  love  was  no 
longer  hindered  in  its  full  outward  expression  towards  man.  God 
and  man  are  now  reconciled.  It  is  incorrect  to  represent  the 
death  of  Christ  as  removing  hindrances  on  man's  side  only  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  love ;  it  removed  hindrances  also 
on  the  side  of  God  in  regard  to  its  firee  manifestation.  God 
always  loved  the  world,  else  He  never  would  have  sent  His 
Son  in  order  to  die  for  us :  but,  apart  from  this,  the  action  of 
His  love  would  be  restrained  by  sin.  In  the  cross  of  Christ  God 
has  established  a  new  relation  with  the  human  family.  There  is 
now  nothing  on  God's  side  which  obstructs  His  love  reaching 
us.  He  is  reconciled  as  far  as  He  is  concerned ;  and  hence 
we  are  bid  to  be  reconciled  to  Him,  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  a 
rebel,  to  accept  the  pardon  offered,  and  all  the  blessings  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  In  2  Cor.  v.  18 — 20 
we  have  both  aspects  of  the  reconciliation  represented.  As 
God  is  reconciled  on'  His  side,  we  are  bid  to  be  reconciled 
on  our  side,  or,  m  other  words,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
we  are  urged  to  enter  into  the  new  and  loving  relationship 
which  God  has  established  between  Himself  and  mankind  by 
the  sacrifice  of  His  Son  upon  the  cross  (see  note,  ver.  11). 
The  verse  is  well  paraphrased  and  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Pusey : — "  For  if  we — the  whole  race  of  men,  present  and  to 
come  unto  the  end — heir^  enemies — i.e,  at  the  very  time — were 
reamciled  to  God  (not  by  any  change  of  will,  or  by  anything  in 
us,  but)  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  And  in  this  state  Christ  made 
peace  for  us.  Christ  reconciled  us,  not  (as  some  have  said) 
only  by  reconciling  our  wills  to  God  (although  this  followed), 
but,  according  to  a  known  use  of  the  word,  we  were  *  received 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son.' 
And  this  because  the  reconciliation  is  a  blessing  we  receive. 
First,  the  act  of  God  giving  reconciliation  *  through  the  death 
of  His  Son  ;*  *  through  the  blood  of  the  cross ;  *  then  the  sending 
His  apostles  to  win  us  to  accept  that  restored'  favour ;  then 
our  accepting  it" — University  Serms.y  1875,  PP*  ^SS*  254. 

In  His  life.— «<  That  is,  His  life  afler  death :  that  life  in 
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secondly,  the  son  himself  may  still  be  a  rebel  in  heart,  and 
cherish  hatred  to  his  father  in  his  private  as  well  as  his  public 
capacity. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary :  first,  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by  the  son,  or  by 
some  one  on  his  behalf,  for  his  past  conduct,  and  some  guarantee 
should  be  given  for  his  future  good  behaviour  and  loyalty; 
secondly,  the  son  must  undergo  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  be 
willing  to  be  reconciled  or  receive  the  reconciliation  effected  at 
the  instance  of  another  for  him. 

Now,  God  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  whose  heart 
of  infinite  love  leads  Him  to  be  "  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
wcM-ld  unto  Himself."  The  plan  of  salvation,  though  wrought 
out  in  Christ,  was  designed  from  all  eternity  by  the  Father,  and 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  glorious.  The  death  of  Christ,  voluntarily 
undergone,  makes  a  full,  perfect,  and  complete  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  human  race,  while  the  work  of  the  risen  Saviour 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  afford  ample  securities  for  the  future 
glory  and  ultimate  perfection  of  the  redeemed. 

Hence,  for  fallen  man  to  be  at  one  with  the  Father,  he  has 
only,  by  the  Spirit's  influence,  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  re- 
bellion, to  take  the  pardon  graciously  proffered,  and  to  receive 
the  reconciliation  effected  by  the  meritorious  cross  and  passion 
of  our  Saviour. 

Ver.  12. — Wherefore — ix.  Since  we  have  received 
the  at-one-ment  (ver.  1 1),  or  since  such  are  the  effects  of 
Christ's  redemption,!.  17 — v.  11  (the  following  parallel 
may  be  instituted),  as  by  one  man — viz,^  Adam^ — (the 
pre-existent  power  and  principle  of)  sin' entered  into  the 
world  of  man,  and  death — physical,  moral,  spiritual — 
by  the  introduction  of  sin ;  and  so  [thus] — since  there 
is  this  connexion  between  the  two — death  passed  upon 
[was  spread  abroad  unto]  all  men,  for  that  ^  [on  the 
ground  that]  all  have  *  sinned  in  the  person  of  Adam  ; 
—even  so  by  one  man  Jesus  Christ,^  the  divine  power  and 
principle  of  righteousness  has  entered  into  the  world, 
and  life   by  righteousness,  and  thus  life  (in  its  offer) 
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diets  the  Pelagian  or  individualistic  views  of  men,  that  each  is 
a  se{>arate  creation  from  God,  existing  solely  on  his  own  exclu- 
sive responsibility, — and  affirms  the  Augustinian  or  traducian 
view,  that  all  are  evolved  by  God*s  appointment  from  an 
original  stock,  and,  though  individually  responsible,  are  gene- 
rically  involved  in  the  corruption  and  condemnation  of  their 
original. " — Alford. 

Death. — ^The  apostle*s  argument  refers  to  man,  and  he  does 
not  necessarily  assert,  as  Dr.  Colenso  assumes  that  he  does  assert, 
that  death  was  unknown  in  the  animal  world  before  the  fall. 
The  following  statement  may  be  true :  this  verse  does  not  contra- 
dict nor  touch  it : — ''  Geological  discoveries  abundantly  show  that 
not  only  was  death  in  the  world  before  man's  sin,  but  that  pain 
was  in  the  world,  brute  force  and  violence,  fierce,  ravenous 
animals  destroying  one  another,  the  strong  preying  upon  the 
weak,  the  lion  upon  the  lamb.'' 

Death  spread  abroad  unto  all  men. — ^The  idea  is  here 
of  the  universal,  pervasive  property  of  sin.  It  is  a  disease 
unlike  madness,  which  skips  the  second  generation  and  affects 
the  third ;  or,  imlike  consumption,  which  will  disappear,  and 
reappear  in  the  seventh  generation,  or  will  pass  over  all  the 
children  in  a  family  but  one.  Sin  is,  indeed,  spread  abroad 
everywhere. 

Sinned  in  Adam. — ^There  are  two  distinct  ideas  in  this 
passage  in  respect  to  sin.  (i)  There  is  Adam's  transgression 
(termed  wapdfiaaii  and  Trapdvrwfm)  against  a  law  announcing 
lifj^  for  its  fulfilment  and  death  for  its  infringement  (2)  There 
is  sin  viewed  as  a  power  and  principle,  termed  ofiapTia,  Adam's 
transgression  opened  the  flood-gate  to  allow  sin  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  man — sin  with  its  condemning,  corrupting  character — 
sin  with  its  guilt,  depravity,  and  curse.  The  ofiofma  manifests 
itself  in  a  series  of  irapa^ao-ct$,  and  irofMTmofmra.  The  squinting 
of  the  eye  will  open  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  a  power  or  prin- 
ciple, call  it  habit,  disease,  or  whatever  you  may,  which  will 
lead  a  person  to  squinting  always.  So  the  transgression  of  Adam 
opened  the  door  for  the  principle  and  power  of  sin  which  caused 
Adam  and  his  descendants  to  commit  transgressions  one  after 
another  in  endless  variety. 

It  was  God's  arrangement  that  Adam  should  be  the  appointed 
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representative  of  the  whole  hmnan  lace.  In  him  hnman 
nature  stood  on  its  trial  If  he  had  kept  the  law,  he  would 
have  secured  for  himself,  no  doubt,  a  future  and  l^gher  state 
of  happiness.  If  he  failed  to  observe  the  one  special  command 
given  as  a  test  of  his  character,  he  would  involve  his  descend- 
ants in  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience.  He  acted  in  the 
latter  manner,  and  thus  the  whole  family  of  man — ^the  all  for 
which  he  stood  as  the  real  representative  head — ^were  consti- 
tuted sinners,  and  forfeited  the  divine  &vour  and  a  glorious 
future.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  between  Adam 
and  his  descendants  there  was  not  a  mechanical,  but  an 
organic  relationship.  His  transgressions  did  not  merely  affect 
the  standing  and  prospects  of  hb  descendants,  but  theirnature 
and  very  being.  Sin  as  an  active  power  and  principle  entered 
not  only  into  Adam  himself  by  his  disobedience,  but  into  every 
single  person  to  be  bom  into  the  world.  The  poison  in  the 
root  spread  itself  into  every  branch  and  leaf  of  the  tree  of 
humanity.  Man  is  not  only  surrounded  by  sin,  susceptible  of 
infection,  but  he  has  in  himself,  from  the  moment  he  breathes, 
a  germ  of  sin  which,  unless  restrained  by  divine  grace,  will 
develope  itself  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  There  was  thus, 
by  God's  appointment,  a  twofold  relationship  between  Adam 
and  his  descendants — a  legal  and  moral  tie.  Thus  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  transgression  to  man  was  no  legal  fiction, 
because  there  was  a  mysterious  moral  bond  of  unity.  We  are 
accounted  as  sirmers  :  but  why  ?  Because  we  are  sinners — we 
sinned  in  Adam  as  our  real  representative  luad.  His  probation 
was  ours,  his  trial  was  ours,  his  fall  was  ours,  his  death  is  ours. 
Again,  because  we  have  sinned  through  Adam,  who  was  the 
root  of  entire  humanity.  We  are  sinners  in  reality  as  well  as 
by  imputation.  **  The  human  race,"  as  Peter  Schaff  remarks, 
**is  not  a  sand-heap,  but  an  organic  unity;  and  only  on  the 
ground  of  such  a  vital  unity,  as  distinct  from  a  mechanical  or 
merely  federal  unity,  can  we  understand  and  defend  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's 
righteousness." 

The  question,  however,  sometimes  will  occur :  Why  did  God 
gather  up  the  whole  race  in  one  head?  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  arrangement  which  are  no  doubt  hidden  from 
us,  and  we  do  well  at  starting  to  remember  that  there  is  much 
which  we  cannot  here  explain  or  solve^  and  will  perhaps 
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never  be  revealed  fiilly  unto  us.  But  there  are  many  obvious 
reasons  for  such  an  arrangement  which  will  more  than  reconcile 
us  to  our  lot,  and  afford  material  for  thankfulness  and  praise. 
The  oneness  of  the  human  race  tends  of  itself  to  draw  us  to- 
gether in  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  to  promote  brotherly  interest 
and  love.  ''  Strike  from  mankind  the  principle  of  faith/'  writes 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton — ^and  may  we  not  add  **  that  of  Headship  '*  ? — 
*<  and  men  would  have  no  more  history  than  a  flock  of  sheep." 
But  when  the  headship  of  Christ  is  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  headship  of  Adam,  we  see,  indeed,  at  once  an  arrangement 
merciful  and  wise^  Suppose  we  had  each  been  bom  into  the 
world,  and  each  separately  put  upon  our  trial,  how  could  we 
have  hoped  to  have  acted  better  and  wiser  than  Adam  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  think  so  ?  If  he  fell,  we  might ;  and  thus  the 
heavenly  rewards  would  have  been  upon  a  less  sure  footing 
than  they  now  are  to  the  believer.  But,  further,  Christ  has 
raised  us  up  to  a  higher  position  and  degree  of  happiness  than 
we  should  have  otherwise  possessed.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Christ  would  have  offered  a  separate  ransom  for  every  man 
who  might  fall ;  yet  such  would  have  seemed  necessary,  except 
on  the  principle  of  headship.  And,  again,  by  recovery  in 
Christ,  greater  glory  has  accrued  to  God  than  if  Adam  had 
been  immediately  cut  off  when  he  sinned,  and  if  he  had  no 
posterity. 

Suppose  there  was  a  forest  of  trees,  and  a  blight  in  the  air 
playing  continually  around  them.  If  each  tree  had  a  separate 
and  independent  existence,  like  most  trees  have,  the  risk  of 
being  injured  would  be  to  all  of  them.  Now  if  the  parent 
tree  had  been  the  first  to  yield  to  this  blight,  it  would  have 
tended  to  blight  the  others ;  and  so,  probably,  one  after  another 
in  process  of  time  would  have  become  diseased,  or  certainly 
most  of  them.  Thus,  for  a  remedy  to  be  applied,  each  separate 
tree  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  owner  of  the  property.  But  the 
case  would  be  different  if  each  tree,  though  having  an  existence 
of  its  own,  yet  was  connected  with  the  parent  tree,  as  it  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  banyan  plantations.  If  all  the  trees  were 
blighted  through  their  organic  connexion  with  the  father  of  the 
forest,  so  they  might  be  cured  by  the  remedy  applied  to  them 
as  a  whole.  Suppose  another  banyan  tree  of  richer  growth  and 
beauty  could  be  introduced  into  the  forest,  and  become  its 
second  parent  (so  to  speak),  and  one^  too,  which  had  the  power 
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to  counteract  the  mischief  and  to  give  its  own  life  to  those  of 
the  trees  willing  to  receive  it,  and  to  preserve  them  ever  after 
from  blight  or  other  casualty,  and  to  enable  them  to  bear  fruit 
of  the  finest  kind.  Well,  then,  would  any  of  the  trees  have  a  light 
to  grumble  because  they  sufifered  from  their  connexion  with  the 
first  parent  tree  ?  Would  there  not  be  grounds  for  rejoicing  ? 
as  they  would  be  delivered  from  a  disease  which  was  always 
liable — in  fact,  likely — otherwise  to  attack  them,  and,  besides, 
they  would  be  raised  to  a  higher  order  of  their  kind  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ? 

Life  shall  extend  {in  fosse)  to  all  men. — Life  shall  extend 
to  all  men,  unless  ignored  or  neglected,  despised  or  rejected,  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  extend  themselves  to  every  planet 
of  our  solar  system,  imless  hindered  or  opposed  by  atmospheric 
vapours, 

Ver.  13. — ^"'AU,"  I  say,  "sinned  in  Adam"  (ver.  12). 
^For  until  the  giving  of  the  system  and  dispensation  of 
the*  law  sin — as  a  reigning  power  and  ruling  principle 
bringing  in  its  train  death— was  in  the  world:  but 
(how  so  as)  sin  is  not  imputed'  [reckoned]  as  some- 
thing punishable  by  death  when  [where]  there  is  no 
law — ue.  where  there  is  not  some  connexion  with  a 
positive,  express  law  from  God,  awarding  life  for  its 
fulfilment,  and  death  for  its  infringement. 

1.  The  parenthesis  of  the  A.  V.  should  be  omitted,  as  ver.  18  is 
recapitulation  rather  than  resumption.  *  Omit  "the."  2.  Ch. 
iv.  15;  cf.  I  John  iii.  4. 

But  sin  is  not  reckoned  where  there  is  no  law.— 

The  difficulty  in  understanding  verses  13,  14,  is  due  to  the 
European  mind  being  so  different  from  the  Asiatic,  the  Gentile 
from  the  Jewish.  The  apostle  here  anticipates  and  removes  an 
objection  which  would  occur  to  his  countrymen,  and  possibly 
only  to  them.  The  Jews,  or  at  least  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  them,  seemed  to  have  thought  that  the  Gentiles  were  sinners 
because  they  did  not  know  or  observe  the  law  given  by  Moses. 
How,  then,  they  would  lu-ge,  could  sin  be  reckoned  as  trans- 
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gression  deserving  death  before  the  giving  of  a  positive  com- 
mandment like  tkit  in  Eden  or  at  Sinai  announcing  life  for  its 
observance  and  fulfilment,  and  death  for  its  neglect  and  infrac- 
tion ?  The  aposde  does  not  in  ver.  14  stop  formally  to  refute 
this  statement  of  tiie  Jews,  and  expose  where  their  error  lay ; 
but  states  a  well-known  fact  which  takes  from  the  maxim  all  its 
force  when  urged  as  an  answer  or  objection  to  his  teaching 
about  sin  being  imiversal. 

Ver.  14. — Nevertheless — though  this  general  maxim 
(ver.  13)  is  true — yet  (we  are  met  by  the  fact  that) 
death  reigned^ — ue.  held  unrestricted  and  universal 
sway — from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that 
had*  not  sinned  [sinned  not]  after  the  similitude 
[likeness]  of  Adam's  transgression* — viz,^  against  an 
express,  positive  command,  who  is  the  figure  of  Him* 
that  was  to  come  ^  [the  type  of  the  Future  One,  viz,^ 
the  Second  Adam]  in  that  he  involved  others  in  his 
act. — Hence  we  conclude  from  the  reign  of  death,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  law,  that  men  sinned  in  the  person 
of  Adam,  who,  as  their  representative,  involved  them  in 
the  consequences  of  his  disobedience. 

1.  Job  xviiL  14 ;  cf,  Heb.  ii.  14.  ♦  Omit  "  had.*  a  i^r 
wapapdo'tas,     2.  I  Cor.  xv.  22,  23,  45,  47.     b  rov  fUXXovros. 

Him  that  was  to  come. — ^The  standpoint  is  that  of 
Adam,  not  of  Paul.  It  refers  to  Christ  at  His  first,  not  His 
second,  advent 

Ver,  15. — But  [Howbeit]  the  two  cases  present  points 
of  contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance,  for  not  (in  the 
direction  and  potency  of  its  influences)  as  the  offence  * 
[trespass],  so  also  is  the  free  gift  ^  [gift  of  grace] — t.e, 
righteousness.  For — in  illustration  of  this — if  through 
[by]  the  offence  [trespass]  of  [the]  one — viz.,  Adam — 
[the]   many  be  dead  [died]  in  the  person  of  Adam, 
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Ver.  18. 

Accordingly,  then,  as  Even  so 

(i)  through  one  trespass  (wapaxruh  (i)  through     one    righteous     act 

/larot)  (SuccuaiMirot) 

(2)  the  consequences  were  unto  all  (2)  the  consequences  were  unto  all 

men  men 

(3)  unto  condemnation  ;  (3)  unto  justification  (dixa^tfo-ir). 

Ver,  19. 
For  as  So 

(1)  through  the  disobedience  of  the    (i)  through  the  obedience  of  the 

one  man  (vapcwo^t)  one  (vreuro^) 

(2)  the  many  (2)  the  many 

(3)  were  constituted  sinners,  (3)  shall  be  constituted  righteous. 

Verses  15,  16,  may  be  thus  paraphrased: — ^The  parallel 
between  Adam  and  Clmst  furnishes  points  of  contrast  as  well  as 
of  resemblance. 

First,  as  to  the  directum  and  potency  of  their  respective  influences  : 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  trespass  and  the  fulness 
of  the  grace  which  furnished  the  remedy.  Through  Adam's 
sin  the  many  died;  but  the  grace  of  God  bringing  in  a 
righteousness  in  Christ  has  extended  its  moie.  than  restorative 
powers  unto  the  many.  The  blessing  in  Christ  is  greater  than 
the  ruin  in  Adam.  This  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of 
things  when  we  consider  the  superior  dignity  of  Christ's  person 
and  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  God's  grace  (ver.  15). 

Secondly^  as  to  their  sources^  and  as  to  the  ranges  of  their 
results,  there  is  wide  difference  between  the  mischief  intro- 
duced by  Adam  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  which  more  than 
rectified  it.  It  was  one  trespass  which  occasioned  man's  con- 
demnation. On  the  other  hand,  many  trespasses  led  to  the 
divine  interposition  in  the  way  of  pardon  and  blessing.  Again, 
the  sentence  of  righteous  acquittal  does  not  extend  merely  to 
the  one  trespass  of  Adam,  but  to  the  countless  trespasses  of 
which  that  has  been  the  fruitful  source  (ver.  16). 

H01V  much  more. — How  much  more  probable!  First,  it 
is  a  logical  plus.  To  appreciate  the  force  of  the  expression  we 
should  take  into  account  that  to  bless  is  more  congenial  (so  to 
speak)  to  God  than  to  punish ;  and  also  we  should  then  con- 
sider the  superior  dignity  of  Christ  and  the  richness  of  God's 
grace.    There  is  also  a  quantitative  plus  in  the  expression  which 
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comes  out  in  the  "  did  ahoundy  The  remedy  did  abound  in 
the  extmt  of  its  efficacy  over  the  ruin. 

The  fractured  arm  skilfully  set,  and  the  broken  bow  propeiij 
spliced,  are  stronger  and  more  secure  than  before  they  were 
damaged.  The  injection  of  ammonia  between  the  skin  of  a 
person  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake,  has  been  said  not  only  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  to  induce  a  greater 
purity  and  healthiness  of  the  blood,  and  more  vigour  of  the 
muscles,  than  previously  existed. 

These  simple  illustrations  may  help  us  in  some  measure  to 
grasp  the  thought  contained  in  the  text,  that  ''  the  grace  d 
God  and  the  free  gift  in  grace,  even  that  of  the  one  man,  Jcsos 
Christ,  did  abound  (in  their  more  than  restorative  powers)  onto 
the  many : "  or,  as  Theophylact  expresses  it,  "  We  are  more 
blessed  in  and  by  Christ  than  we  are  injured  in  and  by  Adam.' 

In  Christ  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 

More  blessings  than  their  father  lost — Wattu 

What  Adam  did  amiss, 

Turned  to  our  endless  bliss ; 

O  happy  sin,  which,  to  atone, 

Drew  filial  God  to  leave  His  throne — Bp,  JCau 

Ver.  16. — And  (to  enumerate  another  point  of  con- 
trast) not  as  it — Le,  the  mischief— was  by  one — w, 
Adam — that  sinned,  so  (both  as  to  its  source  ano 
as  to  the  range  of  its  influence)  is  the  gift  of 
righteousness  provided  as  a  divine  remedy :  for— in 
illustration  of  this — the  judgment  pronounced  by  God 
upon  Adam  was  by  [came  of]  one  trespass  to  [unto] 
condemnation  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  but  the 
free  gift  [the  gift  of  grace] — ijt,  righteousness — is  [came] 
of  many  offences  [trespasses]  unto — i,e.  leading  unto 
— ^justification* — i,e,  the  sentence  of  righteous  acquittal, 
not  only  in  regard  to  Adam's  one  trespass,  but  to  all 
the  multiplied  sins  that  have  sprung  from  that  one 
trespass.^ 

a  dwcaiw^.     1,  Job  xiii.  23 ;  Ps.  xl.  12 ;  Isa.  liiL  d,  12. 
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One  trespass — many  trespasses. — From  the  sprain  of 
the  ankle  erysipelas  may  set  in ;  and  consequently  for  perfect 
restoration  to  health  we  require  a  remedy  not  only  to  cure  the 
sprain,  but  to  remove  the  erysipelas.  Or,  to  vary  the  illustra- 
tion^ a  father  through  improvidence  or  misfortune  may  saddle 
the  estate  with  mortgages ;  but  his  son,  instead  of  retrieving 
the  family  fortime,  oftentimes  only  further  encumbers  the  pro- 
perty. Thus  it  will  be  necessary  for  any  noble  friend  who  will 
come  forward  and  free  the  inheritance  of  its  charges,  not  merely 
to  redeem  the  mortgages  given  by  the  father,  but  also  those 
given  by  the  son  himself.  These  cases  may  serve  as  steps  to 
lead  us  up  to  the  sentiment  in  the  verse.  The  righteousness 
of  God  in  Christ  not  only  covers  the  guilt  of  Adaum's  sin,  but 
also  the  guilt  of  the  whole  human  race  who  fell  in  Adam,  and 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps  in  multiplied  paths  of  evil. 

Ver.  17. — **  The  free  gift  is,"  I  say,  "  of  many  trespasses 
unto  justification  *'  (ver.  16) :  For  (from  the  moral  fitness 
and  sequence  of  things)  if  by  one  man's  ofFence  [by  the 
trespass  of  the  one]  death  as  a  tyrant  power  reigned  by 
one  [through  the  one,  viz,^  Adam] ;  much  more  surely 
they  which  receive '  [the]  abundance  of  [the]  grace  * 
and  of  the  gift  of  [the]  righteousness  provided  by  God 
forman  who  lacks  a  righteousness  of  his  own  shall  reign  ^ 
in  exultant  freedom  in  the  glorious  realm  and  atmos- 
phere of  life  eternal  by  one  [through  the  onej  (even) 
Jesos  Christ. 

a  Xtf^i3ayo»Tffr  (present  participle).  L  Ezek.  xIviL  I — 5 ;  John 
L  16^  JL  loi    2.  Ch.  vL  14 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  la 

Much  more. — "The  fall  is  a  greater  mystery  than  the 
redemption.  He  who  has  had  experience  of  the  one  may  well 
accept  the  revelation  of  the  other." —  Vaughan. 

Abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness.— ^The  barren  and  sandy  desert  bearing  much  fruit  through 
the  copious  overflow  and  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile  may 
be  taken  as  a  faint  image  of  those  who  receive  the  abundance 
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of  the  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness.  Such  shall  rdgn 
in  exultant  freedom  in  the  glorious  reaUn  and  atmosphere  of 
Ufc  eternal  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Shall  reign  in  life. — Joseph  had  his  fetters  changed  into 
A  V  haiu  of  gold,  his  rags  into  robes,  his  stocks  into  a  chariot, 
hi.<i  iail  into  a  palace.  Israel  from  captives  in  Eg3rpt  became 
**;i  ku\^dora  of  priests**  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Herod  .A^ppa  vas 
UvH>crc\l  tVom  prison  and  appointed  king  of  Judaea  and  pre- 
xv(itv\l  by  the  Emperor  Caius  with  a  chain  of  gold,  as  heavy  as 
ihc  tcctcr^i  of  iron  with  which  he  had  been  previously  bound, 
tu  hkv  uuauer  believers  are  not  only  set  free  fit>m  the  slavery 
v>i  !uu  ;AtKl  Satan,  but  made  kings  and  priests  to  God,  or,  in 
v.»ihv^  worvts.  •'reign  in  fife  by  Jesus  Christ.**  They  recdvc 
iK^  v^ttty  a  charter  of  liberty,  but  a  patent  of  honour. 

It  lis  noteworthy  that,  though  the  apostle  says  "  (Uath  reigned,* 
\vt  he  does  not  say  "///J^ "reigned;**  but  "/Ay  ....  shall 
ivi^n  in  lije!*  Sin  hurries  us  to  the  domain  of  death,  and 
reduces  us  to  the  position  of  helpless,  hapless  slaves.  Righteous- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  introduces  us  to  the  possession  of  life, 
enables  uh  to  recover  our  moral  freedom  and  real  conscious- 
ness, and  not  only  reigns  in  ms^  but  we  reign  in  it  and  by 
means  of  it. 

Vcr,  I H.— Therefore  then  [Accordingly,then]— /^.Thc 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  this — as  by  the 
offence  of  one  [through  one  trespass]  judgment  came 
upon  [the  consequences  were  unto]  all  men  to  [unto] 
condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
(by  one  righteous  act] — i^.  by  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
viewed  as  one  single  act  of  obedience,  judicially  pro- 
nounced upon,  and  divinely  accepted — the  free  gift 
came  upon  [the  consequences  were  unto]  all  men  (in 
design)  unto  justification  • — 1>.  unto  the  act  of  pro- 
nouncing men  righteous  by  acquittal — of — i,e.  entitling 
to,  issuing  in,  the  rightful  possession  and  enjoyment  of— 
life  spiritual  and  eternal. 
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In  this  verse  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  fall  in  Adam  and 
redemption  in  Christ  are  antithetically  restated.  Adam's  tres- 
pass involved  his  descendants  in  his  guilt,  and  so  condemna- 
tion was  universal.  Christ's  sacrifice  procured  for  believers  the 
gift  of  righteousness,  and  so  justification,  issuing  in  life  eternal, 
is  theirs* 

Ver.  19. — For  (in  confirmation  of  this  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question)  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
[through  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man  (Adam)  the] 
many  were  made* — i,e,  became  by  the  divine  arrange- 
ment of  natural  laws — sinners  in  their  moral  condition, 
so  by  [through]  the  obedience  *  (active  and  passive)  of 
[the]  one — viz.,  Christ— shall  [the]  many — as  time  rolls 
on  and  they  believe — be  made — i£,  become  by  the 
divine  arrangement  ^  of  spiritual  union — righteous  in 
their  moral  condition. 

a  KortirraBriaaM.     1.  Ps.  xL  6 — 8 ;  Isa.  xlii.  21 ;  John  xiv.  31 ; 

PhiLiLS. 

I 

Made  sinners — made  righteous. — In  this  verse  the 
nMral  aspects  of  the  fall  in  Adam  and  redemption  in  Christ 
are  antithetically  restated  to  confirm  and  complete  the  sum- 
mary in  ver.  18  respecting  their  judicial  aspects.  Adam's 
disobedience  led,  by  the  divine  arrangement  of  natural  laws, 
to  his  descendants  inheriting  his  depraved  nature.  Christ's 
obedience  led,  by  the  divine  arrangement  of  spiritual  union,  to 
His  members  becoming  righteous  as  He  is  righteous. 

Ver.  20. — Moreover  [Now  (to  pass  on  to  a  subject 
already  alluded  to  in  ver.  13,  and  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  and  throwing  light  upon  the  foregoing 
contrast  of  the  fall  in  Adam  and  redemption  in  Christ)] 
the  system  and  dispensation  of  the*  law  entered* 
[came  in  by  the  way — 1>.  provisionally],  with  the  fore- 
seen immediate  effect  that  the  offence  [trespass]  might 

13 
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echoes  of  this  hymn  to  the  glory  of  grace  dies  away,"  and 
the  mind  is  directed  to  the  Saviour  alone. 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Sayiour  of  men  I    Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copioHS  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth ;  and  never  shall  my  hai^  Thy  praise 
Foiget,  nor  from  Thy  Father's  praise  disjoin. 

Milton  (Paradise  Lost^  b.  iii.,  U.  412—415). 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  I. — What  [then] — on  reviewing  the  statements 
about  redemption  in  Christ  (du  v.  12 — 19),  and  in  par- 
ticular about  the  relation  of  grace  to  sin  (ch.  v.  20,  21) 
— shall  we  say  then  *  ?  Shall  we  [May  we,  or  Are  wc 
to]  continue  [persevere,  persist]  in  our  natural  state 
and  course  of  sin,  that  grace  may  abound^ — 1>.  may 
have  ampler  scope  for  its  exercise  and  God  be  more 
magnified  in  our  pardon  and  acceptance  ? 

♦  Omit  "  then.*     L  Ch.  iiL  8  ;  Jude  4. 

The  apostle  '*  knew  what  was  in  *'  his  countr3rmen,  and 
guards  his  argument  at  every  turn  of  the  discussion  from  such 
objections,  exceptions,  and  cavils  which  were  current  at  the 
time,  or  which  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  certain  classes  of 
his  readers.  Nothing  but  pride  and  passion,  bigotry,  and  the 
casuistry  of  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  could  have  so  mis- 
interpreted and  perverted  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  Christ 
just  stated  (ch.  v.),  as  to  start  the  question  in  this  verse,  and 
which  may  thus  be  paraphrased :  "  If  grace  can  extend  as  far 
as  sin  can  reach,  why  not  let  sin  develope  itself  to  the  fullest 
ciegree  ?  If  grace  can  save  a  man  in  the  lowest  depths,  why 
check  ourselves  in  the  service  of  evil  ?  And  why,  forsooth, 
should  we  not  take  advantage  of  the  omnipotence  of  divine 
love,  and  allow  it  *  room  and  verge  enough '  for  its  display  and 
glory  ?  In  fine,  may  we  not  sin  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  grace  ? "  How  mean  and  devilish,  as  well  as  puerile  and 
absurd,  is  such  logic  !  **  Will  nothing,"  indignantly  (and  rightly 
indignantly)  asks  pious  Flavel,  "cheaper  than  the  grace  of  God 
serve  to  make  a  cloak  for  sin  ?  Vile  abuse  !  Did  Christ  shed 
His  blood  to  expiate  our  guilt,  and  dare  we  make  that  a  plea 
to  extenuate  our  guilt  ?    God  forbid  !  "    How  opposite  is  the 
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language  of  the  devout  soul !  Chrysostom  remarks  about  sin, 
''I  preach  and  think  that  it  is  more  bitter  to  sin  against 
Christ  than  to  suffer  the  torments  of  hell."  Anselm  likewise : 
''If  hell  were  on  one  side  and  sin  on  the  other,  I  would 
rather  leap  into  hell  than  willingly  sin  against  my  God." 
Upon  this  point  Godomai  grows  quite  eloquent :  ''  I  fear 
nothing  in  this  world  more  than  sin  ;  and  whatever  liberties  I 
have  formerly  taken,  I  would  rather  now  submit  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  than  knowingly  or  willingly  commit 
any  sin  against  God." 

The  fact'^hat  grace  has  abounded  so  that  the  effects  of  sin 
are  more  than  counteracted  by  God's  gift  of  righteousness, 
does  not  weaken  the  obligations  of  the  law  nor  the  sinews  of 
virtue.  The  objection  here  introduced  arose  from  looking  at 
one  side  only  of  a  perfectly  adjusted  scheme  of  redemption. 
To  say  that  we  should  sin  to  obtain  an  increase  of  grace, 
because  ''where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  *' 
(ch.  V.  20),  is  like  a  person  who,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
centripetal  force,  tending  towards  the  centre,  should  ask  if  the 
centrifugal  force,  flying  from  the  centre,  would  not  propel  this 
globe  of  ours  out  of  its  orbit  to  the  destruction  of  itself  as  well 
as  of  the  order  of  the  solar  system.  The  truth  is,  we  can  only 
in  thought,  not  in  reality,  separate  justification  from  regenera- 
tion, imputed  from  imparted  righteousness,  the  legal  from  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 

In  sm. — Hitherto  sin  has  been  viewed  as  a  power  or 
principle  in  us;  here  we  are  regarded  as  being  in  it.  How 
hopelessly  are  we  by  nature  under  the  empire  of  sin ! 

Ver.  2. — God  forbid  [Far  be  it !].  An  acknowledged 
fact  in  the  Christian  life  precludes  such  a  conclusion. 
How  shall  we,  that<^  are  dead^  [as  such  who  died]  in 
relation  to  sin — ie,  as  such  who  at  our  conversion  and 
baptism  dissolved  relationship  and  ceased  life-union  with 
sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ^ — i.e,  in  sin  as  our  life- 
element  ? 

a  oiTiycr.    b  chnBdvofuv  (the  historic  aorist).    1.  I  John  iiL  6,  9. 
Far  be  it  I — At  first,  with  indignation  and  scorn  he  repu- 
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diates  such  an  abhorrent  and  preposterous  conclusion;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  show  its  groundlessness.  In  the  whole 
of  the  reasoning  he  "  deals  prudently." 

Such  of  us  as  died  to  sin.— This  indicates  a  change  of 
believers'  relation  to  sin,  whether  viewed  objectively  or  subjec- 
tively. Objectively  as  sin  is  no  longer  their  lawfiil  master; 
subjectively  as  they  have  received  power  from  Christ,  who  is 
"  a  quickening  Spirit,"  to  maintain  their  freedom  from  sin  and 
to  break  oflf  aS  connexion  therewith.  Believers  died  to  sin  (a) 
representatively:  Christ's  acts  are  ours;  {b)  legally:  our  rda- 
tionship  with  sin  was  altered;  {c)  potentially:  power  was  given 
to  overcome  sin ;  a  sovereign  remedy  at  hand ;  {d)  aduaUy: 
believers  resist  instead  of  being  as  formerly  carried  along  with 
the  current  of  sin  (i  John  iiL  9,  v.  18). 

Live  any  longer  therein  ? — How  could  a  former  wife 
return  to  her  divorced  husband,  or  a  slave  to  the  master  from 
whom  he  is  freed  after  a  cruel  and  life-long  bondage  ?  Well, 
indeed,  might  the  aposde  ask  how  there  could  be  any  more 
oneness,  fellowship,  between  sin  and  the  believer.  How  could 
he  live  in  it  as  his  life-element  and  native  home  ?  As  long  as 
we  are  in  the  flesh  we  shall  fall  into  sin ;  but  there  is  a  sever- 
ance between  us  and  sin.  We  stand  on  a  different  footing  in 
regard  to  it.  The  Christian  position,  privileges,  and  standard 
are  very  high ;  but,  alas  I  how  unworthily  of  these  the  very  best 
live !  **  Ah,  who  is  it  that  is  dead  and  insensible  to  the  praises, 
pleasures,  to  the  advantages  of  the  world?"— Q«««^/. 

Therein  (^  avr^J). — A  significant  phrase,  denoting  not 
only  sympathy,  but  union  and  oneness  with  sin. 

V^'  3— [Or •]  in  case  this  statement  (ver.  2)  be  chal- 
lenged. Know  ye  not— j>.  Is  it  not  a  matter  both  of 
general  knowledge  and  of  personal  experience,  that  so 
many  of  us  as^  [all  we  who]  were  baptized  into  full 
hvmg  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ_the  spiritual  Head 

tnt'L?^'''^^^^^  baptized  into  i  fellowship  and 
conform  ty  with  His  death_,>.  partook  of  His  death, 
died  unto  sin  dissolved  relationship,  and  ceased  We- 
union  with  sm  ?  *^*  w:«^ 
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a  9  (^  disjunctive  interrogation),  b  o<roi  denotes  universality y 
all  without  exception.  1.  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Gal.  iiL  27 ;  Col.  iL  12; 
Tit  iii.  5. 

Knoiv  ye  not. — In  this  form  of  appeal  the  apostle  seems 
to  refer  to  their  personal  experience  as  well  as  to  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fact.  He  as  much  as  says,  Do  you  not  know, 
from  what  has  occurred  in  your  own  selves,  that  you  who  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  partook  of  His  death  ?  This  seems 
to  infer  that  he  is  addressing  true  believers.  His  argument 
would  not  otherwise  apply.  The  objection  is  that  the  scheme 
of  redemption  (ch.  v.  12 — 2i)permits,  if  it  does  not  encourage, 
a  Christian  to  continue  in  sin.  No,  says  the  apostle,  this  is  to 
misunderstand  the  plan  of  salvation.  You  are  only  saved 
by  being  one  with  Christ  When  you  became  truly  one  with 
Christ,  you  partook  of  His  death  and  died  to  sin.  This  is 
not  only  a  well-established  fact,  but  a  matter  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

Baptized  into  Jesus  Christ. — How  far  this  language  is 
applicable  to  infants  is  not  a  question  which  we  need  enter 
upon,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  the  early  Church  would  be 
baptized  as  adults,  and  to  such  the  apostle  is  appealing. 
"  Paul,"  as  Peter  Schafif  has  it,  "  evidently  regarded  baptism 
not  merely  as  a  sign,  but  also  as  an  effective  means  of  grace 
(cf.  Gal.  iiL  27  ;  Col.  ii.  12  ;  Tit  iii.  5 ;  Eph.  v.  26);  else  he 
would  have  reminded  his  readers  of  Uieir  conversion  rather 
than  their  baptism.  We  must  always  remember,  however,  that, 
in  the  first  missionary  age  of  the  Church,  the  baptism  of  adults 
implied,  as  a  rule,  genuine  conversion — the  baptism  of  Simon 
Magus  being  an  exception." 

Baptized  into  His  death. — Christ's  death  served  more 
purposes  than  one.  It  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  as  a  pattern  and  example  for  us  to  follow — nay,  further, 
as  a  something  which  is  to  repeat  itself  in  the  history  of  each 
believer.  It  is  to  have  its  counterpart  in  our  spiritual  life.  As 
we  partook  of  Adam's  death,  so  we  are  to  do  of  Christ's  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection.  Christ's  death  was  like  the  acorn, 
which  contained,  as  it  were,  in  itself  the  death  unto  sin  of  all 
His  people  ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  it  was  like  a  UdaX  ^^n^ 
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which  affects  all  who  from  age  to  age  become  one  with  Him. 
'^  He  who  is  baptized  puts  on  Christy  the  second  Adam;  he 
is  baptized^  I  say,  into  a  whole  Christ ;  and  so  also  into  His 
death,  and  it  is  just  as  if,  at  that  moment,  Christ  suffered,  died, 
and  were  buried  for  such  a  man,  and  as  if  such  a  man  suffered, 
died,  were  buried  with  Christ." — Crii.  Eng.  Test. 

Ver.  4. — Therefore — as  the  case  stands  thus  (ver.  3)—  * 
we  arc  [were  (to  follow  the  matter  one  stage  further)] 
buried*  with  Him  by  [means  of]  our  baptism-into- 
His-death :  [in  order]  that  like  *  as  Christ  inras  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father — 1/. 
by  such  a  forth-putting  of  the  Father's  almighty  power 
as  manifested  to  men  the  divine  glory,  even  ♦  so  we 
also — like  Christ — should  walk  in  newness^  of  life ^ 
— i,e,  in  a  life  which  is  new  as  to  its  quality  and  proper- 
ties. 

a  (nnferdtfnjfKv.  *  Omit  "like.*  ♦  Omit  "even."  b  Kaunrrfn 
C<^rjs.    1.  Ch.  viL  6. 

We  were  buried  with  Him. — This  is  only  the  carrying 
out  the  thought  of  baptism  into  His  death  one  step  further  in 
order  to  maie  the  transition  to  our  resurrection  with  Chrisi 
cs^y  and  natural.     We  are  dead  and  buried  to  sin. 

Buried. — The  allusion  is  here  evidently  to  the  ancient 
prevailing  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion.  "Immersion  is 
undoubtedly  a  more  expressive  form  than  sprinkling ;  yet  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity 
^r  quality  of  water,  nor  upon  the  mode  of  its  application.'*— 
^^^^  Schaff. 

Baptism-into-dcath. — ^This   may  be  regarded    as    one 

thought,  and  read  as  one  word.    "  By  baptism"  means,  by  such 

?  '^^Ptism  as  may  be  termed — ^and  is  known  as — "  a  baptism- 

^to-death."     It  is  not,  **By  baptism  we  were  buried  with 

fj}ni  into  death," — which  would  be  to  place  His  burial  before 

^'s  death — ^but  "  By  baptism  with  Him  into  death  we  were 

UTied  with  Him," — i.e.  "  By  the  same  baptism  which  unites 

^^  His  death  we  were  made  partakers  of  His  burial.'* 
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Walk. — ^The  tense,  expressing  a  single  act,  sums  up  the 
whole  of  life  into  one  comprehensive  action. 

In  newness  of  life. — Grotius  and  Stuart  regard  imx»6mfn 
Xjmfi  (newness  of  life)  as  a  Hebraism,  and  equivalent  to  {oy^ 
ffoon;  (new  life) ;  but  Alford,  Lange,  and  the  majority  of  modem 
commentators  justly  raise  their  voice  against  any  such  dilution 
of  a  significant  phrase.  ''The  abstract  Koworrrn  is  used  to 
bring  the  quality  of  newness,  which  is  the  point  insisted  on, 
more  into  prominence  "  {Alford).  **  This  mode  of  expression 
is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
prominence  to  the  main  idea,  which,  if  expressed  by  means  of 
an  adjective,  would  be  thrown  more  into  the  back  ground : 
hence  it  belongs  to  rhetoric,  not  to  grammar"  UViner^  "Gram- 
mar of  N.  T.,"  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  p.  296).  "  In  newness 
of  (belonging  to)  life.  That  is,  in  a  new  state  originating  in  the 
communication  of  life  to  the  soul,  that  true  life  which  consists 
in  union  with  God  through  Christ  (Ch.  vii.  6 ;  John  i.  4,  iii. 
36,  v.  40,  vi.  33,  X.  10,  xvii.  3)"  (Vaughan).  In  fine, 
newness  of  life  means  a  life  which  is  new  as  to  its  qualities  and 
properties,  a  life  new  as  to  its  Fountain-head  and  to  its  out- 
goings; a  life,  too,  which  gives  proof  of  its  existence  by  making 
inroads  against  former  sinful  tempers  and  tendencies.  The 
believer  is  not  merely  like  a  tree  which  has  new  vigour  and 
vitality  through  transplantation  into  a  better  soil  and  situation, 
or  through  digging  and  dunging  about  its  roots,  but  rather 
like  a  tree  which  has  been  grafted,  and  consequently  its  sap 
is  possessed  of  new  properties  and  powers,  its  flowers  improved 
in  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  its  fruit  different  in  quality  and 
flavour. 

Ver.  5. — For — in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  such 
being  the  design  of  our  death  and  burial — if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in*  [if  we  have  become  (inti- 
mately and  truly)  united  with]  the  likeness  of  His 
death — i.e.  so  united  with  Christ  as  to  be  like  Him  in 
His  death,  [surely^]  we  shall — partly  here,  perfectly 
hereafter — be  also  in  [(united  intimately  and  truly) 
with]  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection — ijt.  we  shall 
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also  be  united  with  Christ  so  as  to  be  like  Him  in  His 
resurrection^  walking  in  newness  of  life : 

a  (Tv/i^vrocy  not  from  ^vrtwi,  to  plants  but  from  ^nm^  to  grow- 
b  aXX^. 

For  ify  etc. — ^This  verse  is  added  as  an  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  statement  in  ver.  4.  It  assigns  the 
reason  why  Christ's  resurrection  should  have  its  counterpart  in 
our  own  spiritual  life,  and  also  why  fellowship  with  His  death 
necessarily  secures  fellowship  with  His  resurrection.  Its  mean- 
ing is  obvious.  '*  If  we  have  become  so  united  with  His  death 
as  to  be  like  it,  we  shall  become  so  imited  with  His  resurrection 
as  to  be  like  it."  Or,  more  simply  still :  '*  If  we  have  become 
so  united  with  Christ  in  His  death  as  to  be  Hke  Him  in  it,  we 
shall  become  so  imited  with  Him  in  His  resurrection  as  to  be 
like  Him  in  it."  The  thought  may  easily  be  caught  up  by 
means  of  an  illustration.  If  a  river  is  so  imited  with  the  sea 
in  its  ebbing  tide,  it  shall  also  be  with  the  sea  in  its  rising  tide. 
''  Since  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  are  inseparable  in  their 
efficacy,  union  with  Him  in  the  one  carries  with  it  participation 
in  the  other,  for  privilege  and  for  duty  alike." — D.  Brown. 

Likeness  of  His  resurrection. — Alford,  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  critics,  would  not  supply  (as  in 
A.V.)  "the  likeness  of"  before  "His  resurrection,"  all^;ing 
that  the  Christian  partakes  of  Christ's  actual  resurrection  itself 
but  of  the  liketias  only  of  His  death.  But  this  view  seems  to 
destroy  the  force  of  the  figure.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  we 
partake  of  the  resurrection  life  itself,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
we  partake  of  the  likeness  of  the  resurrection  in  our  moral 
and  spiritual  transformation  and  renewaL 

Ver.  6. — Union  with  the  likeness  of  His  death  involves 
and  implies  union  with  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection. 
Knowing — i.e.  since  we  know  as  a  certain  fact — ^this, 
that  our  old  man  * — Le.  our  former  self  as  opposed  to 
our  renewed  self— is  [was  (at  our  conversion  and  baptism)] 
crucified  with  Him — ue,  partook  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
— viz.^  was  put  to  death  as  a  ruling  power  and  life-prin- 
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ciple,  that  the  body  of  sin — ue,  not  the  body  in  itself^ 
but  so  far  as  it  is  the  body  belonging  to  sin  and  is  its 
creature — might  be  destroyed^ — ue.  rendered  inactive 
and  impotent,  [in  order]  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  [be  in  bondage  to]  sin. 

a  6  iroXoi^ff  opposed  to  icaiv^r  or  ycor  Sv6po»iros  or  icaurfj  KTlaiSf  CoL 
iiL  10;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  £ph.  iv.  22 — 24.     b  KorapyrjBj, 

Was  crucified. — ^The  verb  is  in  the  aorist,  denoting,  like 
"  died "  in  ver.  2,  a  definite  act,  done  once  for  all.  The  old 
man  was  crucified :  '*  It  is  as  though  I,  my  old  self,  my  original 
being,  my  fleshly  body  and  natural  mind,  had  hung  beside 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  like  the  malefactors  between  whom  He 
was  cruofied." — Vat^Aan. 

Body  of  sin. — ^This  phrase  does  not  mean  **  the  sum,"  or 
"  the  substance,"  **  the  essence,'*  or  even  **  the  mass  "  of  sin  : 
nor  is  it  a  figure  merely  carrying  out  the  idea  of  being  crucified 
with  Christ,  but  signifies  **  the  body,  which  belongs  to  or  serves 
sin,  in  which  sin  rules  or  is  manifested "  {Alford) ;  or,  other- 
wise expressed,  "  The  material  body  in  its  present  unrenewed 
state,  as  the  inlet  of  temptation  and  the  agent  of  sin" 
( Vaughofi).  The  caution  of  Alford,  slightly  amended,  is  a 
necessary  one  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  adoption  of  this 
view : — **  We  must  not  understand  that  the  body  is  the  seat  of 
sin,  or  at  all  events  must  not  so  understand  these  words  as  if 
^dojt  principle  of  sin  lay  in  the  body  [wholly],  which  is  not  true, 
for  it  lies  in  the  will  [also  and  chiefly]."  With  regard  to 
individual  sin,  the  will  is  the  seducer,  and  the  members  of  the 
mind  and  body  are  the  seduced,  and  then  the  seduced  in  turn 
become  the  seducers  of  the  will 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed. — "The 

apostle  did  not  suppose  that  true  Christians  could  acquire,  by 
sojourning  in  the  flesh,  complete  freedom  from  the  power  of 
evil,  so  as  to  live  without  committing  sin ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  (whatever  it  may  be 
in  that  of  other  Christians),  that  absolute  perfection  is  attain- 
able in  this  life,  though  manifesdy  he  would  not  have  us  to  rest 
content  with  anything  short  of  this  perfection.    But  there  was 
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Ver,  7. — No  forsooth.  For — in  illustration  and  con- 
firmation of  this — he  that  is  dead*  [hath  died] — Le.  who 
dissolved  relationship  and  ceased  life-union  with  sin — is 
freed  •**  [released  (as  by  a  decree  of  acquittal)]  from  the 
vassalage  and  power  of  sin. 

a  arroBapw.    b  dfducatWat.    1.  Job  iiL  19 ;  I  John  iii.  6,  8,  9. 

Released. — ^This  verse  is  based  on  an  admitted  axiom, 
vis.,  that  death  releases  a  slave,  as  by  a  decree  of  acquittal, 
from  his  master,  or  a  wife  from  her  husband.  The  thought  is 
contained  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Job  on  death : — **The 
small  and  great  are  there ;  and  the  senrant  is  free  from  his 
master"  (Job  iii.  19).  The  fact  of  /^al  freedom  from  sin 
should  arm  us  with  strength  and  courage  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  Satan  and  the  power  of  evil.  This  thought  may  be 
made  clear  by  picturing  a  slave  in  the  Southern  States,  after  the 
issuing  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  liberty,  when  his 
master  was  trying  to  retain  his  person  and  tyrannize  over  him 
as  of  old,  resisting  now  to  the  utmost  because  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  waved  over  his  head  with  exultation,  a  copy  of  that 
famous  edict  He  might  exclaim,  ''I  am  dead  to  you,  and 
you  to  me.  The  relationship  of  master  and  slave  no  longer 
exists,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  can  never  be  renewed.  I 
am  free  from  your  vassalage  and  power." 

Ver.  8. — Now — to  continue  from  its  positive  side  the 
train  of  argument  somewhat  broken  off  in  vers.  6,  7 — if 
— as  we  have  shown  (vers.  3 — 7) — we  be  dead  [we  died] 
with  Christ,  we  believe — i.e.  we  are  convinced,  assured 
— ^that  we  shall  also — now  in  soul,  afterwards  in  body 
too  ;  now  in  measure,  hereafter  perfectly — live  ^  with 
Him — i.e.  share  in  His  risen  life : 

1.  John  xiv.  19. 

Ver.  9. — Knowing  [Since  we  know] — as  the  basis  of 
such  confidence  (ver.  8) — that  Christ  being  raised 
from  the  dead  dieth  no  more  ;^  death  hath  no  more 
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dominion'  over  Him  [hath  dominion  over  Him  no 
more]  as  it  once  had  when  fcM*  our  sakes  He  voluntarily 
surrendered  Himself/  as  the  representative  of  sinners, 
into  its  power. 

1.  Heb.  ix.  28,  X.  10—14.  2*  Acts  ii.  24.  3.  MatL  sx  38; 
John  X.  18. 

Dieth  no  more. — As  the  believer*s  life  depends  upon  Ae 
life  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  most  necessary  to  be  assured  that  the 
Saviour  liveth  without  interruption,  and  eternally ;  for  widunt 
this  we  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  live  with  Him.  Just  as, 
for  instance,  the  only  legitimate  warrant  for  the  belief  that  tk 
stream  will  have  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  in  the  hcX  that 
the  spring  is  perennial  and  uninterropted  in  its  flow. 

Ver.  10. — Most  assuredly  not.  For — in  confirmation 
of  this— in  that  [(the  death)  which]  He  died,»  He  died 
unto  [(in  relation)  to]  sin  once^*  [for  all] — as  by  this 
act  all  its  claims  were  fully  met,  and  the  relationship 
with  it  dissolved  for  ever:  but  in  that  [(the  life)  which] 
He  liveth,c  He  liveth  unto  [(in  relation)  to]  God — U, 
to  advance  His  glory  uninterrupted  and  undisturbed  by 
the  claims  and  relationship  of  sin. 

a  ^  ttW(Bav€  {h  is  not  =  Koff  o,  but  governed  by  the  verb ;  cf.  GaL 
ii.  20).  b  (<t>^a('  1'  Heb.  ix.  12,  26—28,  x.  10 ;  i  Pet.  iil  18. 
C  ^  ^  Q' 

He  died  unto  sin  once — He  liveth  unto  God. — "His 
death  was  a  single  and  decisive  act ;  *  in  that  He  died.  He 
died  unto  sin  once.'  His  life  is  a  continued  course  of  action, 
more  complicated,  indeed,  but  not  more  decisive  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  *  He  liveth  unto  God.* " — Thomas  Dalt^  Serm.  on  Text, 
"  The  Penny  Pulpit,"  vol.  xxviiL,  No.  705. 

In  respect  of  sin. — **  Our  Lord  at  death  passed  into  a 
state  in  which  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  sin — either  as 
tempting  Him  (though  in  vain),  or  as  requiring  to  be  atoned  for 
(this  having  been  now  effected),  or  as  met  by  Him  in  daily  con- 
tradiction, which  He  endured  from  sinners"  {Aiford),  «*  Christ's 
death  unto  sin  differs  essentially  from  man's.     It  is  a  death,  not 
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of  renunciation  or  avoidance  or  forsaking,  but  of  atonement 
and  propitiation." —  Vaughan, 

Ver.  II. — Likewise  [Thus] — i.e.  after  the  same  manner 
— reckon  [account]  ye  (not  only  Christ  but)  also  your- 
selves to  be*  dead  indeed  unto  [(in  relation)  to]  sin, 
but  alive — i.e.  energetic,  active — unto  [(in  relation)  to] 
God — 1>.  to  His  service,  kingdom,  and  glory — through 
[in]  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ♦  as  the  sphere  of  our  new 

life. 

♦  Omit  "  to  be."     ♦  Omit  "  our  Lord.* 

Account  yourselves. — That  is,  so  account  yourselves  as 
to  (i)  realize  your  new  relationship  and  position — freemen  in 
Christ — and  (2)  act  in  accordance  therewith.  It  is  difficult 
at  first  to  realize  a  sudden  and  great  change  in  our  situation  in 
life ;  but  in  order  to  rightly  sustain  it,  we  must  account  our- 
selves to  be  in  it.  **  George,"  said  his  mother  to  the  third  king 
of  England  who  bore  that  name,  "  when  you  are  king,  be  king." 
Christian,  when  you  are  dead  to  sin,  be  dead  to  sin ;  when  you 
are  alive  unto  God,  be  alive  unto  God. 

In  Christ  Jesus. — ^These  words  do  not  denote  merely 
through  Christ  Jesus  as  the  agent  by  whom  the  result  is  obtain- 
able, but  in  Christ,  as  the  element  in  which  the  being  dead  and 
being  alive  takes  place.  "  In  Christ "  is  a  pregnant  expression, 
implying  intimate,  vital  union.  It  points  to  Christ  as  the 
personal,  living,  life-giving  Head  of  His  Church.  We  cannot 
talk  of  being  in  Socrates  and  Plato.  (See  Canon  Uddon 
on  this  expression  :  **  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord," 
pp.  347»  348.) 

Ver,  12.— Let  not  sin  therefore  [then]— as  such  is 
now  your  status  (ver.  11) — reign  in  the  domain  of 
your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  ♦  the 
lusts — i£.  the  irregular  and  uncontrolled  desires — ^thereof 
to  the  destruction  of  your  life  in  God — ^your  immortal 
life. 

»  Omit ''it  in," 
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members  as  instruments  [or  weapons]  (for  the  work) 
of  righteousness  unto  [to] — ue.  at  the  disposal  of — God. 

a  wapurravrrf  (present  imperative,  marking  tke  h4ibif),  b  ftapa- 
arif<rar€  {florist  imperative,  marking  the  act  once  for  all),  1.  Prov. 
xxiiL  26 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  5  ;  ^  Ps.  cxvi.  16, 

Yield  unto  God. — 

A  soul  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praise, 

Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days. — Cewper, 

Neither  yield— but  yield.— There  is  a  diflference  of 
tense  in  the  original ;  the  first  "  yield  "  is  in  the  present,  and 
the  second  is  in  the  aorist  *'  Do  not  go  on  yielding  your  mem- 
bers— ^but  yield  yourselves  (once  for  all)  unto  God."  We  render 
our  members  to  sinful  courses,  naturally,  easily,  almost  uncon- 
sciously ;  but  it  requires  resolution,  energy,  decision,  to  render 
ourselves  to  a  holy  life. 

Ver.  14. — ^Yes,  do  not  hesitate  to  act  thus  (ver.  13): 
dare  to  make  the  attempt :  your  success  is  assured  and 
certain.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you : 
for  in  proof  of  this  ye  are  not — as  to  the  matter  of 
salvation — under  the  economy  of  the  *  law  demanding 
an  obedience  which  fallen  man  cannot  render,  bestowing 
of  itself  no  power,  and  thus  paralyzing  all  effort  and 
exertion  on  man's  part,^  but  under  the  reign  of  grace 
requiring  a  possible  condition,  z^>.,  faith,  affording  divine 
aid,  awakening  love,  and  thus  alike  encouraging  and 
enabling  you  to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  sin  and  to 
consecrate  yourselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

♦  Omit  ''the."      L  i  Cor.  xv.  56  ;  GaL  iv.  24,  25. 

For. — The  gospel  is  here  declared  to  be  a  system  in  which 
privilege  entails  duty,  or  rather  duty  implies  privilege.  "La\f 
promised  to  bestow  its  crowns  when  the  conflict  should  be  over ; 
but  Grace  first  crowned  its  soldiers,  and  then  led  them  into  the 
battle. " —  Chrysostom. 

14 
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freeness  of  salvation  as  proflfered  to  him— every  blessing  remind- 
ing him  of  Calvary,  every  promise  being  eloquent  of  the  great 
propitiation — ^and  dius  the  whole  Christian  system  exciting,  in 
all  its  workings,  recollections  which  make  him  shun  even  the 
appearance  of  evil—  oh,  will  he  not  furnish  the  strongest  prac- 
tiod  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  advanced  an  argument  which  made 
good  his  proposition,  when  he  gave,  "  ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  imder  grace,'*  as  his  reason  for  saying,  '^  Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you  "  ?  {b)  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  also  a 
promise  or  prophecy •  They  point  to  divine  assistance.  They 
assiure  us  of  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mortification  of 
evil  passions,  the  abandonment  of  evil  pursuits,  and  in  the 
attainment  of  holiness  and  righteousness. 

Hence  the  gospel  makes  victory  possible — ^nay,  makes  victory 
sure — exciting  the  spirit  and  then  providing  the  means  of  resist- 
ance. It  does  all  which  the  moral  combatant  can  need ;  so 
that  he,  who  would  have  succumbed  at  once,  feeling  the  case 
to  be  desperate,  had  he  been  brought  under  the  law,  girds  him- 
self to  the  task  of  the  resisting  of  sin,  because  brought  under 
grace. — An  epitome  of  H.  Melville's  sermon  on  text :  "  The 
Pulpit,"  vol.  31,  p.  121,  No.  781. 

Ver,  15. — What  line  of  conduct  lies  open  to  us  then, 
on  reviewing  our  position  as  being  not  under  law  but 
under  grace  (ver.  14)  ?  shall  we  [may  we,  or  are  we  to] 
sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the*  law,  but  under 
grace  ?  God  forbid  [Far  be  it !], 

♦  Omit "  the.» 

Ver,  16. — Know  ye  not — i,e.  Is  it  not  a  self-evident 
and  admitted  truth,  and  one,  too,  within  the  range  of 
your  own  experience,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obcy^ — 1>.  to  accept  a  master  implies  and  involves 
obedience  and  devotion  to  him ;  and  in  the  case  before 
us  whether*  [either]  the  servants  of  sin  unto — i.e, 
tending  to,  issuing  in — death  '  in  its  widest  sense,  or — 
as  there  is  no  other  possible  alternative— of  obedience 
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to  God  our  rightful  sovereign  unto — f>.  resulting  in— 
righteousness'  in  its  widest  sense  (imputed  and  im- 
parted) inseparably  connected  with,  and  involving  (as  a 
less  in  a  greater)  life  eternal  ? 

1.  Matt  vL  24;  John  viiL  34;  2  Pet  u.  19.  a  frot  suggests 
there  are  only  two  courses  open  and  possible,  or  expresses  the  greater 
probability  of  that  alternative  to  which  it  is  afEboed.  2.  Ch^  r. 
12 — 21. 

His  servants  ye  are. — *'It  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  be 
out  of  all  service,  and  to  be  self-dependent.  We  may  choose 
our  master,  but  God  or  mammon  we  must  serve.  We  cannot 
possibly  be  in  a  neutral  or  intermediate  state.  Such  a  state 
does  not  exist.  If  we  will  not  be  Christ's  servants,  we  are 
forthwith  Satan's ;  and  Christ  set  us  free  from  Satan  only  by 
making  us  His  servants.  Satan's  kingdom  touches  upon  Christ's; 
the  world  touches  on  the  Church ;  and  we  cease  to  be  Satan's 
property  by  becoming  Christ's  "  (^.  H,  Newman's  *' Parochial 
and  Plain  Sermons,"  vol.  iv.,  serm.  i.,  pp.  2,  3).  "  You  have 
your  choice  of  masters,  but  a  master  you  must  have ;  and  when 
you  have  chosen  your  master,  you  cannot  help  obeying."— 
Vaughan, 

"  *  Is  it  your  opinion,*  si  id  Socrates,  *  that  liberty  is  afeir  and 
valuable   possession?'     *So  valuable,'  replied    Euthydemus, 

*  that  I  know  of  nothing  more  precious.'  *  But  he  who  is  so  for 
overcome  by  sensual  p'e.isure  that  he  is  not  able  to  practise 
what  is  the  best,  and  c  iisequently  the  most  eligible—do  yoa 
count  this  more  free,  Eutl  ydemus  ? '  *  Far  from  it,'  replied  the 
other.  *  You  think,  the  1.'  said  Socrates,  *  that  freedom  con- 
sists in  being  able  to  do  vliat  is  right;  and  slavery,  in  not  being 
able;  whatever  may  be  t'  <  cause  that  deprives  us  of  the  power?' 

*  I  do,  most  certainly.'  *  The  debauchee,  then,  you  must  sup- 
pose is  in  this  state  of  sin  \  ery  ?  '  *  I  do,  and  with  good  reason '  ** 
\Xm.^  "  Memorab."  L.  iv.,  c.  5). — "Show  me  the  man  who  is 
not  a  slave.  One  is  a  s' ne  to  lust ;  another  to  covetousness ; 
another  to  ambition  ;  n  !  all  to  fear. — No  slavery  is  more  in- 
famous than  that  whici"'  is  voluntary." — Seneca y  Epist  47.  Sec 
'*The  Testimony  of  tht  Heathen,"  by  T.  S.  Millington. 

Death. — That  is,  **  ilie  state  of  misery  induced  by  sin  in  all 
its  awful  aspects  and  consequences." — Alford. 
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Righteousness. — That  is,  ''the  state  of  blessedness  induced 
y  holiness,  and  involving  in  it,  as  a  less  in  a  greater,  eternal 
fe  '*  {Afford),  The  use  of  the  phrase  "  of  obedience  unto  right- 
ousness'*  instead  of  **unto  life,"  to  match  that  of  **of  sin  unto 
eath,"  is  suggestive  and  noteworthy.  To  sin  we  give  cur- 
sives of  our  own  free  choice  as  bondsmen,  but  we  cannot 
f  our  own  free  choice,  and  by  an  effort  of  will,  give  ourselves 
)  the  service  of  righteousness ;  hence  all  we  can  do  is  to  yield 
urselves  up  to  God*s  grace,  to  save  us,  as  servants  oiobedience^ 
)r  or  unto  righteousness,  as  a  **  gift "  to  be  bestowed  upon  us, 
ad  inwrought  into  us  by  His  Spirit. — See  Forbes  in  loco. 

Ver.  17. — But  (though  there  be  this  choice  of  services, 
ill)  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were — i,e,  it  is  a  thing 
r  the  past  that  ye  were — ^the  servants  of  sin,  but — 
arming  a  happy  contrast  to  your  former  condition — ye 
avc*  obeyed  from  the  heart  at  your  reception  of  the 
>spel  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered 
3U*  [into  which  (as  your  rule  of  life)  ye  were  de- 
/ered^]. 

♦  Omit  "  have.*    a>  •^ff  ^^  irapcdcJ^Trt  T\mov  dtdax^r  by  attraction 
r  r^  rviry  didax^ff  ctr  hiw  naptMrirt,    1.  2  Cor.  iii.  i8 ;  GaL  iv.  19. 

God  be  thanked — ''  The  thanks  are  given  to  God  not 
Kiause  the  Romans  had  been,  but  because  they  ceased  to  be, 
rvants  of  sin  '*  {Chailis).  *^  Thanksgiving  is  delighted  medi- 
tion  on  what  the  Lord  has  done  (or  ourselves  or  others — upraise 
r  divine  mercies  "  (Dr,  y.  Hamilton),  **  This  duty  is  taught 
all  the  Pauline  epistles.  Out  of  fourteen,  twelve  begin  with 
:pressions  of  thankfulness.  In  that  to  the  Colossians  are  six 
ferences  to  thankfulness  in  four  chapters.  In  other  epistles 
anksgiving  is  often  the  outgush  of  a  full  heart  at  the  close  of 
long  address  as  ch.  vii.  25 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  57 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  15  " 
3otu€s).  **  As  flowers  carry  dewdrops,  trembling  on  the  edges 
'  the  petals,  and  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  waft  of  wind  or  brush 
'  bird,  so  the  heart  should  carry  its  beaded  words  of  thanks- 
ving ;  and  at  the  first  breath  of  heavenly  favour,  let  down  the 
lower,  perfumed  with  the  heart's  gratitude." —  Ward  Bcccher. 
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Into  which  ye  were  delivered. — '^Into  the  veiyfonn 
and  image  of  which  ye  have  been  cast,  by  a  divine  eneigy,  as 
into  a  mould  which  has  left  the  print  of  its  amiable  lineaments 
upon  you,  that  ye  might  be  exactly  confonnable  to  it,  as  wax  is 
to  the  seal,  or  as  coin  is  to  the  die,  line  answering  to  line " 
( Guy  si),  **  The  gospel  the  mould ;  the  Spirit  the  Moulder;  b^ 
lievers  the  medallions  "  ( 7!  Robinson),  The  fact  meant  is  **  the 
surrender  of  the  Christian  man  to  that  system  of  instruction 
which  is  to  order  and  govern  his  being." —  Vaughan^ 

Ver,  18 — [And] — ^to  finish  the  description  of  the 
change  in  your  condition  for  which  I  am  giving  thanks- 
Being  then*  made  free  from  the  slave-relationship  and 
vassalage  of  sin,  ye  (as  there  is  no  middle  state  of  per- 
sonal independence)  became  the  servants  of  [were  en- 
slaved to]  righteousness. 

♦  Omit  ''then.* 

Ver,  19. — I  speak  (in  thus  making  use  of  the  expres- 
sion "  enslaved  to  righteousness  ")  after  the  manner  of 
men — i.e,  by  a  figure  taken  from  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  human  life — because  of  the  infirmity  [intellectual 
weakness]  of — i,e,  belonging  to,  inseparable  from — ^your 
flesh — i.e.  your  being  in  the  flesh:  for — ^in  explanation 
of  this  expression  "  enslaved  to  righteousness  " — as  yc 
have  ♦  (as  an  act  of  the  past)  yielded  your  members 
servants  to — i.e.  at  the  disposal  of — uncleanness  and 
to  iniquity  unto  (the  working  of)  iniquity;  even*  so 
— mindful  of  your  past  lives,  and  with  equal  heartiness 
and  devotedness — now  yield  once  for  all  your  members 
servants  to — i.e,  at  the  disposal  of — righteousness 
unto  (the  attainment  of  full-orbed)  holiness.* 

♦  Omit  "  have."    ♦  Omit  "  even,"    a  ^uuryu^v^ 

After  the  manner  of  men. — This  is  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  expression  "  enslaved  to  righteousness  "  (ver.  18),  which 
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might  hardly  seem  to  accord  with  a  believer's  true  freedom. 
The  expression  was  one  which  the  apostle  would  not  have 
chosen,  had  not  the  carrying  out  of  his  illustration  required  its 
use.  It  was  easily  capable  of  misinterpretation,  and  hence  the 
parenthetical  clause  at  the  commencement  of  the  verse  to  pre- 
vent any  mistake  as  to  the  subject  of  Christian  liberty  on  the 
part  of  the  reader. 

To  uncleanness  and  unto  iniquity. — «*  These  two 
words  express  the  same  thing  under  different  aspects.  Sin 
subjectively  considered  is  pollution  and  defilement  of  the  soul ; 
relatively  to  the  law  of  God  it  is  dyofita,  what  is  unlawful,  what 
fails  of  Uie  conformity  to  the  law." — Hodge. 

Even  so. — Should  not  the  pardoned  rebel  wield  his  sword 
as  valiantly  in  the  cause  of  his  rightful  sovereign  as  in  that  of 
the  insurgent  army  ?  Should  less  of  constancy  be  found  in  the 
former  mistress  of  a  cruel  debauchee  now  that  she  is  united  to 
one  in  lawful  wedlock  ?  Should  not  a  slave,  like  Uncle  Tom, 
who,  in  spite  of  ill-returns  and  ill-usage,  served  Legree  with 
fidelity  and  diligence,  prove  himself  equally  valuable  to  one 
who  has  purchased  his  freedom,  and  in  whose  family  he  is 
living  ?  And  thus  should  not  one  who  has  been  bought  with 
a  price  display  in  the  service  of  God  at  least  a  zeal  not  less  than 
that  which  was  his  in  the  slavery  of  sin  ? 

Yield  yourselves  to  God. — This  is  only  a  reasonable 
injunction,  as  we  are  the  creatures  of  God,  His  inalienable  and 
absolute  property,  as  we  are  the  subjects  of  His  redeeming 
grace  through  the  gift  of  His  Son,  and  as  we  are  His  by  covenant 
relationship.  In  reliance  upon  divine  strength,  we  ought  once 
and  for  ever,  out  of  free  deliberate  choice,  without  any  kind 
of  reserve  whatever,  to  surrender  ourselves — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — to  be,  to  do,  and  suffer — to  the  service  of  God.  Before 
we  are  bid  to  render  our  members,  we  are  exhorted  to  render 
ourselves  to  God.  Many  are  willing  to  consecrate  their  pro- 
perty, their  talents,  their  time,  but,  alas!  not  themselves 
Nothing  less  and  nothing  else  than  an  unconditional  capitula- 
tion of  ourselves,  as  well  as  everything  which  is  ours,  will  suffice 
and  prove  acceptable. 
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Lord,  in  the  ttrength  of  graot 

With  a  glad  heart  and  free 
MyssU^  my  residue  of  daj3> 

I  consecrate  to  Thee. 
Thy  ransom*d  servant,  I 

Restore  to  Thee  Thme  own ; 
And  from  this  moment  live  or  die. 

To  serve  mj  God  alone. — CAarUt  WaUy. 

Ver.  20. — I  say  as  fully  yield  your  members  to 
righteousness  (ver.  19).  For  when  ye  were  the  ♦ser- 
vants of  sin,  ye  were  free  from  the  restraint  and  rule 
of  righteousness. 

♦  Omifthc.** 

Servants  of  sin. — *«  Either  a  man  resigns  himself  to 
righteousness,  to  love,  or  he  resigns  himself  to  sin,  to  wrath ;  a 
third  alternative  is  not  possible ;  the  freedom  is  thus  always  a 
voluntary  bondage,  in  that  either  allows  himself  to  be  condi- 
tioned and  determined  by  God,  or  by  that  which  is  foreign  to 
God  (i  Pet.  ii.  16).  If  a  man  succumbs  to  sin,  to  wrath,  his 
freedom  is  degraded  to  a  shadow ;  for  although  sin  is  manifest 
to  him  in  its  results,  as  bringing  ruin,  he  yet  has  no  more  powa 
over  them  and  over  himself:  it  is  a  power  opposed  to  his  apf'. 
which  he  increases  by  every  sinful  motion  of  his  will,  and 
every  sinful  action.  If  he,  on  the  other  hand,  surrenders  him- 
self to  righteousness,  to  love,  he  remains  in  his  true  nature- 
wills  and  does  what  is  good,  as  that  which  is  according  to  his 
nature,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  without  needing  an  external 
law,  and  has  power  over  evil  in  that  he  keeps  it  off  from  him- 
self, as  that  which  is  destructive  of  his  peace  and  his  happiness." 
• — Delitzschs  "  System  of  Biblical  Psychology,"  Clark's  trans- 
lation, p.  195. 

Free  from  righteousness. — Such  freedom  resembles  a 
planet's  freedom  from  the  law  that  preserves  it  in  its  orbit,  or 
of  a  child's  from  the  restraints  of  a  happy  home. 

He  if«  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free^ 
And  aU  are  slaves  besides. 

**  None  are  more  hopelessly  enslaved  than  those  who  falsely 
believe  that  they  are  iitt J'— Goethe. 
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**  You  hear  every  day  greater  numbers  of  foolish  people 
speaking  about  liberty,  as  if  it  were  such  an  honourable  thing ; 
so  far  from  being  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  broadest 
sense,  dishonourable,  and  an  attribute  of  the  lower  creatures. 
No  human  being,  however  great  or  powerful,  was  ever  so  free 
as  a  fish.  There  is  always  something  that  he  must  or  must 
not  do ;  while  the  fish  may  do  whatever  he  likes.  All  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  put  together  are  not  half  so  large  as  the 
sea,  and  all  the  railroads  and  wheels  that  ever  were  or  will  be 
invented,  are  not  so  easy  as  fins.  You  will  find,  on  fairly 
thinking  of  it,  that  it  is  his  restraint  which  is  honourable  to 
man,  not  his  liberty ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  restraint  which 
is  honourable  even  in  the  lower  animals.  A  butterfly  is  more 
free  than  a  bee,  but  you  honour  the. bee  more  just  because  it  is 
subject  to  certain  laws  which  fit  it  for  orderly  function  in  bee 
society.  And  throughout  the  world,  of  the  two  abstract  things, 
liberty  and  restraint,  restraint  is  always  the  more  honourable. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  these  and  all  other  matters  you  never 
can  reason  finally  from  the  abstraction,  for  both  liberty  and 
restraint  are  good  when  they  are  nobly  chosen,  and  both  are 
bad  when  they  are  badly  chosen ;  but  of  the  two,  I  repeat,  it 
is  restraint  which  characterizes  the  higher  creature,  and  betters 
the  lower  creatture ;  and  from  the  ministering  of  the  archangel 
to  the  labour  of  the  insect,  from  the  poising  of  the  planets  to 
the  gravitation  of  a  grain  of  dust — the  power  and  glory  of  all 
creatures  and  all  matter  consist  in  their  obedience,  not  in  their 
freedom.  The  sun  has  no  liberty,  a  dead  leaf  has  much.  The 
dust  of  which  you  are  formed  has  no  liberty.  Its  liberty  will 
come — with  its  corruption.** — Ruskin, 

Ver.  21. — What  fruit  had  ye  then*  in  those  things 
whereoP  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  [What  fruit — i£.  what 
kind  of  moral  developments — had  ye  then  (I  ask)  at  that 
time  ?  Such  (I  reply)  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed]  for 
(what  other  reply  is  possible  as)  the  end — i.e.  final  result 
—of  those  things — [indeed  (whatever  you  might  once 
have  fancied)]  is  death  in  its  widest,  deepest,  and  most 
awful  sense. 

a  rdrc .    b  c0*  oiff  »="  cTTi  rovroit  iu 
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Fruit. — "  The  "kox^  fruit  in  the  New  Testament  is  generally 
used,  not  of  the  wages  or  rewards  which  a  man  receives  for  his 
conduct,  but  rather  of  that  conduct  itself,  of  his  feelings,  actions, 
and  habits,  considered  as  the  result  of  his  principles.  The 
man  himself,  that  is,  his  mind  and  disposition,  is  regarded  as 
the  tree,  his  deeds  as  the  fruit  which  the  tree  puts  forth  accord- 
ing to  its  nature"  (Matt.  xii.  33;  Gal.  v.  22;  Phil.  iv.  17 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  15  ;  Jas.  iii.  17, 18). — Bp,  Cotton^  "  Expository  Sermons  on 
the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  in  the  Chiistian  Year/'  Serm.  zxxix^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  154. 

A  large  body  of  commentators  regard  fruit  as  equivalent  to 
profit.  **  What  permanent  advantage^  what  abiding  satisfadm^ 
have  those  things  yielded?  The  apostle  answers  his  own 
question  :  *  Abiding  satisfaction,  did  I  ask  ?  They  have  left 
only  a  sense  of  shame.  Permanent  advantage?  The  end  of 
them  is  death.'  ** — D,  Brown. 

If  the  latter  view  is  adopted,  then  the  punctuation  of  the 
English  version  is  correct :  but  if  the  former  is  accepted,  then 
a  pause  must  be  made  after  "  then." 

Ashamed. — "We  all  only  too  often  have  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  those  corrupt  remnants  of  our  past  sinfulness, 
blighted  and  cankered  fruits,  which  by  our  own  perversity  we 
have  brought  to  maturity,  and  which  the  tree  stiU  bears  from 
time  to  time,  in  spite  of  our  tardy  eflforts  to  cultivate  and  prune 
it,  that  it  may  be  adorned  by  a  healthier  produce." — Bp^ 
Cotton,  **  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays 
in  the  Christian  Year,"  Serm.  xxxix.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  157,  158. 

The  apostle  is  here  referring  to  **  that  ingenuous  feeling  of 
self-reproach,  which  pierces  and  weighs  down  the  children  of 
God  as  they  think  of  the  dishonour  which  their  past  life  did 
to  His  name,  the  ingratitude  it  displayed,  the  violence  it  did 
to  their  own  conscience,  its  deadening  and  degrading  effects,  and 
the  death — ^the  second  death — to  which  nt  was  dragging  them 
down,  when  mere  grace  arrested  them." — D,  Brown. 

**  A  believer's  retrospect  of  his  former  life  profitable  as  [a] 
rendering  him  humble  and  watchful,  {b)  awakening  gratitude 
for  mercy  received,  (c)  leading  to  sympathy  and  concern  for 
those  yet  unsaved.*'— 7!  Robinson. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  Marsh  by  his  daughter,  "  when 

dangerously  ill  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  mentioned,  with  an 

Matpression  of  anguish  on  his  countenance,  a  single  deviation 
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lis  rule.  He  had  once,  be  said,  at  the  sinful  taunt  of  a 
uttered  an  oath.  This  man  had  said,  in  the  presence 
ral  of  the  servants,  '  Master  William  is  not  man  enough 
ar.*  He  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  with 
ng  lips,  for  the  first  time  and  the  lasf,  wilfully  took  the 
>f  his  God  in  vain.  Scarcely  was  the  sin  committed, 
like  Peter,  *  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ; '  and  the 
ction,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  caused  keen  dis- 
(Life  of  Rev.  Wm.  Marsh,  by  his  daughter,  p.  3). 
rere  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  from  his  youth  upward 
?en  singularly  holy.  Ordinary  Christians  have  need  for 
zontrition  and  humility  than  they  usually  exhibit  on 
it  of  past  sins. 

t  end  of  those  things  is  death.— The  service  of  sin 
ot  pay.  "The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  the 
worse,  than  is  usually  supposed ;  for  the  rewards  of  the 
id  the  punishments  of  the  other,  not  unfrequently  begin 
;  side  of  the  grave.  The  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the 
s  to  virtue  ;  both  in  endurance  and  number.  So  blinded 
by  our  passions,  that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than 
aved." — Coltofis  "  Laconics." 

Our  pleasant  vices  make  instmments  to  scourge  us. 

Shakespeare, 

it  us  labour  to  see  JaePs  nails  as  well  as  her  milkj  Delilah's 
s  as  well  as  her  bosom,  the  snake's  poison  as  well  as  her 
ce,  and  the  bee's  sting  as  well  as  her  honey  '*  {Dyke), 
wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner  are  life,  pleasure, 
ofit,  but  the  wages  it  pays  them  with  are  death,  torment, 
^struction.  He  that  would  understand  the  falsehood  and 
of  sin  must  compare  its  promises  and  payments  together." 

Sin's  promises  they  all  deceitful  be, 
Does  promise  wealth,  but  pay  us  poverty  ; 
Does  promise  honour,  but  doth  pay  us  shame; 
And  quite  bereaves  a  man  of  his  good  name ; 
Does  promise  pleasure,  but  doth  pay  us  sorrow ; 
Does  promise  life  to-day,  pays  death  to-morrow. 

B.  Keach, 

\  22. — But — furnishing  a  pleasing  and  striking 
ist  with  your  former  condition — now — />.'  on  your 
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reception  of  the  Gospel — being  [having  been  (by  one 
decisive  step)]  made  free  from  the  slave-relationship 
and  vassalage  of  sin,  and  become  [made]  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit — i^,  your  moral  developments 
— unto — i.e.  leading  on  to  the  full  attainment  of— boli* 
ness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

Ver.  23. — Such  are  the  ends  of  the  two  services ;  sudi 
their  inherent  difference  (vers.  21,  22).  For  (to  put 
the  matter  pointedly  and  antithetically)  the  wages' 
— i.e,  the  pay  to  which  we  can  lay  claim  as  one's 
due — of  sin  is  death  in  its  widest,  deepest,  and  most 
awful  sense ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  gift — it.  the 
gift  contrasted  with  the  wages,  as  being  the  opposite  of 
reward  or  desert — of — 1>.  coming  from — God  is  eternal 
life  through**  [in] — Le,  by  virtue  of  our  union  with— 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

a  oifrcovio,  rations  of  soldiers  (Luke  iii.  14 ;  I  Cor.  ix.  7).    b  cV 

Wages  of  sin. — ^The  ruin  which  follows  upon  iniquity  is 
fairly  earned,  like  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  or  of  a  hired  labourer. 
Death  and  hell  are  not  punishments  arbitrarily  fixed  by  God 
alone  against  sin,  but  its  wages^  the  end  of  the  very  road  which  the 
sinner  is  travelling  on.  If  this  thought  be  grasped,  how  tor* 
menting  and  terrifying !  All  hope  of  escape  to  the  impenitent 
is  cut  off.  Escape  is,  as  Canon  Kingsley  wrote,  "  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  God's  universe.  It  is  as  impossible 
as  that  fire  should  not  bum,  or  water  mn  up  hill.  Your  sins 
are  killing  you  by  inches ;  all  day  long  they  are  sowing  in  you 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  There  are  three  parts  of  you— 
body,  mind,  and  spirit;  and  every  sin  you  commit  helps  to 
kill  one  of  these  three,  and  in  many  cases  to  kill  all  three 
together."  And  although  all  sins  may  be  cleansed  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  yet  in  this  life  their  wages  in  some  form  or  other  will 
be  paid  to  us,  and  we  must  take  them,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  The  prodigal  sons  in  Christ's  Church  know  this  to  their 
cost.  '*  The  bad  habits,  bad  passions,  bad  methods  of  thought, 
in  which  they  have  indulged  in  youth,  remain  more  or  less^  and 
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make  them  worse  men,  sillier  men,  less  useful  men,  less  happy 
men,  sometimes  to  their  lives*  end :  and  they,  if  they  be  true 
Christians,  know  it,  and  repent  of  their  early  sins,  and  not 
once  for  all  only,  but  all  their  lives  long ;  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  weakened  and  worsened  themselves  thereby. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  it  should  be  so.  If  a  man  loses  his 
way,  and  finds  it  again,  he  is  so  much  the  less  forward  on  his 
way,  surely,  by  all  the  time  he  has  spent  in  getting  back  into 
the  road.  If  a  child  has  a  violent  illness,  it  stops  growing, 
because  the  life  and  nourishment  which  ought  to  have  gone 
towards  its  growth,  are  spent  in  ctuing  the  disease.  And  so, 
if  a  man  has  indulged  in  bad  habits  in  his  youth,  he  is  but  too 
likely  (let  him  do  what  he  will)  to  be  a  less  good  man  for  it  to 
his  life's  end,  because  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  ought  to  have 
been  making  him  grow  in  grace,  freely  and  healthily,  to  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man,  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  Christ, 
is  striving  to  conquer  old  habits,  and  ctu-e  old  diseases  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  man,  even  though  he  does  enter  into  life,  enters 
into  life  halt  and  maimed.** — Canon  Kingsley. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

r>r.  I.— The  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  "under  law* 
when  united  to  Christ  (stated  in  chap.  vi.  14,  cleared  from 
antinomian  objections  in  vers.  15 — 23)  is  intelligent 
enough  and  capable  of  illustration.  Know  ye  not, 
brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the*  law 
—i.e,  its  principles—)  how  that  the  (Mosaic)  law  hath 
dominion—/.^,  binding  force — over  a  man  [for]  as  long 
as  he  liveth? 

♦  Omit"the.» 

Ver.  2. — For  (take  the  marriage  bond  as  an  example 
and  proof  of  this  general  legal  maxim)  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  la^v  to  her 
husband  so  long  as  he  liveth  [to  the  (still)  living 
husband]  ;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead  [have  died], 
she  is  (at  once  by  the  very  fact  of  his  death)  loosed 
[set  free]  from  the  law  of  her  husband — i,e,  from  the 
law  which  gave  her  husband  the  right  over  her,  and  so 
at  liberty  to  contract  a  fresh  alliance. 

Vtr,  3. — So  (as  such  is  the  case)  then  (it  follows  that) 
if,  while  her  husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to 
another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress :  but 
if  her  husband  be  dead  [have  died],  she  is  free  from 
that  lavv ;  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she 
be  married  to  another  man. 
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Ver.  4. — Wherefore  [So  that]  on  the  same  principle 
which  governs  the  case  stated  in  ver.  i,  and  illustrated  in 
vers.  2,  3,  my  brethren,  ye  also  (as  well  as  and  equally 
with  the  woman  who  is  dead  to  the  law  of  her  husband) 
are  become  dead*  [were  put  to  death]  (in  relation)  to 
the  law  by  (means  of)  the  body  of  Christ  slain  on 
the  cross ;  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,^ 
even  to  Him  who  is  [was]  raised  from  the  dead,  (in 
order)  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  (of  good  living) 
unto  [to]  (the  honour  and  glory  of)  God. 

a  iBa¥aT»BrfTt,  1.  Matt  XXV.  I ;  John  iii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  £ph. 
▼.  25,  30—33. 

So  that. — The  point  of  the  illustration  is  that  death  gives  a 
discharge  from  legal  engagements,  and  places  the  parties  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  they  stood  before  they  were 
bound.  Beyond  this  the  parallel  does  not  hold,  and  must  not 
be  pressed.  In  the  case  supposed  (vers.  2, 3),  the  person  released 
is  the  survivor,  while  in  the  matter  in  hand  the  person  set  free 
is  the  dead  person. 

Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law,  etc. — ^The  Law  is  here 
personified,  and  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  we  have  incurred 
heavy  liabilities  by  our  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  : 
This  do  and  live.  Hence,  to  be  released  from  the  power  of 
the  law,  our  outstanding  debts  and  our  future  liabilities  must 
be  liquidated.  Christ,  by  His  death  upon  the  cross,  has 
redeemed  us,  and  made  us  free  men  ;  ''  blotting  out  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His 
cross  "  (Col.  ii.  14).  Release  from  the  law  having  thus  been 
obtained  "by  the  body  of  Christ  *'  slain  upon  the  cross,  we  are 
free  to  contract  a  fresh  alliance  ;  in  a  word,  to  be  "  married  to 
another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead."  This 
thought  may  be  approached  along  the  human  line  of  things. 
Take  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  entered  the  service  of 
another,  and  is  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  continue  in  her  master's 
family  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Suppose  that,  during  the 
period  for  which  she  is  bound,  she  wishes  to  change  her  estate. 
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It  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  specified 
sum  in  the  bond  be  handed  over  to  her  master,  and  then  she 
is  free  to  contract  the  desired  alliance. 

Bring  forth  fruit  to  God. — ^We  have  in  this  verse  spiritual 
fruitfulness  traced  to  its  source.  Union  with  Christ  is  tiie 
starting-point  of  works  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  "  It 
is  not  in  divinity,  as  the  philosophers  say  in  morality,  by  doing 
good  works  we  are  made  good;  no,  we  are  by  grace  made 
good,  then  we  do  good :  as  the  fountain  must  be  before  the 
stream,  and  the  root  or  tree  before  the  fruit  Thus  our  Saviour 
says,  *  Make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good ' "  (Anthony 
Burgess),  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  Homilies,  **  As  there  are  no 
fruits  before  there  is  a  tree,  so  works  cannot  be  good  unless 
the  person  be  first  righteous  and  good." 

We  are  also  here  reminded  that  the  spouse  of  Christ  is  not 
to  be  barren  or  unfruitful,  but  to  resemble  **  the  fruitful  vine  * 
(Ps.  cxxviii.  3). 

Ver  5. — "  We  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God  "  (ver. 
4).  I  say  :  such  was  the  design  of  our  severance  from  the 
law.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh  ^ — i,e,  in  our 
unrenewed  and  legal  state,  the  motions**  [stirrings, 
passions]  of — 1>.  leading  to — sins,  v^hich  were  roused 
from  their  torpid,  dormant,  state  by  (means  of)  the  law, 
as  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  did  work  *»  [energized]— 
iV.  became  active,  put  forth  their  energies — in  our  bodily 
members  (viewed  as  the  instrument  of  the  soul) — as 
their  field  of  operation — so  as  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
[to]  the  augmenting  the  triumphs  of  death  in  its  widest 
sense. 

1,  John  iii.  6, 7;  ch.  viii.  5—9.  a  rh  fraB^/urm,  2.  con/r.  GaL  v.  24. 

b  fVrjpyfWo, 

In  the  flesh.—"  The  flesh  "  is  used  m  Scripture  with  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  meaning,  and  in  senses  not  found  in  other 
ancient  writings  which  are  independent  of  Scripture  ;  )ret  so  as 
never  altogether  to  lose  a  reference  to  its  primary  meaning,  as 
indicative  of  the  cor|)oreal  part  of  our  natures,    (i)  It  denotes 
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generally  the  whole  animal  creation,  as  being  in  their  visible 
shape  and  organism  composed  of  flesh  and  blood :  Gen.  vi.  13, 
vii.  15.  (2)  More  specifically,  but  with  the  same  reference  to 
what  constitutes  the  more  cognizable  part  of  man,  it  denotes 
the  rational  creation — ^the  race  of  mankind  singly  or  collectively : 
Luke  iiL  6 ;  John  xvii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  (3)  The  carnal 
nature  (^  man  also  is  called  fleshy  in  respect  to  the  frailty, 
weakness,  proneness  to  vanity  and  corruption,  which  is  inherent 
in  it,  and  which  it  derives  most  conspicuously  from  the 
tendencies  and  imperfections  of  the  bodily  frame :  ch.  iv.  i ; 
Matt  xvi.  17,  xxvi.  41.  (4)  With  an  intensifying  of  this  view 
of  the  carnal  nature  of  man,  the  principle  of  corruption  in  him 
sometimes  bears  the  name  oi  flesh,  from  the  preponderating 
sway  that  the  fleshly  appetite  has  in  maintaining  and  feeding  it, 
so  that  the  flesh  stands  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  spirit — the 
one  signifying  the  simply  human  and  corrupt,  the  other  the 
divine  and  regenerative  principle  in  the  soul :  ch.  viii.  i,  4,  5  ; 
Gal.  V.  16,  17,  vi.  8. — FairbairrCs  Bible  Dictionary, 

Flesh  denotes  "  all  that  morally  characterizes  us  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  as  the  children,  naturally,  of  the  first  Adam 
who  sinned/* — B.  W.  Newton, 

By  means  of  the  la^w. — Though  the  sun  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  light,  but  for  the  healthy  condition  of  our 
globe,  yet  its  bright  beams  are  the  occasion  of  unhealthy 
eflSuvia  arising  from  many  substances.  The  fault,  however,  lies 
not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  inward  corrupt  state  of  the  substances 
in  question.  So  the  law,  intended  to  produce  beneficial  results, 
became,  owing  to  the  depraved  condition  of  man's  heart,  the 
innocent  occasion  of  sin. 

Ver,  6. — But — forming  a  happy  contrast  with  our 
former  state — now — having  died  with  Christ — we  are 
delivered  •^  [have  been  (once  for  all)  set  free]  from  the 
law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held  ^ 
[having  died  (in  relation)  to  that — i,e,  the  law — wherein 
we  were  held  fast]  ;  so  that  we  should*  serve *>'  in 
newness  of  spirit* — ije,  in  that  new  state  of  which  the 
motive  power  is  a  spirit  renewed  and  indwelt  by  the 

IS 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  not  in  the*  oldness  of  the*  letter*— 
i.e.  in  our  former  state,  of  which  the  motive  power  was  a 
collection  of  precepts  and  prohibitions. 

a  KorrjpyriBrifitv.  1,  Chap.  vi.  14.  2.  Gal.  ii.  19,  iii.  23,  ir.  3. 
♦  Omit  **  should."  b  wore  dovXtvtip,  present  tense,  marking  actual 
resu//y  not  the  inUntion,  3.  Luke  i.  74»  75 ;  i  Pet  ii.  24.  4.  Ch. 
i.  9 ;  Phil.  iii.  3.    ♦  Omit  "the."    6.  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  8. 

In  newness  of  spirit,  not  in  oldness  of  letter.— A 

difficult  phrase.  Alford  explains  the  Spirit  to  be  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  who  originates  and  penetrates  the  Christian 
life.  Vaughan  paraphrases  the  words  thus  :  **  In  newness  of 
(belonging  to)  spirit,  not  in  oldness  of  (belonging  to)  letter. 
In  a  new  state,  of  which  the  essence  is  spirit,  a  new  spirit,  a 
soul  quickened  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  instead  of  that  old  state,  of  which  the  characteristic 
was  obedience  to  a  written  enactment."  D.  Brown  renders  it, 
"  not  in  our  old  way  of  literal,  mechanical  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  as  a  set  of  external  rules  of  conduct,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  state  of  our  hearts ;  but  in  that  new  way 
of  spiritual  obedience  which,  through  union  to  the  risen 
Saviour,  we  have  learned  to  render  (cf,  ch.  ii.  29 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  6).**  Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  exposition,  in  that 
new  state  of  which  the  motive  power  is  a  spirit  renewed  and 
indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  our  former  state,  of  which 
the  motive  power  was  a  collection  of  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions. 

Yer.  7. — What  shall  we  say  then  as  the  law  arouses 
the  dormant  power  of  sin  (ver.  5)  and  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce in  us  holy  fruitfulness  (ver.  6)  >  Is  the  law  sin*— 
tje.    Is    sin    to    be    "  fathered "    on    the    law  >     God 
forbid  [Far  be  it!].    Nay^  [But  (so  far  from  that)], 
I  had  not  known  (clearly  and  fully)  sin  in  its  true 
character  of  an  indwelling,  virulent,  ineradicable  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart  of  fallen  man,  but  [except]  by  (means 
of)  the*  law :  for  (as  confirmation  of  this)  I  had  not 
known   lust  — 1>.   irregular   and    ungovemed    desire 
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towards  the  forbidden,  whether  acted  on  or  not,  whether 
consented  to  or  not^  except  the  (Mosaic)  law  had  said 
[kept  saying],  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

a  dfJMprlth  not  AfAapr»k6s,      b  aXX^      *  Omit  "  the." 

The  apostle  in  this  chapter  gives  a  description  of  himself 
(i)  as  without  law  (vers.  7,  8) ;  (2)  under  the  law  (vers.  9 — 13) ; 
and  (3)  as  in  a  state  of  grace  (vers.  14 — 25).  Here  and 
there  he  seems  to  include  the  spiritual  history  of  others  with 
his  own,  so  that  the  description  may  be  of  a  universal  and 
representative  character.  He  expresses  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  language  which  all  who  pass  through  the  same 
experience  can  readily  adopt. 

I  had  not  kno'^n  sin. — Sin  lies  concealed  in  man,  how- 
ever iak  and  refined  he  may  appear  to  the  world,  just  as  even 
in  ice  there  exist  hundreds  of  degrees  of  latent  heat. 

Nay. — The  argument  is  that  the  law  brings  to  light  sin, 
and  is  not  its  parent  nor  in  any  sense  responsible  for  its  exist- 
ence, as  it  is  not  its  physician  nor  capable  of  removing  its 
guilt  and  remedying  its  effects  (ch.  iii.  20).  The  law  does  not 
in  any  sense  create  or  cause  sin  by  exerting  any  deleterious 
influence,  as  the  frost,  by  withdrawing  the  heat  from  water, 
freezes  it.  Nay,  the  function  of  the  law  is  to  reveal  and 
expose  sin,  as  the  office  of  the  sun  is  to  bring  to  light  the  dust 
and  dirt  which  existed,  but  escaped  notice  before  its  rays 
entered  the  apartment. 

I  had  not  known  lust. — ''Desire  after  any  forbidden 
object  is  taken  as  the  great  example  of  the  working  of  indwelling 
sin,  because  it  is  its  earliest  development,  inasmuch  as  desire 
must  in  every  case  precede  outward  action ;  and  because  in 
evil  desire  the  virus  of  sin  is  peculiarly  seen.  Evil  desire, 
therefore,  is  an  effect  of  indwelling  sin,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
inward  act  **  {B,  W.  Newton),  In  this  passage  we  have  (i)  the 
principle  of  sin  within,  (2)  the  evil  desire  or  lust  in  its  earliest 
results,  and  virtually  an  inward  act,  and  (3)  evil  as  an  outward 
act. 

In  St  James  (i.  15)  **sin"  is  evil  as  an  outward  act.    St. 
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Paul  begins  one  step  earlier  than  St.  James  in  the  hist<Hy  of 
evil 

Thou  shalt  not  covet. — These  words  of  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment indicate  the  intense  holiness  and  spirituality  of  the 
law. 

Ver,  8. — But  (to  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sin  by  means  of  the  law)  sin — i.e.  the  prin- 
ciple of  sin  within,  taking  occasion  *  [having  obtained 
an  opportunity  or  base  of  operation]  by  means  of  the 
commandment,*  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupiscence  [lusting] — i.e,  irregular  and  ungovemed 
desire  after  the  forbidden.  For — in  corroboration  of  this 
— without  (the  influence  and  recognition  of)  the  ♦  law 
sin  was  [is]  dead — i.e.  a  latent  or  torpid  principle,  and 
according  to  my  knowledge  as  good  as  dead. 

a  d<t>opfifiv  Xafiova-a — literally,  having  gotten  a  starting-point  or 
base  of  operation  in  a  military  sense  ;  hence  an  occasion  or  op^f" 
/unify  of  aiCtioTi.    *  Omit  comma.    ♦Omit  "the." 

Taking  occasion. — "It indicates  the  furnishing  the  mate- 
rial and  ground  of  attack,  the  wherewith  and  whence  to 
attack  **  (klford).  "  Sin,  the  essence  of  which  is  self-will 
existing  and  acting  in  independence  of  the  will  of  God,  avails 
itself  of  the  Divine  prohibition  as  an  opportunity  of  open  re- 
bellion. It  was  so  in  the  first  transgression  (Gen.  iiL  i)-"— 
Vaughan. 

By  means  of  the  commandment. — "The  inclination 
of  human  nature  in  general  is  like  that  of  a  froward  child,  who 
will  do  a  thing  because  it  was  forbidden ;  and  perhaps  is,  as  it 
were,  reminded  of  an  evil  on  hearing  it  mentioned  in  a  pro- 
hibition '*  {Doddridge),  **  A  rock,  flung  into  the  bed  of  some 
headlong  stream,  would  not  arrest  the  stream,  but  only  cause 
it,  which  ran  swiftly  yet  silently  before,  now  furiously  to  ft)am 
and  fret  round  the  obstacle  which  it  found  in  its  path* 
(""Sermons  preached  \tv  Westmvttster  Abbey  by  Archbishop 
Trench,"  Serm.  xxv.,  pp.  i^i,  ^W^-   ^^^l€»x\8wawiccof 
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the  law  leads  to  the  latent  principle  of  sin  within  swelling  into 
strong  and  terrible  vehemence. 

Nitimur  in  vetitnm  nefas,  cupimus  negatis. — Horace, 

**  Sin  will  seduce  him  into  greater  lengths  and  bolder  acts  of 
iniquity.  Provoked  by  the  commandment,  it  will  so  assail 
him  with  stronger  power,  and  deceive  him  by  more  plausible 
sophistries.  The  law  ought  not  to  be  so  severe ;  the  plea- 
sures of  transgression  will  appear  more  sweet  and  attractive 
than  ever ;  or  perhaps  the  thought  may  occur,  I  have  sinned 
ah'eady  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  so  I  may  as  well 
enjoy  myself  to  the  full  while  I  can  (see  John  xv.  22 — 24)." 
—Jiev.  T.  G.  Horton. 

Ver.  9. — For  [But  (in  contrast  with  sin  being  dead)] 
I  was  in  my  own  estimation  alive^ — iA,  secure  and 
flourishing,  innocent  of  the  deep  antagonism  between 
my  will  and  the  will  of  God — without  (the  clear  and 
full  knowledge  of)  the  law  once — i,e.  in  times  of  my 
ignorance:  but  when  the  commandment  forbidding 
all  irr^ular  and  ungoverned  desire  came  home  to  me 
in  its  authority  and  in  the  extent  and  spirituality  of  its 
demands,  sin — i.e,  the  latent  principle  of  sin — revived  » 
[sprang  into  life] — ije*  started  up  from  its  seeming  trance 
into  fierce  activity  and  open  rebellion,  and  [but  (on  the 
other  hand)]  I  died — j>.  entered  into  a  state  of  self-con- 
demnation and  misery. 

1,  Luke  xviii.  9 — 13  ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  6.      a  aycfiyo-cF. 

I  was  alive  without  the  law  once. — **I  thought  all 
was  well  with  me.  Was  I  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews? 
Was  I  not  a  Pharisee  ?  Was  I  not  strict  and  zealous  ?  But 
all  that  time  I  was  in  reality  *  without  the  law.'  I  knew  it 
then  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  its  spirit  and  power.  But  *  when 
the  commandment  came^'  when  it  was  brought  home  to  my 
conscience,  when  my  eyes  were  opened,  then,  *  sin  revived,' 
gained  a  new  yitallty,  sprang  into  life  as  a  setptxit  XltvdX  \v^^ 
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been  frozen  and  was  thawed.  I  felt  it  in  all  its  power ;  I  knew  it 
in  its  guilt  and  condemnation  ;  I  was  as  one  who  had  received 
a  death-blow ;  I  despaired,  my  heart  died  within  me." — Rev. 
F,  Bourdillon^  **  The  Experience  described  in  Rom.  viL  7— 

I  died. — This  is  a  description  of  a  "  state  of  immingled 
and  unmitigated  distress  ;  it  is  the  passing  from  death  unto  life 
— the  darkness,  never  felt  to  be  more  deep,  or  more  dreary 
than  just  before  the  day  begins  to  break." — 71  E.  Hankimon: 
Sermons,  No.  xiii.  on  ch.  viL  22 — 25,  p.  168. 

Ver.  10. — And  thus  the  commandment  (ver.  8),  which 
was  ordained  to  [unto,  for]  life^ — Le.  is  designed  to 
give  holiness  and  happiness  on  obedience,  [this*]  I  found 
to  be  unto  death  ^ — i,e,  unto  self-condemnation  and 
misery,  through  inability  to  comply  with  its  requirements. 

1.  Lev.  xviii.  5  ;  Exod.  xx.  11,  13,  21  ;  Luke  x.  25 — 28.  a  ovn;. 
2.  GaL  iii.  10 — 12,  21,  22. 

Ver,  II. — For — in  explanation  of  this  result  (ver.  10) 
— sin,  taking  occasion  [having  obtained  an  opportunity, 
or  base  of  operation]  by  means  of  the  commandment, 
deceived  ^  me — i.e.  it  flattered  me  into  the  idea  that  I 
was  able  to  keep  the  commandment  and  live,  or  repre- 
sented the  commandment  to  be  opposed  to  my  interests, 
and  thus  by  means  of  it  slew  me — ije,  brought  me  into 
a  state  of  misery. 

1,  Gen.  iii.  i — 6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

Deceived  me. — **  Darkness  similar  to  that  which  Satan 
spread  over  Eve's  heart,  sin  spreads  over  the  unregenerate 
heart  of  fallen  man.  It  fills  men  with  desires  after  things  for- 
bidden, as  if  happiness  were  to  be  best  gained  by  disobeying 
God.  The  blessedness  that  accompanies  such  a  conviction  is 
a  sign  of  the  deepest  and  most  deadly  guilt.  Such  had  been 
the  condition  of  the  apostle ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
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description  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  chapter  in  which  the 
/Of/ tense  is  used.'* — B.  W.  Newton. 

Ver.  12. — Wherefore  [So  that] — as  it  was  not  the  law 
but  sin  in  me  taking  advantage  of  that  which  was  or- 
dained unto  life  and  not  unto  death — the  law  [indeed*] 
as  a  whole  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  in  detail 
— >>.  each  particular  precept  or  requirement,  especially 
"  Thou  shalt  not  lust,*'  which  illustrates  the  character  of 
all  the  rest — holy,^  in  its  very  nature  as  being  the  tran- 
script of  God's  will,  and  just  in  its  requirement  Godward 
and  manward,  and  good'  [beneficial] — i£,  salutary  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  with  whom  we  are  brought  into 
contact. 

a  d^.  1.  Deut  iv.  8;  Ps.  xix.  8— ii.  2.  Deut.  x.  13;  i  Tim. 
18. 

So  that  the  law  (wore  S  ii\y  v6/uk), — There  is  no  cor- 
responding 8c  to  the  /ihf ;  it  should  be  mentally  supplied ; 
"  but  sin  has  to  me  redounded  unto  death  through  the  law, 
which  in  itself  is  good  *'  {Meyer)  or,  "  although  the  law  is  holy, 
yet  sin  works  death  by  it  "  (  Vaughan). 

Ver.  13. — Was  [Did]  then  (ver.  11)  that  which  is 
good— 1>.  God's  law — made  [become]  (the  instrument  in 
itself  "worVing  death  unto  me  ?  God  forbid  [Far  be  it !]. 
But  (rather)  it  was  sin  ^  (that  became  death  unto  me), 
to  the  end  that  it  might  appear  sin — i,e,  that  sin  might 
be  seen  in  its  true  colours,  (by)  working  death  in  [to] 
me  by  means  of  that  which  is  good  ;  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  in  our  estimation  ex- 
ceeding [beyond  measure]  sinful  through  its  turning  the 
law,  which  is  so  good  a  thing,  into  a  provocative  to  evil, 
and  into  an  instrument  of  death. 

1.  Jas.  i.  13 — 15. 
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Working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good.— The 

digestive  organs,  when  disordered,  will  turn  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  of  food  into  poison,  and  into  an  instrument  of 
pain  ;  in  like  manner  sin,  through  its  sinfulness,  turns  the  law, 
which  is  so  good  a  thing,  into  a  provocative  to  evil,  and  into 
an  instrument  of  deaih. 

Ver.  14. — Such  is  a  correct  account  of  the  relative 
position  of  sin  and  the  law,  and  the  state  within,  through 
their  working  (ver.  13).  For  (to  come  even  to  Christian 
experience)  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual  ^  in  its 
origin,  nature,  and  requirements :  but — instead  of  cor- 
responding to  the  character  of  the  law,  instead  of  being 
spiritual — I — Le.  the  "  I "  of  the  old  man  still  remaining 
in  the  believer — am — i,e.  essentially  and  always — carnal 
— i,e,  one  who  has  in  himself  the  sinful  tendency  inherited 
with  fallen  human  nature,  sold  under  sin  ' — 1>.  en- 
slaved to  the  cruel  despot  of  sin,  as  by  a  regular  sale  and 
purchase,  and  incapable  of  yielding  the  spiritual  obedience 
demanded  by  the  law. 

1.  Ps.  xix.  7—12,  li.  6.    2.  Exod.  vL  la;  Job  xL  4;  Isa.vL  5; 

ch.  viii.  23 ;  GaL  v.  17. 

The  reasons  for  understanding  the  apostle  to  be  speakiog 
here  of  himself  as  the  representative,  not  of  the  unr^enerate, 
but  regenerate,  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage  requires  thb 
interpretation.  In  the  preceding  portion  of  die  cluipter  (ex- 
cepting only  the  contrastive  6th  verse)  St.  Paul  is  admittedly 
describing  himself  or  an  ideal  character  before  and  duri$ig  the 
period  of  conversion,  and  naturally  uses  the  past  tense.  The 
language  is  ''yit  were,"  "I  wets.''  But  at  and  after  the 
14th  verse  there  is  a  sudden  and  marked  change  in  the 
grammar.  The  verbs  are  no  longer  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
present  tense  \  the  "  we  were  "  and  the  •*  I  was  "  giving  place 
to  the  "I  am.**  Hence,  before  ver.  14,  the  aposde  speaks 
of  himself  brfore  conversion,  and  from  ver.  14  he  is  viewing 
himself  after  that  important  crisis  in  one's  life. 
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(2)  li!)^^  phraseology  in  this  passage  points  to  the  regenerate 
state  in  the  stage  of  struggle.  There  is  not  a  single  phrase,  if 
rightly  interpreted,  which  would  not — and  does  not — express 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  most  saintly  as  they  view 
God's  holy  law  regarding  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  their 
own  imperfection  and  sinful  nature  (see  Notes  on  ver.  23) : 
while  there  are  some  phrases  used  by  the  apostle  which  no 
unconverted  person  could  properly  appropriate  to  himself  (see 
Notes  on  vers.  21,  22). 

(3)  The  language  here  used  of  the  regenerate  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statements  used  elsewhere  by  the  apostle  (Gal  v.  1 7  ; 
cf,  2.  Cor.  v.  4 ;  ch.  viiL  23),  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
(Exod.  vi.  12  ;  Job  xl.  4 ;  Isa.  vi.  51). 

(4)  The  context,  when  carefully  considered,  requires  the 
reference  to  the  regenerate.  The  apostle's  point  in  this 
chapter  is  to  show  that  the  law  is  powerless  to  either  justify 
(vers.  7 — 12)  or  to  sanctify  (vers.  13 — 25). 

And  in  order  to  prove  this  latter  point,  what  is  more  natural 
than  for  the  apostle  to  take  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a  be- 
liever, an  advanced  disciple,  an  apostle,  one  who  had  seen  **  the 
Lord,"  one  who  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  one  who 
was  abundant  in  labours  and  illustrious  by  his  sufferings,  and 
to  declare  from  his  own  personal  experience  that  he  was  unable 
to  keep  the  commandments  in  their  wide  extent  and  spirituality, 
and  to  be  justified  in  any  sense  by  a  reliance  up)on  the  law  ? 

The  view  here  advocated,  that  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  converted,  is  capable  of  being  abused  as 
well  as  being  turned  to  profitable  account.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  found  to  open  the  door  to  Antinomianism  if  we 
remember  that  such  language  as  "  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I 
that  doit,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me" (ver.  17)  is  not  pleaded 
to  excuse  such  ebullitions  of  temper  and  other  sins  as  believers 
by  greater  watchfulness  and  faithfulness  might  avoid ;  but  refers 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  terrible  power  of  sin  which 
required  to  be  more  fully  and  persistently  resisted.  The 
application  of  this  passage  to  the  regenerate  is  of  much 
practical  importance. 

ist.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  possible  evidences  for 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  The  mind  equally  with  the 
body,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  faculties,  are  injured  by 
the  fall.     Man  is  **  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness  3 " 
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yes,  so  far  gone  that  there  is  "  no  whole  part  "  within  him. 
It  sweeps  away  from  the  religious  atmosphere  that  misty  and 
mystic  theology  which  dreams  that  at  conversion,  or  rather 
after  a  certain  growth  in  grace,  the  old  man  becomes  powerless 
or  changed,  and  that  perfection  and  an  imclouded  experience 
are  attainable  in  the  church  militant 

2nd.  It  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  sanctification  differs 
essentially  from  justification  as  a  process  does  from  an  act, 
reminding  us  that  we  must  never  take  off  our  armour,  but 
assume  the  attitude  of  readiness  of  which  the  warriors  repre- 
sented by  Sir  W.  Scott  read  us  a  useful  lesson : — 

Ten  of  these  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
'With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  hed  ; 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neiflier  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 
They  lay  down  to  rest  with  corslet  laced 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 
They  carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  mrough  the  helmet  barred. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrd, 

3rd.  It  bids  US  assume  the  right  attitude  as  members  of  the 
church  militant.  We  should  of  course  rejoice  and  be  glad  as 
we  consider  what  God  has  wrought  for  us,  in  us,  and  through 
us,  and  exult  in  the  perfectness  of  peace  beyond  and  above. 
But  amid  our  joy  we  must  "  groan  and  travail  together  in  pain " 
with  creation.  We  are  not  to  account  the  danger  over  and 
the  victory  won,  and  the  home  reached.  We  have  many 
lessons  to  learn  meanwhile ;  for  instance,  the  sinfulness  and 
weakness  of  ourselves  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
salvation  proffered  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  power  of  God  which 
can  alone  keep  us  safe  and  steadfast.  Nor  can  we  better  dose 
these  remarks  than  in  the  following  burning  words  of  one  who 
protests  against  this  7th  of  Romans  being  described  as  a 
miserable  chapter. 

**  I  can  but  say,  '  Sit  mea  anima  cum  Paulo.'  Not  only  as 
regards  that  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  will  give 
to  all  who  love  His  appearing,  not  only  as  regards  the  cnmn^ 
but  also  as  respects  the  cross ;  not  only  in  the  final  victoij, 
but  also  in  the  present  conflict — in  his  deep  sense  of  sin,  m 
his  utter  impatience  of  its  presence  (as  when  the  human  body 
festers  and  frets  under  the  presence  of  some  foreign  substance); 
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in  his  tender  and  faithful  conscience,  in  his  will,  renewed  and 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  in  his  ardent  aspirations,  in 
his  conflict,  distress,  cry,  answer,  faith,  hope,  help,  strength, 
assurance,  victory,  praise — in  these  chequered  experiences,  in 
these  varying  frames  and  moods — in  all  nowy  in  all  to  come, 
sit  mea  anima  cum  Paulo." — Rev,  F.  Bourdillon. 

We  know. — ^This  knowledge  arises  and  increases  (i)  by 
our  dwelling  upon  the  spirituality  and  perfection  of  the  law  as 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  mind  and  will;  (2)  by  studying  the 
character  of  the  Sinless  One;  (3)  by  prayerful  and  regular  self- 
examination  as  to  the  secret  and  real  springs  of  our  conduct. 

I. — **This  carnal  *I;'  this  old  nature  in  him,  this  bond- 
slave of  sin,  does  its  master,  sin,  faithful  service,  resisting  every 
good  purpose,  doing  what  is  hated^  refusing  to  do  what  is  wilUdy 
and  acting,  or  striving  to  act,  as  a  clog  in  all  spiritual  progress, 
a  constant  opposer  and  hinderer." — Rev.  F.  Bourdillon, 

**  I  sin ;  I  repent  of  my  sins,  and  sin  in  my  repentance.  I 
pray  for  forgiveness,  and  sin  in  my  prayers.  I  resolve  against 
my  future  sin,  and  sin  in  forming  my  resolutions.  So  that,  I 
may  say,  my  whole  life  is  almost  a  continued  course  of  sin." — 
Bp.  Beveridge. 

From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  apostle  shows 
that  the  law,  as  it  Cdxinoi  justify  so  it  cannot  sanctify  us.  Two 
other  points  involved  in  this  are  established :  (ist)  the  law  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  failure,  but  (2nd)  the  corrupt  nature 
in  man.  The  view  here  given  of  the  renewed  is  only  one 
aspect  of  his  character,  but  one  that  is  alwa3rs  true,  and  most 
fully  admitted  by  the  mature  and  contemplative  believer.  (3) 
The  apostle  views  himself  as  a  complex  being,  with  two  oppo- 
site natures  dwelling  in  him — the  flesh  and  the  spint.  The 
case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a  firm  with  two  partners,  who, 
though  of  diametrically  opposite  principles,  are  unable  for  awhile 
to  dissolve  partnership.  The  "  we  "  of  the  firm  will  often  not 
entirely  correspond  with  the  "  I  "  of  the  partner  of  right  prin- 
ciples, who  may  be  hindered  and  at  times  overborne  by  the 
partner  of  wrong  principles.  The  partner  of  high  and  honour- 
able character,  though  in  the  main  and  in  the  end  he  may  carry 
out  his  policy,  yet  will  often  be  prevented  doing  the  good 
he  designed,  and  be  compelled  by  the  intrigues  of  his  associate 
to  do  what  he  regrets,  and  to  act  contrary  to  his  real  wishes. 
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The  partner  of  right  principles,  ^^ewing  the  conduct  of  the 
firm,  may  deeply  lament  and  long  for  the  day  when  he  shall  be 
freed  from  the  partner  who  clogs  his  action  and  prevents  him 
carrying  out  his  ideal  standard  of  commercial  integrity. 

Carnal. — ^The  true  reading  is  a<{p#ciyo$,  not  orMpKum.  ''The 
former  is  one  who  has  in  himself  the  bodily  nature  and  the 
sinful  tendency  inherited  with  it ;  but  the  latter  is  one  whose 
personal,  fundamental  tendency  is  this  sinful  impulse  of  the 
fiQshJ*  ^Dcti/zscA. 

Sold  under  sin. — **It  was  the  very  strength  of  the 
apostle's  appreciation  of  perfect  absolute  holiness  and  purity 
that  caused  him  to  use  this  strong  expression.  Any  condition, 
so  far  connected  with  sin  as  to  present  moral  results,  either  in 
desire  or  in  action,  short  of  the  absolute  perfectness  of  heaven, 
is  a  condition  that  would  be  thus  characterized  by  the  apostle.* 
—B,  W.  Newton. 

The  utterance,  "  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,"*  is  a  strong 
statement  for  a  mature  Christian  to  use  of  himself;  but  it  is  not, 
however,  to  be  laid  side  by  side  with  the  record  respecting 
Ahab,  **  Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  "  (i  Kings  xxi.  20).  The  words  in  question  may  be  illus- 
trated and  explained  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  person  trying 
to  paint  in  the  style  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters,  and,  on 
comparing  his  own  efforts  with  the  genius  of  the  other,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  no  power  or  skill  at  all.  Others  may  admire 
my  works,  pay  high  prices  for  them,  exhibit  them  in  museums 
and  academies,  but  I  feel  ready  to  destroy  them.  I  am  a 
dauber,  sold  under  inartistic  conceptions."  The  bitter  cry 
may  have  been  wrung  from  the  apostle,  not  only  imder  the 
sense  of  failure  to  reach  a  heavenly  standard,  but  in  reply  to 
the  suggestion,  "  Well,  Paul,  though  you  could  not  be  justified 
before  faith  by  works,  do  not  your  missionary  enterprise,self- 
denial,  and  close  walk  with  God,  earn,  since  your  conver- 
sion, some  title  for  eternal  life  ?  "  The  reply  to  both  these 
suppositions  is  found  in  the  expression,  ''I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin." 


Ver.  15.— "Sold  under  sin/'  I  say.    For  that  which 
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I  do  I  allow  not  [For  what  I  perform  » I  know  not] — i^. 
I  act  blindly,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  at  the  dictates  of 
another  will  than  my  own  as  a  renewed  man :  I  may 
well  say  so,  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not  [for 
not  what  I  wish,  I  practise^];  but  what  I  hate,^  that 
do  I.<^ 

a  mrcoydfo/uxi.   b  irpcuro'tt).    L  Prov.  viii.  13  ;  Heb.  i.  9.    c  ttoiq). 

For  not  what  I  wish,  I  practise. — *'  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  if  it  were  of  roy  own  willing  and  doing :  I 
do  it  in  blind  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  another,  whose 
slave  and  tool  I  am.  I  may  well  say  I  am  made  to  act  without 
my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  even  made  to  act  against  my 
own  will.*' — Vaughan, 

"  Every  Christian  can  adopt  the  language  of  this  verse. 
Pride,  coldness,  slothfulness,  and  other  feelings  which  he 
disapproves  and  hates,  are,  day  by  day,  reasserting  their 
power  over  him.  He  struggles  against  their  influence,  groans 
beneath  their  bondage,  longs  to  be  filled  with  meekness, 
humility,  and  all  other  fruits  of  the  love  of  God,  but  finds  he 
can  neither  of  himself,  nor  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  effect  his 
freedom  from  what  he  hates,  or  the  full  performance  of  what 
he  desires  and  approves.  Every  evening  witnesses  his  penitent 
confession  of  his  degrading  bondage,  his  sense  of  utter  help- 
lessness, and  his  longing  desire  for  aid  from  above.  He  is  a 
slave  looking  and  longing  for  liberty." — Hodge, 

I  wish. — "  This  BOaa  is  not  iht  full  determination  of  the  will, 
the  standing  with  the  bow  drawn  and  the  arrow  aimed ;  but 
rather  the  inclination  of  the  will — the  taking  up  the  bow  and 
pointing  at  the  mark,  but  without  power  to  draw  it." — Alford, 

What  I  hate,  that  do  I. — ^This  self-contradiction  is  felt 
in  a  measure  in  the  unrenewed  at  their  better  moments,  and  in 
some  degree  "Aliudque  cupido,  Mens  aliud  suadet :  video 
meliora  proboque,  Deteriora  sequor  "  (6^ii/,  Met.  vii.  19). 
*' Scibam  ut  esse  me  deceret,  facere  non  quibam  miser" 
{PlauiuSy  Trinummus  iii.  2,  31).  "  Vos  testor  omnes  ccjelites, 
hoc  quod  volo,  me  nolle." — Seneca^  Hippol.  604. 

CTTct  yap   6  dfuxprdyiuv  ov  StXu  afJiaLpTdv€iVf   6XXa  KaropOuxroLf 
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^/r\Kw  ori  %  /xcv  ^Aet  ov  voici,  kcu  S  /i^  ^Acc  irotci. — Epiddus^ 
Enchiridion  iL  26. 

These  passages,  however,  do  not  form  a  complete  parallel 
with  the  language  of  Paul.  "  The  heathen  confesses  that  he 
practises  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  but  his  inconsistency 
arises  from  the  love  of  the  evil.  Paul  confesses  that  he  does 
what  is  wrong,  but  declares  that,  instead  of  loving  the  evil,  he 
regards  it  wiUi  hatred  and  abhonence." — Haldane. 

Ver,  16. — If  then  [But  (to  pass  from  fact  to  inference) 
if]  I  do  that  which  I  would  [will,  wish]  not,  I  con- 
sent unto  the  law  that  it  is  good. 

Ver,  17. — Now  then  [But  (to  pass  on  to  a  further 
inference)  now — i,e,  under  these  circumstances  (ver.  16)] 
it  is  no  more  [longer]  (as  in  former  times,  vers.  7 — 11) 
I — Le,  my  real  self — that  do  [perform]  it,  but  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me — that  is,  in  my  flesh  (ver.  18). 

Ver,  18. — Sin,  I  say.  is  such  an  inhabitant  For  I 
know  (by  experience)  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh 
— i.e,  corrupt  self,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for — as  a 
personal  proof  of  this — to  will  [or  to  wish]  is  present 
with  me ;  but  (in  painful  contrast  to  my  willing) 
how  *  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not. 

•  Omit"how.» 

Ver.  19. — I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would 
[will  or  wish]  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
will  or  wish]  not,  that  I  do  [practise]. 

To  do  evil. — This  does  not  mean  the  habitual  service 
of  sin.  "  Does  the  eye  of  God  (as  Newton  asks),  judging 
according  to  the  strict  holiness  of  His  law,  detect  sin  only  in 
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such  developments  of  it  as  are  outward  and  palpable,  and  have 
in  them  the  character  of  unmixed  evil?  Is  there  no  inner 
man — no  inwsurd  world  of  thought  and  feeling  which  His  eye 
scrutinizes  ?  Is  not  a  thought  of  foolishness  sin  ?  Is  not  the 
slightest  bias  to  evil,  the  slightest  tendency  towards  anything 
false  or  wrong,  or  the  slightest  want  of  readiness  or  of  capacity 
m  perfectly  following  the  path  of  holiness,  sin  ?" 

Ver.  20. — Now  [But  (to  pass  from  fact  to  inference)] 
if  I  do  that  I  would  [will  or  wish]  not,  it  is  no  more 
[longer]  I  that  do  [perform]  it,  but  sin — i,e.  the  prin 
ciple  of  sin — that  dwelleth  in  me. 

It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  etc. — "  I  am  not  my  own 

master.  I  am  overborne  by  the  violence  of  a  usurper  within. 
I  am  like  the  demoniacs  in  the  Gospels,  whose  organs  of  speech 
were  constrained  by  an  alien  inmate  to  cry  out  against  the 
Deliverer,  What  have  I  to  do  with  fhee  ?  " —  Vaughan. 

Ver.  21. — I  find  then — as  these  things  are  so — a  [the 
(this)]  law — i,e.  the  law  of  sin  in  my  members  (ver.  23), 
that,  when  I  would  [will  or  wish  to]  do  good,  (the 
law  that)  evil  is  present  with  me. 

The  \b:w  here  means  the  **  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  mind  '*  (ver.  23),  termed  in  Gal.  v.  17,  the 
]2,yfro{'\thefleshr 

In  this  passage  God  and  sin  are  represented  as  each  having 
his  law  (ver.  25),  and,  further,  the  two  principles  denominated 
"my  mind^'  and  ^*  my  flesh  '*  are  each  represented  as  having 
its  lam  (vers.  22,  23).  His  real  Ego,  or  true  personality,  has 
made  his  choice,  so  that  after  the  inward  man  and  his  law 
he  delights  now  in  the  law  of  God — he  serves  the  law  of  God  ; 
though  yet,  through  the  remains  oiXht  flesh  and  its  law ,  he  is 
not  entirely  free  from  constrained  service  to  the  law  of  sin, 
(See  Z>r.  Forbes  on  Meaning  of  Law  in  chap.  viL  21,  23,  25, 
viii.  2,  pp.  294,  295.) 

**  It  is  a  law,  although  it  has  no  rightful  authority,  because 
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it  is  so  strong,  because  it  is  so  constant,  and  because  it  is  an 
opposing  principle  to  the  law  of  God." — Riv.  F,  Baurdillon. 

When  I  would  do  good,  etc — ^This  will  appear  more 
clear  by  looking  at  the  original.  nowTv  is  not  the  aorist  bat 
the  present  infinitive.  It  expresses  the  habitual  doing.  Now 
it  may  be  that  the  unconverted  have  sudden,  spasmodic  aspira- 
tions of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  excellent ;  but 
whenever  did  this  fallen  world  produce  a  man  untaught  by  the 
Spirit,  whose  constant  and  daily  habit  it  was  to  desire  the  good, 
to  follow  the  right,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the 
law  of  his  God  ?  Of  such  there  are  none.  ''  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God"    (i  Cor.  ii.  14). 

Good — evil. — This  verse  **  does  not  speak  of  that  kind  of 
good  which  believers,  through  grace,  may  and  do  perform- 
good  which,  though  not  perfect,  is  accepted  through  Jesus 
Christ.  It  does  not  say  that  I  can  perform  no  good  :  what  it 
asserts  is,  that  I  cannot  perform  that  perfect  goad  which  the 
law  commands,  and  in  which  I,  in  the  new  man,  '  delight.' 
*Good,*  in  this  passage,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  that 
which  is  perfect  according  to  this  perfectness :  and  *  evil '  is 
that  which  falls  short  in  the  least  conceivable  degree  of 
such  perfectness.  It  is  the  not  observing  the  kind  of  good 
spoken  of  in  this  passage  that  has  mainly  caused  the  difficulty 
in  understanding  it." — B.  W.  Newton, 

Present  with  me  (^/aoI  vofxiiccircu). — "This  evil  lies 
alongside  of  me,  keeps  me  company,  is  always  near  me,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  I  set  m3rself  to  do  good." — Rev.  /. 
BourdUlon. 

Vers,  22,  23. — For— in  explanation  of  this  inward 
conflict— I  delight*  in»  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man' — 1./.  the  new  man  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit :  but  (in  contrast  with  my  delighting  in 
the  law  of  God  with  my  renewed  mind)  I  sec 
another^  [different]  law  in  my  members,  as  the 
place  of  its  abode  and  reign  of  its  influence,  war- 
ring* against  the  law  of  my  (renewed)  mind,  and 
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bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which 
is  in  my  members. 

1.  Ps.  L  iy  cxix.  140.     a  (nn^do/ioi.    2.  2  Cor.  iv.  i6  ;  Eph.  iv. 
24 ;  I  Pet.  iii.  4.    b  (h-tpovy  not  SXXov.    3.  Jas.  iv.  i ;  i  Pet  ii.  2. 

Delight  in  the  law  of  God. — ^Why?    i.   Because  it 
is  the  transcript  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  our  Father. 

2.  Because  it  is  salutary  and  beneficial  both  to  ourselves  and 
to  others.  3.  Because  it  is  congenial  to  our  renewed  nature. 
How  MANIFESTED?     I.  By  stud)dng  it     2.  By  practising  it. 

3.  By  trying  to  bring  others  under  its  acknowledged  authority. 
Passages  from  heathen  writers  have  been  foimd  which  are 

said  to  be  parallel  to  these  words.  The  often-quoted  lines, 
"  Aliudque  cupido,  Mens  aliud  suadet :  video  meliora  probo- 
que,  Deteriora  sequor  "  {Ovid,  Met  vii.  19),  may  at  first  seem 
analogous ;  but  on  examination  will  be  found  not  to  be  really 
so.  We  must  learn,  as  men  in  understanding,  to  distinguish 
between  things  which  differ.  The  better  course — the  pathway 
of  duty — the  heathen  no  doubt  can  see,  and  be  anxious  even  to 
follow  on  account  of  the  good  to  be  obtained  or  the  ill-con- 
sequences of  an  opposite  mode  of  life.  Thus  far  a  sense  of 
interest,  education,  and  natural  conscience  inspire  and  regulate 
conduct  No  one  ought  to  deny  this  ;  but  what  we  do  deny  is 
that  the  unrenewed  are  capable  of  delighting  in  the  law.  The 
word  tnnrqhoyjax  is  a  very  strong  expression,  implying  real 
sjmapathy  and  inward  harmony  with  the  commandments.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  person  without  an  ear  for  music  de- 
lighting in  the  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn,  as  of  one  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  delighting  in  the  divine  law.  No  un- 
renewed person  ever  yet  delighted  in  the  law  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  that  too  "  in  the  inward  man.**  A  rebel  may  be  able  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  framed  by  the  monarch  for  the 
guidance  of  his  subjects,  but  he  cannot  delight  in  them  in  his 
innermost  soul  as  the  laws  proceeding  from  the  throne.  For 
this  there  must  first  be  a  change  in  his  mind,  he  must  become 
loyaL 

In  my  members. — "  Not  in  my  limbs,  my  body  only,  but 
in  my  imagination,  my  feelings,  my  desires,  even  in  me  as  a 
natural  man.     It  wars  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  sets  itself 

16 
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in  battle  array  for  a  fixed  and  determinate  conflict" — Rev.  R 
Bourdiilon. 

Bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  la^v  of  sin.— 

These  words,  if  pressed  to  their  full  unrestricted  meaning, 
could  not  be  applicable  to  any  true  believer,  however  weak 
in  the  faith,  and  certainly  not  at  all  times.  We  are  not 
intended  to  always  interpret  every  phrase  in  the  Bible  in  its 
widest  signification  as  it  is  a  book  designed  for  universal 
use.  First  we  consider,  then,  that  this  expression  is  to  be 
received  with  the  restriction  which  common  sense  and  honesty 
would  suggest  What  the  apostle  would  term  "  the  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin,"  many  less  spiritual-minded  and  weU-informed 
Christians  might  call  by  some  much  milder  phrase.  Tike 
apostle  indeed  was  a  true  son  of  fi'eedom.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  sin  exercising  the  slightest  influence 
over  him.  The  least  compliance  in  thought,  or  feeling,  or 
will,  with  sinfulness  of  any  kind,  was  to  make  him  alive  to  the 
yoke  of  his  old  bondage,  and  to  stir  his  soul  to  the  very  depths, 
and  make  his  blood  boil  in  his  veins,  and  lead  him  to  exc^um, 
** I  am  in  bonds  over  again ; "  "I  am  no  longer  a  firee  num ; 
I  am  in  captivity — that  hated  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin." 
To  Englishmen,  who  so  highly  value  liberty,  there  can  exist 
no  difficulty  in  entering  into  the  apostle's  spirit.  But,  mof^ 
over,  the  expression,  "bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law 
of  sin,'*  indicates  not  what  was  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
position  into  which  he  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  placed. 
Turn  to  the  Greek :  the  participle  axxjija>dar{lovra  (bringing  into 
captivity)  is  not  in  the  aorist,  but  in  the  present.  It  describes 
a  struggle  going  on,  not  a  victory  acquired  by  sin.  It  tells  of 
a  tendency,  but  not  of  a  result— of  something  which  might  be, 
occasionally  was,  but  not  of  something  which  was  of  a  chronic 
nature.  The  case  presented  is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  i 
slave  emancipated  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  but 
still  remaining  in  his  old  place,  and  constantly  having  to  maintain 
his  liberty  against  his  former  master,  who  strives  hard,  though 
vainly,  to  regain  his  lost  power.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
man's  mind  was  susceptible  of  any  infringement  upon  his 
newly-acquired  liberty,  the  oftener  and  more  earnestly  wouM 
the  cry  be  uttered,  inwardly  if  not  outwardly,  that  •^my  old 
master  was  brinpng  me  \nXo  ca.^\iN\t^  ajeain." 
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His  warfare  is  within ;  there  unfatigued 

His  fervent  spirit  kbours ;  there  he  fights, 

And  there  obtains  fresh  laurels  o'er  himself, 

And  never-witherine  wreaths,  compared  with  which 

The  korels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds. — Cffwper. 
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Ver,  24. — O  wretched  man  that  I  am  i  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? — 1>.  from 
the  body  viewed  as  the  instrument  of  sin,  and  so  bringing 
about  the  state  of  misery  to  which  I  am  reduced. 

Who  shall  deliver  me  ? — "  The  cry  not  of  '  a  chained 
captive^  to  be  set  free,  but  of  a  ^soldier  in  conflict  *  who  looks  round 
for  succour.  He  is  in  the  fight ;  he  sees  the  enemy  advancing 
against  him,  with  spear  in  hand,  and  chains  ready  to  throw 
over  him ;  the  soldier  sees  his  danger,  feels  his  weakness  and 
helplessness,  yet  has  no  thought  of  yielding;  he  cries  out, 
*  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  *  But  it  is  not  the  cry  of  a  vanquished 
but  of  a  contending  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ" — Rev.  F.  Bourdillon. 

From  this  body  of  death. — "  The  apostle  makes  allu- 
sion to  a  horrible  piece  of  barbarity  in  chaining  two  prisoners 
together,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  one,  not  removing  the 
dead  body  from  its  connexion  with  the  living  one.  *Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  dead  body  ?  *  would  be  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  unhappy  captive  so  circumstanced;  and  'Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ? '  is  the  no  less  anxious 
cry  of  one  who  finds  *  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitftil  lusts,*  clinging  to  and  impeding  and  threaten- 
ing to  infect  and  imprison  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." — T.  E.  Hankin- 
soHy  Serm.  No.  xiii.  on  ch.  vii.  22 — 25,  p.  172. 

The  body  of  this  death. — "The  body  whose  subjection 
to  the  law  of  sin  brings  about  this  state  of  misery'*  {Afford), 
••  From  the  body  subject  to  the  influence  of  sin,  and  of  this 
death  the  penalty  of  sin "  ( Webster  and  Wilkinson).  "  The 
body  of  (belonging  to^  this  death;  this  death  which  we  see 
and  feel  everywhere  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  12)"  {Vaughan).  "The 
aposUe  speaks  of  the  *body '  here  with  reference  to  HYve\^^  o\ 
an,'  which  he  had  said  was  'in  his  members,*  bulrcveTtV^  2^^ 
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the  instroment  by  whidi  tbe  sin  of  tbe  heart  finds  Tcnt  in 
action,andasitself  the  seat  of  the  kmer  appetites;  andhecalls 
it '  the  body  of  Mix  death*'  as  feelii^  at  the  moment  when  he 
wrote  the  hoirors  of  that  death  into  which  it  dragged  him 
down"  {D.  Brown).  "The  body  whidi,  in  consequence  of 
sin  dwelling  or  reigning  in  it,  is  subject  to  death  **  {Ik  IVetteX 
Some  render  it,  "  this  body  of  death,*  which  is  equivalent  to 
"deathAil  or  mortal"  body  {Ckaliis)\  others  r^;axd  it  figura- 
tively, "the  burden  of  this  death,"  "this  deadly  weight*' 
(Calvin^  Hodge). 

"  Men  talk  of  perfection,  talk  of  it  with  their  feet  on  this 
vile  earth  and  breathing  its  tainting  air ;  but  poor  indenl  are 
such  men's  views  of  holiness,  and  dark  indeed  their  knowledge 
of  their  God.  Their  perfection  is  a  dream  of  ignorance.  It 
is  nothing  better  than  a  blind  man's  landscape,  or  a  deaf  man's 
song." — C.  Bradlryy  Clapham  Sermons,  Na  viL,  p.  136. 


j^^.  25 — I  thank  God  [Thanks  be  to  God]  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  for  the  deliverance  effected 
partly  now,  and  to  be  perfected  hereafter.  So  (as  these 
things  are  so)  then  (the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is)  with 
the  mind  I  myself  [I  myself  with  the  mind — ie.  the 
renewed  selfj  serve  the  law  of — i,e,  prescribed  by- 
God  ;  but  with  the  flesh — 1>.  the  old  man — the  law  of 
— i.e.  prescribed  by — sin. 


"  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  a  beautiful  parallel  between  the  state  of 
the  Christian  and  the  history  of  Saul  and  David.  In  himself 
Saul  was  a  fierce  and  frenzied  man,  but  David's  harp  couM 
always  charm  him  into  gentleness  and  love.  That  harp  be 
might  always  have  at  hand.  Apart  from  it,  he  was  like  a  wild 
beast ;  but  while  listening  to  its  sweet  strains  he  was  meek  and 
placid  as  a  lamb.  Why  did  he  not,  then,  continually  keep  him- 
self under  its  influence  ?  So  ye,  in  yourselves  carnal,  aod  sold 
under  sin,  in  Christ  have  liberty  and  life ;  therefore  abide  in 
Him,  without  despondency  Mvd  ^tXvoMt  presumption,  and  so 
shall  He  eventually  ^nisYvUva  ^ofvovsa  H(^i«.^sA\i»Kfii^ 
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before  the  presence  of  His  Father  above  without  stop,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." — T.  G.  Norton. 

I  thank  God. — "It  may  have  been  either  present  help 
given  in  actual  conflict ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  assurance  of 
faith  (the  witness  of  the  Spirit)  with  regard  to  final  and  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  danger  and  the  conflict  at  large." — 
Rev,  F,  Baurdillon. 

I  myself  (avros  Ivw). — ^A  careful  comparison  of  the  various 
places  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  Acts  x.  26; 
ch.  ix.  3,  XV.  14 ;  2  Cor,  x.  i,  xii.  13),  where  this  phrase 
occurs,  proves  that  it  does  not  mean  "  I  in  myself,"  as  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  translate,  or  **my  very  self," — that  is, 
"my  true  nature  which  is  God's  [original]  work,"  as  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth  has  it,  but  "  I  myself,"  as  the  actor,  as 
it  is  rightly  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The  expression 
is  avTOi  ^yw,  not  eyo)  o  avrog.  And,  furthermore,  auros  eyw 
belongs  to  both  parts  equally  of  the  verse.  This  is  clearly  the 
case,  on  account  of  the  ft^  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  corresponding  h\  in  the  second  half,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  principle  of  parallelism  : — 

"Apa  atjv  avro5  fyu> 
I  St  half. — r^  itkv  vot  SovXcixo  y^ty^A^  Oeov, 
2nd  half. — rg  8k  (rapKL  v6fJuo  afiaprCai. 

In  fact,  independently  of  such  considerations,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  we  can  separate  in  thought  or  in  grammar  the 
"  I  myself"  from  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  We  must  become  lax  and 
latitudinarian  in  our  mode  of  interpretation,  and,  along  with 
Dr.  Jowett,  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say,  "  The  remainder  of 
the  sentence," — t\e,  the  second  half — **  may  be  regarded  as  an 
afterthought  in  which  the  apostle  checks  his  aspiration,  St 
being  exactly  expressed  in  English  by  *  howbeit.*  "  Still  this 
commentator  candidly  confesses  "  this  is  not  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  sentence,  in  which,  of  course,  8c  answers  to  fiev. 
That  it  is  the  order  of  the  thought,  however,  is  inferred  from  the 
difficulty — an  imaginary  one,  of  course,  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol — in  connecting  the  words  rfj  8c  aopKi  vojua  onuj-^la^i^ 
either  with  avros  iyw  or  with  what  follows." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  John  lii.  is  to  the  anxious  awakened  soul,  Rom.  viii.  is 
to  the  believer — ^it  is  the  chapter  of  chapters.  It  contains  a 
description  of  the  fruits  of  redemption,  a  subject  which  was 
broken  oflf  in  ch.  v.  ii,  by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of 
illustrative  digressions.  Vaughan  represents  the  apostle  expatiat- 
mg  unchecked  on  a  wide  field,  "  which  takes  in  both  time  and 
eternity,  both  grace  and  glory,"  D.  Brown  writes,  **  In  this 
surpassing  chapter  the  several  streams  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ment meet  and  flow  in  one  *  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  Throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,' 
until  it  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  a  blissful  eternity." 
Looking  at  this  portion  of  the  epistle  from  its  effect  upon  the 
reader,  T.  G.  Horton  remarks,**  We  feel,  in  reading  this  won- 
drous and  sublime  chapter,  as  if  we  were  being  borne  along 
by  the  rolling  tide  of  some  majestic  river,  whose  current 
becomes  deeper  and  broader,  and  whose  shores  display  vaster 
and  more  populous  territories,  stretching  dimly  away  into  the 
remote  horizon,  at  every  league  of  our  delightful  progress." 

Ver.  I. — ^There  is  therefore — as  assured,  complete 
deliverance  from  the/<?Z£/^of  sin  (ch.  vii.  25,  ist  clause) 
and  actual  freedom  from  its  gidlt  (ch.  i.  16,  vii.  25)  are 
ours  by  Jesus  Christ — now — in  contrast  with  our  former 
unrenewed  state — no  condemnation — />.  no  sentence  of 
condemnation,  no  penal  consequences  of  sin — to  them 
which  are  in  (vital  union  with)  Christ  Jesus,^  who* 
walk  not  after  the  Hesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 

1.  John  XV.  I — 7  ;  Eph.  L  23.    *  Omit  remainder  of  verse. 


science  (i  John  Hi.  20), 
Freedom  from  condemn; 
point  of  the  Christian  r 
both  inward  comfort 
"What,"  as  O.  Winslow 
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sonal  proof  of  this)  the  law — i£.  the  inward  regulat- 
ing principle — of — 1>.  belonging  to,  inwrought  by — the 
Spirit  (the  Author  and  Giver)  of  life  in — ix.  bestowed 
and  enjoyed  in  union  with — Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  [freed  me  (virtually,  potentially)]  at  the  time 
of  conversion  from  the  law — ue.  the  inward  controlling 
principle — of — Le,  belonging  to,  inwrought  by — sin  and 
[of — ue,  connected  with,  issuing  in  the  doomsday  sentence 
of]  death. 

For. — Moral  liberty  puts  its  seal  upon  judicial  acquittal. 
God's  work  in  us  assures  us  of  God's  work  for  us.  The 
assured  complete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  (ch.  vii.  24), 
secured  for  us  by  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  condemnatiqn,  although  for  the  present  there  is  a 
violent  and  life-long  contest  against  evil  within  (ch.  vii.  14 — 25). 

Law  is  here  used  in  a  subjective  and  figurative  sense,  and 
implies  an  inward  regulating  principle  of  action  working  with 
the  certainty,  regularity,  and  fixedness  of  law.  The  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  signifies  the  inward  regulating  principle  belonging 
to  and  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  law  of  sin  and  death 
is  the  inner  controlling  principle  inwrought  by  sin,  and  leading 
to  the  doomsday  sentence  of  death.  In  a  word,  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  practically  amounts  to  spiritual  life ;  the  law  of  sin 
and  death  to  spiritual  deadness.  It  is  like  the  law  of  health 
freeing  us  fi*om  the  law  of  disease,  or  the  law  belonging  to  the 
sap  of  the  graft  delivering  the  tree  from  the  law  belonging  to 
its  old  root. 

Freed  me. — Our  freedom  at  regeneration  is  assured, 
guaranteed,  and  virtually  and  potentially  accomplished.  The 
power  of  sin  has  been  broken,  and  spiritual  recovery  has  com- 
menced. 

Ver,  3. — "Set  me  free,"  I  say.  For  (to  furnish  the 
account  of  how  moral  freedom  has  been  achieved)  what 
the  law  could  not  do — viz.^  to  effect  our  liberation,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through — i.e,  having  to  deal  with  aud 
Bct  through  the  medium  of— -the  flesh  (was  thus  dotv^Y 
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God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh — Le,  of  that  flesh  which  was  characterized  by  sin, 
and  for  [on  account  of]  sin,  condemned  sin  to  entire 
extinction  as  regards  both  its  punitive  and  polluting 
eflects  in  the  flesh — ije.  in  that  flesh  which  He  shared 
with  us : 

Weak  through  the  flesh. — ^The  organ  may  give  forth 
the  accompaniment  with  correctness  and  sweetness ;  yet  tiie 
choir,  through  want  of  musical  gifts  and  training,  may  sing  out 
of  time  and  tune ;  or,  again,  the  original  painting  may  be  lif^ 
like  and  true  to  the  letter ;  yet,  through  a  want  of  artistic  power 
and  appreciation,  the  student  may  produce  the  most  wretched 
daub.  And  so,  though  the  law  pomted  out  perfecdy  the  way 
of  life,  yet,  through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  men  £uled 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  righteousness. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  regarding  the  law  under  the  aspect  not  so 
much  of  a  guide  as  of  a  teacher^  admirably  explains  and  illus- 
trates the  idea  of  the  apostle : — "  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
penmanship  of  a  beautiful  writer  that  he  can  give  no  adequate 
specimen  of  his  art  on  the  coarse  or  absorbent  paper  which  will 
take  in  no  fair  impression  of  the  character  that  he  traces  upon 
its  surface.  Nor  is  it  any  reflection  on  the  power  of  an  accom- 
plished artist  that  he  can  raise  no  monument  thereof  from  the 
stone  which  cnmibles  at  every  touch,  and  so  is  incapable  of 
being  moulded  into  the  exquisite  form  of  his  own  faultless  and 
finished  idea.  And  so  of  the  law,  when  it  attempts  to  realize 
a  portrait  of  moral  excellence  on  the  groundwork  of  our  nature. 
It  is  because  of  the  groundwork,  and  not  of  the  law,  that  the 
attempt  has  failed  ;  and  so,  when  he  tells  us  of  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  lest  we  should  be  left  to  imagine  that  this  was 
from  any  want  of  force  or  capacity  in  the  law,  he  adds, '  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh.*  " 

In  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. — An  expression  of 
extreme  nicety,  and  highly  significant.  The  aposde  does  not 
say  God  sent  His  Son  *'  in  the  flesh,**  as  he  is  giving  not 
so  much  an  historical  as  a  doctrinal  and  formal  statement  of 
the  incarnation,  and  one,  too,  which  seems  designed  to  guard 
against  errors  which  existed  or  were  likely  to  arise  upon  this 
mysterious  subject,    l^ox  doesV^  ^>j  ''^HsLivoSxiS.^^^'  <:<»:  that 
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was  not  the  case ;  nor  yet  '^in  the  likeness  of  flesh/'  since  this 
might  imply  that  He  was  a  phantom,  not  really  man.  The 
apostle,  however,  writes  that  He  appeared  '*  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,"  to  mark  that  He  came  in  our  common  humanity, 
which  was  characterized  and  ruled  over  by  sin,  liable  to  its 
infirmities  and  indignities,  though  He  all  the  while  was  free 
from  sin  itself. 

Condemned  sin  in  the  flesh. — ^VVhen  the  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army  passed  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  signature,  purchase,  as  a 
system,  was  condemned  in  the  army — condemned  to  final 
and  total  extinction — although  for  some  time  afterwards  many 
cases  and  claims  had  to  be  settled.  So,  when  Christ  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  Father  accepted  it,  sin,  as  a 
power,  received  its  death-blow,  was  condemned  in  the  flesh, 
although,  during  this  present  dispensation,  its  remains  are  still 
left  as  a  means  of  proving  and  humbling  believers,  and  stirring 
them  up  to  prayer  and  watchfulness  (see  Judges  iL  21 — 23, 
iil  I — 4;  cf.  Deut.  vii.  2,  22,  24). 

Ver,  4. — (In  order)  That  the  righteousness^  [require- 
ment, precept]  of  the  (moral)  law  might  be  fulfilled— 
ijg.  find  its  true  and  full  accomplishment — in  us — i.e. 
in  our  personal  state  and  character,  who — 1>.  who 
answer  to  the  description  of  persons  who — walk  not 
after  (the  dictates  of)  the  flesh — i,e.  corrupt  human 
nature,  but  after  (the  dictates  oQ  t^e  Spirit  or  our  spirit 
renewed  and  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

a  dixaitffia ;  cf.  ch.  L  32,  ii*  26. 

The  righteousness  (Sucouo/Aa)  does  not  mean  the  im- 
puted nor  exactly  the  imparted  righteousness  of  Christ,  but 
the  practical  obedience  which  the  law  requires,  equivalent 
to  personal  holiness. 

Might  be  fulfilled — that  is,  find  its  full  accomplishment, 
and  be  realized  in  us  progressively  here  and  perfectly  hereafter 
(Jude  24).  The  Pharisees  put  childish  restrictions  upon  the 
moral  law,  but  Chiist  came  to  fulfil  it  (Matt,  v.  il — "ic^^  \Kk 
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enable  man  to  render  a  full-orbed  obedience,  real  and  coInpr^ 
hensive  in  its  character,  and  free  from  superstition.  The  passive 
form  of  the  verb  (irXi/po)^)  anticipates  Pelagian  error,  and 
implies  that  the  holiness  is  inwrought  in  us  by  divine  grace 
(i  Cor.  XV.  10  j  GaL  ii.  20). 

In  us — not  "  among  us,"  nor  "on  us,"  nor  even  *'by  us," 
but  "  in  us ; "  "  in  our  sanctification,  which  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  our  redemption  "  {Alford) ;  or,  as  expressed  by  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  "  in  our  personal  state  and  character." 

Who  walk. — Not  the  necessary  condition  (Langi)  wby 
righteousness  is  fulfilled  in  us,  but  a  characteristic  description  of 
believers  in  whom  the  righteousness  is  fulfilled.  Not  inasmuch 
as  they  walk,  but  whose  character  is  that  they  walk.  "  Walk* 
refers  to  the  bent  of  one's  life. 

After  the  flesh  describes  persons  who  live  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  unchanged  nature,  and  whose  attention 
is  engrossed  in  earth  and  earthliness.  Sensuality  or  avarice  or 
ambition  are  their  guiding  principles  (i  John  ii.  16).  To  come 
under  this  description  we  have  not  to  follow  all  the  behests  of 
the  flesh ;  just  as  a  person  need  not  bow  down  to  all  the  deities 
of  paganism  to  be  denominated  a  heathen. 

After  the  Spirit. — Spirit  refers  to  the  third  division  of 
man's  complex  nature  (i  Thess.  v.  23),  not,  however,  dormant 
in  the  unrenewed,  till  awakened  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — a  favourite  German  and  modem  idea — but  to  the  spirit 
simply,  as  renewed  and  actuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Stuart, 
Philippic  Lange,  D,  Brown) ;  or,  as  some  say,  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  new,  inward,  guiding  principle  in  Uie  believer.  It  is 
difficult  in  many  passages  in  this  chapter  to  say  whether  the 
Spirit  means  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  spirit  indwelt  and  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  meanings  are  closely  connected, 
and  for  practical  purposes  identical.  The  remarks  of  Prichard 
on  this  verse  are  good :  "  The  flesh  and  the  mind  of  the 
flesh  mean,  in  the  apostle's  language,  the  sinful,  corrupt  nature 
of  man,  with  all  its  principles  of  evil.  This  exists  in  every 
man,  and  remains  even  in  the  regenerate;  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  some  *  walk  after '  it — it  is  the  dominant  power 
in  them ;  others  do  not,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  keep  under 
this  inborn  evil,  and  dotvoX  ilitow  \\.  \a^\^N^^^x^w^\k according 
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to  it  Such  are  not '  in  the  flesh,'  but  in  the  Spirit.  The  flesh 
is  the  selfish,  earthly,  grovelling  nature  of  the  man.  His  bodily 
appetites  are  not  even  sinful  in  themselves,  but  only  when 
indulged  with  a  selfish,  earthly  will,  or  when  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  spiritual  principle  that  ought  to  rule  the  whole 
man.  The  Spirit  is  that  new,  energetic,  elevating  impulse  from 
God  which  gives  a  higher  life  to  the  human  soul,  purif3dng  it, 
absorbing  its  natural  weakness  in  divine  strength,  taking  it  out 
of  the  selfishness  in  which  it  was  centred,  and  making  (jod  its 
centre,  giving  it  heavenly  instead  of  earthly  aims,  breathing 
into  it  peace,  love^  and  a  conscious  communion  with  God." 

Ver.  5. — For  (as  an  illustration  of  moral  liberty  under 
the  gospel  and  of  moral  bondage  under  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,  vers.  2 — 4)  they  that  are — ue.  exist,  live — 
after  (the  dictates  of)  the  flesh  do  mind — Le,  give  their 
thoughts  and  affections,  and  so  their  time  and  attention, 
to — the  things  of — 1>.  belonging  to — the  flesh— /^.  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  but  they  that  are — Le,  exist 
and  live — after  (the  dictates  of)  the  Spirit  the  things 
of  the  Spirit — i,e.  things  unseen  and  eternal 

For. — yop  does  not  introduce  "  the  contrast  between  the 
two  parties  implied  in  the  preceding  negation  "  {Meyer ^  Webster 
and  Wilkinson)  as  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say,  ''  There  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  two ;  proved  by  this — by 
the  evidence  of  their  habitual  thought  and  feeling  *'  ( Vaughan\ 
but  simply  indicates  that  ver.  5  commences  a  detailed  illus- 
tration of  statements  in  vers.  2 — 4.  The  gist  of  the  verse  is 
well  given  by  D.  Brown  :  **  Men  must  be  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles,  and, 
accoKling  as  the  one  or  the  other  has  the  mastery,  will  be  the 
complexion  of  their  life,  the  character  of  their  actions." 

They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  etc. — This  signifies  that 
those  without  faith,  not  in  union  with  Christ,  "  cannot  act 
from  a  higher  principle  or  a  nature  which  they  have  not " 
(Adam  of  Wintringham,  quoted  by  Haldam\  As  out  staX^ 
and  character,  so  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  pMTSu\\."&.    T\v^ 
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worm  crawls  and  grovels  upon  the  soil  in  accordance  with  its 
nature.  The  eagle,  on  the  contrary,  soars  and  mounts  with 
upward  gaze  towards  the  sun.  The  worm  can  no  more  live 
the  life  of  the  eagle  than  the  eagle  the  life  of  the  worm.  They 
must  act  according  to  their  nature.  Just  so  the  unrenewed 
cannot  live  a  spiritual  life,  nor  the  renewed,  if  true  to  their 
nature,  live  a  carnal  life. 

The  expressions,  ^^walk  after  the  flesh,"  etc.,  and  "«« 
after  the  flesh,"  etc.,  contain  the  same  idea  under  a  different 
aspect  The  former  refers  to  the  consequence^  the  latter  to  tbe 
cause;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  the  one  points  to  man's  outwari 
life,  the  other  to  his  inner  being  and  his  actual  state. 

Ver,  6. — Such  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  be 
the  character  of  these  two  classes  actuated  by  these 
diametrically  opposite  and  opposing  principles  (w>.,  flesh 
and  spirit),  ver.  5.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  [the 
mind  (or  mindedness)  of  the  flesh]  is — i£,  not  merely 
has  as  its  results,  but  amounts  to — death  in  its  largest 
sense;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  [the  mind  (or 
mindedness)  of  the  Spirit]  is  life  (in  its  largest  sense) 
and  peace. 

Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  own  level  A  creature 
cannot  surpass  its  instincts,  faculties,  and  nature.  And  thus  a 
person  dead,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  seek 
anything  other  and  higher  than  "the  things  of  the  flesh."  It 
requires  us  to  be  possessors  of  life  if  we  are  to  seek  "the  things 
of  the  Spirit"  Spiritual-mindedness  is  not  an  artificial  or 
natural,  but  a  supernatural  attainment.  The  line  of  the  reason- 
ing may  be  traced  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism: — i.  "The 
mindedness  of  the  flesh  "  is  "  death.*'  2.  **  Death  "  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  to  do  with  "  the  things  of  the  flesh.*'  3. ' 
Theretore  "the  mindedness  of  the  flesh**  has  to  do  with  "things 
of  the  flesh.'*  Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  they  that  have 
"  the  mindedness  of  the  flesh**  have  to  do  with  "  the  things  of 
the  flesh.*'  This  is  merely  another  form  of  saying  that  "  they 
that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh."  The 
second  half  of  ver.  6  may  in  like  manner  be  shown  to  confirm 
iht  second  half  of  vet.  5. 
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Life  and  peace. — **Not  the  life  of  a  bear-garden,  nor  the 
peace  of  the  grave.  A  placid  and  peaceAil  life,  a  vital  and 
active  peace.  Life  that  has  peace  in  it,  and  peace  penetrated 
with  life." — Robinson. 

Ver,  7.—"  The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death  "  (ver.  6). 
Because  the  carnal  mind  [the  mind  of  the  flesh]  is 
enmity  against  God — a  state  wholly  incompatible  with 
life  and  peace  (ver.  6):  for  (as  an  instance  and  proof  of 
this)  it — ue.  the  mind  of  the  flesh — is  not  subject  [doth 
not  submit  itself]  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  it  be. 

The  mind  of  the  flesh,  its  desires,  affections,  strivings, 
and  its  outgoings,  are  fixed  and  unalterable  in  their  nature,  though 
in  their  outward  character  they  are  modified  by  education,  sur- 
roundings, age,  temperament,  and  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Fire  can  sooner  cease  to  bum,  or  water  to  find  its 
own  level,  than  the  mind  of  the  flesh  alter  its  nature,  and  be  in 
accord  with  the  divine  will.  "  How  can  snow,"  asks  Augustine, 
"  become  warm  ?  Only  by  ceasing  to  be  snow."  The  law  of 
God,  too,  cannot  change  or  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  its 
requirements.  Thus  it  follows  that,  as  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is 
diametrically  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
these  two  are  alike — ^yea,  equally  unalterable  in  their  nature — 
it  clearly  follows  that  such  as  are  **  in  the  flesh  " — in  that  state 
in  which  the  carnal  mind  governs,  not  only  do  not,  or  will  not, 
but  cannot  please  God.  In  this  verse  we  have  perhaps  the 
most  sweeping  and  unqualified  declaration  in  the  Bible  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  consequently  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  great  moral  change,  if  we  are  to  obtain  admission 
mto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Enmity  against  God. — This  enmity  against  God  is  not 
always  an  active  principle,  nor  sensibly  felt,  in  the  unrenewed. 
An  absent  enemy  does  not  awaken  animosity ;  and  so,  when 
men  banish  God  from  their  thoughts,  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  enmity  against  Him  lurking  within.  Only,  however,  let 
the  natural  man  consider  God  in  His  character  of  inflexible 
justice,  and  himself  as  a  condemned  sinner,  and  the  enmity 
within  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  no  idle  dream  ot  sltm  diNm^^, 
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but  a  fact  within  his  own  personal  experience  Qohn  xv.  25, 24). 
The  exclusion  of  God — that  is  of  the  tnu  God — fixwn  men  s 
thoughts  is  an  evidence  of  their  enmity  (Job  xxL  14 ;  Ps.  x.  4). 

Is  not  subject,  etc. — '^  Many  things  may  be  done  which 
the  law  requires,  but  nothing  either  is  or  can  be  done  becauu 
God's  law  requires  it,  or  purely  to  please  God  **  (Z>.  Brtfwn), 
*'The  irremediable  condemnation  entailed  by  the  law  leads 
them  to  regard  God  as  an  inexorable  Judge ;  obedience  to  a 
law,  which  is  opposed  to  their  natural  inclination,  by  whidi 
also  they  are  already  condemned,  is  a  thing  inconceivable."— 
Webster  and  WUkinson, 

Neither  indeed  can  it  be. — *'This  verse  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  liberum  or- 
bitrium  of  die  natural  man.  For  this  carnal  state  of  mind, 
which  cannot  subject  itself  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  produced 
by  any  act  of  man's  will,  nor  can  it  be  removed  by  any  such 
act ;  it  constitutes,  according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  the 
original  nature  of  man  in  its  present  or  fallen  state.** — Riddle, 

Ver.  8. — So  then*  [But  (to  turn  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete  and  practical  side  of  the  question — ^vers. 
5 — 7)]  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  (as  their  life-element, 
and  as  the  limit  and  horizon  of  their  being)  cannot-* 
i.c,  have  neither  power  nor  the  inclination  to — please 
God — 1>.  to  be  acceptable  to  Him,  or  to  act  in  accordance 
with  His  mind  and  will. 

a  dc  :  its  force  is  antithetical,  not  logical  **  So  then*  is  a  gloss, 
not  a  translation. 

So  then  (8c).— 8^  should  be  rendered  by  either  "and** 
or  "  but,"  and  implies  that  an  additional  thought  is  introduced, 
thus :  And  (to  continue  the  thought),  or  but  (to  pass  from  the 
premise  to  the  inference ;  or  to  tiun  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  and  practical  side  of  Uie  question).  The  latter  is 
preferable,  as  it  expresses  the  contrasting  force  of  the  particle, 
which  should  be,  if  possible,  always  taken  into  account.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  apostle  is  not  here  viewing  men  as 
fftemben  of  society^  but  as  creatures  of  God^  and  not  as  to  out- 
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ward  appearances,  but  as  to  the  inner  guiding  principles  of 
their  hearts.  He  looks,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  surface  of 
splendid  philanthropy,  fine  integrity,  unblemished  reputation, 
and  native  sweetness  and  beauty  of  character,  when  he  says 
that  "  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  If  those 
in  the  flesh  would  test  themselves  by  the  summary  of  the  com 
mandments  given  by  Christ — viz,^  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
for  His  sake — the  truth  of  the  apostle's  charge  will  find  an 
echo  with  the  honest  inquirer.  "  If,"  as  Irving  writes,  **  you 
would  have  the  true  idea  of  the  natural  man,  look  upon  the 
thickets  and  sunderbunds  of  Asia,  or  the  wide  grassy  plains 
and  pampas  of  South  America,  or  the  impenetrable  forests  of 
North  America,  wherein  the  wild  Indian  roams,  or  the  back- 
woodsman plies  his  long  and  weary  toil.  As  these  disgust  the 
finest  tastes,  and  oflend  the  most  orderly  feelings  of  man — as 
they  disappoint  the  desires  and  expectations  of  the  careful 
husbandman,  who  expects  every  comer  of  every  field  to  be 
producing  some  wholesome  nourishment  for  man  and  beast — 
so  doth  it  offend  them  to  look  upon  man's  natural  estate,  pro- 
ducing only  the  fruits  of  unrighteousness,  and  yielding  none  of 
the  fi*ankincense  and  myrrh,  and  finest  wheat,  and  purest 
grapes,  for  which  it  was  originally  planted  of  the  Lord." 
There  is  the  truest  logic  in  the  statement  in  this  verse. 

Ver,  9. — But — forming  a  happy  contrast  to  such  just 

described  (vers.  7,  8)  and  to  pass  to  the  practical  bearing 

of  foregoing — ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in    the 

Spirit  as  your  life-element,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 

God  dwell  in  you.^     Now  [But] — to  guard  against  any 

mistake  upon  so  vital  a  point,  I  would  add — if  any  man 

have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ — 1>.  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 

is  none   of  His — i.e.  belongs  not  to  Him  as   a  true 

member,  even  though  he  may  be  intellectually  convinced 

of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  influenced  to  a  considerable 

measure  by  its  spirit,  and  regarded  as  a  Christian  by 

himself  and  others. 

1,  I  Cor.  ill.  16,  vi.  19 ;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

In  this  and  the  next  verse  we  have  a  happy  combination 
of  charity  and  courtesy  with  strict  loyalty  and  f\de\\ly  Vo  Xim'Ccv* 

^7 
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The  apostle  gives  his  readers  credit  for  sincerity  in  Acir 
Christian  profession,  rejoices  in  their  being  the  subjects  of 
redeeming  love  and  sanctifying  grace ;  yet  he  would  guard 
them  against  mistake  as  to  the  necessity  and  reality  of  the 
new  birth. 

The  lessons  here  taught  are — (i)  the  necessity  of  constant 
and  careful  self-examination ;  (2 J  the  doctrine  of  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  believers ;  (3)  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  as  the  Spirit  is 
termed  not  only  of  God,  but  of  Christ. 

The  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you. — ^As  corrupt  principles 
and  dispositions  are  within  usy  not  created — though  developed 
— by  outward  circumstances ;  so  God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  a»- 
trolling  power  of  the  Chrisdan  life  affects  us  not  as  an  extenuJ 
influence,  but  as  an  indwelling  Person,  inhabiting,  interpene- 
trating, and  renewing  the  soul  (eh.  v.  5,  viii.  9 ;  i  Cor.  vL  19; 
2  Cor.  V.  5 ;  (/[  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30). 

Ver,  10.— And  [But  (on  the  other  hand)]  if  Christ  be 
in  you,  (though)  the — i.e.  your — body  is  [indeed*  (I 
grant)]  dead  (having  in  it  the  seeds  of  death,  and  about 
to  turn  dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes)  because  of  sin 
(whose  effects  are  not  yet  totally  removed) ;  but  the— 
t.e,  your — Spirit  (possessed  and  pervaded  by  the  Holy 
Spirit)  is  life  (having  in  it  the  seeds  of  eternal  life,  and  so 
being  all  vigour  and  energy)  because  of  righteousness 
implanted  in  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  virtue  of  your 
union  with  Christ. 

a  fu^^ 

This  verse  teaches  that  redemption  is  here  commenced,  but 
not  as  yet  complete.  The  soul  is  renewed,  and  instinct  with 
new  and  undying  life,  but  the  body  is  still  under  the  power  of 
r  ^  P^sically,  and  cannot  this  side  of  the  grave  be 
redeemed.  The  thought  may  m  part  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
01  a  sacred  edifice  undergoing  restoration,  in  which  the  interior 
anangements  ate  so  madt  as  otiV^  \a  t^<vMire  development  and 
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perfecting,  but  the  exterior,  notwithstanding  all  the  props  and 
buttresses,  must  be  wholly  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

Because  of  sin. — Sin  is  neither  inherent  in  matter,  nor 
man  a  sinner  by  reason  of  the  soul  being  united  with  a  body. 
Far  otherwise  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
depravity.  The  seat  of  sin  is  primarily  in  the  will,  and  not  in 
the  body  or  any  of  its  members.  The  body,  however,  being 
nuide  by  the  soul  its  instrument  in  transgression,  has  become, 
through  its  consequent  frailty  and  weakness,  the  hinderer  oif 
holiness  and  the  encourager  of  sin  (Col.  iii.  5).  Like  the  soul, 
the  body  has  shared  in  the  results  of  sin ;  but,  unlike  the  soul, 
it  has  not  as  yet  shared  in  the  results  of  redemption. 

Sin — righteousness. — Sin  is  like  the  miasma  in  the 
valley  which  spreads  disease  and  death ;  righteousness  is  like 
the  pure  atmosphere  in  the  mountain  heights — ^refreshing, 
invigorating,  and  life-sustaining. 

Ver.  II. — But  (though  the  secured  redemption  of  the 
body  is  not  here  realized)  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
(morally  and  physically)  your  mortal  bodies  by  [reason 
01]  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you^  with  consecrating 
effect  and  energizing  power. 

1.  I  Cor.  vi.  14,  XV.  20—23;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  Phil.  iii.  21; 
I  Thess.  iv.  14, 

Quicken. — That  is  (i)  morally  by  its  deliverance  from  the 
power  and  pollution  of  sin  contracted  in  its  present  state,  and 
(2)  physically  in  its  change  into  a  new  and  glorified  body. 

By  His  Spirit,  etc. — There  is  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  two  readings — 8ia  with  accusative,  as  in  received 
text,  and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  and  hia. 
with  genitive,  supported  by  Lachmann,  De  Wette,  and  Krehl. 
The  latter  brings  out  more  clearly  and  decidedly  the  idea  of 
agency^  while  in  the  former  the  leading  thought  is  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  accomplished  on  accoMT\l  o^  \\\^ 
presence — not  necessarily  by  the  power,  or  at  least  b^  \\\e  ^o\^ 
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the  word) ;  but  if  ye  through  [by  (the  instrumentality 
oQ]  the  Spirit  do  mortify  ^ — ue.  slay,  abolish,  annul — 
the  (sinful)  deeds  of  the  body* — i,e,  the  whole  course 
of  sinful  habits  and  action  which  the  body  with  "  the 
law  in  its  members  '*  (viL  23)  desires  to  follow,  ye  shall 
(as  the  gift  of  God  through  Christ)  live^'  (in  the  highest 
and  most  glorious  sense). 

a  /icXXcrr  airo^o-xrty.  1.  CoL  iiL  5.  2.  CoL  iiL  9.  b  (ffaiaOt, 
not  /icXXcrc  Cn^,    3.  GaL  vi.  8. 

Ye  shall  die— ye  shall  live. — fxiXXer€  &vo$y^K€Lv  (ye 
shall  die)  marks  that  death  is  the  natural,  necessary  consequence 
of  sin.  liri<Tt(T$€  (ye  shall  live)  is  used  (not  /tcXXcrc  f^y)  because 
life  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body. — Mortification  of 
sinful  habits  is  not  accomplished  either  solely  or  primarily  by 
bodily  exercise,  human  efforts,  and  fasting,  but  by  divine 
grace.  Yet  we  must  be  workers  together  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  bringing  the  body  into  subjection.  This  duty  is  represented 
by  various  scriptural  figures  and  t)'pes.  It  is  the  plucking  out 
the  right  eye,  and  cutting  off  the  right  hand  (Mark  ix.  43 — 48) ; 
the  purging  out  the  old  leaven  (i  Cor.  v.  7);  the  rough  dress 
of  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt,  iii  4) ;  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  i — 9) ;  and  the  expulsion  and 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  firom  their  land  (Num.  xxxiiL  55  ; 
Judg.  ii.  2,  3). 

Mortification  of  sin  is  variously  illustrated  and  frequently 
urged  in  the  Bible,  as  it  is  a  necessary  exercise  if  we  desire  to 
come  in  safety  to  our  heavenly  home.  **  The  horse  that  draws 
its  halter  with  it,"  says  the  proverb,  "  is  only  half  escaped  ; " 
so  long  as  any  remnant  of  a  sinful  habit  remains  in  us,  we  make 
but  an  idle  boast  of  our  liberty ;  we  may  be  caught,  and  by  that 
which  we  drag  with  us.  True  and  seasonable  is  the  remark  of 
Adams  of  puritan  times — "He  who  will  not  be  a  mortified 
saint  on  earth  shall  never  be  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven." 

Ver.  14. — "  Ye  shall  live,"  I  say.  For  as  many  as  are 
Icd^  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they* — ix.  these  axvd  tio 
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others — are  the  sons  of  God,  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and,  like  God,  must  hve. 

1.  Ps.  xxxii.  8;  Isa.  xlii.  i6,  IviiL  ill  cf.  Neh.  ix.  20;  Isa.  Iziii 
II*    a  o^o(  emphatic. 

Sons  of  God.  —  "vloi,  a  higher  title  than  tcjcvo,  as 
involving  the  idea  of  the  whole  filial  relation  and  character.* 
— Webster  and  Wilkinson, 

Are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — ^The  kingdom  of  nature 
and  grace,  as  ruled  by  one  God,  ever  and  anon  present  analogies. 
As,  for  instance,  science  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  subtle, 
secret  forces,  like  magnetism  and  electricity,  affecting  the  world 
of  matter,  so  the  Bible  reveals  spiritual  influences,  good  and 
evil,  operating  upon  the  souls  of  men.  There  is  none  of  the 
human  family  wholly  independent  and  unconnected  with  the 
spiritual  kingdom.  The  children  of  this  world  are  taken 
captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will  (2  Tim.  ii.  26),  and  are  the 
slaves  of  their  old  nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  children  of  God  are  not  only  enabled  by  the 
Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  (ver.  13),  but  are  led  by 
Him  to  "  the  land  of  uprightness  "  (Ps.  cxliii.  10).  The  phrase 
"  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  naturally  suggests  two  questions. 
By  what  means  and  according  to  yfhdX  process  does  the  Third 
Person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  guide  the  family  of  God? 
The  chief  means  employed  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  (John  xvii. 
17)  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  process  by  which  we 
are  led  may  be  described  as  (i)  the  Spirit  imparting  life  to  the 
soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9  ;  John  iii  5 ; 
Rev.  xi.  11);  quickening  conscience,  renewing  the  will,  en- 
lightening the  reason,  and  rousing  the  emotions :  (2)  the  Spirit 
shedding  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  (ch.  v.  5),  so 
that  the  love  and  spirit  of  our  divine  Master  becomes  ours 
in  measure  at  least:  (3)  the  Spirit  affording  friendly  tuition, 
reminding  us  of  the  truth,  suggesting  holy  desires,  and  giving  us 
comfort  and  counsel  (John  xvi.  13,  15).  The  process  is  silent 
and  secret,  but  on  this  account  none  the  less  real  and  powerful 
Forces  of  a  character  hidden  and  hard  to  define  with  nicety,  arc 
not  unfrequently  irresistible  and  sovereign.  This  is  so  both 
with  home  influence  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  our  lot 
is  cast.     And  more  slrikm^^  v^  \)ci\s  x^^  cast  >3\  regard  to  the 
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work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  souls,  which  is  of  a  divine  and  not 
human  nature,  and  affects  us  not  flom  without  inwardly,  but 
from  within  outwardly. 

Ver.  15. — I  say  "sons."  I  appeal  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  proof  of  this  relationship.  For  ye  have 
not  received  [did  not  receive  (on  becoming  Christians)] 
the  spirit  of — ue.  whose  effect  was — (a  state  and  spirit 
©0  bondage  again  to  [(leading)  back  unto]  fear — your 
condition  previous  to  conversion;  but  ye  have*  received 
the  Spirit  of — i,e,  whose  effect  was — (a  state  and  spirit 
of)  adoption,  whereby  [wherein  (as  our  life- element)] 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.^ 

♦  Omit  "  have."    L  Mark  xiv.  36 ;  GaL  iv.  6. 

The  spirit  of  bondage.— " The  spirit"  may  have  three 
meanings:  (i)  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  the  spirit  of  man  indwelt 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (3)  the  spiritual  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment, whether  good  or  bad,  natural  or  supernatural,  to  be 
decided  by  the  context.  The  third  meaning  would  amount  to 
this :  on  becoming  Christians,  ye  received  not  a  servile,  slavish 
spirit,  as  in  your  previous  condition,  but  a  filial  disposition. 
This  explanation  of  the  verse  is  free  from  all  difficulties,  but 
scarcely  reaches  the  fulness  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  The 
practical  result  of  the  first  and  second  is  nearly  equivalent,  but 
the  first  is  on  the  whole  the  simpler  and  preferable.  Adopt- 
ing, then,  either  the  first  or  second  meaning,  two  questions 
arise :  Did  the  Old  Testament  saints  receive  the  Spirit  ?  and, 
if  so,  can  the  Spirit  be  termed  a  spirit  of  bondage?  To 
these  it  may  be  replied  (i)  that  the  Spirit  was  received  by 
saints  before  Christ  came,  but  not  as  an  indwelling  Spirit  with 
fulness  of  blessing  :  (2)  that  the  Spirit's  work  under  the  law, 
when  contrasted  with  that  under  the  Gospel,  may  fairly  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  bondage  (Gal.  iv.  3 — 7  ;  cf.  Heb.  ii.  15) : 
(3)  that  the  apostle's  language  is  condensed,  and  might  be 
paraphrased  thus :  Ye  received  not  at  your  becoming  Christians 
the  Spirit,  whose  nature  is  to  produce  a  state  and  spirit  of 
slavery,  leading  to  abject  /ears  and  terrors — ^youi  eox\^\Vvo\\. 
previous  to  conversion;  on  the  contrary,  ye  received  tiiC^\At\\. 
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which  brings  about  a  state  and  spirit  of  adoption,  and  thus 
you  cry  to  God  as  your  Father  in  childlike  assurance. 

Adoption  (iHo^corta)  is  not  "the  sonship,"  but  "the 
adoption  as  sons/*  Christ's  coming  conferred  upon  men  the 
privileges  of  sons,  which  they  had  before  only  potentially  and 
prospectively.  Adoption  exists  for  all,  is  appropriated  and 
realized  by  faith,  and  will  be  consummated  hereafter.  Adoption 
rests  upon  the  legal  basis  of  justification,  and  upon  the  monl 
principle  of  regeneration.  It  is  an  external  act  of  God  in  His 
character  of  a  Father  bestowing  upon  us  social  status.  It  im- 
plies  that  God  will  perform  a  Father's  part  to  us,  and  requires 
that  we  discharge  filial  and  brotherly  duties. 

Abba,  Father. — "  Abba  is  the  Aramaic  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Tranjp.     The  combination  of  the  two  words  seems  to 
have  been  a  liturgical  formula,  and  its  origin  may  be  explained 
in  two  ways,     (i)  It  originated  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who 
would  naturally  adhere  with  fondness  to  the  original  word  con- 
secrated in  their  prayers  by  long  usage,  and  add  to  it  the 
equivalent  in  the  Greek  language,  which  they  ordinarily  spoke. 
(2)  It  may  have  taken  its  rise  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 
In  this  case  it  is  simply  an  expression  of  importunate  entreaty, 
illustrating  the  natural  mode  of  emphasizing  by  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  in  different  forms  "  {Canon  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iv.  6). 
This  latter  explanation  is  the  simpler,  and  well  caught  up  in  the 
following  quotation : — "  These  two  words  enshrine  a  world  of 
pathos  and  beauty.     Albeit  of  different  languages — *Abba' 
being   Syriac,   and   'Father'   Greek — they  possess    but  one 
meaning.    Why  then  this  divinely-inspired  tautology  ?    Simply 
and  sublimely  on  account  of  that  vital  and  intense  and  blessed 
relationship  which  now  exists  between  the  Great  Parent  and 
His  redeemed  children  "  and  which  without  this  repetition  of 
words  could  not  be  sufficiently  forcibly  expressed. 

This  address  to  God  as  our  Father  is  regarded  by  the  apostle 

as  the  distinctive  symbol  or  index  of  a  true  Christian  relation, 

and  rightly  so,  as  the  saints  in  Old  Testament  times,  though 

invited  to  cry  unto  God  under  the  title  of  a  Father  (Jer.  iii.  4), 

flever  appear  to  have  don^  so— TkO^^^X.^N«a  in  the  devotional 

i^reathiugs  in  the  Psaluis. 
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her. — "This  phrase,"  as  the  Canon  before  quoted 
:s,  "  is  a  speaking  testimony  to  that  fusion  of  Jew  and 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
heathen.  Accordingly  St.  Paul,"  here  and  in  Gal.  iv.  4, 
is  to  dwell  on  it  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  a  type  of  the 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Christ" 

%  16. — The  privilege  of  sonship  rests  not  merely 
human  consciousness.  There  is  a  higher  evidence 
fforded  us.  The  Spirit  itself — as  an  independent, 
tant  witness — beareth  witness  with  [to]  our 
,  (to  the  fact)  that  we  are  the  children  of  God : 

string  witness  with  or  to  our  spirit. — This  verse 
s  the  reality  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
soul,  and  also  that  assurance  of  our  state  as  redeemed  is 
ivilege  of  believers.  Whether  the  testimony  to  the  fact 
sonship  is  borne  by  the  Spirit  to  our  self-consciousness 
with  our  spirit,  of  simply  to  our  spirit  as  the  receiver  of 
tness,  is  a  much-disputed  question,  but  not  of  so  much 
It  as  that  respecting  its  character.  In  regard  to  the 
»re  would  remark  that  the  Spirit's  witness  seems  to  be 
in  the  Spirit's  work  upon  the  soul — in  the  elevation  of 
>ughts,  purifying  of  the  affections,  renewing  the  will,  and 
ning  the  conscience — in  comforting  us,  inciting  us  to 
an  duty,  and  in  giving  us  an  earnest  of  the  everlasting 
ance.  Such  testimony  is  the  believer's  portable  and 
te  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  to  a  large 
ir  of  Christians,  well-nigh  their  only  proof  of  the  GospeL 

^  17. — And  [But  (to  follow  up  this  thought — ver. 
o  its  logical  conclusion)]  if  children,  then  [also] 
;  heirs  of  God — ue.  of  His  kingdom  and  glory, 
oint-heirs  with  Christ;^  if  so  be  that  we  suffer^ 
Him,  ^  (in  order)  that  (according  to  the  divine 
Tement)  we  may  be  also  glorified  together* 
fied  with  Him]. 

raL  iii.  28,  29;  i  Cor.  iii.  21 — 23;  Johnxvii.22.  2,  John 
•),    21,   xvj.    2j    20;    Acts   xiv.   22',    Rev.   \vv.   xa^  ^1* 
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3.  Phil.  L  29;    CoL   L   24.     4.  CoL   iiL  4;  2   Tim.  ii.  11,  12; 

1  Peter  IV.  13. 

If  children,  then  heirs. — ^The  idea  and  right  of  an  heir 
was  in  olden  times  legally  involved  in  sonship,  the  Jewish  law 
reserving  a  double  portion  to  the  eldest  son,  the  others  sharing 
equally,  and  the  Roman  law  giving  all  children  the  same 
share. 

Heirs  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  caprice  nor  partiality 

Joint-heirs  with  Christ,  whose  gift  the  inheritance  is  as 
being  by  the  Incarnation  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

If  so  be  we  suffer,  etc. — "  No  cross,  no  crown ;  no 
pain,  no  palm;  no  grief,  no  gladness;  no  thorns,  no  throne" 
( W.  Pentt).  The  companions  in  tribulation  with  David  were 
the  sharers  of  his  exaltation  and  triumph  (i  Sam.  xxiL  i; 

2  Sam.  xxiiL  13,  and  i  Chron.  xiL  38,  39). 

Wouldst  thou  inherit  life  with  Christ  on  high. 

Then  count  the  cost  and  know 

That  here  on  earth  below 
Thou  needs  must  suffer  with  thy  Lord  and  die. 
We  reach  that  gain  to  which  all  else  is  loss 

But  through  the  Cross. 

Ver,  18. — Well  may  we  be  content  to  suffer  with  Him. 
For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  (of  thought  or  mention)  to  be  com- 
pared [in  comparison]  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  [regard  to]  us — i.e.  so  that  we  may  be  its 
personal  and  conspicuous  possessors. 

I  reckon. — Paul  spoke  from  a  large  experience  (2  Cor.  L 
4 — 10,  iv.  8,  9,  vi.  4 — 10,  XL  23 — 28,  xii.  10)  and  upon  due 
consideration.  His  personal  testimony,  too,  is  as  remarkable 
as  valuable.  **  How  truly  was  this  man*s  heart  in  heaven ! 
What  a  noble  specimen  of  the  sanctifying  and  consolatory 
l)0wers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  1 " — Dr,  Cutnming. 

Worthy  in  comparisoti*— -T^aft  ^SCx^^n^  ^n^sl^  of  this 
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life  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared,  as  to  degree  (2  Cor. 
iv.  17)  or  duration  (i  Pet  i.  6;  Rev.  iL  10),  with  our 
future  prospects.  *'  A  farthing  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  a  million  of  pounds ;  an  atom  of  dust  is  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  an  orb  in  the  sky;  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christian^  however  intense  and  terrible,  yet,  when  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  that  splendour  into  which  he  is  passing, 
are  not  even  worth  mentioning  or  to  be  thought  of." — Dr. 
Cumming, 

In  us  (c4s  i7fias). — ^The  glory  of  God  at  the  second  advent 
is  to  be  revealed  in  a  manner  that  we  are  not  only  to  be  its 
beholders,  but  its  possessors,  and  not  only  its  possessors,  but 
its  conspicuous  possessors.  Our  state  is  to  be  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  lord  on  whose  hand  King  Jehoram  leaned,  that, 
according  to  the  word  of  Elisha,  saw  the  food  in  the  deserted 
Syrian  camp,  but  did  not  eat  thereof  (2  Kings  vii.  i,  2,  19). 

Ver.  19. — For  (in  proof  of  the  reality  and  transcendent 
greatness  of  this  glory — ver.  18)  the  earnest  [or  patient] 
expectation  of  the  creature  [creation] — ue,  everything 
capable  of  redemption,  but  which  is  not  as  yet  redeemed 
— waiteth  [is  waiting]  as  with  outstretched  neck  for  the 
manifestation  [revelation]  of  the  sons  of  God — which 
will  be  made  at  the  second  advent,  when  they  will  have 
their  resurrection  bodies. 

Creation. — Omitting  a  number  of  wholly  untenable  views, 
rruris  (creation),  vers.  19 — 23,  may  mean  (i)  mankind  with  the 
exception  of  the  sons  of  God  {Stuart)  ]  (2)  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  except  man  {Alf,^  HodgCy  Meyer ^  De  Wette) ;  (3)  the 
whole  creation,  rational  and  irrational,  not  yet  redeemed,  but 
capable  of  redemption  {ForbeSy  Riddle,  F,  Schaff),  The  third 
view,  on  the  whole,  is  preferable,  and  forcibly  expressed  by 
Archbishop  Trench  : — "  The  creature  is  in  this  passage  set 
over  against  the  Church  of  the  redeemed ;  not  only  it,  the 
creatiu-e,  groans  and  travails,  *but  ourselves  also,  which  have 
the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  gi;oan  within 
ourselves '  (ver.  23).  The  creature,  then,  is  everylhm^  capa)c\^ 
of  Tedemptjon,  but  which  is  not  as  yet  redeemed  •,  a]l  Yj\aOcL\& 
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outside  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  has  more  or  less  die  con- 
sciousness, or  the  dim  instinct  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  outside, 
that  it  is  submitted  to  a  bondage  of  corruption,  that  it  has 
been  made  subject  to  vanity,  that  it  was  meant  for  somediing 
better  than  its  present  condition  is ;  and  whose  yearnings  and 
cries  and  voices  of  miseiy,  whose  groanings  and  tiavailingS) 
are  indeed  feelings  after  an  unknown  Christ,  and  after  such  a 
deliverance  as  He  alone  can  bring  in." — Sermons  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  Archbishop   Trench^   Serm.   xziv.^  pp. 

273»  274- 
Three  objections  are  urged  against  the  inclusion  of  man  in  any 

explanation  of  icrtcris  (creation)  in  this  passage  : — Firsts  it  has 

been  urged  that  such  an  expectation  mentioned  in  ver.  19  does 

not  exist  among  mankind.    But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  {a)  that 

the  expectation  is  at  least  as  universal  and  clearly  expressed 

amongst  mankind  as  in  nature  generally ;  and,  further  (^),  that 

amongst  the  most  of  men,  and  with  men  in  their  best  and 

happiest  times,  it  does  exist,  though  not  capable  alwajrs  of 

being  clearly  defined.     There  is  a  ''fond  desire  and  longing 

after  immortality,"  a  wish  of  better  days  and  a  happier  home. 

''  O  praeclarum  diem,  quum  ad  illud  divinum  animorum  am- 

cilium  coetumque  proficiscar,  quumque  ex  hoc  turba  et  coUuvum 

discedam  "    (Cicero  de  Senec.  xxiiL  84),  ^^Aspice,  venture  laetantur 

ut  omnia  sceclo/**  ( Virg,  £uc  iv.  52.) 

Secondly  (pointing  to  ver.  21),  it  has  been  objected  that 
the  third  view,  equally  with  the  first,  would  prove  imiversal 
salvation.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  of  course  we  are 
mentally  to  understand  that  the  promised  blessings  are  limited 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  redemption. 

Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  the  representation  of  the  vanity  as 
unwilling  (ver.  20)  is  not  true  of  man.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  a  formidable  character.  All  Adam's  posterity 
were,  without  their  choice,  wrapt  up,  so  to  speak,  in  him,  and 
fell  without  their  own  choice — ^nay,  against  their  own  will — 
in  their  first  parents'  fall. 

In  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  man  in  the  term,  it  may  be 
fairly  urged  that  the  figure  would  be  very  far-fetched  without 
the  introduction  of  man,  the  priest  of  nature.  The  material 
fabric  of  the  world  and  the  lower  crearion  can  only  be  said  to 
groan,  and  travail  in  pain,  and  to  be  awaiting  redemption,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  assoc^x^^'9a>i^\£i:iXi^^sA^&  tkeir  voices 
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are  heard  and  interpreted  by  man.  The  irrational  creation 
may  be  said  to  groan  and  long  for  redemption  by  man  trans- 
ferring his  feelings  thereto,  and  by  seeing  them  vibrating  or 
mirrored  therein.  Man  could  never  observe  or  understand 
the  groans  of  nature  for  redemption  unless  those  of  a  like 
character  resided  within  his  own  bosom. 

Ver.  20. — Such  an  expectation  is  based  upon  just 
grounds.  For  the  creature  [creation]  was  made  sub- 
ject to  vanity — f>.  to  purposelessness,  to  an  inability 
to  realize  its  natural  tendencies  and  designed  ends,  not 
willingly — i^,  not  by  any  choice  or  act  of  its  own,  but 
by  reason  of  Him  who  (by  a  counter-law,  by  some 
determination  of  His  counsel,  some  interposition  of  His 
will)  hath  subjected  the  same  [made  it  subject]  in — 
i>.  in  a  state  of  a — hope*  (still  unchanged  and  unim- 
paired), 

a  "  Hope  "  depends  upon  "  was  made  subject,"  or  upon  "  made 
it  subject." 

This  verse  and  the  next  have  not  inappropriately  been 
termed,  "The  Evangel  of  Creation,'*  and  after  a  thoughtful 
and  able  investigation  of  their  intention  and  scope,  Bp.  EUicott 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"  First,  the  rec6gnition  of  primal  laws  mysteriously  wise  and 
mysteriously  beneficent,  of  which  the  characteristics  were, 
providential  development  and  conservative  change — laws  that 
might  possibly  have  involved  some  reference  to  the  lapse — in  a 
spirit- world,  but  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  perverted 
action,  confusion,  or  vanity. 

**  Secondly f  that  man  by  an  act  of  disobedience  brought  him- 
self and  his  race  under  the  alien  dominion  of  suffering  and 
death,  and  caused  all  the  rest  of  creation  to  be  subject  to  a 
counter-law  of  vanity,  depraved  instincts,  perverted  tendencies, 
and  injurious  change. 

**  Thirdly^  that  this  subjection  was  nevertheless  mercifully 
alleviated  to  man,  by  the  blessings  of  a  sure  promise — to  the 
other  portions  of  nature  by  the  infusion  of  a  hope ;  and  that 
both,  thus  bound  together  in  one  common  feehng  of  longing 
and  expectancy,  are  awaiting  that  redemplioti  oi  \):v^  \iO$^\\i 
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man  which  shall  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  restitution 
of  the  world,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  in  Christ." 

A  modest  statement  of  the  same  writer  about  the  restitution 
of  all  things  in  Christ  may  be  added  by  way  of  postscript  to  the 
foregoing  quotation : — 

"  Perchance,  too,  after  the  purging  fires  have  burnt  away 
from  the  material  earth  all  the  seeds  of  sin  which  the  flood 
could  not  wash  away,  there  may  come  forth  out  of  its  produc- 
tive bosom  traces  of  living  creatures,  that  in  all  their  instincts, 
capabilities,  and  existences,  may  ceaselessly  glorify  the  creative 
wisdom.  Perchance  grass  and  flower  and  tree  may  again  clothe 
the  renovated  earth,  and  in  all  their  developments  and  through 
all  their  changes  may  so  reflect  the  restoring  power  of  their 
Maker,  that  they  too  may  be  permitted  to  bear  their  part  in 
creation's  new  and  universal  hymn  .  .  .  And  then  at  lengdi 
shall  all  that  the  creature  sighed  for  be  granted,  all  that  it 
tarried  for  be  fully  come,  and  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  sayine^,  '  Blessing  and 
honour  and  glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'  *' 

Vanity. — For  proof  of  this,  turn  to  (i)  the  domain  of  nature^ 
with  its  volcanoes,  wild  tornadoes,  pestilential  marshes,  with 
"the  poisoned  vegetation  round  peopled  cities,  the  blazing 
prairie,  the  desolated  forest ;"  (2)  to  M^  animai  kingdom^  with 
its  **  exhibitions  of  wanton  cruelty,  deep-seated  aversions  and 
unnatural  hostilities ; "  (3)  to  M^  wide-spread plani-world^  with 
its  "  often-thwarted  development  and  stunted  growth,  its  palpa- 
ble subjection  to  something  more  than  perishableness,  and 
something  worse  than  decay ; "  (4)  to  man  himself ^  with  his 
body  of  sin  and  death.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher, 
vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity  "  (Ek:cL  i.  2). 

Not  willingly — i,e,  not  in  consequence  of  its  own  will  or 
choice,  but  by  the  contagion  and  consequence  of  Adam*s  sin. 

Ver,  21. — Because  the  creature  itself  also  [that 
even  the  (enslaved)  creation  itselt]  shall  be  deli- 
vered [emancipated\  itotn.  \Yv^  >qoti^^^^   (jlo   which 
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by  a  counter-law — ^ver.  20 — it  has  been  subjected) 
oi—ue.  resulting  in — corruption — i,e.  decay  without 
reproduction,  dissolution  without  development,  and  a 
higher  emergence — into  (a  participation  of)  the  glorious 
liberty  [the  liberty  of — i,e,  belonging  to,  characterizing 
— the  glory]  of — J>.  to  be  enjoyed  by — ^the  children 
of  God  at  the  second  advent. 

Because  or  That. — ^This  verse  assigns  either  the  ground 
or  the  design  of  the  hope  (ver.  20). 

The  liberty  of  the  glory. — The  rendering  "  the  glorious 
liberty  *'  of  A.V.  does  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  or 
at  least  only  a  very  small  part  of  it.  The  idea  in  the  original 
is  that  liberty  is  one  of  the  component  parts  or  essential  elements 
belonging  to  the  glory  awaiting  the  redeemed. 

Ver.  22. — "In  hope,"  I  say,  "was  the  creation  made 
subject  to  vanity "  (ver.  20).  For  we — Le.  all  we  who 
thoughtfully  consider  the  matter — know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  [together]  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now — i^.  in  birth-pangs  of  the  glorious 
time  yet  to  dawn  upon  this  world. 

Groaneth. — "  Cries  of  pain  rise  from  this  Eden  of  ours. 
Tney  come  from  the  forest  glade,  where  the  hawk  pounces 
upon  some  quivering  thing ;  from  the  village,  where  the  peasant 
takes  the  new-bom  lamb  from  its  mother  ;  they  come  still  more 
from  cities — clamorous,  sinister  laughs,  slaughtered  cattle,  sobs, 
threats,  men  who  kill,  who  are  killed ;  tears  of  those  who  do 
not  cry  out,  whom  we  do  not  hear,  are  those  who  suffer  most. 
Fly  from  our  civilized  countries ;  go  to  the  centre  of  Africa — 
what  do  you  find  there  ?  A  sandy  desert  so  steeped  in  blood, 
such  wholesale  massacres,  that  travellers  of  every  creed  call 
those  negro  lands  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  On  their  coasts, 
caravans  of  slaves  with  halters  round  their  necks,  beaten, 
battered,  piled  on  one  another  between  decks,  exposed  to  sale, 
dragged  off  to  plantations,  married,  unmarried,  at  their  masters' 
will,  dying  under  the  lash.  In  Pagan  isles,  wars,  massacres, 
cannibalism.      In   China,  Persia,  India,  refined  ci\ie\X\t^,  <it 
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which  our  nerves  cannot  bear  the  recital.  In  every  latitude, 
human  brutality  taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  dumb 
animals,  cowardly  cruelty,  or  cruel  kindness.'* — Madame  dt 
Gasparin, 

Travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. — "These 
pangs  of  creation  were,  so  to  speak,  the  birth-pangs  of  that 
glorious  time ;  these  voices  of  the  suffering  creature  were  in 
His  ear,  though  they  knew  it  not  themselves,  crying  after  a 
Redeemer,  that  He  might  come,  and  turn  all  the  discords  of 
the  world  into  harmonies,  staunch  all  the  fountains  of  its  woe^ 
and  make  all  its  confusions  and  miseries  to  cease ;  and  cryings, 
too,  which  should  not  always  remain  unheard." — Sannmu 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Archbishop  JVenchy  Serm. 
xxiv.,  p.  282. 

Ver.  23.— And  [But  (more)]  not  only  they  [(is  this) 
so],  but  ourselves  also  [even  we  ourselves],  which  have 
the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit — le.  the  early  outpourings 
of  the  Spirit,  or  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
firstfruits  (of  a  state  of  glory)  which  consist  in  (the  gift 
of)  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  imperfect  sanctification  and  of 
the  trials  and  vanity  of  this  present  life,  waiting  for  (the 
fulness  and  revelation  of)  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption^ — i.e,  rescue — of  our  body  from  the  pre- 
sence and  consequence  of  sin. 

1.  I  Cor.  XV.  42,  51 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2 ;  Phil.  liL  21. 

And  not  only  they. — "  As  there  is  imperfection  and  incom- 
pleteness everywhere  else,  so  also  there  is  even  in  redeemed 
man.  In  one  sense  he  is  complete ;  he  is  complete  in  Christ; 
made  perfect  as  touching  the  conscience.  But  in  another  sense 
even  he  is  incomplete ;  he  is  waiting  the  redemption  of  his  body, 
that  is  underlying  still  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  as  sodi 
it  is  exposed  to  a  thousand  hurts  and  harms ;  it  pines  with 
sickness,  it  is  racked  with  disease,  it  wastes  with  age,  it  is  ton 
by  the  shot,  it  is  gashed  with  the  sword ;  and,  worse  than  all 
ihiSy  \X  is  a  body  not  rc\eTC\^  ol  ^^^^^Vjwx  qC  sin  ;  the  hanst  rf 
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corrupdoD,  which  is  hard  to  subdue,  and  impossible,  while  we 
are  here,  altogether  to  expel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we,  *  the 
firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,'  should  oftentimes  groan  within  ourselves 
and  'mingle  notes  of  sadness  with  our  anthems  of  praise,'  and 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  world's  woe  by  tasting  some 
portion  of  it  ourselves." — Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  Archbishop  Trench^  Serm.  xxiv.,  p.  283. 

Ver,  24. — Groaning  and  waiting  is  our  present  attitude, 
For  we  arc  [were]  saved  by  [in  (a  condition,  or  the 
way  of)]  hope:  but  (mark)  hope  that  is  seen — i,e, 
whose  object  is  present  and  palpable — is  not  hope :  for 
(in  the  vtry  nature  of  things)  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  (hope  being  the  antithesis  of  sight 
or  fruition)  ? 

Hope. — We  are  saved  by  means  of  faith,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  hope.  The  land  we  are  to  possess  is  chiefly  one  of 
promise.  We  have  a  wilderness  to  pass  through  with  its  trials, 
dangers,  and  temptations.  *'  Groanings  "  will  at  times  be  heard : 
yet  we  are  not  to  repine.  Salvation  on  the  condition  of  hope 
is  advantageous.  A  state  of  waiting  is  one  of  /n<7rfl/ worth,  and 
helpfid  in  the  spiritual  life.  It  tends  to  produce  and  develope 
the  active  qualities  of  endurance  and  fortitude,  and  the  passive 
{Qualities  of  patience  and  resignation;  and  it  also  fits  us  to 
appreciate  and  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  blessings  in  pro- 
spect. In  daily  life  we  see  that  the  prize  in  the  future  frequently 
makes  a  man  what  he  is ;  and  when  his  wishes  are  realized, 
and  his  ambition  satisfied — in  fact,  when  hope  has  found  its 
accomplishment  and  ceased  to  exist — the  same  individual  has 
not  been  unknown  to  deteriorate.  The  knowledge  that  the 
reward  is  ours  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  would  be  forfeited 
or  lessened  by  failure  on  our  part,  tends  to  call  out  our  latent 
powers,  stimidate  our  efforts,  and  produce  states  and  habits  of 
the  soul  which  otherwise,  without  a  miracle,  could  hardly  exist. 
**  Hope  is  the  consoling  and  fortifying  power.  She  prepares 
for  heaven  by  maintaining  the  constant  desire  and  expectation 
of  its  promised  enjoyments.  As  faith  dwells  in  the  testimony 
of  the  glory  to  come,  hope  reposes  on  the  glory  \tse\i.  Ixi 
hours  of  sorrow  and  trial,  the  magnificent  visioti  suW\iT\^\.ew5» 
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through  all  their  clouds,  until,  as  it  were,  wrought  into  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  it  becomes  a  part  of  its  better  natore; 
and,  colouring  it  with  its  anticipated  heaven,  fits  it  by  the  very 
earnestness  of  desire  for  the  glory  it  desires." — W.  Arcktr 
Butler  (Sermon  on  Jer.  xxv.  17,  and  CoL  i.  12). 

Ver.  25. — But  (in  contrast  with  sight  and  fruition, 
which  are  not  states  of  probation  and  discipline)  if 
(consistently  with  our  Christian  calling)  we  hope  for 
that  we  see  not,  then*  do  we  with  patience  wait  for 
it  [with  patience  we  wait  for  it]  as  there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  hope  and  patience  (i  Thess.  I  3). 

♦  Omit  "  then." 

Ver.  26. — Likewise  [But  (as  another  help  during  this 
season  of  waiting)  in  like  manner]  the  Spirit  also  as 
well  as  hope  helpeth  our  infirmities  [weaknesses] — it, 
who  actively  co-operates  with  us  who  are  weak :  for— 
as  an  instance  and  confirmation  of  this — we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought  through 
weakness  of  spiritual  perceptions,  shortsightedness, 
earthly-mindedness,  ignorance,  and  the  imperfection  of 
language  to  express  adequately  our  spiritual  feelings: 
but  (in  contrast  with  and  coming  to  the  aid  of  our 
infirmities)  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us*  with  God  with — i,e,  the  intercession  taking  the 
shape  of— groanings — i.e,  suppressed  sighs  and  aspira- 
tions— which  cannot  be  uttered — i.e.  which  cannot  be 
clothed  in  articulate  language. 

♦  Omit  "for  us.* 

Ver.  27. — And  [But] — inarticulate  though  these  groan- 
ings be— He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth— a 
recognizes,  approves   ol— ^R^^^.  ^^  >2wt  xniad  of  the 
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Spirit — i.e,  what  is  the  intent  of  the  Spirit  as  hidden 
and  conveyed  in  those  groanings,  because  He — i,e.  the 
Spirit — maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according 
to  the  (mind  and)  will  of  God. 

These  two  verses  contain  a  revelation.  They  tell  us  of 
something  which  otherwise  we  never  should  have  known  about 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  and  our  spiritual  intercourse  with  God. 
And  this  revelation  is  made  to  encourage  us  during  the  days  of 
our  waiting  for  final  redemption  during  the  period  of  discipline 
and  probation,  of  weakness  and  groaning.  As  hope  (vers.  24, 
35)  so  also  the  Spirit  helps  us  to  our  endurance. 

Two  divine  Persons'  aid  we  require  for  our  prayer  to  be  heard 
and  accepted  by  God  the  Father,  (i)  We  need  the  Saviour 
as  our  Intercessor  and  Advocate  in  the  courts  above  to  present 
our  desires  and  petitions,  pleading  His  atoning  and  all-prevail- 
ing sacrifice.  "He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  "  for  us 
(Heb.  viL  25) ;  **  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  '* 
(Heb.  ix.  24).  **  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Righteous  *'  (i  John  ii.  i). 

(2)  We  require,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  and  weakness, 
an  inward  Intercessor  or  Advocate,  One  who  will  fire  our 
thoughts,  awaken  our  holy  emotions,  elevate  our  aspirations, 
One  who  will  tutor  us.  These  sublime  and  precious  verses 
undose  to  us  that  as  in  heaven  we  have  an  Intercessor  to  pre- 
sent our  desires,  so  in  earth,  and  dwelling  in  us,  we  have  also 
an  Intercessor  to  inspire  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  which  He  puts  into  ours,  should  baffle  human 
finite  language  to  express  by  the  medium  of  written  forms  or 
mental  breathings.  The  divine  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
human,  the  infinite  in  the  finite ;  and  hence  in  our  intercourse 
with  heaven  we  have  sighs  and  aspirations  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  or  utter,  but  which,  containing  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  are  interpreted  by  God  and  acceptable  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  How  consolatory  such  a  thought  in  times  of  de- 
spondency and  felt  weakness — "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong "  I  Our  inarticulate  inward  longings  are  the  evidetvc^ 
and  consequence  of  the  Spirits  indwelling  and  tvi\^OTi>  ^iv^ 
•«  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, "  which  they  are  designed  to  coxiNt,^  ^ 
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is  understood  by  God,  and  accepted  as  being  of  coarse  in 
pursuance  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  God's  good  pleasure. 

Both  these  truths  are  purely  matters  of  revelation,  as  much 
so  as  that  of  the  Trinity  itself. 

Science  could  not  have  informed  us  of  the  objective  pre- 
requisite for  prayer — an  Intercessor  in  heaven  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Mental  philosophy  never  could  have  discovered 
for  us  the  subjective  pre-requisite  for  prayer — an  Intercessor  in 
our  hearts  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  such 
revealed  truths,  let  us  extract  the  comfort  and  consolations 
which  they  are  designed  to  afford. 

Alford  well  explains  these  verses :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  us,  knowing  our  wants  better  than  we,  Himsdf 
pleads  in  our  prayers,  raising  us  to  higher  and  holier  desires 
than  we  can  express  in  words,  which  can  only  find  utterance 
in  sighings  and  aspirations.  .  .  .  The  assurance  which  we 
have  that  God  the  Heart  Searcher  interprets  the  inarticulate 
sighings  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  is, — ^not  strictly  speaking,  His 
Omniscience — but  the  fact  that  the  very  Spirit  who  thus  pleads, 
does  it  KttTct  ^€ov, — in  pursuance  of  the  divine  purposes,  and 
in  conformity  with  God's  good  pleasure."  In  like  manner, 
only  with  greater  brevity,  writes  Vaughan :  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
makes  entreaty  to  God  for  us  in  those  unuttered  yearnings 
which  the  Searcher  of  hearts  recognizes  as  the  breathings  of 
His  own  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  expression  of  His  own  unll." 

Groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. — For  examples 
of  such,  consider  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviL  14),  of 
Asaph  (Psalm  Ixxvii.  4),  Hannah  (i  Sam.  i.  13),  Peter  (Matt, 
xxvi.  75),  the  woman  in  the  Pharisee's  house  (Luke  vii.  37,38)1 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself  (Mark  vii.  34).  **  Although  these 
sighings  or  groanings  of  the  children  of  God  are  here  ascribed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  can  be  subject  to  such  emotions  or  perturbations  of 
mind;  but  it  is  so  represented,  because  He  draws  forth 
these  groans  from  our  hearts,  and  excites  them  there.  Thus 
it  is  our  hearts  that  groan,  but  the  operation  and  emotion  is 
from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  subject  of  these,  and  He  who 
produces  them,  must  not  be  confounded." — HcUdane. 

"  And  if  lefi,  therefore,  to  ourselves,  we  might  ask  only  for 
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things  hurtful ;  but,  mingling  with  our  rising  aspirations,  guiding 
the  soul  which  will  be  led,  kindling  the  desires  which  will  be 
inflamed,  is  this  blessed  Agent  searching  alike  the  spirit  of  the 
saint  and  all  the  deep  things  of  the  unapproachable  Godhead, 
and  thus  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered  making  inter- 
cession for  us,  when  He  pours  forth  from  our  heart  those  deep 
supplications  which  are  His  voice  in  us  whilst  they  are  our 
cry  to  God." — Bp.  Wilberfarce^  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford^  1847 — 1862,  p.  170. 

The  mind  of  the  Spirit. — «'  The  Spirit  Himself  is  in  our 
groanings,  giving  to  the  emotions  which  He  Himself  has  kindled 
the  only  language  of  which  they  are  capable,  so  that  though 
on  our  part  they  are  the  fruit  of  impotence  to  utter  what  we 
feel,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit 
Himself  in  our  behalf.*' — D.  Brown, 

Verses  26  and  27  clearly  teach  us  that  God  looks  not  so 
much  at  the  eloquence  displayed  in  our  prayers  as  the  spirit 
which  animates  them.  The  case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a 
father  receiving  a  letter  from  a  child  of  tender  years,  who, 
although  he  cannot  decipher  a  word  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
paper,  values  it  highly  because  of  the  love  which  moved  the 
heart  and  guided  the  pen  of  the  child 

Ver.  28. — And  [But] — to  pass  from  what  God' works 
in  us  (vers.  26,  27)  to  what  He  works  around  us  (as  an 
additional  ground  of  comfort) — we — i,e,  we  who  con- 
sider God's  dealings  in  the  past  with  ourselves  and  others 
His  servants,  we — know  that  all  things — />.  all  the 
varied  and  various  events  of  life  (ver.  35),  whether  great 
or  small,  pleasant  or  painful,  and  all  conceivable  in- 
fluences (mundane  or  supermundane)  which  affect  us 
(vers.  38,  39) — work  together  [co-operate,  contribute 
(by  their  mutual  acjtion  and  united  tendency)]  for 
[towards  (the  advancement  of)]  good — ie.  our  real  and 
eternal  welfare,  viz,,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of 
God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus   (ver.  39)— to  them  that 
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love   God,    to   them  who   are   the    called    (by  the 
effectual  call)  according  to  His  purpose. 

We  know. — "  How  do  we  know  ?  From  the  character  of 
our  God  and  Father  as  He  is  revealed  in  Christ ;-  from  the 
recorded  experience  of  the  servants  of  God  [ex.  Joseph,  Job, 
Moses,  David] ;  lastly,'  from  what  we  have  observed  about 
ourselves.  Have  we  not  lived  long  enough  to  detect  the 
marvellous  adjustment  and  combination  of  events  by  which  our 
spiritual  education  is  being  carried  on  ?  Yes,  we  do  not  con- 
jecture, we  do  not  merely  hope  and  believe — we  knowJ*-^ 
Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop  {Quiver^  November,  1874,  p.  20). 

With  mercy  and  with  judgment, 
My  web  of  time  He  wove. 

All  things. — ^The  reference  here  is  a  wide  one,  but  espe- 
cially refers  to  events  or  agencies  which  are  deemed  adverse. 
As  after  each  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  soil  is  more  fertile  and 
rich,  so  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  in  their 
collective  or  individual  capacity,  should  emerge  from  the 
waves  of  adversity  with  a  greater  fulness  of  strength.  "Mowed 
down,  we  yet  increase,"  is  the  testimony  of  TertuUian  in  the 
days  of  martyrdom. 

Work  together. — "  You  have  probably  seen  a  large  and 
complicated  piece  of  machinery  in  full  play.  The  parts,  as 
you  noticed,  were  very  various — ^various  in  size  and  sha^ 
various  in  the  material  of  which  they  were  made.  There  were 
wood  and  leather,  and  iron  and  brass ;  there  were  cranks  and 
levers,  and  pistons  and  pulleys,  and  wheels  great  and  small} 
with  other  instruments  of  which  both  the  construction  and  the 
use  were  strange  to  you.  And  besides  the  difference  of  material, 
you  observed  a  difference  of  movement  among  the  parts. 
There  was  contrariety  and  opposition.  The  wheels  whirled 
round  in  opposite  directions ;  the  chains  seemed  placed  on 
purpose  to  resist  each  other.  Checking  and  counter-dieckingt 
stram  and  counter-strain,  were  to  be  seen  everjrwhere.  And 
you  felt  confused  as  you  stood  contemplating  the  ceaseless  and 
unintelligible  whirl  that  was  going  on  around  you ;  yet  yon 
perceived  that  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  however  diverse 
in  themselves  or  in  tViek  mo^^  ^1  ^^«a2da\jL^  were  workai 
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together  to  produce  a  certain  result — somehow  or  other  their 
combined  action  led  up  to  a  certain  definite  point,  and  amidst 
all  the  apparent  confusion,  this  point  was  invariably  reached." 
{Rev.  Gordon  CcUthrop^  Quiver y  November,  1874,  pp.  19,  20). 
In  like  manner  all  the  events  of  life  are  arranged  and  adjusted 
to  work  together  by  their  mutual  action  and  united  ten- 
dency for  the  highest  good  of  the  Christian.  As  wise  and 
devout  men,  let  us  not  question  the  wisdom  of  God*s  dealings, 
or  wish  to  alter  His  purposes,  though  they  may  be  oftentimes 
what  we  should  not  have  chosen,  as  all  are  necessary  paits  in 
the  process  of  conforming  us  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
fitting  us  for  a  post  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Work  together  for  good. — ^There  are  three  interpreta- 
tions of  this  passage  :  (i)  All  things  work  together  for  good 
with  those  who  love  God ;  /.^.,  if  we  love  God,  all  things  will 
be  made  by  us  to  work  beneficially  {Tholuck).  (2)  Accepting 
6  Bm  as  the  correct  reading,  God  works  all  things  with  those 
who  love  Him ;  He  co-operates  and  assists  them  in  all  things, 
so  that  they  advance  their  true  interests  ( Vaughan).  (3)  All 
the 'events  of  life,  however  seemingly  adverse,  co-operate  one 
with  another.  The  first  interpretation  well-nigh  ignores  God : 
the  second  interpretation  fails  sufficiently  to  recognize  the 
divine  supremacy ;  but  the  third  interpretation  does  honour  to 
both  the  divine  sovereignty  and  supremacy,  and  is  thus  pre- 
ferable to  the  others. 

For  good. — How?  (i)  By  developing  Christian  character 
and  excellencies;  (2)  increasing  Christian  reward;  (3)  ad- 
vancing the  interest  and  glory  of  God's  kingdom. 

O  Lord,  how  happy  should  we  be, 
If  we  could  cast  our  care  on  Thee, 

If  we  from  self  could  rest. 
And  feel  at  heart  that  One  above. 
In  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love, 

Is  working  for  the  best! 

Called  according  to  His  purpose. — This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  believers  from  the  divine  side  of  redemption,  as  those 
that  love  God  is  from  the  human  side.  The  argument  stated 
in  this  verse  is  pointed!/  summed  up  by  VaugVvaxi-.  ''''  ^^ 
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nent  of  the  sons  of  God  duriDg  their  season  of  trial  and 
probation,  and  to  assure  them  that  all  the  events  of  life,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deemed  adverse,  are  co-operating  to  their 
real  and  eternal  welfare.  He  consequently  views  redemption 
Tom  its  divine  aspect,  and  reveals  God's  principles  and  laws 
n  regard  to  His  people.  On  God*s  side  every  arrangement 
rom  eternity  to  eternity  has  been  made  for  their  salvation. 
rhere  is  His  foreknowledge,  fore-ordination  in  the  past ;  there 
s  the  calling  and  justifying  His  people  in  the  present ;  and 
His  glorifying  them,  including  their  sanctification  in  time,  and 
:heir  complete  redemption,  body  as  well  as  soul,  in  the  future. 
rhe  plan  of  redemption  on  God's  part  is  perfect,  and  is  such 
is  to  calm  the  fears,  and  inspire  the  hopes  of  His  people. 
But  this  divine  side  of  redemption,  with  its  method,  laws,  and 
>rinciples,  does  not  interfere  with  the  other,  or  human  side  of 
edemption,  with  its  method,  laws,  and  principles,  which  is 
equally  insisted  upon  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  in  the 
rtoly  Scriptures  generally.  Divine  sovereignty  does  not  destroy 
>r  neutralize  human  free  will  within  assigned  limits.  Fore- 
mowledge,  predestination,  the  divine  call,  justification,  glorifi- 
:ation,  are  the  origin  of — though  they  do  not  necessitate — 
aith,  repentance,  and  good  works.  Without  physical  laws 
md  mental  endowments  we  could  not  construct  the  fabrics 
ind  machinery  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  human  life 
md  improvement  As  law  and  mind,  God's  gifts,  are  an 
essential  and  a  spur  to  civilization,  thus  the  divine  side  to  re- 
demption enables  and  encourages  us  to  do  our  parts  and  duty. 
*Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling:  for 
t  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure'*  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  The  human  side  of 
-edemption  is  possible  and  obligatory,  because  there  is  the 
livine.  And  when  we,  by  God's  grace,  reach  heaven,  and 
00k  back  upon  the  way  by  which  we  have  been  led,  we  shall 
iscribe  the  origin  and  glory  of  our  salvation  to  the  work  of 
IJod,  and  not  to  ourselves.  Nay,  even  here,  the  riper  and 
naturer  our  experience,  the  more  we  see  how,  without  the 
livine  method  of  redemption,  with  its  laws  and  principles,  we 
ihould  be  utterly  unable,  from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  to  do 
my  good  thing  of  ourselves.  Every  holy  thought,  every  good 
rounsel,  everything  which  is  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  us — we 
>we  it  all  to  God.  The  beJiever  never  can  menUonYa^  ^diN^SiCftr 
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ment  in  holiness  without  checking  himself  and  acknowledging 
that  all  the  progress  is  due  to  divine  power.  ''  I  am  cruofied 
with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livedi 
in  me  :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himsefr  for 
me  "  (Gal.  iL  20). 

The  Bible  states,  but  does  not  harmonize,  die  two  »des  of 
redemption,  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  the  two  truths,  divine 
sovereignty  and  free  will ;  and  all  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
this  problem  are  futile  and  presumptuous,  and  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  faith.  The  reasons  of  the  failure  are  olmous. 
First,  we  should  need  further  information  and  revelation  upon 
God's  nature  and  spiritual  laws;  secondly^  we  can  form  very 
faint  ideas  of  what  divine  foreknowledge  and  divine  fore-ordina- 
tion are.  Enough  for  us  to  know  that  there  have  been  these 
steps  taken  to  render  our  salvation  possible,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  which  is  necessary  to  secure  our  complete 
redemption.  God*s  foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination  enables 
and  encourages  us  to  believe,  repent,  and  do  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

Foreknew  (wpocyvo))  may  mean  (i)  simply  to  have presdaia^ 
(2)  to  approve,  or  (3)  to  select  or  resolve  upon.  The  third 
view  is  that  which  accords  best  with  the  object  of  this  verse, 
vis.f  the  certainty  of  salvation,  and  God's  call  involving  our 
good,  here  and  hereafter.  "  The  foreknowledge  expresses  the 
act  of  cognition  or  recognition ;  the  fixing,  so  to  speak,  the 
mind  upon,  which  involves  the  idea  of  selection.  If  we  look 
over  a  number  of  objects  with  the  view  of  selecting  some  of 
them  for  a  definite  purpose,  the  first  act  is  to  fix  the  mind  on 
some,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others;  and  the  second  is  to  destine 
them  to  the  proposed  end.  So  God  is  represented  as  look- 
ing on  the  fallen  mass  of  men,  and  fixing  on  some  whom 
He  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God.''— Ifodge. 

Fore-ordained. — ^This  is  a  further  step  to  foreknowing, 
approving,  selecting,  determining  certain  individuals :  it  is  the 
formal  act  of  ordaining  them  to  eternal  life.  But,  after  all, 
let  us  remember  that  these  are  only  human  thoughts  upon  a 
divine  process.    TYie  tni\]fci  \s,  'v^  >MA«R\a3aA.>fw^  little  about 
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foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination.  When  we  have  settled 
what  these  acts  or  principles  are,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the 
point  at  issue  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians — ^nay,  rather, 
there  would  be  then  no  need  for  discussion,  because  the  mystery 
would  be  solved.  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  wait 
patiently  for  further  light  tiU  we  reach  another  world,  and  are 
endowed  with  higher  faculties,  and  possessed  of  keener  spiri- 
tual perceptions. 

Firstborn  among  many  brethren. — *'And  thus  present 
a  row  of  glorified  brothers,"  all  bearing  the  same  family 
likeness,  "jdl  in  the  same  celestial  uniform." — D.  D.  Whedon, 

Ver.  30. — Moreover  [But] — the  divine  election  was 
no  barren  idea ;  all  its  successive  steps  were  settled,  for 
whom  He  did  predestinate  [predestinated],  them  He 
also  called  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit :  and  whom 
He  called,  them  He  also  justified :  and  whom  He 
justified,  them  He  also  glorified — ue.  conducted  to 
final  salvation  and  eternal  glory — ^the  apostle's  stand- 
point being  (in  vers.  29,  yi)  future. 

Glorified. — The  aorists  are  used  in  describing  these  suc- 
cessive steps,  because  with  God  there  is  no  past  or  future,  but 
all  is  present.  He  fills  up  one  eternal  now.  "  He  speaks  in 
the  aorist,  as  if  looking  back  from  the  goal  to  the  course  of 
faith ;  from  eternal  glory,  to  the  eternity  in  which  God  decreed 
the  glorification  **  (Prichard),  This  verse  only  speaks  of  the 
divine  aspect  of  redemption,  and  declares  that  God  on  His 
part  conducts  His  people  from  step  to  step  to  their  admission 
into  glory.  Our  duty  is  not  to  trouble  our  minds  with  philo- 
sophical problems,  but  simply  to  believe,  and  repent,  and 
abide  steadfast  unto  the  end,  knowing  God  has  settled  from 
eternity  all  the  steps  necessary  for  our  complete  salvation. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  scheme  of  salvation  in  its  prac- 
tical bearing;  and  he  who  creates  mystery  by  prying  too  deep, 
and  discussing  theoretical  points,  involves  himself  in  a  series 
of  contradictions,  and  distresses  his  own  soul,  and  possibly 
those  of  others. 
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Ver,  31.— What  shall  we  then  [What  then  (as  we 
survey  our  position)  shall  we]  say  to  these  things — u 
to  these  links — past,  present,  and  future — ^in  the  chain 
of  consecutive  and  divine  interpositions  on  behalf  of  us 
who  love  God  ?  (vers.  28 — 30.)  If — as  we  have  shown 
(vers.  28 — 30) — God  be  [is]  for  us,  who  can  be  ps] 
against  us  ? 

As  vers.  19 — 23  are  "a  sacred  el^y" — ^an  exemplificati(m 
of  **  we  do  groan  .  .  .  being  burdened  "  (2  Cor.  v.  4) ;  so  vers 
31 — 39  are  "a  sacred  ode,"  a  commentary  on  "This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world  **  (i  John  v.  4).  The  first 
set  of  verses  are  plaintive  and  fervent  and  the  latter  are  bold 
and  exalted ;  and  in  both  the  sequence  of  thought  is  preserved 
(see  Philippi  in  loco). 

If  God,  etc. — "  Before  an  infinite  Defender,  every  finite 
assailant  dwindles  into  nothing,  and  the  Christian  stands  alone 
beneath  his  omnipotent  Protector." — D.  D.  Whedon. 

Who  can  be  against  us  ? — "  If  then  God  thus  befiriend 
and  protect  us  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end,  who 
can  be  a  deadly  enemy  to  us?  Who  can  really  hurt  us? 
Must  not  all  things,  whatever  they  be,  under  His  great  love 
and  mercy  work  together  for  our  good  ?  And  is  it  not  plain 
that  God  is  altogether  our  friend,  since  He  has  given  His  onlj 
Son  to  die  for  us  ?  Does  not  this  gift  contain  and  assure  aU 
other  gifts  ?  '* — Bishop  Moherly. 

Ver.  32. — He  that*  [He  who  indeed]  (as  the  crowning 
instance  of  love,  including  by  anticipation  all  others) 
spared  not — i.e.  withheld  not,  kept  not  back — His  own^ 
Son  (not  by  adoption,  but  by  eternal  generation,  being 
one  with  Him  in  nature  and  essence),  but  (quite  the 
reverse)  delivered  Him  up  (not  merely  to  death,  but 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense*)  for  us  all  who  love 
God  (even  the  most  afSicted  and  despised^  whether 
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Jew  or  Gentile),  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things  conducive  to  our  eternal  welfare  ? 

a  t^  y9=qutppe  qui,  b  Iblov.  1.  John  Hi.  16. 

Delivered  Him  up. — "In  sun-endering  Him,  God  exer- 
cised, in  His  paternal  character,  a  mysterious  act  of  self- 
sacrifice^  which,  Uiough  involving  none  of  the  pain  and  none 
of  the  loss  which  are  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  our  part,  was  not  less  real ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
far  transcended  any  such  acts  of  ours  as  His  nature  is  above 
the  creature's.** — D.  Brown. 

¥Lgw  shall  He  not  ? — ^The  maxim  Omne  majus  continet 
in  se  minus  will  explain  the  thought  contained  in  this  verse. 
This  gift  of  gifts  not  only  immeasiurably  surpasses,  but  virtually 
contains,  all  other  gifts,  on  a  like  principle  as  the  fee-simple 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  estates,  being  the  highest  in  dignity 
and  including  in  it  all  other  estates.  Thus  God,  in  giving  us 
all  things,  is  not  enlarging  His  original  gift,  but  making  its  full 
meaning  and  value  known. 

Ver,  33. — Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect  ^  on  account  of  their  imperfect  sanctifica- 
tion  and  their  sins  through  the  weakness  and  infirmity 
of  the  flesh  ?    It  is  God  that  justifieth. 

1.  Isa.  liv.  17;   Matt  xxii.  14;   Rev.  xiL  la 

Ver,  34. — Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ  that  died,i  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,'  to 
publicly  and  authoritatively  proclaim,  as  well  as  to 
render  available  and  energizing,  our  justification  (see  ch. 
iv.  25),  who  is  even  [also]  at  the  right  hand  of  God,'* 
as  the  Director  of  all  events  in  heaven  and  earth,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us^ — ue,  pleading  (in 
some  manner  unknown  to  us)  that  His  redemptive  work 
may  be  rendered  efficacious  to  the  utmost  to  us. 

1.  Ch.  V.  6.    2.  Ch.  iv.  25  ;  cf,  ch.  v.  10 ;    i  Cor.  xv.  20—23. 
3.  Ps.  ex.   I ;  I  Pet.  iii.  22.    4.  Heb.  vii.  25,  ix.  24. 
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Christ's  death  made  acquittal  possible ;  Christ's  resurrection 
and  exaltation  assures  us  both  of  the  fact  and  renders  it  prac- 
tical and  available. 

Intercession. — *'  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  His  inter- 
cession ?  Not  certainly  as  of  one  pleading  '  on  bended  knees 
and  with  outstretched  arms/  to  use  the  expressive  language  of 
Calvin.  But  yet,  neither  is  it  merely  a  figurative  intimation 
that  the  power  of  Christ's  redemption  is  continually  operative 
{Thoiuck\  or  merely  to  show  the  fervour  and  vehemence  of 
His  love  for  us  {jChrysostonCy^  (Z>.  Brawn).  Christ's  very  pr^ 
sence  at  the  throne  on  high  is  an  intercession  for  us :  ''He 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us'*  (Heb.  viL  25).  In 
human  affairs,  intercession  need  not  be  expressed  in  words. 
"  If  a  general,  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  and 
had  received  many  a  wound,  were  presenting  a  petition  to  his 
sovereign  on  behalf  of  any  of  his  offending  subjects,  what  could 
be  a  more  effective  intercession  than  the  silent  baring  of  his 
bosom  and  pointing  to  his  scars?" — JR.  Wardlaw. 

Ver.  35. — Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
— ue,  possessed  by — Christ  for  us }  shall  tribulation— 
z>.  pressure  from  without,  or  distress — tje.  pressure 
within,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  ? 

Love  of  Christ. — "  Not  our  love  to  Christ,  nor  the  sense 
of  Christ's  love  to  us ;  but  Christ's  love  towards  us  (see  vers.  37— 
39),  as  God's  constancy,  not  ours,  is  that  which  the  Apostle  is 
here  concerned  to  prove,  in  conformity  with  the  whole  fo^^ 
going  argument  from  31  to  34." — Webster  and  WUkimm. 

Shall  tribulation,  etc. — **  These  separate  our  thoughts 
too  much  from  Him;  but  not  Him  from  thinking  on  us" 
i^A.  Bonar\  He  ever  holds  us  with  His  right  hand,  though 
we  may  not  always  be  able  lo  realize  His  grasp. 

Ver.  36. — ^This  is  no  exaggerated  or  unheard-of 
description  of  the  trials  of  God's  servants.  As  it  is 
written,  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long; 
we  are  [were]  accounted  a*&  ^^t,^  tot  >2cift.  ^^^\^hter• 
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The  introduction  of  this  quotation  (Psalm  xliv.  22)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  justification  either  (i)  of  the  strong  expression 
"sword**  (ver.  35) as  a  possible  contingency  (  Vaughan^  Meyer)\ 
or  (2)  of  the  general  description  of  the  suflferings  to  which 
believers  are  exposed.  "  All  which  things  befall  us,  as  they 
befell  God's  saints  of  old ;  and  it  is  no  new  trials  to  which  we 
are  subjected.  What  if  we  verify  the  ancient  description  ?  '* 
{Alford,)  Either  view  regards  the  verse  as  a  kind  of  paren- 
thesis. 

For  Thy  sake. — **  There  is  something  very  peaceful  and 
helpful  in  this  inscription,  For  Thy  sake.  We  can  use  it  in  our 
family  circle  sometimes,  when  the  father  looks  upon  his  little 
son,  or  upon  his  circle  of  loving  children,  and  says  for  thy  sake^ 
for  your  sokes ;  so  the  wife,  in  the  midst  of  endurance,  says  to 
the  \i\3i!^2ccAy  for  thy  sake.  For  agony  and  pain  only,  in  any 
case,  become  endurable  as  they  become  ideal — as  they  are 
related  to  sovereign  and  purifying  affections,  as  we  are  able  to 
Wf  for  thy  sake.  Then  many  a  toil  becomes  sweet,  and  many 
a  pain  possible  to  bear,  many  a  sharp  trial  easy  to  undergo, 
and  many  a  sharp  suffering  a  rosy  garland  and  a  crown.  For 
Thy  xtf^:^— This  is  the  divine  theology  of  pain,  this  is  the  rela- 
tion of  means  and  ends  in  benevolent  purposes.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  and  others  have  talked  eloquently  of  design  in  pain,  but 
the  comfort  of  the  Christian  will  be  found  in  springs  deeper 
still,  and  in  motives  higher  far  than  those  of  mere  so-called 
natural  theology.  For  Thy  sake — that  implies  more  than  by 
arrangement ;  it  has  a  tender  tone,  and  reveals  to  us  our  being 
as  related  to  Him.  This  is,  then»  the  meaning  of  the  mystery 
of  pain." — E,  Faxton  Hood. 

Ver,  37. — Nay  [But] — so  far  are  these  from  sepa- 
rating us  from  Christ's  love,  and  from  triumphing  over 
us,  in  all  these  things  (ver.  35)  we  arc  more  than— - 
f>.  pre-eminently — conquerors*  through  Him  that 
loved  us  and  supplies  us  with  the  needed  grace  and 
strength  (i  Cor.  xv.  10;  Phil.  iv.  13)  for  the  victory. 

g  VTTfpVlK&llfW, 
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More  than  conquerors. — ^The  idea  is,  that  in  thecooffict 
we  come  ofif  pre-eminently,  manifestly,  gloriously,  triumphantly 
conquerors.  The  battle  is  not  a  drawn  one:  nay,  morCiwe 
are  not  losers  by  the  struggle — ^nor,  like  General  Wolfe,  expire 
at  the  moment  of  victory.  Like  the  sun,  bursting  throu^  the 
opposing  clouds,  we  stand  forth  in  undiminished  glory;  like 
the  oak  that  braves  a  thousand  storms,  we  are  more  fiimlj 
rooted. 

A  Stoic  is  only  a  conqueror,  he  endures  tribulation.  A 
Christian  is  more  than  a  conqueror,  he  is  "  exceedingly  joyful" 
and  glories  in  tribulations  (Acts  v.  41 ;  ch.  v.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  4;  Heb.  x.  34;  Jas.  i.  2 ;  i  Pet.  iiL  13,  16);  he  can 
sing,  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  (Acts  xvi.  25);  he  can,  like 
Stephen,  not  only  refrain  from  reviling  but  pray  for  his  per- 
secutors (Acts  viL  59,  6q  ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  43,  44). 

A  Christian,  too,  can  look  back  upon  his  tribulations  when 
sanctified^  and  see  that  he  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  not 
with  loss  but  with  actual  gain.  Tribulations  are  spiritual  pro- 
motions ;  they  advance  us  in  knowledge  *  and  in  grace ;  they 
make  veteran  and  eminent  saints ;  and  develope  latent  powers 
and  moral  habits  whkh  would  otherwise  have  remained  dor- 
mant or  weak. 

Ver.  38. — Pre-eminent  conquerors  assuredly.  Fori 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities  (whether  good  or  bad),  nor 
powers,^  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come^ 
i,e.  no  vicissitudes  of  time  [nor  powers — 1>.  earthly 
powers  and  forces], 

•  Reserve  *'  nor  powers"  for  close  of  verse. 

Ver,  39. — Nor  height,  nor  depth — 1>.  no  extremes 
of  space,  nor  any  other  creature  [created  thing]  in  God's 
whole  universe,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord-' 
whence  the  rays  of  divine  love  centre  and  radiate. 

Neither  height  not  fl^fc^xiw.— y^»5i^^aBL  views  these  as 
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expressing  ''any  opposing  powers,  whether  towering  aloft  in 
proud  antagonism,  or  working  underground  in  secret  subtlety.'* 
Alford  views  it  as  simply  implying  extremes  of  space^  as  things 
present  and  things  to  come,  signifying  no  vicissitudes  of  time 
(ver.  39). 

The  apostle  here  (vers.  38,  39)  does  not  know  how  to  con- 
tain himself.  He  is  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
bursts  out  into  almost  superhuman  strains.  Before  his  mind 
floats  every  conceivable  influence,  mundane  and  supermun- 
dane, that  might  be  supposed  capable  of  severing  the  ties 
which  bind  the  believer  to  God;  and  over  all  these  he 
views  himself  gloriously  triumphant* 


-^9 


CHAPTER  IX 

Ver.  I. — I  say  the  truth  in — i.e,  as  one  whose  whole 
being  is  wrapt  up  in — Christ*  (who  is  truth  itself,^  and 
transfers  His  members  into  the  realm  of  truth  and  trans- 
parency),' I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me 
witness  ^ — ue,  bearing  its  witness  while  I  write,  or  in 
accordance  with  what  I  am  about  to  express  (ver.  2)— in 
— i,e,  my  conscience  interpenetrated  and  permeated, 
and  so  enlightened  and  influenced  by — ^the  Holy  Ghost, 

a  «V  XpioTy — not  the  form  of  an  oath  which  would  require  »p^ 
with  the  accusative ;  Matt.  v.  34  no  exception,  as  6fu^w  is  there 
used.  1.  Rev.  iii.  14.  2.  2  Cor.  xiL  19.  b  avfifiapTvpov<niSt  irw 
may  govern  fwi,  implying  joint  testimony,  or  may  mean  "  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact"  (about  to  be  mentioned,  ver.  2).  There  is  reaDy 
very  little  difference  between  these  two  meanings. 

The  9th,  loth,  and  nth  chapters  form  a  distinct  part  of 
the  epistle,   and  may  be  regarded  as  '*  a  subordinate,  though 
entire,  wheel  within  a  larger  wheel,"  or  as  **  a  little  codial 
subjoined,"  or  perhaps,  better  still,  "as  the  added  wing  of  a 
building."     If  these  three  chapters  were  omitted,  the  ladi 
would  fit  as  naturally  on  to  the  8th  as  it  now  does  to  the  irtfa. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews.      The  9th 
chapter  to  ver.  32  touches  upon  their  then  present  state; 
the  9th  from  ver.  32  and  the  loth  upon  their  personal  guilt; 
and  the   nth  upon  their  future  prospects.     The  following 
appear  to  be  the  chief  reasons  for  their  insertion :  first,  to 
remove  doubts  as  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  owing  to  its 
rejection  by  so  many  of  the  Jews;    secondly,  to  preyeot 
the  Gentile  portion  oi  xJaa  OksoOci  ^^asa^eai^  the  Jewish; 
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thirdly,  to  declare  God's  sovereignty  in  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. 

In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  had  a  task  of  a  most 
trying  and  delicate  nature  to  peiform.  He  had  to  deal  with 
persons  who  were  prejudiced  against  himself,  and  also  against 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught  The  Jews  regarded  St  Paul  as 
a  traitor  to  their  interests  ;  as  one  who,  in  a  revolutionary  spirit, 
would  take  from  them  their  cherished  and  boasted  privileges ; 
as  one  who  would,  to  adopt  a  modem  term,  **  level  down,"  and 
put  Gentiles  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews ;  nay,  further,  as  one 
who  sought  to  allow  the  former  to  have  the  ascendency  over 
the  latter.  The  writer  had  to  encounter  political,  national,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  personal  prejudice.  To  bear  this  prominently 
in  mind  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the  strong  and  warm  expres- 
sions in  vers,  i — 5,  where  Paul's  urbane,  affectionate,  and 
discreet  character  wonderfully  displays  itself.  He  speaks  the 
truth  in  love,  and  endeavours  to  secure  his  countrymen's  calm 
and  candid  attention  to  their  true  position  in  regard  to  the 
purposes  of  God  by  identifying  himself  with  them,  and  by  a 
solemn  assurance  of  his  tender  affection. 

This  chapter  opens  with  the  expression  of  the  apostle's 
intense  and  unselfish  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  his  country- 
men, as  a  body,  were  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
(vers.  I — 5). 

The  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not,  however,  at  variance 
with  the  divine  promises  ;  for  spiritual  Israel  was  a  much 
smaller  body  than  the  national  Israel.  This  point  he  es- 
tablishes by  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that,  in  God's  dealing  with 
them  as  a  nation.  He  had  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
election,  choosing  whom  He  would,  and  rejecting  whom  He 
would.  The  force  of  the  argument  rests  upon  two  con- 
siderations— I  St,  that  as  the  outer  circle  of  blessings  depends 
upon  God's  free,  sovereign  favour,  how  much  i  fortiori  the 
inner  ;  and,  2ndly,  that  the  history  of  national  Israel  was  typical 
of  spiritual  Israel  (vers.  6 — 13). 

The  apostle,  then,  deals  with  two  objections  which  are  usually 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  election  : — 

I  St.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  God*s  justice  (vers.  14 — 18). 

2nd.  Tliat  it  interferes  with    human   responsibility   (vers, 

19—24). 
Id  his  reply  St  Paul  exhibits  wonderful  tact  and  ^V\\\.    'N^^ 
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does  not  toach  upon  die  philosophical  aspects  of  the  doctrine, 
around  which,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  clouds  and  darkness 
must  ever  rest 

As  to  the  first  objection,  he  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  not  inconsistent  with  divine  justice  by  an  a{^)eal 
to  the  Pentateuch,  where  we  find  God  acting  both  in  the 
exercise  of  m^rcy  (vers.  15,  16)  and  oi  judgment  (vers.  17,  18), 
on  the  principle  of  firee,  sovereign .  choice.  As  the  apostle 
was  dealing  with  those  who  admitted  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  such  an  answer  was  suffident 
and  complete.  After  all,  with  our  finite  faculties  and  present 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  to 
handle  such  deep  and  abstract  questions  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  justice  in  His  dealings 
with  a  fallen  race. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  he  deals  with  it  as  one  not  so 
much  of  an  intellectual  as  of  a  moral  character.  Such  a  cavil 
on  the  part  of  man  as  to  the  divine  procedure  springs  firom 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  It  calls  for  rebuke  rather  than  for 
reasoning.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  mistake  altogether  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  Creator  to  His  sinful  creatures.  The 
human  race,  being  universally  guilty  and  condemned,  has  no 
claim  upon  God  for  mercy.  Even  if  any  of  us  should  uige 
the  fact  that  we  inherit  Adam's  entail  of  sin,  yet  our  consciences 
assure  us  that,  after  making  all  allowances  on  that  score,  we  have 
not  lived  up  to  our  light,  and  have  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  not  only 
being  one  of  a  fallen  race,  but  as  viewed  in  our  individual 
capacity. 

Hence  the  apostle  disposes  of  this  cavilling  objection,  of 
this  expression  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  by  pointing  out — 

1.  That  such  is  not  a  fitting  attitude  for  the  creature  to 
assume  in  regard  to  th^  Creator.  It  is  altogether  to  leave 
our  province  (vers.  19 — 21). 

2.  That  God,  however,  even  in  His  punitive  acts,  deals  with 
leniency  and  for  benevolent  purposes  (vers.  22 — 24). 

The  apostle  next  shows  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  preservation  of  only  a  renmant  of  Israel 
was  foretold  (vers.  25—29). 

From  the  divine  aspect  of  the  question  he  now  passes  on 

to  the  human.    He  sYvotis  vJa^x.  mtj^^^Vi^^  ^xvd  wilfulness  on  the 

part  of  the  Jews  explain  mA  \usxyii  >ecv^\t^Yts^^\iV>i^5s^  •^j^r--^^ 
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I  say  the  truth,  etc. — The  outburst  of  ardent  and  poignant 
grief  contained  in  the  opening  verses  of  this  section  of  the 
episde  are  natural  enough,  when  we  picture  the  aposUe  in  the 
midst  of  '*  his  rapt  and  heavenly  contemplations  "  respecting 
the  scheme  of  sdvation  (ch.  viii.  28 — 39)  suddenly  calling  to 
mind  the  fact  that  from  the  bright  and  glorious  prospects 
stretching  far  and  wide  before  him  the  vast  majority  of  his 
countrymen  were  excluding  themselves. 

In  Christ — in  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  latter  phrase  is 
idiomatic,  but  its  meaning  may  be  easily  thus  reached.  The 
first  thought  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  is  His  indwelling 
in  our  soul ;  and  the  second  is  His  so  indwelling  as  thoroughly 
to  permeate  and  pervade  our  soul ;  and  the  third  is  our 
souls  viewed  as  being  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  phrases  are 
intended  to  express  intimate  fellowship  and  divine  guidance. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  with  what  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  is 
connected.  It  may  be  with  "I  lie  not;"  "I  am  ^morally) 
prevented  from  so  doing,  as  one  who  is  under  the  mfluence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;**  or  "my  conscience**  is  indwelt  and 
influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  **my  conscience  bearing  me 
witness,*'  as  one  not  apart  from  the  Spirit  which  fills  me,  but 
under  His  guidance  and  ordering.  The  difficulty  of  the  thought 
in  the  verse  is  easy  to  explain,  the  apostle's  feelings  being  too 
real  and  intense  for  words  to  describe. 


Ver,  2. — (Bearing  me  witness  in  saying)  That  I  have 
great  heaviness  [grief]  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart  1 — and  so  deep,  real,  abiding,  inexpressible. 

1.  Luke  xix.  41 ;  Acts  xx.  31 ;  PhiL  iii.  18;  (/C  2  Cor.  vL  lo; 
I  Pet  L  6. 

Paul,  in  the  spirit  of  his  divine  Master  (Luke  idx.  41), 
felt  the  deepest  concern  for  those  who  persecuted  him  with 
relentless  hatred.  Christianity,  so  far  from  diminishing,  rather 
increases  natiu-al  affection ;  and,  further,  we  may  note  that  the 
Christian's  life  is  a  paradox.  The  extremes  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy  can  co-exist  (2  Cor.  vi.  lo;  i  Pet  i.  6)  in  abtVxevw* 
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Ver.  3. — Such  are  my  emotions,  For  I  could  wiah»^ 
if  the  wish  were  possible  or  lawful,  or  if  its  accomplish- 
ment  could  at  all  advance  my  countrymen's  q)iritual 
well-being — that  [I]  myself — so  devoted  to  the  Saviour 
— were  accurs'ed  from  Christ — ue.  abandoned  to 
destruction — fort>  [in  behalf  of]  my  brethren,  my  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh : 

a  rfix^M^ — ^ot  "I  used  to  wish"  (when  unconverted),  but  *! 
was  wishing/'  or  "  should  have  wished,**  had  it  been  lawful  or 
possible  of  fulfilment.  1.  C/.  Exod.  xxxiL  32.  b  vir€/>— not  **inthc 
room  of,"  but  "  for  the  good  o£'' 

The  ordinary  and  natural  interpretation  of  this  verse  has 
appeared  to  many  to  contain  a  wish  not  proper  for  a  Chris- 
tian. Some  consequently  have  toned  down  the  expression 
"  accursed  "  to  mean  simply  "  exclusion  "  or  **  excommunica* 
tion,"  not  "  devotion  to  perdition."  Others  suggest  that  the 
wish  was  that  in  which  the  apostle  once  indulged  when  a 
Pharisee,  and  would  thus  paraphrase  the  verse  :  I  have  great 
sorrow  and  unceasing  anguish  in  my  heart.  I  can  well  sympa- 
thize with  you  ;  for  I  used  to  wish  that  I  myself  were  accursed 
from  Christ  (this  is  now  how  I  regard  my  former  desires)  on 
behalf  of  my  brethren,  etc. — See  ^.  Morison. 

In  regarding  this  wish  of  the  apostle,  two  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind : — 

I  St.  That  this  expression  of  feeling  must  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  the  unimpassioned  utterance  of  a  judge.  "Strictly 
taken,  perhaps  no  Christian  could  wish  this,  for  any  object ; 
but  the  impossibility  of  the  wish  prevents  its  being  strictly 
taken*'  {FdugAan).  **He  does  not  lay  it  down  as  the 
deliberate  wish  of  his  present  mind ;  but  as  a  passionate  self- 
sacrificing  desire  which  had  been  in  his  heart,  impossible, 
no  doubt,  but  evincing  the  strength  of  his  burning  love  for 
Israel,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  their  extreme  peril  and  utter 
min.'^—lVm.Jire/fy. 

2nd.  That  the  imperfect,  "  I  was  wishing,"  implies  an  act 
which  is  not  necessarily  completed.  "I  was  wishing,"  if  the 
(vish  or  the  thing  vasVi^d  lot  ^^^  lawful  or  possible,  and 
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if  its  accomplishinent  would  contribute   instrutnentally,  not 
meritoriously,  to  the  salvation  of  my  countrymen. 

y^^  4, — Who  (indeed)  are  Israelites;^  to  whom 
(as  such)  pcrtaineth  [belongeth]  the  adoption,^  and 
the  glory' — i,e,  the  shekinah,  or  visible  presence  of  God, 
and  the  covenants** — ue,  the  Messianic  arrangements 
made  with  Abraham  and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,^  and  the  service  of  God ' 
— i^,  the  temple  services  with  its  sacrifices  and  symbols, 
and  the  promises  rich  in  Messianic  blessings ; 

1.  John  i.  47 ;  2  Cor.  xL  22;  Phil.  iii.  5.  2,  Exod.  iv.  22 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  I,  xxxii.  6 ;  Hosea  xL  i.  3.  Exod.  xxiv.  i6,  xl.  34 ;  i  Kings 
viii.  10 ;  Ezek.  i.  28.  a  al  dtaBrjicai  dwells  rather  upon  the  benefit; 
oi  cfToyycXioi  on  the  Benef tutor.  4.  Gen.  xii.  i — 3,  7,  xiiL  14 — 17, 
XV.  I — 21,  xvii.  I — 22,  xxii.  15 — 18,  xxvi.  2 — 5,  34,  xxviii.  13 — 15, 
XXXV.  9 — 12,  xlvi.  3,  4.     5,  Ps.  cxlvii.  19, 20.    6.  Heb.  ix.  i,  6. 


The  apostle,  though  his  sympathies  were  world-wide,  yet, 
from  the  very  limitation  of  his  capacities  as  a  man,  felt  a 
peculiar  and  patriotic  interest  in  ''  his  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh."  Another  and  a  higher  reason,  however,  he  assigns  in 
vers.  4,  5,  for  the  untold  grief  and  anguish  which  oppressed 
his  spirit  by  reason  of  the  infatuated  and  guilty  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  centred  in  the  fact  that  they  were  possessed 
of  peculiar  privileges  and  grand  historic  associations  which 
rendered  their  responsibility  in  rejecting  the  Messiah  all  the 
graver,  and  their  example  all  the  more  melancholy  and  disas- 
trous. 

The  glory. — **That  glory  of  the  Lord,  or  visible  token 
of  the  divine  presence  in  the  midst  of  them,  which  rested  on 
the  ark  and  filled  the  tabernacle  during  all  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  which  in  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  seen 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  only  disappeared  [finally] 
when,  at  the  captivity,  the  temple  was  demolished  and  the  sun 
of  the  ancient  economy  began  to  go  down.  This  was  what  the 
Jews  called  the  *  Shechinah.'  '* — D.  Brown. 
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'^  unmeaning  and  frigid  in  the  extreme,"  or,  according  to 
Vaughan,  '^  a  harsh  and  abrupt  transition,  for  which  there  is 
no  cause  and  no  parallel." 

Ver,  6. — Not  as  though  [But  (do  not  misunderstand 
my  grief  or  its  occasion)  the  case  is  not  such  as  that] 
the  word  of  God — i,e,  the  patriarchal  promise  in  its 
relation  to  Israel — hath  taken  none  effect  [fallen 
(ineffectual)  to  the  ground,  come  to  nought].  For  as  a 
solution  of  this  matter  they  are  not  all  the  true  Israel, 
which  are  of  the  outward,  national  Israel :  ^ 

1.  John  L  47,  viii.  39  ;  ch.  IL  28,  29 ;  GaL  vi.  16  ;  Phil.  iii.  3. 

The  point  which  the  apostle  now  proves  is  that  all  Israelites 
are  not  entided  to  spiritual  blessings  under  the  Gospel  simply 
by  consideration  of  their  birth  and  prerogatives.  This  he 
proves  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  influence  and  convince  his 
coimtrymen.  He  appeals  to  their  history,  and  shows  that  in 
their  national  life  there  was  the  principle  of  selection  and  exclu- 
sion. Their  historical  and  spiritual  life  are  analogous.  From 
vers.  6 — 12  the  apostle  shows  that  Israel's  rejection,  hinted  at 
in  vers,  i — 5,  was  not  at  variance  with  their  birth-privileges 
and  patriarchal  descent. 

Ver.  7. — Neither — to  put  this  truth  in  its  historical 
form,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  bodily 
descent,  are  they  all  children  in  the  sense  of  inheritors : 
but  instead  of  this,  thus  runs  the  promise,  In  (the 
person  of)  Isaac — not  in  that  of  Ishmael  or  of  any 
other  son  of  Abraham — shall  thy  seed  be  called — ue, 
shalt  thou  have  one  to  be  denominated  or  chosen  as  thy 
offspring  so  as  to  inherit  the  covenant  blessings  [Gen. 
xxi.  12]. 

The  argument  in  this  and  subsequent  verses  is  minori  ad 
majus.  Spiritual  blessings,  which  are  the  highest  of  all,  must 
not  be  expected  simply  on  account  of  natural  desceiiXlio\a.\^^ 
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patriarchs,  because  even  external  or  lesser  privileges  are  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  secured  on  this  ground. 

Vcr,  8. — That  is  (to  unfold  the  spiritual  truth  wrapt 
up  in  type  in  the  foregoing  quotation  and  historical 
illustration,  ver.  7),  They  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,^  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  [Not 
they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh — «>.  bom  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  typified  by  Ishmael,  are 
the  children  of  God  (spiritually)]  :  but  the  children  (in 
virtue)  of  the  promise ' — and  consequently  of  divine 
will  and  choice,  and  typified  by  Isaac — are  counted 
[reckoned]  for  the  ♦  seed  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
word. 

1.  John  i.  13  ;  Gal.  iv.  29.    2.  Gal.  iv.  23—28.    ♦  Omit  "the* 

That  is  (tovt*  &rrtv). — ^The  right  interpretation  of  the 
whole  chapter  hinges  more  or  less  upon  these  words.  They 
are  not  a  literal  but  spiritual  explaiiation  of  the  foregoing 
historical  fact  The  apostle  sees  an  important  principle  of 
universal  application  respecting  God's  dealings  underlying  the 
exclusion  of  Ishmael. 

Ver.  9. — "Children  of  the  promise*  (ver.  8)  I  say. 
For  this  is  the  word  of  promise  [This  word  (in  fulfil- 
ment of  which  Isaac  was  bom)  was  (a  word)  of  promise], 
At  this  time  [According  to — i.e.  at  a  period  correspondent 
with — this  season]  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have 
a  son  [Gen.  xviii.  10,  14]. — Hence,  ist,  those  bora  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  in  virtue 
of  the  promise,  and  consequently  of  the  divine  will  and 
choice,  arc  the  Israel  of  God  and  the  heirs  of  the  covenant 
blessing. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  In  your  national  history  you  were 
chosen  not  on  the  pimc\^\^  q^  Xkaxvsjcal  birth,  for  then  the 
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Ishmaelites  would  be  in  your  place,  but  by  a  supernatural  inter- 
position, on  account  of  a  promise — ^by  reason,  consequently,  of 
the  divine  will  and  choice.  Hence  you  are  chosen  to  spiritual 
blessings,  not  because  you  are  Israelites  by  natural  birth,  but 
because  you  are  the  subjects  of  divine  interposition — the 
children  of  God's  electing  love.  If  national  and  external 
privileges  rested  upon  another  principle  altogether  than  natural 
birth,  assuredly  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  would  do  so 
too! 

Ver.  10.— And  not  only  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
Isaac,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael,  was  the  true  seed 
called  to  Abraham ;  but  it  is  [also]  the  case  that  when 
Rebecca  also*  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by^  our 
father  Isaac ; 

♦  Omit  "also"  and  "even  by." 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  divine  selection  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  is  produced.  Ishmael  was  the  son  of 
Hagar,  a  concubine ;  but  Esau,  though  the  eldest  son  of  the 
beloved  Rebecca,  was  passed  over,  and  his  younger  brother 
Jacob  chosen  as  the  depositary  of  the  promise.  "Nothing 
is  here  said  of  the  final  destiny  of  either  brother :  that  was 
shaped  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  each  "  ( Vaughan),  The 
apo.stle  is  bidding  them  throughout  this  section  to  study  the 
principles  observable  in  their  national  history,  and  to  apply 
them  to  their  spiritual. 

Ver.  1 1. — During  the  period  of  her  conception,  I  say. 
(For  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having 
[When  the  children  were  not  yet  born,  and  had  not] 
done  any  [thing]  good  or  evil,  (to  the  end)  that  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  [on  the  principle  of, 
which  follows  the  rule  of]  election  [or  selection] — in 
regard  to  the  choosing  the  one  and  the  rejecting  the 
other  as  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  belonged — might 
stand  firm  and  unchanged,  unchangeable,  (an  election) 
not  o£—i.e.  not  originating  in,  not  dependent  on— viot^-^^ 
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bat  of  Him  that  calleth  whom  He  will  to  be  the 
recipient  of  His  blessing ;) 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  press  this  historical  illustratioQ 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  case  produced  proves  diat 
God's  principle  in  regard  to  external  privileges  was  that  of 
election — of  an  election,  too,  which  was  wholly  independent  d 
roan,  springing  not  from  the  foresight  of  human  conduct,  bat 
from  the  free,  sovereign  grace  of  Gad.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  that,  in  regard  to  spiritual  blessings,  God  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  election  previously  to  spiritual  birth,  and  giants 
or  refuses  divine  favour  irrespectively  of  antecedent  merit  or 
demerit.  But  this  does  not  touch  upon  the  terms  whidi  God^ 
own  good  pleasure  prescribes,  as  the  divme^  not  human^  side  of 
redemption  is  here  presented. 

Neither  having  done  anything  good  or  evil.— A 

confutation  to  **  the  Platonic  and  Origenistic  theories,  of  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  and  their  exile  into  this  world  in  cons^ 
quence  of  a  previous  fall.*' — Riddle, 

Ver,  12. — It  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder — ^viewed 
chiefly  nationally — shall  serve  the  younger.^ 

1.  2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  2  Kings  viiL  20,  xiv.  7i  22 ;  a  Chron.  xxviS. 
16,  17. 

The  reference  is  partly  personal^  but  chiefly  noHonal  (Gen^ 
XXV.  23).  The  prophecy  received  its  fulfilment  both  as  to 
Esau's  loss  of  the  birthright  and  theocratic  blessings,  and  also 
by  the  temporary  and  afterwards  complete  subjection  of  the 
Edomites  to  the  Jews.  "History,"  writes  Alford,  "records 
several  subjugations  of  Edom  by  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  first  bjr 
David  ^2  Sam.  viii.  14) ; — under  Joram  they  rebelled  (2  Kings 
viii.  20),  but  were  defeated  by  Amaziah  ^2  Kings  xiv.  7),  and 
Elath  taken  from  them  by  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22) ;  under 
Ahaz  they  were  again  free,  and  troubled  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  1 6,  17,;  cf,  2  Kings  xvL  6,  7) — and  continued  free,  as 
prophesied  in  Gea.  xilnyu  40^  v^  xVi^  tixoA  of  John  Hyrcanu% 
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who  (Jos.  Antt.  xiii.  9.  i)  reduced  them  finally,  so  that  thence- 
forwaxd  they  were  incorporated  among  the  Jews." 

Ver.  13. — As  it  is  written,  Jacob— viewed  chiefly  in 
his  national  capacity  as  Israel  (and  here  taken  by  the 
apostle  as  the  type  of  the  elect) — have  *  I  loved — in 
that  I  have  conferred  upon  him  Messianic  blessings^  but 
Esau — ^viewed  in  his  national  capacity  as  Edom  (and 
here  taken  as  the  type  of  the  reprobate) — have*  I 
hated — ^in  that  I  have  withheld  from  him  Messianic 
blessings  (Mai.  i.  2,  3). — Hence,  2ndly,  previously  to 
spiritual  birth,  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  good 
pleasure,  grants  or  withholds  divine  favours  altogether 
irrespectively  of  antecedent  merit  or  demerit. 

♦  Omit  "  have.** 


There  is  no  need  to  tone  down  **hate"  into  'Moveless." 
In  order  to  understand  this  verse  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  (i)  Mai.  i.  2,  3,  shows  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  is 
not  spiritual.  (2)  This  is  the  strong  language  of  prophecy, 
implying  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  God's  peculiar  and  favoured 
people,  and  that  the  Edomites  were  to  be  debarred  of 
theocratic  blessings.  How  far  exclusion  from  theocratic  and 
external  privileges  involved  spiritual  loss  is  a  question  which 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss. 

Dr.  Forbes*s  remarks  on  this  verse  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal : — "  As,  previously  to  the  natural  birth  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  of  the  nations  sprung  from  them,  God  chose  the 
one  and  rejected  the  other,  as  the  inheritors  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  all  the  blessings  connected  with  it,  altogether 
irrespectively  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  either,  and  simply  of 
His  own  sovereign  pleasure ;  so,  previously  to  spiritual  births 
God  grants  or  refuses  [withholds]  the  gift  of  eternal  life, 
altogether  irrespectively  of  antecedent  merit  or  demerit  (the 
truth  being,  as  already  shown,  that  the  merit  is  none^  the 
demei7>  universal). " 
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Ver.  14- — What  shall  we  say  then — as  we  conadcr 
the  preference  of  Isaac  to  Ishmael,  Jacob  to  Esau,  or 
rather  the  truths  illustrated  and  foreshadowed  by  their 
histories,  namely:  (i)  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  religious  privilqp  • 
and  divine  blessings ;  (2)  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  as 
a  nation  and  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  (the  under- 
lying thought  in  vers.  1—5,  and  brought  out  in  ver.  24)  ? 
Is  there  unrighteousness — Le,  injustice,  unfairness^ 
with  God  ?    God  forbid  [Far  be  it !]. 

In  deciding  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  portion  of  the 
Epistle,  two  questions  ought  to  be  kept  distinctly  before 
the  mind :  First,  What  points  did  the  apostle  wish  to  tfvtr- 
throw  t  Secondly,  What  points  did  he  endeavour  to  establish) 
If  the  argument  be  carefully  followed  in  chapters  ix. — xi.,  it  wiH 
be  found  that  the  apostle  deals  with  the  Jewish  question,  and 
seeks  to  remove  the  objection  from  their  minds  that,  because 
they  were  God's  chosen  people,  therefore  they  were  all  entitled 
to  eternal  life,  or,  as  a  nation,  could  never  be  removed  from 
the  i)osition  which  they  had  occupied.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
St.  Paul  takes  a  Jewish  illustration  to  show  that  there  had  been 
a  principle  of  selection,  rejecting  one  and  receiving  another  in 
their  past  history,  and  that  God  was  free  to  bestow  His  divine 
favours  upon  whom  He  chose ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  foretold  the  choice  and  preference  of  the 
Gentiles  for  a  season,  but  in  the  end  a  bright  prospect  awaited 
the  Jews. 

The  drift  of  this  and  the  following  verses  is  to  maintain 
God's  indisputable  right  to  bestow  His  blessings  upon  whom- 
soever He  will,  irrespective  of  every  consideration  of  merit  or 
claim  on  man*s  part. 

Ver,  15. — For  in  proof  of  this  (ver.  14)  He  saith  to 

Moses  (in  the  Scriptures,  our  common  ground  of  appeal), 

I  will  have  (pardoning)  mercy  on  whom  I  ^11  ♦  have 

mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will* 

hBVt  compassiotv  \;E-xodi.  -^woCm,  \^5^-4*,  Qs*L  wraps 
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Himself  up  in  His  absolute  sovereignty,  and  refuses 
either  to  reveal  to  Moses  the  principles  on  which  He 
vouchsafes  forgiving  mercy  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf,  or  to  intimate  the  persons  on 
whom  He  purposed  to  confer  it. 

•  Omit "  will." 

Ver.  16. — So  then — as  the  case  thus  stands  (ver.  1 5) 
— it — 1>.  the  dispensation  of  pardoning  grace  or  the 
bestowment  of  divine  blessings — is  not  (at  the  disposal) 
of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
(quite  the  reverse  of  all  this)  of  God  that  sheweth 
mercy  ^  upon  whom  He  chooses. 

1.  John  i.  13 ;  cf,  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 

"  It "  does  not  refer  to  election,  faith,  repentance,  regener- 
ation, "the  atonement  of  Christ,'*  **the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  but,  as  the  context  suggests  and  requires,  to  "the 
bestowment  of  pardoning  mercy  and  divine  blessings." 

Not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor,  etc — ^This  does  not 
refer  to  Abraham's  wish  for  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  18),  nor  to 
Esau's  running  to  hunt  for  venison  :  it  is  a  general  expression 
to  teach  that  the  selection  of  men  for  the  bestowal  of  God's 
blessings  depends,  not  upon  human  will  or  human  merit,  but 
on  the  mercy  of  God.  Salvation  is  absolutely  the  gift  of  God. 
Once  within  the  circle  of  blessing,  however,  willing,  running, 
and  stirring  are  essentially  necessary  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure,  and  to  secure  the  heavenly  rewards.  "  From  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force  "  (St.  Matt 
xL  12). 

Ver.  17. — God  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  shew 
forgiving  favour  to  any  of  His  sinful  creatures ;  an 
alternative  course  lies  open  to  Him.  For  the  Scripture 
(here  personilied  and  identified  with  its  Am^Yvoi^  ^^VCcv 
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unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same  [very]  purpose  have 
I  raised  [did  I  raise]  thee  up  ^  to  the  throne  or  in  oppo- 
sition, (in  order,  to  wit)  that  I  might  shew  [forth]  my 
power'  in  thee — ix.  in  thy  case — by  delivering  my 
people,  notwithstanding  thy  obstinate  opposition,  and 
that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth  (Exod.  ix.  16). 

1.  Ps.  Ixxv.  6, 7 ;  Prov.  viiL  15 ;  Dan.  il  21,  iv.  17.  %,  Exod. 
XV.  14 — 16 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  la 

For. — There  requires  something  to  be  supplied  betweei 
vers.  16  and  17.  Vaughan  suggests,  ''And  I  fear  not  to 
assert  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  judgment  as  well  as  mercy; 
for  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?"  It  is  perhaps  better  to  sopplf 
the  following  thought :  God  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  siiov 
forgiving  favour  to  any  of  His  sinful  creatures :  no,  an  alter- 
native course  lies  open  to  Him.     (See  y,  Morison  in  loco^ 

Have  I  raised  thee  up. — ^This  does  not  mean  that  God 
brought  Pharaoh  into  existence  as  a  hardened  sinner,  but 
either  (i)  that  he,  being  such  as  God  foreknew  that  he  would 
prove  himself  to  be,  was  in  the  divine  providence  raised  up 
to  the  throne,  and  continued  here,  and  perhaps  roused  to 
opposition ;  or  (2)  that  his  life  was  preserved,  and  he  raised 
from  sickness,  possibly  the  plague  of  the  blains  (Exod.  ix. 
14 — 16). 


Ver.  18. — Therefore  [So  then] — as  statements  in 
vers.  15  and  16  as  well  as  in  ver.  17  are  true  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves— 
hath  He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy  [on 
whom  He  will  He  hath  mercy] — (hence  He  is  not 
bound  to  shew  it  upon  all  Jews),  and  whom  He  will 
He  hardeneth  by  leaving  them  in  righteous  retribution 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  uncounteracted  operation  of 
the  hardening  or  perverting  influences  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.^ 
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The  heart  is  a  figurative  expression,  signifying  the  conscience 
and  the  seat  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  :  and  its  hardening, 
accordingly,  implies  deadness  of  conscience,  sluggishness  and 
obtuseness  of  intellect,  callousness  of  feeling — in  fine,  mental 
and   moral   insensibility  in   regard   to   spiritual   verities  and 
God's  dealings.     Persons  who  are  in  such  a  state  are  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  having  had  poured  upon  them  ''  the  spirit 
of  deep  sleep  "  (Isa.  xxix.  10),  with  their  eyes  and  hearts  shut  so 
"  that  they  cannot  see  "  nor  **  understand  "  (Isa.  xliv.  18),  nor  be 
converted  and  **be  healed"  (Isa.  vi.  9, 10;  cf,  Mark  vi.  52 ;  Luke 
xix.  42 ;  ch.  xi.  25  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14).    This  condition  of  spiritual 
blindness  and  moral  paralysis  is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
unbelieving  and  impenitent  themselves.    Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  before  we  read  of  God's   hardening  his  heart,  we 
read  of  the  monarch  seven  times  hardening  his  own  heart  ^ 
And    in  like  manner  it  was  not   until    every   means    had 
been    exhausted    in  vain  to    reclaim    the    Jews,    that    the 
words  were  uttered,  that   the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace  are  hid  from  their  eyes  (Luke  xix.   42).     It  is  most 
important,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  divine  attributes  and  to 
uphold  human  responsibility,  to  remember  that  hardness  of 
heart  arises,  not  from  a  secret  predestinating  decree,  but  is 
always  a  judicial  act  induced  by  the  previous  wickedness  of 
its  objects.      God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  because   the 
process  occurs  according  to   His   spiritual  laws   and  moral 
arrangements.     "  God  hath,"  remarks  one,  "so  ordained,  hath 
set  things  in  such  a  course,  that,  if  men  continue  in  sin,  they 
shall  be  hardened;  if  they  love   temptations,  they  shall   be 
led  into  them  j  and  if  they  will  needs  play  and  sport  with 
these  serpents,  they  shall  at  last  be  stung  to  death."     It  might 
be  possible,  if  we  were  furnished  with  all  the  data  concerning 
an  unbeliever's  responsibility,  to  calculate  the  precise  point 
when  his  heart  would  become  judicially  hardened  like  Pharaoh's 
with  as  much  certainty  as  we  fix  the  time  of  eclipses.      But,  in 
speaking  of  the  reign  and  operation  of  law,  we  must  be  careful 
not,  like  modem  philosophy,  to  exclude  God  from  His  personal 

•  Exod.  vii.  13,  14,  22,  viii.   15,   19,  32,  ix.    7.     Exod.  vii.  13  should 
be  rendered  simply,  "Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  or  retnained  hard" 
and  in  Exod.  iv.  21,  and  vii.  3,  we  hear  simply  what  God  was  to  do  :  **  I 
will  harden  his  heart." — See  Dr.  Forbes  in  loco^  and  Bp,  Chr,  VVordrojortK, 
Commentary  on  Exodus,  as  to  cited  verses. 
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and  active  agency  in  the  affairs  of  His  creatures.     Whence,  for 
instance,    has    conscience    its  del^ated   authority,  its  nice 
sensibilities    and  delicacy   of  touch?    Whence  arise  "holy 
desires,'*    "  good    counsels,"    and    the    healthy  play  of  the 
emotional  nature  in  regard  especially  to  higher  and  spiritual 
concerns?  We  reply — From  God  directly  and  indirectiy,  im- 
mediately as  well  as  mediately.     Well,  then,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heart  becomes  hardened — the  conscience  seared,  ti»e 
thoughts  sluggish,  and  the  feelings  callous — ^must  we  not  repaid 
this  state  as  the  just  punishment,  coming  directly  as  weU  as 
indirectly,  immediately  as  well  as  mediately,  from  the  Moral 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  as  a  preparation  for  coming  destnicticD? 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  leave  him  alone  "  (Hosea  iv.  17); 
"My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man*'  (Gen.  vi.  6); 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  troubled  him"  (i  Sam.  xvi.  14).     Hence  it  is 
not  only  popular  but   philosophical  language  when  we  read 
that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart 

Ver,  19. — Thou  (referring  to  an  unconverted  Jewish 
caviller)  wilt  say  then  unto  me — as  it  is  the  case  that 
He  hardens  whom  He  wills  (ver.  18),  Why  [then]  doth 
He  yet  (I  should  like  to  know,  as  the  fact  thus  stands) 
find  fault  with  us — us  Jews — us  for  being  in  the  very 
condition  in  which  He  wills  us  to  be }  How  with  reason 
or  justice  can  He  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  [resisteth 
or  can  resist]  His  will  ? 

This  objection  is  one  which  is  raised  in  a  spirit  of  irritation  and 
cavil.  It  amounts  to  this  : — ^Why  does  God  find  fault  with  one 
who  is  hardened  and  made  to  subserve  His  purposes,  since  il 
is  His  will  that  this  should  be  the  case — yes.  His  will  which 
none  can  resist  ?  If  a  man  is  in  a  position  from  which  he  can- 
not extricate  himself,  how  can  he  be  the  subject  of  blame  ?  The 
fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  man  was  not 
hardened  by  God  until  he  had  hardened  himself.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  gone  beyond  a  certain  point  that  the  process  of 
hardening  on  the  d\v\ne  side  commenced.  He  was  answerable 
for  his  previous  neft\ecX  oi  Tci^^xi'&,\c»^^\>SS.  ^sA  O^tinatc  resist- 
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ance  to  God's  providential  dealings  and  grace.  All  ground  of 
objection  is  thus  removed  from  such  a  Pharaoh-like  character. 
In  the  following  verses,  the  apostle,  however,  does  not  so  much 
expose  thefaHacy  of  this  objection  as  he  reproves  the  spirit  of  the 
objector.  The  reason  why  he  adopts  the  latter  method  is  no 
doubt  because  he  is  reasoning  with  a  ^ew — with  one  who 
admits  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  who  only 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  because 
he  sees  this  case  is  being  tinned  round  skilfully  against  himself. 
Consequently  the  apostle  considers  the  objection  sufficiently 
met  by  showing  that  it  is  (i)  presumptuous  in  the  creature  to 
question  at  all  the  dealings  of  God ;  (2)  that  God  carries  on 
the  hardening  process  for  benevolent  designs.  He  does  not 
harden  until  the  man  hardens  himself,  but,  when  He  hardens. 
He  causes  good  to  result,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  mercy 
being  shown  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  taking  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  election  arises 
from  a  roist^e  altogether  as  to  the  relation  between  God 
and   ourselves  as  sinners  (see  iMtroductory  note,  pp.  291, 

«92). 

Ver,  20. — Nay  but  [Yea,  rather] — another  query  you 
should  substitute  for  your  two  former  ones,  even  this, 
O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  and 
deniest  His  right  to  harden  whom  He  will  (ver.  18)  ? 
Shall  the  thing  formed*  [fashioned] — i,e,  moulded  in  a 
given  and  permanent  shape  as  a  piece  of  earthenware 
by  the  hand  of  the  potter — say  to  Him  that  formed  it, 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  in  my  present  form  ?  ^ 

a  ir\diriui.    1,  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9 ;  Jer.  xviii.  3 — 6. 

There  is  an  infinite  gulf  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
The  highest  archangel  dare  not  argue  or  remonstrate  with  his 
Maker,  and  how  much  less  man — the  lowest  in  the  class  of 
intelligent  creatures,  limited  in  knowledge,  and  degraded  by 
sin  I  Well  may  the  apostle  ask,  "  Who  art  thow,  O  Taaca> "" 
How  intense  thy  folly,  presuTni^Uor^^  ineverencej. 
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As  if  upon  a  fiill-pfoportiao'd  dome; 
On  swelling  oofamms  heaved,  the  pride  of  nit, 
A  critic  fl  j,  whose  feeble  rxj  sfute  ^ireads 
An  indi  aroond,  with  blind  piesumption  bold* 
ShookL  dare  to  tax  the  stractnie  of  tne  whole ! 

— Tkawtum,    The  Seasons,  Svmmcr,  IL  324—3281 

Yea,  rather. — ^This  expression  is  meant  as  a  mond  died 
to  the  caviller.  The  apostle  declines  to  discuss  the  point  raised, 
as  it  is  out  of  place  and  irrelevant  He  moves,  so  to  speak, 
the  previous  question.  The  objector  needs  to  be  remmded 
who  he  is,  and  how  unfit  he  is  to  enter  upon  such  questioning 
respecting  the  divine  procedure  (see  Ps.  czzxi.).  The  objco 
tor's  heart  rather  than  his  head  is  at  £uilt«  He  needs  mrd 
rather  than  intelUdtial  treatment. 

Ver.  21.— [Or»  (to  put  the  same  thought  under  a 
slightly  altered  aspect)]  Hath  not  the  potter — U.  God 
—power — ue.  rightful  and  absolute  authority— over  the 
clay— />.  His  intelligent  creatures  during  their  state  of 
probation  for  eternal  destinies,  of  the  same  lump— /.il 
the  mixed  mass  of  mankind  whom  His  hands  have  been 
preparing  for  ulterior  purposes — to  make  one  vessel— 
i>.  one  individual  who  is  led  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
embrace  His  offers  of  mercy — unto  honour — /^.  ulti- 
mate glorification,  and  another — j>.  another  who,  left 
to  himself,  continues  in  his  sinful  course — unto  dis- 
honour ' — />.  perdition  ? 

a  %    1.  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

This  verse  is  an  echo,  not  a  quotation,  from  Isa.  xxix.  16,  or 
Jcr.  xviii.  4 — 6  :  the  failing  to  remember  this  has  led  Jas.  Mo- 
rison  luul  l)r.  Forbes  to  argue  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
was  through  some  fault  or  defect  in  themselves,  and  not,  as  is 
here  clettny  the  line  of  the  apostle^s  reasoning,  because  God 
had  I  asscif  them  by  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign  wilL  It 
\t  the  divine  and  not  the  human  side  of  redempiion  which  is 
here  under  consiOienAi'Mu 
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"  It  is  in  parts  of  Scripture  like  this  that  we  must  be  especially 
careful  not  to  fall  short  of  what  is  written — not  to  allow  of  any 
compromise  of  the  plain  and  awful  words  of  God's  Spirit,  for 
the  sake  of  a  caution  which  He  Himself  does  not  teach  us.'' 
—Aiford. 

Ver.  22. — [But*  (not  further  to  follow  out  this  line  of 
thought)]  What  ground  for  Jewish  cavil  or  complaint 
if — as  the  case  stands — God,  willing — Le.  although 
wishful — to  shew  [forth]  His  wrath  against  unbelievers, 
and  to  make  His  divine  and  sovereign  power  in  the 
way  of  punishment  known  to  the  universe  of  intelligent 
creatures,  endured — ijt,  yet  permitted  to  continue  a 
little  longer  on  earth — with  [in  (the  exercise  of)]  much 
longsufTering  the  *  vessels  of—i,e.  to  receive  or  which 
are  destined  to  be  the  objects  of — wrath  fitted  to  [for] 
destruction — i.e.  rendered  by  God,  in  consequence  of 
persistent  unbelief,  judicially  insensible  to  their  doom 
and  danger,  and  so  unfit  for  anything  but  eternal 
destruction : 

a«€.    ♦Omit  "the.'' 

The  apostle  now  shows  that  God  acts  in  conformity  with  His 
divine  perfections  in  hardening  the  Pharaoh-like  Jews  of  his 
own  day.  God  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  He  overrules  events 
so  that  the  very  impenitence  of  the  Jews  was  made  the  occasion 
of  manifesting  His  power  and  wrath  in  their  doom,  and  of  ex- 
hibiting His  longsuffering  to  lead  them  to  repentance  (ver.  22)  as 
well  as  of  opening  up  a  channel  for  the  exuberant  outflow  of  His 
mercy  to  the  Gentiles,  thereby  declaring  the  riches  of  His  glory 
(ver.  23). 

Endured. — "  God  does  not  form  for  destruction  these  7W- 
sels  of  wrath :  that  is  their  own  work.  Rather,  He  endures 
them,  and  that  with  much  longsuffering.  His  sovereignty  is 
shown,  not  in  causing  but  in  punishing  (and  still  more  in 
deferring  the  punishment  of)  evil.'' —  Vaughan, 

Fitted  for  destruction. — "How  fitted?  doubtless  by 
their  own  sin,  or  it  may  mean,  fitted,  prepared  for  i^viTixstov^xiX. 
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by  God,  but  on  account  of  their  own  sin.  The  whole  cause 
why  men  are  excluded  from  life  resteth  altogether  with  tfaem- 
selv  es." — Hooker, 

All  good  originates  from  God, 

All  evil  originates  from  the  creature. 

Election  originates  in  the  fr^e  grace  of  God, 

Reprobation  originates  in  the  free-will  of  man. 

To  God  belongs  the  whole  glory  of  the  salvation  of  the  Elect, 

To  man  belongs  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  ruin  of  the  r^robtfte. 

Ver.  23. — And  (endures  them,  too,)  that  He  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  ^ — 1>.  the  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  His  own  perfections  (viz..  His 
goodness,  grace,  mercy,  wisdom,  omnipotence) — on 
[towards,  with  regard  to]  the*  vessels  of — i.e.  to  receive* 
or  which  are  the  objects  of — mercy,  which  He  had 
afore  prepared'  unto  [before  prepared  for]  glory— w. 
the  full  and  eternal  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

1.  Cf.  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  8,  iii.  8.  ♦  Omit  « the."  2.  2  Cor.  v.  5  ;  CoL 
i.  12. 

There  Ls  almost  a  shipwreck  of  the  grammar  in  vers.  22  to 
24,  owing  to  the  intensity  and  rush  of  the  aposde^s  feelings. 
He  falls  prostrate,  as  it  were,  before  the  heavenly  vision,  and  is 
dazzled  by  the  glory  of  his  theme. 

The  point  in  this  verse  is  to  show  that  God  "  endured  and 
spared,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of  such  longsuffering  towards  them^ 
but  also  with  the  purpose  of  making  known,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  forbearance,  the  fulness  of  His  glorious  perfection 
upon  such  as  are  objects  of  His  mercy,  whom  He  had  before 
prepared  as  a  potter  a  vessel,  and  enabled  for  eternal  glory." 
— Meyer. 

Ver,  24. — Even  us,  whom  He  hath  called*^  [of  which 
kind  (of  vessels)  He  also  (as  well  as  preparing)  called 
us],  not  of  [from,  among]  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
[from,  among]  the  Gentiles  ?' 

a  ovi  mX  UaKiiTiv  T\^u    V  CK  vliu  ^p.    2.  Acts  xv.  14. 
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The  first  clause  may  be  rendered  (i)  **  As  such  {i,e,  vessels 
of  mercy),  He  also  (besides  preparing)  called  us  "  {Riddle) ; 
or  (2),  "Whom  He  also  called,  even  ms'' {Aiford),  "Even 
persons  whom  He  also  (in  due  time)  called,  even  us." —  Vaughan. 

The  second  clause  shows  that  God's  vessels  of  mercy  are 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews.  This 
point  he  proves  by  showing  from  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
that,  I  St,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  announced ;  2nd,  the  reject- 
ing of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  eventual  salvation  of  a  mere 
remnant,  is  foretold. 

Ver,  25. — As  He  saith  also  in  (the  book  of)  Osee, 
as  well  as  now  by  His  apostle,  I  will  call  them  my 
people — i,e.  Ammi,  which  were  not  my  people — i,e. 
Lo-Ammi ;  and  her  beloved — i£,  Ruhamah,  which 
ivas  not  beloved — i.e.  Lo-Ruhamah  [Hosea  1. 6,  ii.  i,  23]. 

As  this  prophecy  (vers.  25,  26)  was  spoken  by  Hosea  of  the 
idolatrous  ten  tribes^  how  is  its  quotation  apposite  to  the  matter 
in  hand — viz.^  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  covenant 
blessings  ?    The  following  replies  may  be  made : — 

1.  It  was  produced  by  way  of  adaptation^  not  of  proof. 
The  language  which  describes  the  restoration  of  the  captive  and 
outcast  Israelites  is  descriptive  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  As 
with  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser,  so  it  is  now 
with  the  Gentiles.  Similar — nay,  the  same — terms  may  be 
employed  in  speaking  of  either  events.  This  is  not  so  satis- 
factory or  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  argument,  or  in 
keeping  with  the  apostle's  style,  and  his  use  here  of  /ecu  (also),  as 
the  next  two  explanations  : — 

2.  It  is  cited  as  an  analogous  case.  The  principle  underlying 
the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  receiving  of  the  Gentiles  is  the 
same.  In  both  instances  it  is  the  receiving  as  His  people  those 
who  were  formerly  not  His  people.  The  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  Gentiles  were  identical,  as 
the  former  by  their  idolatry  had  forfeited  their  place  and  posi- 
tion, sunk  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  and  become  denationalized 
and  unchurched.  Their  restoration  was  on  the  footing  not  o( 
Jews  so  much  as  of  those  who  had  forfeited  their  privileges,  axvd 
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become  as  it  were  Gentiles.  Their  admmion  was  pnctiafiy 
the  opening  the  door  to  the  Gentilei.  *'  Israel,*  as  Alfoid 
writes,  *'  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  things,  was  die  propheik 
mirror  in  which  God  foreshewed  on  a  small  scale  His  fiitnre 
dealings  with  mankind." 

3.  It  is  given  as  a  direct  proof.  ''Those  prcdictiotis  whidi  in 
their  first  meaning  spoke  of  the  reooreiy  and  recoodliatioii  of 
the  national  Israel  had  a  further  and  yet  more  literal  fblfilnieDt 
(St.  Paul  says)  in  the  first  introduction  into  God's  Chordi  d 
those  Gentiles  who  were  once  aliens  and  outcasts  altogedier. 
Compare  Gal  iv.  27,  where  the  same  remark  is  appropriate."— 
Vaughan. 

Ver.  26. — And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the 
place — f>.  in  all  heathen  lands — ^where  it  was  said 
unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people ;  there  shall  they 
be  called  the   children  of  the  living  God  [Hosea 

L  10]. 

With  Hosea  i.  6,  iL  i,  23,  quoted  in  the  previous  verse,  is 
here  interwoven  Hosea  L  10. 

In  the  place  where — there. — This  denotes  not  Palestine, 
whither  the  outcasts  were  to  return,  nor  the  country  to  which 
they  were  exiled,  but  generally  the  place  where  they  might  be 
sojourning  at  the  time  of  their  recovery  and  reconciliation. 
"  There  *'  (^ct)  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  nor  lxx.,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  the  apostle  in  order  **  to  give  greater  emphaas  to 
the  gracious  change  here  announced  from  divine  exdusicm  to 
divine  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God." — D, 
Brown, 

Ver.  27. — But  (to  come  to  another  prophet,  and  one, 
too,  who  regards  this  subject  from  its  other  or  Jewish 
side)  Esaias  also*  crieth  concerning  Israel,  Though 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  a  [the]  remnant — j>.  the  reimiant  in 
Isa.  X.  20,  2r,  the  vessels  of  mercy — shall  be  saved 
(Isa.  X.  22,  23) : 
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Crieth. — ^This  is  a  Jewish  fonn  of  citation ;  it  intimates  the 
stirring,  solemn,  public,  authoritative,  appealing,  earnest  manner 
of  the  prophet's  delivery  of  his  message.  This  prophecy  is  to 
prove  the  apostie's  second  point,  not  that  the  Gentiles  are  to 
be  partakers  of  covenant-blessings,  but  that  the  mass  of  Israel 
Ls  to  be  for  a  while  rejected.  The  words  of  Isaiah  refer  to  the 
small  number  who  returned  of  the  exiled  Jews,  which  event  is 
iDalogous  to  the  present  remnant  brought  into  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Ver.  28. — I  speak  of  the  salvation  of  the  remnant 
only,  not  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people :  a  very  dif- 
ferent destiny  is  theirs.  For  He  will  finish  [accom- 
plish] the  work  [the  word  (of  threatening)],  and  cut  it 
short  [quickly  fulfil  it]  in  righteousness — ;>.  in  right- 
eous vengeance :  I  say  so  because  a  short  work  [a 
quickly-fulfilled  word  of  threatening]  will  the  Lord 
make  [effect]  upon  the  earth  [Isa.  xxviii.  22]. 

On  the  whole,  the  fuller  reading  of  the  A.  V.  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott,  viz,^ 
'*  For  the  Lord  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short  upon  the 
earth."  The  Hebrew  version  is :  **  The  consumption  decreed 
shcUI  overflow  with  righteousness.  For  the  Lord  God  of  hosts 
shall  make  a  consumption^  even  determined^  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
land*^  (Isa.  x.  22,  23).  The  lxx.  renders  ver.  23,  ^^  He  who 
has  determined  the  settlement  (the  same  as  the  final  judgment)  is 
the  same  who  limits  it^  cuts  it  short  in  righteousness  ;  so  that  a 
remnant  can  be  left  from  the  destruction,^^  St.  Paul  follows  the 
ijcx.  rather  than  the  Hebrew  :  **  For  He  is  finishing  the  word, 
and  cutting  it  short  in  righteousness  ;  because  a  short  word  will 
the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth,^*  (See  exposition.)  St.  Paul 
"preserves  the  spirit  of  Isaiah's  language  most  fully,  and 
actually  conveys  to  the  reader's  mind  a  clearer  sense  than  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  do.  Hence  he  used  the 
ucx.,  and  (as  all  authors  do)  inserted  such  unimportant  words 
as  would  make  its  language  conform  to  the  use  for  which  he 
designed  it ' ' — Riddle. 
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Word  (Xoyw). —  Not  to  be  rendered  **work,"  or  cren 
"decree,"  but  "word,"  i.e.  of  promise  to  the  remnant,  or 
threatening  to  the  mass.  The  latter  is  adopted  in  the  exposition. 
Alford  inclines  to  the  former :  *'  The  certainty  of  the  sivttioa 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  seeing  that  now,  as  then.  He,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day,  will  swiftly  accomi^ 
His  prophetic  word  in  righteousness." 

Ver,  29. — And  (as  further  proof  that  a  remnant  only 
is  to  be  saved)  as  Esaias  said  [hath  said]  before— tz 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  writings  (so  may  I  now  say), 
Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed^ 
f>.  a  little  remnant  like  the  residuum  of  com  which  the 
husbandman  leaves  for  his  seed-corn,  and  out  of  which 
new  crops  are  to  arise,  we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and 
been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha  [Isa.  L  9]. 

a  For   the    Heb.    Tvy    s  residuum,  a   remnant    (for   a  teh 

planting). 

Ver.  30. — What  shall  we  say  respecting  the  ex- 
planation of  Israel's  failure  and  rejection  then  on  a  review 
of  the  foregoing  principles  and  facts  (vers.  24 — 29)? 
(WTiy  this)  That  the  Gentiles,  which  followed  not 
[were  not  pursuing]  after  righteousness  (viewed  in  this 
verse  without  special  reference  to  the  Christian  stand- 
point), have*  attained  to  righteousness,  even  the 
righteousness  which  is  of — />.  attainable  by — faith.' 

*  Omit  "  have."  a  dc  implies  the  righteousness,  I  mean  not  by 
works,  but  by  faith. 

From  the  divine  aspect  of  salvation  the  apostle  passes  to  the 
human.  He  leaves  the  objective  divine  ground  of  predestination 
for  its  subjective  and  human  cause — viz,^j€U*Uh  unbduf  and 
ffnrrsity. 

The  failure  and  rejection  of  the  Jews  lay  at  their  own  doors. 
**  This  mode  of  view,  which  is  carried  out  further  in  ch.  x., 
so]\*es  in  part  the  enVgcaaw  ol  >^^  '^x^sx^iMa^  discussion ;  yci  il 
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cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  divine  predestination,  there  ever 
remains  an  obscure  background,  which  reason  is  not  in  a  con* 
dition  to  fully  comprehend,  and  should  humbly  adore." — Peter 
Schaff. 

Gentiles. — "  There  were  in  the  apostle's  time,  and  previous 
to  it,  devout  Gentiles  not  a  few,  who  were  attached  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  who  sought  very  earnestly  to  attain  to  saving 
righteousness.  [See  Acts  xvii.  4,  12,  and  consider  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  etc.].  There  might 
also  be  other  Gentiles,  ignorant  of  Judaism,  but  instructed 
partly  by  traditional  revelations  (such  as  might  be  handed  down 
from  Noah,  Melchisedec,  Job,  the  Jews  in  ^gypt  and  Babylon), 
and  partly  by  those  universal  preachers  whose  sound  has  gone 
out  into  all  the  earth  (Ps.  xix.  4),  and  by  whose  words 
*God  witnesseth'  to  all  nations  (Acts  xiv.  16,  17).  The 
apostle,  however,  though  having  such  Gentiles  as  these  dis- 
tinctly in  his  eye,  yet,  in  the  reference  of  the  clause  before  us, 
goes  beyond  them  to  those  others  who  had  given  themselves  up 
to  the  full  influence  of  heathenism,  and  who  had  been  distin- 
guished for  that  indescribably  fearful  carelessness  about  saving 
righteousness,  which  is  the  melancholy  characteristic  of  almost 
all  Bible-less  persons." — Jets.  Morison. 

Were  not  pursuing  after  righteousness. — ^The  Greeks 
pursued  after  ideality  and  wisdom,  the  Romans  after  a  perfect 
state  organization  and  political  power;  but  neither  after 
righteousness. 

Ver.   31. — But    Israel,    which  followed   [pursued] 

after  the  law  of — i£,  which  points  to  and  prescribes — 

righteousness  as  its  aim  and  end,  hath  not  attained 

to  [arrived  not  at — ue,  fell  short  of]  the  [(such)  a]  law 

of  righteousness* — i,e,  failed  to  realize  its  standard  and 

to  receive  its  proffered  rewards. 

•  Omit "  of  righteousness.'* 

Laiv  of  righteousness. — ^Various  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  voyuQv  SiKaioavvri^.  It  does  not  signify  (i)  **  the 
method  of  justification  **  (Stuart\  nor  (2)  **the  righteousness  of 
the  Mosaic  law  "(C^ryx.);  (3)  nor  yet  **the  ideal  law  of  righteous- 
ness "  {MeyeTt  Fritz.^  ThoL) — ue,  "  a  law  which  should  ^w^ 
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righteousness  '*  ( Vanghan) ;  but  (4)  *'  the  righteousness  which  is 
a  law — i,e.  the  righteousness  which  is  imperatively  presaibed 
by  God;  the  obligatory  righteousness — i.e,  the  righteousness 
without  which  no  sinner  can  finally  be  saved,  and  by  means  oC 
which  every  sinner  may  be  saved,  and  is  bound  to  be  saved** 
( y,  Morison);  or,  better  still  (5),  "the  prescribed  norm  of  apparent 
righteousness  "  {A//ord) ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  prescribed  and 
authoritative  standard  of  righteousness.  The  Gentiles  had  no 
such  law ;  the  Jews  had  been  provided  with  such  in  the  0.  T^ 
Scriptures. 

Ver,  32. — Wherefore  did  they  fail  ?  Because  they 
sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  worics  of 
the  law  [as  if  by  works].  Such  is  the  case — For  they 
stumbled  at  that  stumblingstone  [the  stone  of  stum- 
bling—x;/^.,  Christ]; 

Not  by  faith — but  by  works.  — There  are  twoconceivablci 
and  only  two,  roads  by  which  salvation  can  be  sought  The 
one  is  that  of  "works,"  and  the  other  of  "faith;**  but  tot 
sinful  race  that  of  works  is  useless  to  pursue.  None  can  read 
salvation  along  this  path,  strive  as  earnestly  as  they  may.  It 
is  a  wrong  road,  and  the  sooner  it  be  abandoned,  and  the  road 
of  faith  entered,  the  better.  The  Jews  would  not  thus  act ;  and 
alas  I  they  have  had  only  too  many  representatives  in  every  age 

Stumbled. — "Some  think  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
error  of  the  drivers  in  Greek  chariot-races  in  striking  the  pillar 
((TTijXw)  round  which  they  were  to  turn"  (see  SopA,  £Mt 
730  f.)-—  Webster  and  Wiikinsan. 

Ver.  33. — Such  is  the  Messiah's  designation.  As  it  is 
written,  Behold,  I — i.e,  I,  Jehovah — prophetically  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumblingstone  [the  stone  of  stumbling] 
and  rock  of  offence—/.^,  the  very  great  stone  by 
striking  against  which  they  will  entrap  themselves  in 
ruin  [Isa.  viii.  14] :  and — ^to  follow  this  subject  up  on 
its  brighter  side — wYio^oe-^i^T  ^^a  l^a  who"!  bdicvcth  on 
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Him  shall  not  be  ashamed  [put  to  shame]  by  being 
iisappointed  in  the  expectation  of  salvation  [Isa. 
Kxviii.  16]. 

This  text  is  a  free  citation  from  Isaiah's  declaration  of  laying  in 
Zion  a  comer  stone.  The  prophet  says,  "  He  that  believeth 
ihall  not  make  haste.*'  In  the  one  there  is  no  haste,  no  com- 
motion, no  perturbation ;  there  is  confidence  in  the  foundation 
aind  stability  in  the  superstructure.  In  the  other  there  is  no 
mortification,  no  abasement,  no  sense  of  misplaced  confidence. 
The  nature  of  faith  is  to  assure.  "  Travellers  know  the  perils 
that  beset  ocean  navigation,  yet  go  calmly  on  board  the  steamer, 
sleep  through  dark  nights,  when  wind  and  waves  are  high. 
Commercial  and  financial  contingencies  are  known :  yet  men 
make  investments,  trust  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  others, 
and  dismiss  care.  We  know  how  suddenly  war  may  come,  but 
we  trust  our  generals.  Faith,  as  a  Divine  object  and  a  Divine 
influence,  becomes  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  The  great  facts  of  our  faith  are 
the  Saviour  and  His  salvation.  We  never  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Saviour.  Faith  rests  upon  authority,  as  does  every  axiom 
and  scientific  truth.  Its  foundations  need  inspection ;  its  prin- 
ciples may  be  tested.  Jesus  demands  our  confidence.  Nearly 
2000  years  have  shown  that  they  who  trust  in  Him  shall  never 
be  confoimded  or  suffer  shame.  Time  has  dissipated  many 
popular  idols,  set  aside  legends  and  traditions,  turned  its  mag- 
nifying-glass  upon  Jesus,  analyzed  His  character,  scrutinized 
His  religious  career,  and,  after  ages  of  criticism,  Jesus  stands 
among  men  peerless ;  alone,  yet  wondrously  human,  and  we  cry 
*  Fxce  Homo  !  *  Above  principalities  and  powers,  above  all 
creatures,  and  we  cry  *  Ecce  Deus !  *  As  our  Saviour,  He  is 
tender;  exalted,  but  lowly.  He  is  our  Redeemer  and  Lord, 
and  we  may  cry,  *  Ecce  Deus  Homo!'"  (7!  M.  Eddy, 
D.D,,  "The  Christian  Worid  Pulpit,"  No.  151,  Vol.  vi.) 
**  This  quotation  combines  two  passages.  In  Isa.  xxviii. 
16  the  prophet  reproves  those  who  sought  to  make  a 
league  with  Egypt  against  the  Assyrians,  and  counsels  them 
that  God  had  laid  a  surer  foundation  for  His  Church  than  any 
such  confederacy.  This  prophecy  is  interpreted  of  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  XXL   42;  Acts  iv.  11  ]  i  Peter  ii.  6.      In  Isa,  Vm,  \/v. 
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the  people  are  exhorted  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  combinatkm 
between  Syria  and  Ephraim.  To  those  who  trusted  in  Him, 
the  Lord  would  be  a  refuge ;  to  all  others  a  rock  of  offence.*— 
Webster  and  Wilkinson. 

Riddle  writes :  "  Paul  there  combines  ^isa.  xxviii.  16,  and 
viii.  14  in  one,  varying,  to  suit  his  purpose,  both  fix)m  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  lxx.  There  is  no  variation  in  thought, 
except  that  the  apostle  gives  it  as  his  exegesis,  that  the  stone 
of  stumbling  of  the  one  passage  is  '  the  comer  stone  elect,* 
etc.,  of  the  other  (cf,  i  Peter  iL  6 — 8)." 

Believeth. — ^Unbelief  is  the  CEdipus  word  that  unriddks 
not  "  the  entire  reputed  *  enigma ' "  as  Jas.  Morison  remaiks^ 
"but  the  reputed  enigma  on  its  human  side.** 

Shall  not  be  ashamed. — ov  ia\  KoxaurjnfvB^  gi^cs  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  rendered,  "shall  notMoiir 
haste,'*  i.e.  look  out  for  other  helps,  nor  be  ashamed  of  trusting 
to  this;  "shall  rest  himself  contented  with  his  all-suffidot 
means  of  comfort  and  salvation.*' — Bjf.  HalL 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  I. — Brethren,  my  heart's  desire*  and  prayer 
to  God  for  Israel  [on  their  behalf]  is,  that  they  might 
be  saved  ^  [for  their  salvation]. 

a  h  ^^  fif^KUh  no  corresponding  de,  but  the  antithesis  is  con- 
tained in  the  judgment  passed  (vers.  2,  3).  But  there  is  an  obstacle 
to  their  salvation  and  to  the  success  of  my  prayer,  z//>.,  Jewish 
ignorance  and  self-righteousness.  1.  Matt  v.  44  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34 ; 
Acts  vii.  60. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  the  apostle  knew  that  Israel  as  a  nation 
would  be  rejected  (Matt,  xxiii.  38;  ch.  xL  25,  28,  32),  how 
came  he  to  offer  up  this  petition  ?  Firstly ^  it  may  be  replied 
that  God's  threatenings  are  conditional  (Jer.  xviii.  7 — 10).  The 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
accomplishment  of  Paul's  desire  and  prayer,  was  not  the  divine 
decree,  but  the  ignorance  and  self-righteousness  of  his  country- 
men (vers.  2,3).  Secondly^  though  all  Israel  would  not  believe, 
yet  there  would  alwa)rs  be  a  remnant  according  to  grace,  and 
their  salvation  was  no  doubt  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful 

That  they  might  be  saved. — The  chief  point,  as  one 
remarked  on  his  deathbed,  **  is  not  theology,  not  controversy, 
but  to  save  souls."  Brainerd  seemed  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  apostle  when  he  remarked,  **  I  cared  not  where  or  how  I 
lived,  or  what  hardships  I  went  through,  so  that  I  could  but 
gain  souls  to  Christ.  While  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamed  of  these 
things ;  and  when  I  waked,  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  this 
great  work.  All  my  desire  was  fox  the  conversion  ot  tlie\ita.\)!a.^i^ 
and  all  my  hope  was  in  God," 
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Ver.  2. — There  is  need,  and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
agement, for  such  a  prayer.  For  I  bear  them  reco*^ 
[witness]  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  [for]  God— 1>.  for 
His  worship  and  His  word,  but  not  according  to— <>. 
in  conformity  with,  and  regulated  by — knowledge^— 
i.e.  a  full  and  requisite  apprehension  of  the  divinely- 
appointed  method  of  acceptance. 

1.  I  Tim.  i.  13. 

For. — The  zeal  of  the  Jews  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
apostle's  desire  and  prayer  for  their  salvation.  2^1,  besides 
being  something  to  gain  our  good-will  for  its  possessors,  wss 
especialFy  requisite  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  "  Whoever 
regards  the  early  history  of  Christianity,"  wrote  Sir  B.  Lytton, 
**  will  perceive  how  necessary  to  its  triumphs  was  that  fierce 
spirit  of  zeal  which,  fearing  no  danger,  accepting  no  com- 
promise, inspired  its  champions  and  sustained  its  martyrs.'* 
Paul,  too,  must  have  felt  special  interest  in  his  zealous  country- 
men, as  he  himself  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  real, 
both  before  as  well  as  after  his  conversion. 

Zeal  according  to  knowledge. — Their  "  zeal  was  wrong 
as  to  its  object,  and  in  consequence  wrong  in  its  moral  qualities. 
Zeal,  when  rightly  directed,  however  ardent,  is  humble  and 
amiable.  When  its  object  is  evil,  it  is  proud,  censorious,  and 
cruel.  Hence  the  importance  of  its  being  properly  guided,  not 
merely  to  prevent  the  waste  of  feeling  and  effort,  but  princi- 
pally to  prevent  its  evil  effects  on  ourselves  and  others.** 

**The  Jews  had  yvwo-t?  (knowledge);  what  they  lacked  was 
€7rtyv<i><ri5,  correct  knowledge  and  appreciation.  The  Jews 
were  zealous  about  their  law,  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  merit.  How  naturally  would  a 
zeal  for  such  objects  make  men  place  religion  in  the  observance 
of  external  rites ;  and  be  connected  with  pride,  censoriousness, 
and  a  persecuting  spirit!"  {Hodge.)  "Religious  fanaticism, 
we  infer  from  this  passage,  is  preferable  to  religious  indif- 
ferentism.  There  is  something  to  hope  for,  a  ground  for  good- 
will, where  there  is  earnestness*'  {Riddle),  Hannah  More  well 
observes  that  "  it  may  \ie  ^v^  ol  x^^^xftaTv^xJw^  virtues,  as  of 
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aemory  among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never  made 
great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made  himself  conspicuously 
Teat  where  it  has  been  wanting."  The  fault  in  our  day 
sually  lies  on  the  other  side.  The  Jews  had  more  zeal  than 
nowledge ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  more  knowledge  than 
eal.  Still  we  must  not  fail  to  be  thankful  for  the  religious 
amestness  and  activity  of  the  present  age. 

Ver.  3. — "Not  according  to  knowledge,"  I  say. 
'*or  they  being  ignorant  oi—ue.  wilfully  ignoring^ — 
the  revelation  oQ  God's  righteousness*  (furnished 
or  us  in  Christ),  and  going  about  [seeking,  striving] 
o  establish*' — ue,  to  set  up  as  a  sufficient  title  for 
livine  acceptance — their  own  (personal)  righteous- 
ness,^ have  not  submitted  themselves  (by  the  act  of 
aith)  unto  the  righteousness  of  God* — which,  being 
n  imperative  necessity  for  divine  acceptance,  is  here 
iewed  as  claiming  our  immediate  and  absolute  re- 
eption. 

1.  John  iii.  19,  v.  40  ;  Acts  xicviii.  24 — 27.  2.  John  xii,  37 — 40. 
,  (TT^oi.  3.  Phil.  iii.  9.  4u  Luke  xvi.  15  ;  (/^  Job  xlii.  6;  Isa. 
L  5,  Ixiv.  6.    5.  I  John  iii.  23. 

Being    ignorant.  —  This    implies    a    guilty    ignorance. 

People  are  not  always  blamable  for  not  seeing,  but  are  blam- 
ble  for  not  looking  "  {Dr,  Chalmers) ;  or,  as  Dr.  South  ex- 
resses  the  same  truth, ''  In  the  midst  of  light  to  have  darkness ; 
>r  an  Israel  to  have  an  Egypt  in  a  Goshen,  this  is  highly 
rovoking,  and  may  justly  cause  God  to  lay  hold  on  vengeance." 

Submitted  themselves. — Faith  is  a  submission  of  the 
aind  to  God's  revelation  of  things  in  themselves  above  compre- 
ension,  or  which  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  unaided 
eason,  and  involves  a  submission  of  the  wUl^  as  we  have  to 
enounce  self  in  every  form  in  order  to  accept  God's  mercies  in 
*hrist. 

The  righteousness  of  God. — The  Jews  sought,  by  a 
brict  and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  outward  iVvmgs  ol  >i^t\a.^  > 

21 
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to  set  up  a  righteousness  of  a  personal  character — a  righteous- 
ness self-wrought,  as  a  sufficient  title  for  heaven — and  refused  to 
submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ,  which,  being  the 
one  imperative  necessity  for  divine  acceptance,  claimed  man's 

immediate  and  absolute  reception. 

• 

Ver.  4. — Wilfully  ignoring,  I  say,  God's  righteousness; 
refusing,  I  say,  submission  to  God's  righteousness :  and 
all  this  without  excuse.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law^  (as  He  is  the  Object  to  whom  the  law  as  a  school- 
master leads)  for — Le,  in  the  place  of — righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth. 

1.  GaL  iii.  24  ;  CoL  ii.  17  ;  Heb.  ix.  9. 

End  of  the  law. — Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the  end  of 
the  law — I,  as  He  accomplishes  its  original  design,  which  is 
to  make  men  righteous  [C/irys.,  S/uart) ;  2,  as  He  fulfils  its 
symbolic  requirements  {Theodoref,  Caiv.y  Grot.)\  3,  as  He  is 
the  Object  to  whom  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster  leads  {Alf.^ 
Ewbank) ;  4,  as  He  is  the  termination  of  the  law,  viewed  in 
its  outward  and  formal  exhibition  as  a  covenant,  and  in  its 
connexion  with  a  provisional  method  of  discipline  and  atone- 
ment {Augustine^  Luther^  Tholuck^  Meyer,  Hodge),  On  the 
whole,  the  third  view  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  passage.  ''  Had  they  only  used  the  law,  instead  of 
abusing  it,  it  would  have  been  their  best  preparation  for  the 
SaviouPs  advent  For,  indeed,  by  reason  of  man's  natural 
weakness,  it  was  always  powerless  to  justify.  It  was  never 
intended  to  make  the  sinner  righteous  before  God ;  but  rather 
to  impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of  his  sinfulness,  and  to  awaken 
in  his  heart  earnest  longings  for  some  powerful  deliverer.  Thus 
used,  it  would  have  ensured  the  reception  of  the  Messiah  by 
those  who  now  reject  Him.  Striving  to  attain  to  real  holiness, 
and  increasingly  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  becoming  holy 
by  an  imperfect  obedience  to  the  law's  requirements,  they 
would  gladly  have  recognized  the  Saviour  as  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness." — Ewbank. 

y^^    j^ — ^»«To  every  oxve  >Jcv^\.  \i^\^^\!c^"  (yer.  4),  I 
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say,  in  contradistinction  to  doers  of  acts.  For  Moses  ^ 
describeth — ue.  lays  the  law  down  respecting — the 
righteousness  which  is  of—i.e.  obtained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of— the  law,  (saying)  That  the  man  which  doeth 
those  things  [has  done  them — i,e.  its  requirements] 
shall  live — i,e,  have  earthly  felicity  in  Canaan  and  a 
better  life  hereafter — by  [in  (the  doing  of)  or  by  (virtue 
of)]  them"  [Lev.  xviii.  5]. 

1.  John  y.  45 — ^47.    2.  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  xxx.  15 ;  Luke  x.  28  ; 
GaL  iii  12. 

Ver.  6. — But — furnishing  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
this  l^al  and  personal  righteousness  which  is  impossible 
for  fallen  and  sinful  man  (ver.  S) — ^the  righteousness 
which  is  of—i^e.  obtainable  on  the  principle  of— faith 
speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart 
(in  doubt,  embarrassment,  or  anxiety),  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  heaven  ?  (that  is — to  give  its  inner,  deeper 
all^orical  meaning,^  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above  :♦) 

1.  GaL  iv.  24 ;  c/,  ch.  ix.  8.    *  Omit  "  from  above." 

Alford  takes  this  passage  as  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  the  central  aim  and  object  of  the  law,  and  conse- 
quently regards  the  words  here  quoted  (Deut.  xxx.  11 — 14)  as 
prophetical  of  Christ.     But  this  view  would  make  Christ  the 
Incarnate  law  of  God,  and  is  far-fetched.    The  majority  of 
commentators  consider  the  words  as  adapted  ((/".  Eph.  iv.  26 ; 
Heb.  X.  5 — 7)  by  the  apostle  to  describe  the  righteousness  of 
faith.     Verses  5  and  6  are  elliptical,  but  the  idea  contained  in 
them  is  clear.    They  are  a  proof  that  beliefs  not  human  exer- 
tion, is  the  condition  for  the  attainment  of  God's  righteousness. 
The  apostle  goes  off  at  the  words,  **  To  them  that  believe  "  (ver. 
4).     He  proves  his  assertion  negatively  in  ver.  5,  by  showirv^ 
that  righteousness  \>y  works  h  precluded,  as  humaii  o\i^^\^xvc^ 
can  never  reach  the  required  standard  ;  and  tliexi  Yit  sYio^^Vj 
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contrast  the  superiority  of  the  righteousness  by  faith  by  adopt- 
mg  language  which  Moses  had  used  respecting  the  law. 

The  questions  asked  may  be  through  unbelief  or  embairass- 
ment,  or  anxiety,  or  possibly  through  all  three  combined. 
'<  The  anxious  follower  after  righteousness  is  not  disappointed 
by  an  impracticable  code,  nor  mocked  by  an  unintelligible 
revelation  :  the  word  is  near  him^  therefore  accessible;  plain 
and  simple,  and  therefore  apprehensible;  and,  we  may  fairly 
add,  deds  with  definite  historical  fact,  and  therefore  certain  ;  so 
that  his  salvation  is  not  contingent  on  an  amount  of  perfonn- 
ance  which  is  beyond  him,  and  ^erefore  inaccessible  ;  irrational, 
and  therefore  inapprehensible;  undefined,  and  therefore  invdvd 
in  uncertainty y — Alford. 

O  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unincumbered  plan  I 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile : 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free. 
It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscrib'd  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 
Stand  the  soul-quick*mng  wor£ — **  Believe  and  Lm." 

Cowper,     Truth,  IL  21— 31. 

y^^  7. — Or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again*  from  the  dead) 
— i,e,  no  impossible  or  impracticable  effort  on  your  part 
IS  necessary  to  commence,  carry  on,  or  complete  the 
work  of  salvation.^ 

♦  Omit  "again."  L  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  xlvi.  12,  13  ;  Acts  ii.  37,  38, 
xvi.  30,  31. 

Ver.  8. — But — opposed  to  such  anxious  thoughts  of 

thine  (vers.  6,  7);   in  fact,  in   order   to    allay   them 

— what  saith  it — that  is  the  righteousness  of  faith? 

The  word* — i,e.  the  Gospel  (viewed  in  its  aspect  of 

simplicity,  brevity,  com^t€tvtii€\N^t»si^,  ^tA  ^Mthority) 
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— is  nigh  thee* — ue.  accessible  and  intelligible,  even 
in  thy  mouth' — ue.  ready  for  utterance  in  confession, 
and  in  thy  heart* — ue.  easy  of  comprehension  and  re- 
ception [Deut.  XXX.  12 — 14] :  that  is,  the  word  oi—ue. 
claiming  or  eliciting — [the]  faith,*  which  we  (the 
ministers  of  Christ,  or  perhaps  I,  Paul)  preach ; 

1,  Acts  V.  20,  xi.  14 ;  Col.  i.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  13.  2.  Deut  vi.  7. 
3.  Josh.  L  8.    4.  Psa.  xxxvii.  31,  xL  8.    5.  GaL  iii.  2. 

Here  the  apostle,  as  Tholuck  remarks,  says  not  what  is,  but 
what  may  be.  The  word  of  faith  may  be  appropriated  by  all 
alike ;  its  requirements  are  within  the  reach  and  power  of  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned.  Its  rejection  is  not  due  to 
physical  or  mental  incapacity,  but  to  want  of  will  on  man's 
part.  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that 
I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  " 

In  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart. — "  In  the  heart  for 
our  personal  salvation ;  in  the  mouth  for  God's  glory  and  the 
salvation  of  others.  In  the  heart  and  not  in  the  mouth  is 
cowardice ;  in  the  mouth  and  not  in  the  heart  is  hypocrisy. 
The  Gospel  believed  is  a  fountain  in  the  heart ;  the  Gospel 
confessed  is  the  streams  through  the  mouth." — Robinson, 

The  word  of  faith. — **  The  word  "  is  here  used  in  a  wide 
sense,  and  signifies  the  whole  subject-matter  of  faith.  *'  The 
word  '*  is  termed  **  offaithy'  because  it  claims  our  faith,  and 
can  only  be  of  personal  and  practical  value  by  the  exercise  on 
oiu:  side  of  faith,  or  because  it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  faith,  a 
means  to  elicit  and  produce  faith.  The  view  which  regards  the 
word  as  the  substratum  and  object  of  faith  {Aiford)  lies  open 
to  this  objection :  that  Christ  or  God  is  the  object  upon  which 
faith  ultimately  rests  (John  xiv.  i),  the  written  or  preached 
word  being  only  the  means  to  this  end. 

Ver.  9. — (Its  purpose  is)  That  [or  (I  make  the  fore- 
going statement)  because]  if  thou  shalt  confess^  with 
thy  mouth'  the  Lord  Jesus'  [or  Jesus  as  Lord],  and 
shalt  believe  in  thine  heart* — ue,  in  \ive  vtvtv^T  tcv'Ji.w^ 
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including  understanding,  feeling,  will — ^that  God  hath* 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  (the  great  central  fact  of 
redemption),*  thou  shalt  be  saved — i£,  inherit  eternal 
life. 

1.  Matt  X.  32, 33  ;  Luke  xxiii.  4i»  42.  2.  i  Peter  iii.  21.  3.  i  Cor. 
xii.  3;  Phil.  ii.  11.  4.  Acts  viiL  37  ;  cf.  James  iL  19.  *  Omit 
"  hathL*  5.  I  Cor.  xv.  14,  16, 17  ;  ^  Acts  ii  32,  iiL  15,  iv.  33,  and 
also  Acts  iv.  2,  xvii.  18. 

This  verse  is  not  an  expansion  of  the  preached  word  of  faith, 
but  an  explanation  of  the  word  being  nigh  thee,  ^i  should  be 
rendered  "because,"  not  "  that,"  as  in  A.  V.  "As  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Deuteronomy,  the  mouth  was  first  mentioned,  and  then 
the  heart.  The  apostle,  observing  the  same  arrangement,  places 
confession  before  belief.  But  of  course,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
fession of  the  mouth,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  emanate  from 
belief  of  the  heart,  the  reverse  order  is  the  true  one;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  explanation  which  immediately  succeeds, 
the  apostle  adopts  the  natural  arrangement." 

Confess  with  thy  mouth. — **  It  is  not  the  joining  in  the 
crowd  when  an  assembled  multitude  professes  a  belief  in  Him 
as  a  Mediator.  This,  indeed,  is  in  its  measure  confessing  Christ 
with  the  mouth,  but  it  comes  far  short  of  what  this  confession 
must  be.  To  confess  Christ  with  the  mouth  is  to  own  oneself 
His  disciple  in  the  face  of  unpopularity,  disgrace,  and 
insult ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Him  amongst  those  who  deride 
him  ;  to  maintain  His  authority  where  it  is  despised  ;  to  rebuke 
His  enemies  wherever  we  meet  them.  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  No  man  of  himself ;  but  He  who  implants  the 
faith  will  clothe  the  tongue  in  answer  to  earnest  supplication." 
—H.  Melville, 

^  By  confession  of  the  lips  and  of  the  life,  faith  in  the  heart  is 
made  manifest,  and  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  strengthened. 

A  confession  of  our  faith  is  (i)  obligatory  (i  Peter 
iii.  15),  (2)  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  (Luke  xix.  37 — 40), 
(3)  required  for  our  own  salvation  (Matt  x.  32,  33),  (4)  and 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  belief  of  others  (ch.  x.  17).  It  is 
recjuired  of  each  of  us,  and  cannot  be  made  of  one  for  another. 
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Hence  the  creed  commences,  "  /  believe."  For  true  confession, 
the  renewing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary. 

Examples — Peter  (Matt  xvi.  16,  i7);Nathanael  (John  i.  49); 
Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  7 — 12);  Stephen  (Acts  vii  59); 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  29);  Timothy  (i  Tim.  vi.  12);  John  (Rev.  i.  9); 
Church  of  Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  13);  Martyrs  (Rev.  xx.  4). 

\Vith  thy  mouth.— "A  dumb  faith  is  no  faith''  {Oh- 
hausen), — **It  is  as  absurd  to  assert  that  there  can  be  faith 
without  confession  as  to  assert  that  fire  exists  where  there  is 
neither  flame  nor  heat." — Calvin. 

Confess — ^believe. — **  Distinguished  by  this  text  of  belief, 
smd  confession  of  that  belief,  men  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
There  are  those  (i)  who  neither  make  confession  of  any  such 
belief  with  the  mouth,  nor  believe  these  truths  in  their  hearts ; 
(2)  those  who  believe  indeed  in  the  heart,  but  who  fear  to  con- 
fess their  belief  in  Christ  before  men,  or  who  even  do  as  Peter 
did,  when  in  the  time  of  trial  he  denied  that  he  knew  the  Lord 
(Matt.  xxvi.  72;  cf>  Mark  viii.  38);  (3)  those  who  confess 
with  their  lips  the  truths  revealed  by  God,  but  who  do  not 
believe  in  Him  with  their  hearts  ;  who  profess  that  they  know 
God ;  but  in  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable,  and 
disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate  (Titus  L  16  ; 
rf.  Matt.  XV.  7,8);  (4)  those  who  confess  Him  with  their 
mouth  before  men,  and  who  believe  in  Him  with  their  hearts. 
To  these  is  the  promise  made  that  they  shall  be  saved.*' —  W. 
Denton^  **  Epistle  on  St.  Andrew's  Day." 

In  thine  heart. — Faith  is  not  an  involuntary  act,  depend- 
ing simply  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  evidence,  but  presup- 
poses candour  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
an  abandonment  of  all  good  opinion  of  oiurselves,  an  entire 
resignation  of  our  judgment  to  God,  a  willingness  to  submit  to 
insult,  a  determination  to  enter  into  combat  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Hence  faith  is  termed  here  with  the 
heart. 

God  raised  Him  from  the  dead. — The  reason  why  the 
resurrection  is  especially  and  prominently  brought  forward  as 
an  article  of  faith  is,  that  it  is  the  moment  of  victory,  the 
figure  of  the   spiritual  resurrection  of  all  beUevti^.     ^n\c^\ 
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says  truly  of  this  manner  of  regarding  the  resorrection, 
"This  is  the  sura  of  the  Gospel,  because^  in  believing  that 
Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead,  we  believe  also  ibat  He 
has  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  that  He  is  reigning 
in  heaven  in  order  that  He  may  perfect  us  according  to  His 
own  image  "  (Ewbank).  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following 
remark:  "The  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  was  the  great 
attestation  to  the  sufficiency  and  acceptance  of  the  mediatorial 
work ;  so  that  to  believe  in  Christ  as  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  God  is  to  believe  in  Him  as  *  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/  as  the  Redeemer  iHk) 
fansomed  us  by  His  blood,  and  as  the  Intercessor  who  ever 
lives   to  plead  our  cause  in  heavenly  places.'* — H,  Mdvilk 

Confess  the  Lord  Jesus — and  shalt  believe — ^that 
God  hath  raised  Him,  etc. — "  If  we  confess  that  yaus  is 
the  Lordy  and  the  word  means  Jehovah,  we  must  needs  confess 
His  eternal  existence,  and  that  He  came  from  heaven  when 
He  was  incarnate  for  our  redemption.  Again  :  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead  presupposes  the  fact  of  His  death,  and  His  death 
is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  nature,  which  at  His  incarnation 
He  took  of  the  substance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Again :  The 
resurrection  is  a  testimony  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  that 
Christ  is  Lord  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  of  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  and  if  we  believe  Him  to  be  the  Lord,  then 
must  we  believe  all  that  He  taught  whilst  on  earth,  all  that  He 
commissioned  His  apostles  to  do  and  to  teach  after  His  resur* 
rection  and  ascension  into  heaven." 


Ver,  lo. — Thus,  I  say,  upon  these  simple  terms, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  saved "  (ver.  9),  For  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  [faith  is  exercised]  unto  (the  attainment 
of)  righteousness ;  and  [but  (to  give  the  complement 
of  this  truth)]  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto — Le.  in  order  to  obtain  final — salvation — i,e,  the 
crowning  point  of  justification. 

Confession. — **  It  is  the  heart  laid  bare,  anatomised,  not 
only  to  itself,  but  lo  olYiei^.  \X\a  >^^%^nv3^  O^q.^'wi^  preferred, 
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beloved,  not  only  in  the  closet  and  in  the  church,  but  in  the  mar- 
ket, in  the  senate,  in  the  exchange,  or  in  the  crowd.  Oh  !  it  were 
impossible  to  confess  Christ  with  the  mouth  without  believing 
in  Him  with  the  heart !  This  were  to  dare  scorn,  obloquy, 
insult,  loss,  without  a  motive  or  without  a  hope.  But  then  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  with  the  heart  and  not  confess  with  the 
mouth.  This  were  to  have  a  fire  which  did  not  bum,  a  light 
which  did  not  illuminate,  a  principle  which  did  not  actuate,  a 
hope  which  did  not  stimulate.  Confession  is  but  the  necessary 
result  of  belief— the  demonstration  and  exhibition.  It  is  but 
faith  showing  itself  in  speech,  even  as  works  are  but  belief  show- 
ing itself  in  action.  Speech  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
properties  of  man.  Langiiage  is  no  human  invention.  God 
made  the  vehicle  in  which  thought  may  be  embodied  as  well 
as  the  power  by  which  thought  may  be  excogitated.  Ought, 
then,  the  hand,  the  ear,  the  eye,  to  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  religion,  and  is  the  tongue  to  be  exempt  ?  Nay,  this  best 
member  must  do  its  part,  otherwise  is  the  whole  man  in  rebellion 
against  his  Maker."— ZT.  Melville  ("  Penny  Pulpit,"  No.  2,  167). 

Ver.  II. — For — in  proof  of  foregoing  statement  (ver. 
10) — the  Scripture  saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on  (so 
as  to  confess)  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed  [put  to 
shame]  in  his  hope  and  expectation  of  salvation  [Isa. 
xxviii.  16,  xlix.  23]. 

There  are  three  objects  held  forth  for  our  faith  in  Holy 
Scriptures,  m.,  God,  Christ,  and  divine  verities.  Of  these 
God  is  the  ultimate  object  for  our  faith  and  hope.  If  we 
believe  on  God,  then  we  must  believe  on  His  Son  whom  He 
has  sent,  and  the  truths  which  He  has  revealed.  **  Ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me  "  (John  xiv.  i).  We  rise,  however, 
to  rightly  believe  on  God,  by  belief  on  Christ,  and  we  rise  to 
belief  on  Christ  by  believing  revealed  truth.  "  Who  by  Him 
— viz,^  Christ — do  believe  in  God,  that  raised  Him  up  from  the 
dead,  and  gave  Him  glory ;  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be 
in  God"  (i  Peter  i.  21).  In  fact,  believing  the  Gospel  and 
believing  on  Christ  and  God  are  inseparably  connected.  The 
rightly  believing  thegreat  central  fact  of  redempUoi\,o\itl-oi^^ 
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resurrection  with  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  presupposes 
and  involves  belief  on  Christ  and  on  God.  Hence,  in  ver.  9, 
we  have,  *'  If  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  kik 
raised  Him  from  the  d^ad,  thou  shalt  be  saved;  *'  and  in  ver.  11, 
**  Whosoever  bdieveth  an  Him  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.**  Tlic 
same  grace  which  enables  us  to  believe  divine  verities  enables 
us  to  believe  in  Christ  and  on  God. 

Ver,  12. — "Whosoever**  (ver.  ii),  I  say.  For  there 
is  no  difference^  [distinction]  as  to  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel  offer  and  to  the  mode  of  salvation  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek:  none,  I  repeat,  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  [the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all]  rich* 
in  grace  and  salvation  (so  as  to  extend)  unto  all  that 
calP  upon  Him  as  believing  suppliants. 

1.  Ch.  iii.  22,  he.  33 ;  GaL  ill  28 ;  £ph.  il  14.  2.  John  L  16 ; 
Col.  i.  19.    3.  Acts  vii.  59. 

Rich. — ^The  grace  of  Christ  is  here  viewed  as  an  exuberant 
and  perennial  stream,  which  flows  alike  for  all  suppliants,  with- 
out respect  to  age,  condition,  character,  nation,  or  sex. 

Who  can  faint,  while  such  a  river 

Ever  flows  their  thirst  to  assuage  ? 
Grace  which,  like  the  Lord,  the  giver, 

Never  fails  from  age  to  age. — NewUmm 

Ver,  13. — This  (ver.  12)  is  beyond  dispute.  For  (Joel 
saith)  whosoever  [every  one  whosoever]  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  [Joel  ii.  32 ;  cj. 
Acts.  il.  21]. 

Call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. — "To  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  implies  right  faith,  to  call  upon  Him  as 
He  Is  ;  right  trust  in  Him,  leaning  upon  Him  ;  right  devotion ; 
calling  upon  Him,  as  He  has  appointed ;  right  life,  ourselves 
who  call  upon  Him  being,  or  becoming,  by  His  grace,  what 
fle  wills.    They  caW.  uoX.  m^wl  >^^  \^\d^  but  upon  some 
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1  of  their  own  imagining,  who  call  upon  Him,  as  other 
n  He  has  revealed  Himself,  or  remaining  themselves  other 
n  those  whom  He  has  declared  that  He  will  hear.** — Dr. 
sey  on  Joel  il  32. 

The  name  of  the  Lord. — ^This  is  a  quotation  from  Joel  ii. 
,  in  proof  of  the  foregoing  assertion  (ver.  12).  The  word  in 
:  Hebrew  for  •*  Lord  **  is  yehovah,  and  its  application  here  to 
rist  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  the  apostle  had  no  doubt 
lis  mind  as  to  our  Lord  being  equal  to  the  Father  as  touch- 
His  Godhead. 

Ver.  14.— How—on  the  principle  that  he  who  wills 
I  end,  wills  the  means^ — then — as  the  promise  in 
j1  ii.  32  is  world-wide  (ver.  13) — shall  [can]  they — 
the  "every  one  whosoever  "  (ver.  13)— call  on  Him 
whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall 
n]  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
ird?  and  how  shall  [can]  they  hear  without  a 
^acher? 

L  Acts  xxviL  24,  31. 

Tie  thought  here  is  that  calling  upon  the  Lord  implies  belief, 
ef  hearing,  hearing  a  preacher,  and  a  preacher  a  mission  to 
:h  as  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

"he  conclusion,  then,  is  that  "  this  general  promise  (ver.  13) 
tlies  a  general  proclamation  and  a  general  commission,  not 

confined  to  a  particular  nation  **  ( Vaughan),  *•  Why,  then, 
i  ye  it  so  ill,  O  children  of  Abraham,  that  in  obedience  to 

heavenly  mission  (Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18)  we  preach  among 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ?  '* — D,  Brown, 
/.  Denton  well  sums  up  the  argimient  of  the  apostle  thus : 
nee  all  are  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
osoever)are  promised  salvation  upon  their  calling,  therefore 
1  must  have  sent,  and  intended  to  send,  preachers  to  the 
itiles,  who  should  reveal  His  will  to  them  and  make  Him 
wn ;  so  that  they,  the  Gentiles,  might  believe  in  Him,  and, 
eving  in  Him,  might  call  upon  His  name,  and  so  be  saved. 
who  wills  the  end,  the  saJvation  of  mankind,  w'vWs  a\so  >^^ 
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means — that  men  should  call  upon  Him  for  deliverance  from 
sin,  therefore  that  they  should  believe  on  Him,  and  for  tint 
reason  that  they  should  hear  of  Him,  therefore  it  was  His  will 
that  there  should  be  sent  one  who  would  declare  Him  to  die 
world  ;  not  to  the  Jew  only,  but  to  the  Gentile  also,  to  whom 
for  that  end  the  message  was  delivered."  Upon  this  and  the 
next  verse  Riddle  points  out  that  in  the  first  two  questions  aa 
absolute  negative,  in  the  third  yy^%  occurs,  impl)ring  the  pro- 
bability that  one  will  preach  ;  in  the  last  we  have  lav  ^  which 
indicates  that,  however  men  may  fail  to  call  and  hear,  those 
who  will  preach  will  certainly  be  sent  forth.  This  turn  d 
expression  points  directly  towards  the  position  the  apostle  b 
establishing  :  the  universality  of  the  means  provided  by  God 
for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Ver,  15. — And  how  shall  [can]  they  preach,  except 
they  be  sent  (by  Christ  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Church  *)  ?  as  it  is  written,  How  beauti- 
ful are  the  feet — Le,  how  welcome  for  the  sake  of  their 
message  is  the  approach — of  them  that  preach  the 
Gospel  [bring  glad  tidings]  of  peace,^  and  bring  gltd 
tidings  of  good  things  !'— ^>.  of  redemption  in  Christ, 
etc. — Hence,  as  the  offers  of  salvation  are  world-wide 
(ver.  13),  and  there  is  a  commission  to  proclaim  them 
(vers.  14,  15),  why  make  such  ado  about  us,  the  apostlca^ 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  all,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew? 

1.  Matt.  xxviiL  19  ;  Tit.  i.  5  ;  </I  Acts.  xiii.  3 ;   Rev.  zxiL  !;• 
2.  2  Cor.  V.  20.    3.  Isa.  xxv.  6  ;  Matt  xxii.  4. 

Except  they  be  sent. — ^These  words  teach  the  necessity 
of  a  proper  commission  for  a  minister:  ''It  is  not  a  man's 
skill  in  state  affairs  that  makes  him  an  ambassador,  nor  ability 
in  the  law  that  makes  him  a  magistrate,  but  the  odl  to  these 
places :  neither  do  gifts  make  a  man  a  minister,  but  his  mis- 
sion "  {Gurnail),  These  words  also  indicate  the  motive  which 
should  animate  the  minister :  "  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  no 
man  will  ever  fulfil  the  ministry  which  he  has  received  of 
tht  Lord  unless  uadei  aa  ^^?ii\ii  ^xis&  q1\^  ^Qc^at  responsibility! 
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habitually  considers  that  he  is  always  acting  by  Christ's 
Lhority  committed  to  him  as  a  messenger  from  Him  to  men, 
d  as  a  steward  who  must  give  account  to  the  Lord." — Dtan 
we.  Visitation  Sermon  at  £xeter,  on  St  Matt  xxviii.  20. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet — **  The  whole  chapter  of 
liah  from  which  this  is  taken,  and  the  three  that  follow, 
I  so  richly  Messianic,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  'the 
id  tidings '  there  spoken  of  announce  a  more  glorious  release 
in  of  Judah  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  very  feet 
its  preachers  are  called  '  beautiful  *  for  the  sake  of  their 
•ssage  "  (Z>.  Brvtim).  "Reference  is  made  to  those  who,  on 
e  return  from  Babylon,  preceded  the  main  body,  and,  on 
aching  the  mountain  country  of  Judaea,  announced  their 
turn  to  the  scattered  Jews  who  remained  there.  This  prophecy 
referred  by  Jewish  commentators  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 
ence  the  apostle  uses  the  language  of  Isaiah  lii.  7  to  express 
e  joy  with  which  the  advent  of  the  messengers  of  mercy 
Mild  be  hailed." —  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 
The  minister  of  Christ  should  be  honoured  and  welcomed 
r  his  office's  sake,  if  he  deliver  his  message  faithfuUy,  notwith- 
mding  his  faults  or  failings.  "  The  meanness  of  the  earthen 
ssel,"  remarks  Cecil,  "  which  conveys  to  others  the  Gospel 
^asure,  takes  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  treasure.  A 
ing  hand  may  sign  a  deed  of  gift  of  incalculable  value.  A 
epherd's  boy  may  point  out  the  way  to  a  philosopher, 
beggar  may  be  the  bearer  of  an  invaluable  present" 

Ver.  16. — But,  (in  contrast  with  the  accessibility  and 
sy  conditions  of  salvation  universally  offered — ver.  13 
in  the  universally  proclaimed  gospel — vers.  14,  15)  they 
ave  not  all  obeyed  [did  not  all  obey]  (the  summons 
•)  the  Gospel.  What,  however,  of  that  >  It  is  surely 
)  gfround  of  objection,  nor  inconsistent  with  Messianic 
ophecies,  taken  as  a  whole,  For  Esaias  saith,  Lord, 
ho  hath  believed  our  report  •  [or  who  (of  us)  hath 
rlieved  what  we  heard]  (Isa.  liii.  i)  > 

a  oKOfi  refers  to  the  message  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  hcartr^ 
>t  from  that  of  ihe/^r^a^/^r  {c/,  ver.  17). 
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For  Esaias  saith. — ^This  quotation  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  citing  of  2. parallel  case,  "  The  Gospel  is  sent  to  all;  but 
(it  may  be  objected)  not  all  obey.  It  is  true.  That  complaint 
is  as  old  as  Isaiah's  time  :  who  believed  ?  This  failure  did  not 
stop  Isaiah's  utterance,  nor  is  the  same  experience  any  axgu- 
ment  against  the  universal  proclamation  of  God's  message 
now  **  ( Vaughan^.  Others  consider  it  as  a  proof.  They  take 
the  words  of  Isaiah  to  have  had  only  a  partial  fulfilment  in  his 
own  day,  the  exhaustive  fulfihnent  being  reserved  for  Gospd 
days.  *'  The  complaint  of  the  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the 
men  of  his  generation.  It  had  reference  mainly  to  the  general 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  especially  by  the  theocratical  people. 
'  Christ  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not' 
And  this  was  predicted  of  old.** — Ho4ge. 

Report. — &Korj  is  rendered  here  "  report,*' — i.e.  the  message 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  preacher, — and  in  the  next  verse  by 
" hearing'*  Dr.  Forbes  has  clearly  shown  that  &koti  and  also 
ny^Qt)  may  be  rendered  ^*  hearing,*'  or  "that  which  we  have 

heard,"  wherever  the  words  occur.  The  rendering  of  the 
authorized  version,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  report,*'  regards 
the  preacher  as  the  speaker;  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Forbes, 
"  Who  (of  us)  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard?"  makes  the 
hearer  the  speaker. 

The  advantage  of  Dr.  Forbes'  translation  is  that  (Uoi;  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  this  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  next,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  clearer. 

Ver.  17. — So  then— /.r.  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter  (vers.  14 — 16)  is  this — faith  cometh  by  [of,  from] 
hearing* — i,e.  what  is  heard,  and  hearing — i,e.  what 
is  heard — by  [means  of]  the  word^  of  God — 1>.  divine 
revelation.  — Hence,  as  these  three  are  the  necessary 
links  in  the  golden  chain  of  revealed  salvation,  preachers 
are  sent  to  all  indiscriminately,  and  the  execution  of 
their  office  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  a 
ground  of  offence. 

a  oico^f— not  Iht  •*  acX  olVtafav^?  Vjwl "  ^hat  is  heard.*    1.  Ja* 
i.  j8,  19,21. 
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"  The  voice  of  God,  the  hearing  of  man,  the  consequent 
belief,  are  the  three  necessary  links  in  the  golden  chain  of 
revealed  salvation.  Sever  the  continuity  of  any  two,  and  the 
electric  spark  cannot  be  transferred  across  the  interval.  From 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High  to  the  ear  of  man,  from  the  ear  to 
the  heart,  is  the  luminous  pathway  of  the  Spirit.  How  shall 
they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  $  " —  IV,  Archer 
Butler^  Sermon  on  Text 

Ver.  18. — But — to  remove  all  ground  of  excuse 
for  Israel's  unbelief  on  the  score  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  universality  of  the  proclamation — I  say,  Have 
they  not  heard  [Did  they  not  hear  (the  preacher's 
voice)] }  Yes  [Nay]  verily— so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  their  sound  went  [out]  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world^  [Ps. 
xix.  4*]. 

1.  CoL  i.  6,  23  ;  I  Thess.  i.  8.  2.  This  Psalm  contains  a  com- 
parison of  the  sun  and  glory  of  the  heavens  with  the  word  of  God. 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  etc. — This  is  a 
quotation  from  Psalm  xix.  4.  The  majority  of  commentat6rs 
regard  these  words  as  cited  as  an  apt  figure  to  describe  the  fact 
of  the  universal  charact^  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Paul,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  quoting  the  Psalmist 
as  though  the  ancient  prophet  was  speaking  of  the  Gospel. 
He  simply  uses  scriptural  language  to  express  his  own  ideas, 
as  is  done  involuntarily  almost  by  every  preacher  in  every 
sermon  "  {Hodge),  Vaughan  thus  paraphrases  the  verse : — 
"  Nay,  so  general  has  that  hearing  already  been,  that  to  it  may 
be  applied  the  words  in  which  the  Psalmist  describes  the 
universality  of  the  testimony  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  glory 
of  God."  A  select  circle  of  modem  critics  considers  these 
words  "  as  possessing  a  real  argumentative  force,  when  inter- 
preted according  to  their  genuine  meaning  as  designed  at  first 
by  the  Psalmist'*  In  fact,  they  regard  Ps.  xix.  4,  as  quoted  as 
a  proof  or  prophetic  announcement  of  the  proclamation,  of  iVv^ 
Gospel  to  ku  indiscriminately,  independently  ol  bVitici  01  iiaLW\^, 
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''  Psalm  xix.  is  a  comparison,"  writes  Alf^d,  "  0f  tkesM^and 
glory  of  the  heavms^  with  the  word  of  God,  As  far  as  Ter.  6  the 
glories  of  nature  are  described :  then  the  great  subject  is  taken 
up,  and  the  parallelism  carried  out  to  the  end.  So  that  die 
apostle  has  not  merely  accommodated  the  text  allegoricaUj, 
but  takm  it  in  its  context,  and  followed  up  the  comparison  of 
the  Psalm."  Or  more  briefly  expressed,  ^  The  Psalmist  contnsts 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  work  of  creation  with  that  which  shines 
in  His  revealed  word  *'  (  Webster  and  Wilkinson),  This  view 
was  hinted  at  by  Calvin,  who  remarks,  '*  As  He  spoke  to  die 
Gentiles  by  the  voice  of  the  heavens.  He  showed  by  this  prdade 
that  He  designed  to  make  Himself  known  at  length  to  them 
also."  A  kind  of  middle  view  is  adopted  by  Lange  and  Hengs- 
tenberg.  The  former  sap,  ^'The  aposde  seems  to  dolhe  hii 
>'iew  of  the  incipient  universality  of  the  Gospel  in  those  woids 
of  the  Psalms  because  he  perceived  in  the  universal  reoelatum  9} 
nature  the  type  and  guarantee  of  the  future  revelation  of  satva- 
tion''  The  latter,  in  like  manner,  but  more  simply,  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  his  Christology : — "  The  universal  revelarion  of  God 
in  nature  was  a  providential  prediction  of  the  universal  prodami- 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  former  was  not  fortuitoos,  hat 
founded  in  the  nature  of  God,  so  must  the  latter  be.  The 
manifestation  of  God  in  nature  is  for  all  His  creatures  to  whom 
it  is  made,  a  pledge  of  their  participation  in  the  clearer  and 
higher  revelations." 

Into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world. — This  statement  is  parallel  with  that 
in  Col.  i.  6,  23,  "  which  is  come  unto  you,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  world;"  "which  is  preached  to  every  creature  which 
is  under  heaven"  (cf.  i  Thess.  i.  18;  2  Cor.  ii.  14).  Some 
have  felt  a  difficulty  about  these  assertions  of  the  aposde, 
as  in  his  days  the  Gospel  would  not  have  found  its  way 
to  China,  America,  and  Central  Africa.  The  context  of 
the  passages,  however,  shows  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
**  not  the  extent  so  much  as  the  unriersality  in  character  of  this 
preaching.'*  **  The  word  of  God,  hitherto  confined  within  the 
limits  of  Judaea,  had  now  broken  those  bounds,  and  was  preached 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth"  {Alford).  "The  universal  extension 
of  the  Gospel "  NmXes  'Nle^tx, "  sftt  on  foot  by  the  aposdes  00 
a  sufficiently  lai^e  scaX^,  Ss  continuaW:^  \\i  wos^t  ^  ^v^ij. 
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nent."  The  remark  of  Canon  Lightfoot,  commenting  upon  Col. 
L  23,  is  applicable  here  : — "To  demand  statistical  exactness  in 
such  a  context  would  be  to  require  what  is  never  required  in 
dmilar  cases."  It  may  be  further  added,  to  enter  into  the 
neaning  of  a  writer,  we  should  try  to  discover  the  point  from 
iirhich  he  is  looking  at  his  subject  and  to  enter  into  the  state 
>f  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  expresses  himself.  During 
Paul's  lifetime,  a  change  took  place  in  God's  dealings  with  the 
PTorld,  which  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  fully  resdize  in  the 
effect  it  must  have  had  upon  Jewish  converts.  Our  Lord 
Himself,  in  keeping  with  the  old  dispensation,  had  charged  His 
disciples,  ''  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not "  (Matt  x.  5).  But  a  new 
3rder  of  things  was  ushered  in  by  our  Lord  just  before  His 
iscension,  and  the  word  of  command  ran,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
nrorld,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  "  (Mark  xvi. 
15).  St.  Paul  lived  in  both  eras — one  in  which  the  message 
of  God  was  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea ;  the  other 
in  which  it  was  being  carried,  as  fast  as  the  apostles  were  able, 
to  all  alike  without  reserve.  Comparing  the  present  with  the 
past  order  of  things,  with  holy  enthusiasm,  with  the  eagle-eye 
of  the  prophet,  seeing  the  widening  efforts  of  the  first  preachers, 
newing  what  had  commenced  as  certain  of  completion,  he  uses 
the  language  of  hyperbole,  so  natural  to  one  standing  at  the 
point  of  time  which  he  occupied,  and  to  one  whose  soul  was 
idrred  to  its  very  depths  by  the  inauguration  of  an  era,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  universality. 

Ver,  19. — But  I  say  (to  remove  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint from  Israel  on  the  score  that  they  had  not  due 
ivaming  of  this  world-wide  proclamation  of  salvation), 
Did  not  Israel  [Israel  not]  know  that  the  message  was 
to  be  carried  to  all  nations  indiscriminately  }  First  in 
the  line  of  the  prophets  Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke 
70U  to  jealousy^  by  [with,  or  against — 1>.  aroused  on 
account  of,  or  directed  towards]  them  that  are  no 
people,^  and  by  a  foolish  nation — i.e,  a  nation  destitute 
of  true  understanding,'  or  worshipping  senseWss  \dio\^ 
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raDetit.nTTT,2i.  i.  "^This.  wixic&isatarsc  si^ta^ijstea^ 
ct  joiiCTient  upon  the  Isnelioei  in  die  fbcm  of  r>^g^-p^<r  or 
capciTOT,  a  osed  br  Sc  Paul  xs  a  predicCKn  of  an  indiRCt 
puiiishzDent>  in  the  form  of  merer  dtown  t^  God  to  tiie  despised 
HLces  arocmd  them"  1  FlmgioM^sBd  90  Z>r  H^C^k  2.  ^  Moses /^ 
^;i<s^;uzjy  iixnif  jR^x  the  deportiire 

den  of  thenu  and  denocnces  ^om  God  dxat  as  ther  had  moved 
[rhat  is,  in  after  times  woold  move]  Him  to  jealoisf  vith 
their  'no-gods'  (idols*,  and  provoked  Him  to  anger  bfthet 
vanities,  so  He  wocld.  br  rccexving  into  His  £&voiir  a  'do* 
nation,'  make  them  jealous,  and  provoke  diem  to  anger  br 
adopting  instead  of  tbiem  a  foolish  nadoa.'' — Alfard^  and  so  D. 


Ver,  20. — Bat — to  pass  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
goes  beyond  the  language  of  intimation  used  by  Hoses 
Tver.  19)  respecting  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles — Esaias 
is  very  bold — ije.  ventures  upon  a  very  bold  expressioa, 
and  saith,  I  was  found  oP  [by,  or  amcmg]  them  that 
sought  me  not;'  I  was  made  manifest*  unto  them 
that  asked  not  aStex  m^  ^jLsa^VsK-  \V 
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1.  John  iv.  29.  2.  Ch.  ix.  30 ;  i  John  iv.  19.  3.  Matt  xvi.  17  : 
Gal.  L  16. 

How  is  the  indifTerence  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  Gospel 
invitation  came  to  them,  alluded  to  here,  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  statement  that  Christ  was  *'the  desire  of  all  nations" 
(Haggai  ii.  7)  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  seems  to  be  that, 
though  there  were  longings  unconscious,  and  even  sometimes 
conscious  in  ancient  mythology,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  noblest 
of  the  heathens ;  yet  no  active  steps  whatever  were  taken  by 
the  Gentiles,  certainly  as  a  whole,  to  seek  and  make  diligent 
inquiry  about  the  Deliverer  or  the  deliverance  they  needed. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  necessity,  or  the  aspirations 
of  some  of  their  better  minds  in  their  happier  moments,  the 
Gentiles  generally,  were  in  a  lethargical,  lifeless  state  as  to  sal- 
vation until  roused  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

£saias — saith. — ^Two  views  are  held  respecting  the  allusion 
in  Isa.  Ixv.  i.  Some  consider  that  the  evident  connexion 
between  chapters  Ixiv.  and  Ixv.  of  Isaiah  require  the  reference 
to  be  to  the  Jews,  who  had  lapsed  into  an  indififerent  and 
idolatrous  condition,  being  sought  by  God  and  brought  back 
again  to  divine  favour.     In  accordance  with  this  view,  these 

iews  in  their  heathenish  state  are  viewed  as  a  type  of  the 
eathen  world;  and  their  recovery  intimated  the  admission 
in  Gospel  times,  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God 
—of  whom,  in  the  language  of  Meyer,  they  were  "  a  typical 
representation."  Others  consider  that  this  interpretation  is 
at  variance  with  Paul's  prudence  as  a  reasoner,  and  also  **  with 
his  apostolic  authori^  and  inspiration."  These  maintain 
that  the  direct  allusion  in  Isa.  Ixv.  is  not  to  lapsed  Jews,  but 
to  the  Gentiles.  They  view  the  announcement  in  Isa.  Ixv.  i 
as  a  prophetical  description  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as 
a  divine  reproach  somewhat  abruptly  introduced  in  order  to 
startle  and  stir  up  the  Jews  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  responsi- 
bilities. In  fine,  the  future  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  spoken  of  as 
if  present,  and  their  ready  predicted  reception  of  the  Gospel  is 
contrasted  with  Israel's  then  rejection  of  God's  overtures  of 
mercy  (Isa.  Ixv.  2). 

Very  bold  in  hazarding  so  unpopular  a  slaltmtiiX.  a^  >^^ 
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can  of  the  GentflcsL  This  oprasioo  voidd  be  — «™^ 
tmkss  the  direct  (not  the  trptcal)  rcfocnoe  were  to  dK  id- 
pr^^ycyw  of  Gentiles  to  Gospd  piivilcges. 

Ver.  2 1 . — But  [Whereas]  (in  contrast  with  die  langoa^ 
used  respectii^  the  Gentiles^  and  to  justify  die  rgectioe 
of  Israel  and  prove  their  guilt)  to  [as  regards]  Israel  he 
saith.  All  [the]  day  lon|^ — ix.  with  unwearied  patience 
— I  have*  stretched  ft>rth  my  hands* — Lt.  in  giacioiB^ 
earnest,  entreaty— unto  a  disobedient*  and  gainsayiBK 
— 1>.  contradictory  and  stubborn — people  [Isa.  Ixv.  2]. 


L  Isa.  T.  4 ;  Jer.  tiL  13,  xL  7 ;  Matt  zziiL  37.  *  Omit  *^\asC 
2.  2  Cor.  T.  aa    3.  Prov.  L  24. 

As  regards  IsraeL — ^The  address  in  Isaiah  is  not  to  Israd, 
but  respecting  him.  The  word  Israel  is  em[^tic,  and  signifies 
that  the  prenotis  verse  was  an  address  respecting  the  Gentiks 
This  is  another  proof  that  the  direct  reference  is  not  to  lapsed 
Jews,  but  to  the  Gentiles,  in  Isa.  Ixv.  i. 

I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands.  —  The  prophet 
represents  God's  condescension  in  His  entreaties  to  His  people 
under  the  figure  of  a  mother  opening  her  arms  to  call  back  her 
child  to  her  embrace.  **  The  principal  idea  is  the  attitude  of 
gracious,  importunate,  compassionate  sympathy,  and  continuoas 
appeal. " — Lange. 

Unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people.— Here 

are  **  two  marvels :  God's  goodness  not  overcome  by  man's 
badness,  and  man's  badness  not  overcome  by  God's  goodness  " 
(Robiftson),  The  words  in  Isa.  Ixv.  2,  following  those  in  ver.  i, 
clearly  teach  "  that  the  Jews  were  never  the  people  of  God 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  interfere  with  their  being  cut  off,  aiki 
others  adopted  in  their  room  "  ( Webster  and  IViikinson),  In 
the  Hebrew  there  is  only  one  word  for  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying, rendered  in  A.  V.  "rebellious."  Philippi  considers 
that  "  disobedient  and  gainsaying  **  are  intended  to  express 
the  negative  and  positive  sides  of  obedience,  both  of  which  are 
included  in  the  Hebiew  ^otd  used  by  the  prophet  W.  Denton 
well  points  this  vei^  tox  o\«^^n^%  \  ^''\a\.  >a&  \^\sNfimber  His 
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hands  were  not  merely  stretched  out  in  times  past,  they  are  still 
stretched  out,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  accepted,  or  to  incur  the  danger  and  the  sin  of 
those  who  rejected  Him.  He  stretches  out  His  hands  in  the 
bounties  which  He  offers  us  in  His  temporal  as  well  as  in  His 
spiritual  mercies,  in  the  boundlessness  of  His  liberality 
towards  us.  He  stretches  them  out  in  every  invitation  to 
come  to  Him,  which,  either  by  His  word  written  or  by  His 
ministers.  He  utters  in  our  ears.  It  is  our  sin  and  for  our  loss 
if  we  add  to  our  condemnation  that  He  continues  to  stretch 
diem  out  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth  bids  us  **  see  Acts  xxviiL  22 — 29  in 
illustration  of  this  chapter :  cf.  Luke  ii.  34.'' 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  iw — I  say  then — on  reviewing  die  predictioiis 
just  dted  (ch.  x.  19—21),  Hath  [Did]  God  cast  away* 
— ijt.  wholly  reject — His  people  from  ^haWng  the 
privileges  of  redemption?  God  forbid  [Far  be  it!]. 
My  own  case  disproves  iL  For  I — an  apostle  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  specially  chosen  instrument  ia 
this  dispensation  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles — also  (as  well  as  many  others  to  whom  I 
am  writing)  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

a  <Mr«»<raTo — a  strong  tcnn — "  reject,*  "  disdain.* 

The  apostle,  having  finished  his  discussion  respecting  dis- 
pensational  arrangements,  viewed  both  from  their  divine  (cL 
IX.  6 — 31)  and  from  their  human  (ch.  ix.  32 — x.  21)  side, 
and  having  thus  shown  the  present  state  and  personal  guilt  of 
his  countrymen,  now  deals  with  the  question  of  their  future 
prospects  in  order  to  reconcile  the  old  and  new  order  of  things, 
thereby  exhibiting  the  unalterableness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  God's  plans. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  separate  questions  dealt  with  in 
this  chapter :  First,  are  the  Israelites  wholly  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  redemption  (vers,  i — 10)?  Secondly,  are  the 
Israelites  excluded/^  ever  from  their  covenanted  and  destined 
j)0»ition  as  God's  peculiar  people  (vers.  1 1 — 32)?  The  following 
analysis  may  be  given  of  this  chapter : — 

Subject — ^The  Nature  and  Extent,  as  well  as  thi 

Duration  and  Reason,  of  Israel's  Rejection. 
I.  Israel^  though  partially^  not  wholly ^  rejected  from  sharing 
the  privileges  of  redemption  (vers,  i — 10). 

1.  Paul's  own  case  piov^^  l\i\s  (yer.  i).    A  matter  of  fact 
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this  point  (ist  clause  of  ver.  2).  A  dispensational  proof.  3.  As 
in  Elijah's  days,  so  now,  there  is  a  faithful  remnant  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  election  of  grace  (2nd  clause  of  ver.  2  to  ver.  5). 
kn  historical  proof. 

N.B. — ^The  apostle  goes  off  at  the  phrase  "  the  election  of 
grace,"  and  shows,  in  accordance  with  prophecy,  Israel  generally 
was  blinded,  and  outside  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (vers. 
6 — 10).  This  is  an  admission  as  to  a  foreseen  and  foretold 
fiartiaJ  rejection  of  Israel. 

II.  Israd  temporarily^  twl  finally^  rejuted  from  their  covC' 
nanted  and  destined plau  as  Gods  peculiar  people  (vers.  11 — 32). 
I.  Israel's  present  fall  the  means  of  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church,  who  are  thus  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy, 
and  so  bring  them  back  to  God  (ver.  11).  2.  Israel's  recovery 
will  lead  to  much  blessing  to  the  world,  and  so  a  desirable 
event  (vers.  12 — 15).  3.  The  fact  of  the  consecration  of  the 
patriarch  secures  die  consecration  of  the  nation  for  all  time 
(ver.  16).  Hence  (a)  Gentiles  not  to  boast  at  present  and 
temporary  fall  of  Israel,  but  to  beware  of  imitating  their 
unbelief,  and  so  forfeiting  their  privileges  fvers.  17 — 22): 
and  (b)  Jews  when  they  believe  to  be  restored  (ist  clause  of 
ver.  23).  4.  The  recovery  of  Israel  is  (a)  not  improbable 
and  impossible  (2nd  clause  of  ver.  23) ;  the  Gentiles'  case  as  a 
fortiori  argument  proves  this  (ver.  24) ;  {b)  but  assured  and 
certain,  the  fact  being  (i.)  announced  authoritatively  by  inspired 
apostles  (ver.  25,  ist  clause  of  ver.  26),  (ii.)  foretold  in  O.  T. 
Scriptures  (2nd  clause  of  ver.  26,and  ver.  27),  and  (iii.)  proved 
from  the  natvire  of  the  Abrahamic  or  national  covenant  (ver. 
28).  5.  God's  purposes  are  unalterable,  and  Israel's  present 
fall  part  of  one  grand  scheme  for  a  plan  of  salvation  for  all — 
Jew  and  Gentile  (vers.  29 — 32).  This  thought  leads  the  apostle 
to  a  magnificent  doxology  (vers.  33 — 36). 

Cast  away. — The  remarks  in  the  previous  chapter,  coupled 
with  the  predictions  in  the  closing  verses  (19 — 21),  the  apostle 
knew  would  give  rise  to  an  objection  in  the  sensitive,  jealous, 
and  irritated  minds  of  his  countrymen.  In  stating  the  objection 
he  naturally  uses  a  strong  term  (dTroxraTo),  which  suggests  the 
act  of  rejection  taking  place  abruptly,  roughly,  disdainfully,  and 
so  that  not  one  of  them  should  participate  in  the  privileges 
of  redemption* 
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people. — Here,  as  throqghont  diis  cfa^pCo;  "^His 
people"  means  the  Israelites  as  a  Dation,  God*s  csofcoant 
people.  Thej  are,  however,  in  rers.  i — lo,  regarded  ladicr  in 
their  individual  and  pfrsonal  capacity;  and  in  tos.  ii — ^32 
they  are  considered  chiefly  from  th^  matitmal  and  cfamui 
position. 

For  I  also  am  an  Israelite. — ^What  is  the  force  of  the 
aposde's  reasoning  ?  Three  explanations  are  ofiered :  isl»  117 
nadonal  instincts  revolt  at  the  very  thought  of  Israel's  toCil 
rejection  ;  2nd,  I  deprecate  such  a  condnsion  as  that  I,  beii^an 
Israelite,  would  be  excluded  from  God's  kingdom ;  sridly,  I  am 
a  living  witness  that  Israel  is  not  whi^  rejected  from  die 
privileges  of  redemption. 

This  third  view  is  adopted  by  die  vast  majority  of  oooi- 
mentators.  The  objection  brought  against  it,  that  one  instance 
proves  nothing,  is  not  of  much  weight,  as  the  &ct  that  tbe 
instance  quoted  is  taken  as  a  sfecimm  case  (cf,  i  Tim.  L  16). 
C'  I  also," — />.,  I  as  well  as  others  to  wiiom  I  am  writing.) 
Besides,  Paul's  case  was  a  striking  one.  He  was  an  Hebiev 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  further,  he  was  an  aposde  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  specially  chosen  instrument  in  this  dispensation  to 
make  known  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  one,  too,  of  an 
apostolical  order,  composed  entirely  of  Israelites. 

Ver.  2. — God  hath  [did]  not  cast  away — ug.  wholly 
reject  from  the  privileges  of  redemption — His  people 
— ijt.  the  Jewish  nation — ^which  He  foreknew^--t/. 
upon  whom  His  mind  from  all  eternity  rested  with 
approval,  or  simply  whom  He  chose.  Wot  [Or  (to 
bring  forward  another  answer  to  the  matter  questioned) 
know]  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith  of  [in  (tte 
story  of)]  Elias  ?  how  (falling  into  the  very  error 
against  which  I  am  guarding  you)  he  maketh  inter- 
cession [complaineth]  to  God  against  Israel^  as  being 
guilty  of  universal  defection,  and  as  if  wholly  rejected 
by  God,  saying* 

a  wpo€ypt»»    b  €vrvyxo»ti  icotA  tow  *I<rfMii^    •  Omit  **  saying.' 
people    "wYiYcVv  'ft.^  loT^Tvft:^.— ^^^wknowlcdge 
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expresses  the  idea  of  choice  or  approval  from  eternity  in  the 
divine  mind.  **  His  people  **  whom  He  selected  is  not  that 
portion  of  the  Israelites  diosen  to  eternal  life,  but  the  whole  of 
them  selected  as  the  chosen  nation  to  be  His  own,  and  to  be  the 
recipients  of  divine  favour. 

Or  know  ye  not — A  new  argument  b  here  introduced  to 
meet  the  objection  about  God  wholly  rejecting  Israel.  A 
parallel  case  from  Jewish  history  is  produced  in  order  to  show 
that,  even  in  times  of  apparently  universal  dejection,  a  con- 
siderable faithful  remnant  existed,  which  proved  that  God  had 
not  wholly  rejected  His  people  from  their  spiritual ,  privileges 
involved  in  His  choice  of  them  nationally.  In  the  most  de- 
generate period  of  Israel's  history  the  sins  of  the  nation  had 
never  caused  God's  favour  to  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  Israel. 
There  were  always  some  who  by  the  use  of  their  advantages 
proved  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  the  people  enjoying  His 
knowledge  and  grace.  As  in  Elijah's  days,  so  in  the  present 
time.  A  king  misht  offer  special  privileges  to  a  particular  city 
in  his  realm,  on  the  condition  of  the  citizens  complymg  with 
his  requirements.  The  vast  majority  might  spurn  or  slight 
his  overtures,  and  prove  themselves  rebels ;  yet  if  some — it 
matters  not  however  few — took  advantage  of  the  offers,  and 
received  the  promised  rewards,  this  would  prove  that  the 
gracious  sovereign  had  not  cast  off  the  citizens  whom  he  had 
selected  as  the  objects  of  his  favours.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
line  of  reason  in  the  case  cited  respecting  the  faithful  remnant 
in  Elijah's  time. 

Ver.  3. — Lord,  they  have  killed  Thy  prophets, 
and**  digged  down  [they  have  rased  to  the  ground] 
Thine  altars ;  and  I  am  left  alone  [the  only  one  (of 
Thy  prophets)],  and  they  seek  my  life  [i  Kings  xix- 

10,  14]. 

a  Koi  om,    ♦  Omit  "  and." 

Digged  down  Thine  altars. — ^The  law  only  allowed  one 
altar,  and  that  at  Jerusalem ;  but,  during  the  disordered  state  of 
things  which  resulted  from  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
pious  persons,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  divine  sanction 
or  without,  seem  to  have  erected  altars  as  protests  against  the 
prevaiJii}^  idolatry,  as  silent  witnesses  for  3^\vo\a)c\^  ^xA  ^s» 
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;iii.  23)  are  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  ''I  am 
ure,"  writes  Dr.  Gumming,  "  that,  in  estimating  the  action 
i  the  Gospel,  we  never  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
leculiarities  of  original  constitutional  temperament ;  and  when 
re  see  grace  in  its  noblest  development,  we  do  not  find 
bat  grace  extinguishes  the  individual,  but  seizes  the  indi- 
idual  and  sanctifies  him.  For  instance,  the  giace  that 
hanged  the  apostles  did  not  reduce  Paul  and  John  and  Peter 
ito  a  perfect  fac-simile  one  of  the  other,  so  that  Peter  and 
^aul  and  John  were  all  reduced  each  into  a  fourth  and  distinct 
erson ;  but  grace  seized  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Paul, 
onsecrating  and  perpetuating  it;  it  seized  the  boldness  and 
eroism  of  Peter,  and  kept  him  Uie  Ghristian  hero ;  it  seized 
le  meekness  and  gentleness  and  loving-kindness  of  John,  and 
lade  his  life  more  eloquent  than  Peter's  lips.  In  other  words, 
le  Gospel  takes  a  man  as  he  is  by  natvire,  and  not  upon  the 
lins,  but  upon  the  consecration  of  that  nature,  erects  the  new 
lan  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

To  Baal  (rg  BaoX). — "The  reason  why  the  Septuagint 
ometimes  used  the  feminine^  and  why  St  Paul  adopts  it  here, 
ppears  to  be  because  not  only  a  heathen  god,  but  a  goddess 
Iso  (Astartd),  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Baaly  and 
ecause  by  this  variety  of  gender  the  reader  is  reminded  that 
here  was  no  principle  of  unity  in  this  heathen  worship ;  and 
bus  the  vanity  of  the  worship  itself  is  declared." — Bp.  Chr. 
^ardsu»orth, 

Ver.  5. — Even  so — amidst  the  apparently  universal 
nd  utter  rejection  of  Israel — then  (I  say)  at  [in]  this 
present  time  also  (as  in  Elijah's  days)  there  is  a 
faithful)  remnant^  according  to  [on  the  principle  of] 
he  election  ■  of— f>.  due  to,  in  consequence  of — grace.^ 

1,  Acts.  xxi.  20.  2.  Ch.  viii.  29,  30 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  F.ph.  i.  4,  5, 
I.    3.  £ph.  ii.  8. 

A  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. — A 

izxt  of  Israel  remained  faithful  in  Elijah's  days,  as  well  as  at  the 
ime  the  apostle  writes,  and  this  is  termed  "  a  remnant."  The 
)hrase,  "according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  is  added  to 
)revent  those  who  remain  /aithful  from  a  boasX&A  s^\fvX%    '^V-^ 
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(Matt  XX.  23,  xxiv.  22 — 24 ;  John  xvii.  24 ;  Acts  xiii.  48; 
ch.  viii.  28 — 30,  ix.  23,  xi. ;  Eph.  i.  4,  5 ;  i  Thess.  L  4, 
V.  9 ;  2  Tim.  L  9 ;  i  Pet.  i.  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10.) 

IIL  Its  range. 

1.  Faith  (2  Thess.  ii.  13). 

2.  Holiness  (Eph.  i.  4). 

3.  Eternal  life. 

IV.  Its  limit 

Does  not  include  or  imply  foreordination  to  evil,  as 
this  would 

1.  Make  God  the  author  of  sin. 

2.  Remove  the  guilt  of  the  sinner,  annihilate  personal 
responsibility. 

3.  Contradict  the  plain  statements  of  the  Scriptures  : — 

ii\  About  Christ's  death  being  for  all  (John  iii.  16). 
2)  Respecting  God's  invitations  to  sinners  (Ezek.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ;  I  Tim.  il  4 ;  Titus  ii.  1 1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9). 

V.  Its  freedom  from  objection. 

Election  to  eternal  life  is  an  election  of  persons  out  of 
a  race  universally  guilty  and  condemned,  none  of  whom 
have  any  claim  on  God.  His  passing  over  some  and 
accepting  others  is  not  inconsistent  with  divine  justice. 
(See  pp.  291,  292). 

VI.  Its  uses. 

1.  As  a  comfort  to  believers — hence  not  to  be  obtruded 
upon  the  ungodly  (Art.  xvii.). 

2.  As  a  spur  to  holiness. 

•*  As  to  the  doctrine  being,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged, 
*  a  purely  speculative  dogma,  barren  of  all  practical  results, 
exercising  no  influence  on  our  conduct  whatever,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  be  taught  as  revealed  truth ;  we  simply 
ask.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
entire  glory  of  our  salvation,  from  first  to  last,  belongs  to 
God  ?  Is  such  a  conviction  barren  ?  Is  it  not  fitted  to 
awaken  gratitude  and  love  ?  And  are  not  these  the  great 
moral  forces  by  which  obedience  to  God  is  secured  and 
maintained?  Undoubtedly,  too,  that  profound  humility 
and  sense  of  human  littleness,  which  spring  from  ^  \vx^\. 
contemplation  of  this  doctrine,  are  no  mean  "^i^tcUcal 
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mediately  about  to  enter  on  a  course  of  exposition  of  the  divine 
dealings,  in  which,  more  than  ever  before,  he  rests  all  upon  God*s 
sovereign  purpose  (Alford) ;  and  also  because  he  wishes  to  guard 
the  faithful  remnant  among  the  Jews,  and  also  the  recently- 
admitted  Gentile  members  of  the  Church,  from  a  spirit  of 
boastfiilness.  "Boast  not  against  the  branches"  (ch.  xi. 
18,  20).  All  stand  not  by  works,  but  by  faith,  or,  otfierwise 
expressed,  "according  to  the  election  of  grace." 

Ver,  7. — What  inference  are  we  to  draw  then  on 
reviewing  the  present  state  of  Israel  (vers,  r — 5)  ?  (Why 
this  :)  Israel  as  a  nation  hath  not  obtained^  that  which 
he  seeketh^for — /.^.righteousness  or  acceptance  with 
God ;  but  the  election — i.e,  the  elect,  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace — hath  ♦  obtained  it, 
and  the  rest  .were  blinded^  [hardened] — i.e,  in 
righteous  retribution  by  God — 

1.  Ch.  ix.  36,  31.  a  iinCrjrtt  (cV/  may  denote  either  intensity 
or  direction).    ♦  Omit  "hath,    b  iir<ii>pii6ri<Ta». 

Election. — The  abstract  (election)  put  here  for  the  concrete 
(the  elect)  {cf,  chap.  ii.  25).  "  The  election,"  or  "  the  elect,"  here 
refer  to  the  **  remnant  according  to  grace." 

The  rest  were  blinded ^This  was  God's  law  of  grace 

asserting  its  supremacy  over  man's  unbelief  and  opposition,  in 
like  manner  as  the  sun  asserts  its  influence  by  the  conversion 
into  a  dried  stalk  of  that  plant  which  does  not  receive  support 
from  its  rays. 

Ver.  8. — ♦According  as  it  is  written,  God  hath 
given  [gave]  them  the  [a]  spirit  of  slumber  [stupe- 
faction, torpor],  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and 
cars  that  they  should  not  hear;  unto  [hear  not, 
unto]  this  day  [Isa.  xxix.  10,  vi.  9  (?) ;  Deut.  xxix.  4]. 

*  No  need  for  parentheses  in  A,  V 
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A  spirit  of  slumber. — Spiritual  stupefactioo  necessaiilj 
follows  from  a  withdrawal  of  divine  grace ;  the  man  is  Idt  to 
his  own  natural  depraved  state,  the  more  dei»aved  tfaroogh  die 
resistance  of  mercies,  and  the  more  fitted  for  the  play  cf 
Satanic  influences.  "  The  last  state  of  that  man  is  woae  thin 
the  first"  (Matt  xii.  45 ;  4;^  2  Thess.  ii.  11). 

Eyes  that  they  should  not  see. — ^The  Gospd  of  St 
John  especially  brings  out  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  after  some 
of  our  Lord's  mighty  works  (John  v.  16,  vi.  30,  vii  23, 
ix.  16—41,  xiL  10,  11).  It  is  noteworthy  that  diis  passage 
(Isa.  vL  9,  10)  is  quoted  more  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  than 
any  other  O.  T.  text  (Matt  xiiL  14,  15  ;  John  xiL  40;  Acts 
xxviii.  26 ;  ch.  xi.  8). 

Ver.  9. — And  as  additional  testimony  David  saitfa, 
Let  their  table — i.e,  their  very  privileges  and  blessings 
— be  made  [become]  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a 
stumblingblock,  and  a  recompence  unto  them : 

ITie  bestowal  of  privileges  is  the  giving  powers  into  oar 
hands  which  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  or  bad  account 
In  other  words,  our  privileges  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
according  to  their  use  or  abuse.  Without  education,  Dodd 
would  not  have  been  hanged  as  a  forger ;  without  wealth,  many  t 
woman  would  not  have  become  a  drone  or  a  butterfly ;  without 
honours,  many  a  man  would  not  have  had  his  head  turned.  And 
in  like  manner,  without  spiritual  opportunities,  the  Jews  would 
not  have  incurred  the  responsibilities  which  they  did,  nor  have 
encountered  the  doom  that  overtook  them  in  the  destructicm  of 
Jerusalem. 

Recompence. — "  A  retribution.  For  all  these  disastrous 
results  are  the  retributive,  as  well  as  the  natural,  results  of  their 
own  wilful  wickedness.  The  law  of  retribution  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  as  showing  that  inspiration  fully 
indorses  the  result,  and  demands  its  completion  {cf.  Rev.  xviii. 
ty—D.  D.  Whedon. 

Ver,    10. — Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they 
may  not  see,  and  bow  dowxi  >Dsxt;vc  \^^0k.  ^^ay  (as 
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persons  crushed  with  despondency  arid  despair)   [Ps. 
Ixix.  22^  23]. 

This  and  other  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  belong  not  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  is  one  of  love,  peace,  and 
good-will  towards  all  men,  but  to  the  character  of  the  exclusive 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  patriotism  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  the  spirit  of  the  former  age,  and  to  the  childhood 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  1 1. — I  say  then,  as  such  is  the  predicted  state 
of  Israel,  Have  they  stumbled*  [Did  they  stumble  (as 
foretold  in  vers.  8—10)]  that  they  should  falP  finally 
from  tlieir  covenanted  and  destined  place  as  God's  peculiar 
people  f  God  forbid  [Far  be  it !]  :  but  rather  through 
their  fall®  [transgression] — 1>.  the  moral  fall  of  Israel 
as  a  nation,  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah — salvation 
is  come  (in  offer  and  actual  experience)  unto  the 
Gentiles,^  for  [in  order]  to  provoke  [excite]  them  {i.e. 
Israel)  to  jealousy^  [emulation]  and  thus  to  secure  their 
ultimate  and  complete  recovery. 

a  ^Wrcuo-oy.  b  ^rco-tfo-i.  c  frapoTmofjia  expresses  a  less  strong 
idea  than  that  implied  inirco-oxrt.  1.  Matt.  xxi.  41,43;  Acts  xiii. 
46—48,  xxviiL  28.  2.  Acts  xxiL  21,  xxvi.  18 — 21  ;  ch.  x.  19; 
c/l  Deut  xxxii.  21. 

Stumble — fall. — Israel  as  a  nation  stumbUd  (ftrroto-av) 
from  their  position  which  they  occupied  as  God's  covenanted 
people.  The  unbelieving  portion,  however,  fell  (Trco-dira? 
ver.  22).  "  To  stumble  **  is  a  much  weaker  expression  than  **  to 
fall "  :  the  former  implies  what  is  temporary,  the  latter  what  is 
irrecoverable. 

Far  be  it — There  are  three  suggestions  in  the  previous 
clause :  ist,  that  Israel  as  a  nation  has  stumbled  \  2nd,  that 
the  object  of  Israel's  stumbling  was  his  falling  finally  from 
his  covenanted  place  in  the  Church  of  God ;  3rd,  that  Israel 
has  utterly  and  finally  fallen.  The  first  suggestion,  that  Israel 
as  a  nation  has  stumbled,  the  apostle  admits  \  buX  xJcv^  ^^<:.wA 

2^ 
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and  third  he  puts  aside  with  feelings  of  repugnance,  for  the 
design  in  the  fall  of  the  Jews  was  to  open  Uie  door  of  mcicy 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  fost  place,  and  eventually  to  advance 
their  own  good.  In  fine,  Israel's  lapse  is  only  for  a  while; 
ultimately  he  will  be  restored  to  his  promised  positi<»L 

Ver.  12. — Now  [But] — ^to  pass  to  the  ultimate 
design  in  Israel's  rejection — if  the  fall  of  them  [their 
transgression]  be  the  riches  of  the  ivorld — f>.  as  leadii^ 
to  an  increase  and  extension  of  spiritual  privil^^es,  and 
the  diminishing  »  of  them  [their  impoverishment]—^ 
their  being  made  weak  and  poor  through  loss  of  privileges 
— the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  as  proving  the  occasion 
of  salvation  coming  to  them  ;  hoiv  much  more  (assur- 
edly) their  fulness^* — [replenishment]  will  be  the  riches 
of  the  world,  etc  ?  ' 

a   frmjfUL     b   v\fip»fxa.     1.    Isa.  xi.,  xlix.,  Ix.,  bd.,  bdi.,  hf. 
18—25  ;    Ezek.  xxxix.  21 — 29.     2.  Zech.  viii.  13,  22,  23. 

Diminishing — fulness. — There  are  two  chief  explanations 
given  of  this  difficult  verse : — i.  If  their  (avruiv)  unbelief 
(/>.  of  one  part  of  them)  is  the  world's  wealth,  and  their 
(avTwv)  small  number  {ie.  of  the  other  part  of  them)  the 
wealth  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  full  number  at  the 
time  of  future  restoration  {Lange  and  Olshausen),  If  a  handful 
of  believing  Jews  brings  such  a  blessing  to  the  world,  what 
glorious  result  will  not  flow  when  all  Israel  shall  come  into  the 
Church  of  God  ?  2.  **  If  an  event  so  untoward  as  Israel's  fall 
was  the  occasion  of  such  unspeakable  good  to  the  Gentile 
world,  of  how  much  greater  good  may  we  expect  an  event  so 
blessed  as  their  full  recovery  to  be  productive?" — (D.Br(ywnt 
and  so  Alford), 

The  second  view  is  preferable,  because  (i)  while  ** fulness** 
(irXiJpw/ia)  may  contain  the  numerical  idea  (ver.  25),  "dimi- 
nishing *'  (^rn;/ia)  does  not  In  both  cases  the  nature  of  the 
argument  is,  as  Meyer  terms  it,  "  from  the  happy  eflfect  of  the 
worse  cause,  to  the  happier  effect  of  the  better:' 

Of  those  who  VvoVd  vVi^^tcowdNv^yf^^Qme  translate  vmyM 
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and  vXr^iuL  ''degradation**  and  ** re-exaltation '*  to  their 
former  measure  of  favour ;  others,  reduction  to  a  condition  of 
inferiority,  and  restoration  to  their  forfeited  standing. 

Their  replenishment. — There  are  two  diametrically 
opposite  views  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people. 

One  class  of  commentators  believe  (i)  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  ancient  territory  (in  their  unconverted  or  con- 
verted state  being  an  open  question) ;  (2)  the  re-establishment 
of  their  ancient  policy  and  worship ;  (3)  their  pre-eminence, 
politically  and  ecclesiastically,  over  every  other  people  in 
Christendom.  All  of  these  commentators  hold  strongly  point 
No.  I,  some  deny  or  question  point  No.  2,  and  some  hold 
point  No.  3  in  a  modified  form  only.  These  three  points  come 
under  what  is  termed  the  literal  view. 

Another  class  of  writers  consider  that,  in  regard  to  Israel, 
there  will  be  no  local  changes  nor  external  relationships,  but 
that  they  will  be  converted  simultaneously,  or  by  successive 
steps,  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  participate  in  the  privileges 
and  hopes  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  termed  the 
spiritualistic  yi^Yi  (see  JDr,  Samuel  Lee  on  Prophecy,  pp.  44 — 89 ; 
I)r,  Patrick  Fairbaim  on  Prophecy,  pp.  236 — 282).  The  ques- 
tion of  Israel's  future  is  nearly  associated  with  the  question  of 
the  millennium.  Pre-millennialists  usually  hold  the  Jewish  or 
literal  view,  and  post-millennialists  incline  to  the  spiritualistic 
view. 

Ver.  13. — I  am  led  to  make  these  observations 
respecting  Israel  being  for  a  while  set  aside  for  the 
enriching  of  the  Gentiles  (ver.  12) — For  I  speak  to 
you  Gentiles,  [:]  inasmuch  [then  (I  would  add)]  as  1 
am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,^  I  magnify*  mine 
office — i£,  I  am  prepared  to  do  honour  to  my  office  by 
its  faithful  and  fearless  discharge : 

1.  Gal.  ii.  8 ;  Eph.  iii.  8.    a  ^o^a^<». 

This  verse  is  introduced  to  explain  (yap)  or  defend  (Sc)  the  re- 
ference to  the  Gentiles  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  salvation^  evea 
as  it  affected  the  Jews.     The  apostle  would  nol,  ouX  ol  \^^g^^ 
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to  the  prejudice  of  his  nation,  omit  the  mention  of  tlie  Gentilei 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  aposdeship  among  the  Gentiks ; 
even  upon  a  Jewish  platform  he  woald  always  daim  for  his 
office  sdl  honoar  by  its  faithful  and  fearless  discharge.  There 
is  no  corresponding  6c  (ver.  14)  to  the  p^  (Ter.  13).  The 
thought  seems  to  be  this :  I  spc^  to  you  Gentiles^  even  when 
upon  the  subject  of  Israel's  recovery.  As  the  aposde  to  the 
Gentiles,  I  will  not  shrink  on  aH  occasions  from  fulfilling  mj 
office  in  regard  to  you ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  joa 
the  fact  that  my  ulterior  purpose  in  seeking  your  oonversioii 
and  spiritual  advancement  is  the  provoking  to  emidation  mj 
kinsmen,  and  their  recovery  (ver.  14)  to  their  forfeited  standing. 
The  difficult  structure  and  form  of  the  sentence  arose  throa^ 
the  strong  emotion  of  the  writer,  and  his  desire  to  express  a 
truth  in  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  as  not  to  offend  either  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  or  the  Jews  generally. 

Ver.  14. — (And  this  I  do)  If  by  any  means  I  may 
provoke  >  [excite]  to  emulation  them  which  are*  my 
[own]  flesh,  and  (so)  might  save  some  of  them. 

1.  Heb.  X.  24.    ♦  Omit  "  them  which  are." 

The  apostle  gives  here  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  The 
Jewish  people  are  God*s  chosen  people  in  a  way  in  which  no 
others  are.  Their  restoration  was  his  ulterior  animating  motive 
in  preaching  even  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews  should  not  raise 
objection  to  his  fidelity  in  his  apostolic  mission  to  the  Gentilesi 
as  this  would  end  in  their  ultimate  good.  The  Gentiles,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  no  ground  of  offence  in  the  apostle  seek- 
ing their  conversion  as  a  means  for  their  recovery  to  the  Church 
of  God ;  for  this  event,  as  he  shows,  will  immediately  lead  to 
an  increase  of  blessings  to  the  world  (ver.  15). 

Ver,  15. — "How  much  more  their  fulness?**  I  say 
(ver.  12).  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  (the  oc- 
casion oO  the  reconciling  [reconciliation]  of  the  world 
— />.  the  Gentiles,  what  shall  the  receiving  [reception] 
of  them  be,  but  ^\v^  occ^vitL  <i^Vd^  Sx^tdl  tha  dead 
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— />.  increase  of  spiritual  life  and  energy,  or  the  glories 
of  the  first  resurrection  and  deliverance  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption  ?  * 

1.  Isa.  xi. 

Life  from  the  dead. — An  expression  suggested,  no  doubt, 
by  Ezek.  xxxvii.  i — 14,  and  has  been  differently  regarded  by  com- 
mentators. Some  look  upon  it  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech, 
implying  ''  a  state  of  universal  blessedness  only  to  be  described 
as  liife  out  of  death"  {Vdughan),  "The  reception  of  the 
whole  family  of  Israel,  scattered  as  they  are  among  all  nations 
imder  heaven,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  will  be  such  a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
God  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  and  of  His  glorious  presence 
with  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  as  will  not  only  kindle  devout 
astonishment  far  and  wide,  but  so  change  the  dominant  mode 
of  thinking  and  feeling  on  all  spiritual  things  as  to  seem  like  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead'*  {£),  Brown),  ** Others  take  the 
expression  more  or  less  literally ^  considering  that  the  figurative 
meaning  would  not  be  a  step  in  advance  of  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  reconciliation  of  the  world;  they  regard  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Of  this  class  of  in- 
terpreters, some  consider  that  the  resurrection  will  immediately 
follow  Israel's  restoration ;  others,  that  IsraeFs  restoration  is  the 
time  of  fruition  to  a  higher  and  glorious  state  bound  up  in  the 
final  resurrection"  (Riickert),  Alford  writes  that  in  this  ex- 
pression **  may  be  implied  the  glories  of  the  first  resurrection 
and  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption." 

The  two  chief  objections  raised  against  the  figurative  view  are 
—I  St,  that  the  expression  must  imply  som^  further  blessed  state 
of  the  reconciled  world,  over  and  above  the  mere  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  2nd,  that  this  dispensation  is  not  to  close  in  glorious 
flourishing  times  for  the  Church.  As  to '  the  first  objection,  it 
may  be  replied  that,  though  the  work  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Gentile  world  has  proceeded,  yet  few  seasons  have  been 
known  when  there  has  been  such  a  state  of  spiritual  life  as 
to  be  described  by  "  life  from  the  dead."  Such  a  season  was 
the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  such  a  season  earnest  believers  long 
for ;  such  a  season  will  be  when  the  Jews  are  converted. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
expression  "  life  from  the  dead  '*  describes  the  immediate,  \\a\. 
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soon  as  it  is  ready,  and  says  the  following  benediction  : — 
"  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  with  Thy  commands,  and  hast  commanded  us  to 
separate  the  challah.'*  The  piece  so  separated  is  then  thrown 
into  the  fire. 

The  reference  to  the  lump  from  which  was  made  the  conse- 
crated cake  of  the  firstfinits  (Num.  xv.  17 — 21)  is  not  only  the 
more  interesting,  but  best  agrees  with  the  language  used  in 
this  verse.  As  **firstfruits "  is  necessarily  defined  by  its 
correlative  term  **  lump,**  the  mass  of  dough  for  baking,  "  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  as  the  separation  unto  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the 
parent  stem  of  their  race,  was  as  real  an  offering  of  firstfruit 
as  that  which  hallowed  the  produce  of  the  earth,  so,  in  the 
divine  estimation,  it  was  as  real  a  separation  of  the  mass  or 
*  lump  *  of  that  nation  in  all  time  to  God." — D,  Brown. 

In  order  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  apostle's  argument  in 
this  and  the  following  verses,  we  must  remember  that  Israel 
had  an  outer  life  and  an  inner  life.  From  the  outer  life  nothing 
could  cut  them  oflf ;  they  still  were  God's  people  in  a  sense  in 
which  none  other  are,  and  reserved  for  purposes  of  blessings 
which  none  other  can  fulfil,  sustaining  a  relation  to  God  which 
no  other  nation  ever  has  sustained.  From  the  inner  life,  from 
spiritual  blessings  as  individuals,  they  would  be  severed  by 
unbelief ;  but  the  conduct  of  individuals  could  not  debar  the 
nation  from  the  destinies  fixed  in  God's  decrees  for  it.  As  a 
nation,  even  in  their  unbelief,  they  were  still  God*s  own  people, 
appointed  for  a  special  work  which  they  are  yet  to  accomplish 
to  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Stuart  points  out  that  this  verse 
is  illustration  rather  than  argument ;  '*  but  it  is,'*  as  Haldane 
remarks  by  way  of  a  rider,  **  an  illustration  which  "has  been 
adopted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  pledge  of  the  event.  If  it 
be  not  argument,  it  is  evidence,  and  is  recorded  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  purpose,  that  the  lump,  or  body  of  the  nation 
of  Israel,  shall  yet  be  holy." 

If  the  root,  etc. — As  this  illustration  is  parallel  to  the 
former  about  the  "  firstfruit,*'  it  may  be  asked.  Why  did  the 
apostle  use  two  similes  to  set  forth  the  same  thought  ?  The 
reason  seems  io  be  this :  The  illustration  of  lYit  fii^Xlt\i\\s»Ni^a» 
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Thou  emphatic — Thou,  a  Gentile  believer.  It  picks  out 
each  Gentile  Christian  and  addresses  him  individually. 

Being  a  wild  olive-tree  (dyptcXoios). — ^This  statement 
,  has  occasioned  difficulty,  as  the  whole  Gentile  world,  as  such, 
was  not  grafted  in.  Some,  consequently,  regard  dypicXatos  as  an 
adjective^  and  translate  **  belonging  to  the  wild  olive ; "  but. 
according  to  the  use  of  the  adjective,  it  would  mean  made  out 
of  the  wood  of  the  olwe^  as  a  box  or  any  manufactured  article. 
Others  regard  the  word  as  a  species  of  synecdoche,  the  whole 
being  put  for  a  part.  "  Being  a  wild  olive-tree  **  would  signify 
*'  being  a  twig  or  branch  of  a  wild  olive-tree.*'  This  figure  of 
speech  is  not  very  usual.  We  have,  however,  some  well-known 
instances  of  it  We  speak  of  the  smiling  year^  meaning  the 
spring ;  and  Job  remarks,  "  Cursed  be  the  day  when  a  man- 
child  was  bom." 

Wert  grafted  in. — ^The  ordinary  process  of  grafting  is  the 
inserting  of  a  graft  of  a  better  tree  into  one  of  an  inferior  cha- 
racter in  order  that  the  inferior  tree  may  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  better.  But  the  figure  of  the  apostle  is  the  reverse  of 
this  process ;  it  is  the  grafting  of  a  wild  olive-tree  into  a  good 
olive-tree,  not  a  good  olive-tree  into  a  wild  olive-tree.  Some, 
therefore,  have  thought  that  the  apostle  had  in  his  mind  the 
practice  alluded  to  by  Columella  ("  De  Re  Rust,*'  v.  9),  of  in- 
serting slips  of  wild  oHve  in  a  cultivated  tree  in  order  to  increase 
its  vigour  and  growth.  Here,  however,  this  cannot  be  the 
allusion,  since  the  good  tree  gained  benefit  from  the  wild  tree, 
while  with  the  apostle  it  is  the  wild  tree  which  is  enriched  by 
the  good  tree.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
apostle,  without  reference  to  any  process  of  gardening,  simply 
supposes  a  case  of  a  wild  olive-tree  being  grafted  into  a  good 
olive-tree,  and  partaking  of  its  fruitfulness. 

Among  them. — This  rendering  is  preferable  to  that  of  in 
their  stead  or  place  :  the  idea  being  that  of  simple  introduction^ 
not  of  substitution  or  of  supplanting^  as  there  is  room  enough  for 
the  Jews  in  their  own  olive-tree,  when  and  wheresoever  they 
are  found  penitent  believers.  Some  omit  the  "and  **  (#cai),  and 
render  **  a  partaker  of  the  root  of — Le,  belonging  to,  essential 
to** — the  richness  of  the  **  olive-tree.*' 

Good  olive — wiJd  olive. — "  The  ]ems\v  0\Mtc)cv\s»  ^:.^\s^- 
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asibly,  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  The  Gentiles 
represented  as  here  urging  that  they  were  of  such  impor- 
e  that  the  Church  of  God  could  not  prosper  without  dieir 
ence.  They  were  necessaiy  for  the  safety  and  vigour  of 
^tianity :  yea,  of  such  a  necessity  that  needs  be  some  of 
Jews  must  be  excluded,  that  they  must  be  enfranchised . 
Gospel  privileges,  and  be  made  partakers  of  heavenly 
sings.  Mark  the  emphasis  lyta — **  I  **^-of  such  worth  and 
»equence — "  might  be  graffed  in."  **  I,'*  remarks  Meyer, 
5  the  stress  of  arrogant  self-esteem  j "  and,  we  may  add,  of 
complacency  also. 

^er.  20. — Well  be  it  so ;  because  of  [the]  unbelief 
'hich  in  every  case  excludes  from  divine  favours 
tiey  were  broken  off,  and  [but  (forming  a  contrast 
1  their  state)]  thou  standest — /^.  occupiest  thy 
sent  place — by  [the]  faith  which  thou  continuest  to 
rcise.  Be  not  highminded,  but  fear^  lest  thou, 
the  broken-off  branches,  forfeit  thy  position  by 
•elief: 

1.  Prov.  xxviii.  14;  i  Cor.  x.  12. 

S^ell. — In  ver.  19  a  wrong  use  is  made  of  an  undoubted 
1.  So  here  the  apostle  admits  that  they  were,  in  the 
ne  purpose  of  God,  cut  off,  but  only  to  correct  the  under- 
g  spirit  of  self-emulation  and  fancied  superiority  of  the 
itiles,  by  informing  them  that  the  reason  of  Jewish  excision 
unbelief,  which,  if  indulged  in  by  them,  would  inevitably 
I  to  the  same  sad  result.  '*It  is  not,"  as  Hodge  remarks, 
r  any  personal  consideration  that  the  one  was  rejected  and 
other  chosen.  The  Gentiles  will  not  be  secure  because 
r  are  Gentiles,  any  more  than  the  Jews  were  safe  because 
r  were  Jews."  Hence  there  was  no  ground  for  boasting, 
complacency,  and  arrogant  self-esteem.  On  the  other 
d,  there  was  need  for  watchfulness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
fear  respecting  the  tenure  by  which  they  might  remain  in 
snant  relation  to  God. 

\y  faith  [marn), — This  is  the  instrumental  Aa.^\^^  «xA 
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^ia  are  a  memorable  example  of  the  truth  taught  in  this 
^crse. 

Their  glory  faded,  and  their  race  dispersed, 
The  last  of  natioiis  now,  though  once  the  first ; 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest,  would  they  learn, 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn  : 
If  we  escap'd  not,  if  heaven  spared  not  us, 
Peel'd,  scattered,  and  extermmated  thus  ; 
If  Vice  recdv'd  her  retribution  due, 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you  ? 

"Expostulation,"  U.  241-48.— ^/w.  Cowper. 

Ver.  22. — Behold  therefore— as  the  case  stands  thus 
in  r^ard  to  the  Jew  and  yourself — the  (exhibition  of 
the)  goodness  and  severity  (on  the  part)  of  God :  on 
them  which  fell,  severity  (in  their  rejection)  ;  but 
toivard  thee,  [God's]  goodness  (in  your  admission  into 
the  Church),  if  thou  continue*  by  faith,  humility,  and 
obedience,  in  His  [that]  goodness :  otherwise  [since 
(in  that  case)]  thou  also  (like  the  broken-off  branches) 
Shalt  be  cut  off.* 

1.  John  viii.  31 ;  Heb.  iiL  14.    2.  John  xv.  6  ;  Rev.  ii.  5. 

On  them  which  fell. — Some  consider  the  metaphor  of 
the  tree  here  dropped.  Others  take  **  them  which  fell  '*  to 
describe  the  broken-oflf  branches  lying  on  the  ground 

There  are  two  attributes  in  God  which  the  Gentiles  did  not 
sufficiently  recognize.  The  first  was  God's  goodness^  which  was 
the  sole  ground  of  their  admission  to  covenant  standing.  The 
second  was  God's  seventy,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  rejection 
of  Israel  for  their  unbelief.  By  reminding  them  of  God's  good- 
ness, the  apostle  cuts  from  beneath  their  feet  all  personal 
grounds  as  an  explanation  of  their  call.  By  reminding  them  of 
God's  severity,  in  the  case  of  His  highly-favoured  people  Israel, 
on  account  of  their  unbelief,  it  strikes  a  solemn  note  of  warning 
against  fialse  seciuity  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  23. — And  [But  (to  follow  up,  in  regard  to 
Israel,  the  conditional  continuance  of  the  divine  mercy 
and  severity)]  they  also  [moreover],  if  tVvtv  ib\dL^  tvo\. 
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still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  graffed  [grafted]^  in: 
"  grafted  in,"  I  say ;  for  (though  no  human  power  is 
able,  yet)  God  is  able  to  graff  [graft]  them  in  again. 

1.  Deut  XXX.  I— 10 ;  Zech.  xiL  la 

Ver,  24. — "  God  is  able/'  I  say :  your  own  case  fflns- 
trates  and  proves  this  point.  For  if  thou  wert  cat 
out  *•  of  the  olive  tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,^  and 
wert  graffed  [grafted]  contrary  to  nature*  into  a 
good  olive  tree :  how  much  more  assuredly  shall 
these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  graSed 
[g^rafted]  into  their  own  olive  tree  ? 

a  €itic67nfs,  a  strong  expression,  b  The  antithesis  between  orl 
^vaiv  and  nap6,  <l>v(riv  rather  verbal  than  logical. 

The  argument  is  here  one  respecting  the  law  of  probabiEtj 
and  congruity. 

(i)  Improbability  as  to  Gentiles, — ^They  belong  to  a  wild 
olive-tree,  and  so  admission  into  a  good  olive-tree  was  sobm- 
thing  of  a  forced,  artificial,  improbable,  and  incongruous  process. 
The  fact  of  natural  growth  is  set  against  that  of  ingraftd 
growth. 

(2)   Probability  as  to   yews.— They  were   branches  oft 
good  olive-tree  originally,  so  their  re-insertion  was  something 
natural,  likely,  and  congruous.     There  "  the  fact  of  cotigrmtl 
^f  nature  (t^  I8ta  cW^)  is  set  against  incongruity."    The  line 
of  the  apostle's  'reasoning  is  this  : — Would  not  the  process  of 
grafting  into  their  own  original  tree  its  own  broken-off  brandies 
J?e  less  artificial  and  incongruous  than  to  introduce  wild  and 
^'".uitless   slips?      Would  not    the  receiving   into   the  family 
circle  the  returning  and  reformed  prodigal  be  a  more  natural 
arrangement  than  the  adoption  of  a  stranger  ?     Would  not  the 
^jaining  of  a  position,  on  complying  with  the  condition  wbkb, 
aS  iV^f^lftlled,  bars  our  nghts,  be  a  much  easier  and  simpler 
scrTnt,-^^''  '^^  acquiring  the  status  for  which  one  hasnopw- 
scnptive  claim?  The  meaning  of  this  verse  mavl^rivenm 
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is,  in  itself,  a  more  probable  event  than  the  introduction  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God." 

Ver.  25. — "Shall  be  grafted  in,"  I  say:  their  re-intro- 
duction is  not  only  probable  and  possible,  but  prede- 
termined. For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should 
be  ignorant  of  this  mystery— f>.  of  this  hitherto  veiled 
truth  I  am  disclosing  respecting  Israel's  future  restora- 
tion, lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits 
respecting  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews ;  that  blindness 
[hardness]  in  part* — i.e.  extending  to  a  portion  of  the 
nation — is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness — i,e. 
the  full  complement— of  the  Gentiles  *  (Le.  of  the  elect 
gathered  out  of  the  various  Gentile  nations  during  the 
period  of  Jewish  exclusion)  be  ♦  come  in  to  the  ark 
of  Christ's  Church.' 

a  ArA  fAtpovf,  The  phrase  may  be  connected  with  (i)  yfyovcv,  or 
with  (2)  fratp<a<ns  or  *I<rpa^X  ;  and,  accordingly,  its  signification  will 
be  (i)  intensive — a  hardness  which  is  not  absolutely  permanent — 
or  (2)  extensive — a  hardness  which  has  happened  to  a  part  of 
Israel.  1.  Matt.  xxiv.  14;  Rev.  vil  9.  ♦  Omit  "be."  2.  Luke 
xxi.  24  ;  cf,  Psa.  xxii.  27. 

Mystery. — ^The  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  is  not  contained  in 
this  word,  which,  with  St.  Paul,  signifies  a  faith  once  hidden  but 
now  revealed  ;  a  truth  unattainable  by  human  knowledge,  which 
would  have  remained  unknown  but  for  a  special  revelation. 
"  Of  the  nature  of  the  truth  itself  the  word  says  nothing.  It 
may  be  transcendental,  incomprehensible,  mystical,  mysterious, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  (i  Cor.  xv.  51  ;  Eph.  v.  32)  : 
but  this  idea  is  quite  accidental,  and  must  be  gathered  from  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  it  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  word  itself"  {Canon  Lightfooi  on  Col.  i.  26).  Here  the 
mystery  signifies  the  fiiture  restoration  of  Israel 

Wise  in  your  own  conceits. — To  prevent  undue  exulta- 
tion, we  ought  to  inquire  diligently,  and  with  attention,  into 
the  subject  of  Israel's  future  prospects. 
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The  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  their  distmcdve  life  is 
an  earnest  of  this  promise,  and  is  in  itself  a  standing  minde. 
**  The  present  physical,  moral,  and   social  condition  d*  the 
Jews  must  be  a  miracle.    We  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion.    Had  they  continued  from  die  commencement  d*  the 
Christian  era  down  to  the  present  hour,  in  some  such  state  as 
that  in  which  we  find  the  Chinese,  walled  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  and  by  their  selfishness  on  a  nyHfyrn^l  scak, 
and  their  repulsion  of  alien  elements,  resisting  every  assanlt  from 
without  in  the  shape  of  hostile  invasion ;  and  from  an  over- 
powering national  pride,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  new  and 
foreign  customs ;  we  should  not  see  so  much  miracle  interwoTen 
with  their  existence.  But  this  is  not  their  state;  far  from  it.  Thej 
are  neither  a  united  and  independent  nation,  nor  a  parasitic  pro- 
vince.   They  are  peeled  and  scattered  into  fragments ;  but,  like 
broken  globules  of  quicksilver,  instinct  with  a  cohesive  power, 
ever  claiming  affinity,  and  ever  ready  to  amalgamate.  Geography, 
arms,  genius,  politics,  and  foreign  help,  do  not  explain  thor 
existence  ;  time  and  climate  and  customs  equally  fail  to  unravd 
it.     None  of  these  are  or  can  be  the  springs  of  their  perpetuity. 
They  have  been  spread  over  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe ; 
have  lived  under  the  reign  of  every  dynasty ;  they  have  shared 
the  protection  of  just  laws,  the  oppression  of  cruel  ones,  and 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  both ;  they  have  used  ererr 
tongue,  and  lived  in  every  latitude.  The  snows  of  Lapland  hare 
chilled,  and  the  suns  of  Africa  have  scorched  them.    They  ha^t 
drunk  of  the  Tiber,  the  Thames,  the  Jordan,  the  Mississippi. 
In  every  country,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
we  find  a  Jew.     It  is  not  so  with  any  other  race.     Empires, 
the  most  illustrious,  have  &llen,  and  buried  the  men  that  am- 
structed  them ;  but  the  Jew  has  lived  among  the  ruins,  a  Hring 
monument  of  indestructibility.     Persecution  has  unsheathed 
the  sword  and  lighted  the  faggot,  papal  superstition  and  moslem 
barbarism  have  smitten  them  with  unsparing  ferocity;  penal 
rescripts  and  deep  prejudice  have  visited  on    them   most 
unrighteous  chastisement ;  and,  notwithstanding  all,  they  sur- 
vive.**— /lasers  Afagaane  (sec  \-ols.  L  541 ;  xxxvi.  623,  738). 

Until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. — ^This  description  of 
this  ffrminus  ad  qmam  is  differently  regarded,  and  is  a  verj 
illrtkuU  phnsc*    '*  Hrt^t  ^a^x«s&  ^^^^iwitotes  '*  may  mean  (i) 
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the  complement  of  the  Gentiles — i,e,  their  filling  up  the  gap 
made  by  the  rejection  of  Israel  {Oishausen) ;  (2)  the  great  mass, 
the  multitude  of  the  Gentiles  (Hodge) ;  (3)  the  totality  of  the 
Gentiles  as  nations,  not  as  individuals  {Alford)\  (4)  the  full 
complement,  the  total  sum,  the  whole  body  of  the  Gentiles  as 
individuals  who  are  to  be  saved ;  (5)  the  full  time  of  the  ex- 
clusive enjo)rment  of  the  visible  Church  by  the  Gentiles 
answering  to  that  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  the  former  dispen- 
sation (Luke  xxi.  24). 

In  the  first  view  die  fulness  (t^  ^rXi/pw/xa)  refers  to  the  Churchy 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  views  to  the  Gentiles^  and  in  the 
fifth  view  to  the  time  of  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  Church 
by  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  first  period  embraces  the  time  until  Christ  came,  during 
which  the  Jews  had  almost  exclusive  possession.  The  second 
period  extends  from  Christ's  coming  till  the  future  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  during  which  the  Gentiles  have  almost  exclusive 
possession.  There  is  to  be  a  third  period,  when  the  Jews  are 
to  be  restored  to  their  place,  causing  **life  from  the  dead" 
(ver.  15).  "The  fulness  of  the  GentUes "  refers  to  the  total 
sum  of  the  elect  number  out  of  the  various  Gentile  nations 
who  are  to  be  gathered  in  during  this  second  period  of  the 
Church's  history  preceding  Israel's  restoration. 

Ver,  26. — And  (to  follow  the  subject  one  step  further, 
in  fact  to  its  conclusion)  so  [thus] — ue,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, after  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (and 
by  means  of  it)— all  Israel  shall  be  saved  > — U,  shall 
be  restored,  as  a  nation,  to  God's  favour,  and  enjoy  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  all  their  prophesied  blessings : 
as  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob  :* 

1.  Jcr.  xxxii.  36 — 44,  xxxiii.  7 — 9  ;  Ezelc  xxxvi.  8 — 38 :  Zech. 
X.  6^12,  xii.  10,  xiv.     2.  Isa.  lix.  20. 

All  Israel.— Not  "all  the  elect beliez^ersoilsrztV  (Ben^el-^ 
Olshausen\  but  "  all  Israel  viewed  as  a  naXion'*     Ks  \icv€\\ 

2^ 
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rejection  has   been  national,  so   their  restcmUion  shall  be 
national 

Be  saved. — The  question  here  raised  is  the  reception  of 
Israel  into  the  Church  of  God,  not  their  return  to  Palestine. 
Still,  indirect  proof  is  furnished  on  this  second  point,  as  Isa. 
lix.  20,  21  here  quoted  should  be  read  in  connexion  with 
Isa.  Ix.,  which  speaks  of  the  gloiy  of  Israel  in  their  own  land. 

Out  of  Sion.— In  the  Hebrew  it  is  "  A?  Sum**  (see  A.  V.); 
in  the  lxx.  ''on  account  of  Zion."  It  may  be  that  the  whole 
citation  is  intended  to  express  the  sense  of  prophecy  rather 
than  the  wording  of  any  particular  passage,  and  that  the  apostle 
has,  in  Ik  Scoiv  (out  of  Sion)  summed  up  the  prophecies  whidi 
declare  that  the  Redeemer  shall  spring  out  of  Israel.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  Why  did  the  apostle  choose  the  composite 
citation  (Isa.  lix.  20,  2r,  with  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  or  Jer. 
xxxi.  31 — 34),  when  there  are  so  many  separate  clearer  scrip- 
tural proofs  of  Israel's  future  restoration  (see  Lev.  xxvi.  41— 
45  ;  Deut.  iv.  30,  31,  xxx.  i — 6,  xxxiL  43;  Ps.  cii.  14 — 18, 
Ixxxv.  9,  10;  Isa.  xi.  ir,  12,  xix.  24,  25,  xlix.  14,  etc.,  Ixii.; 
Jer.  iii.  18,  etc,  xxxi.  i,  31  to  the  end,  xxxiL  37,  etc.,  xxxiiL 
24 — 26 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24  to  the  end,  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2510 
the  end  ;  Hosea  iii.  5)? 

The  following  replies  may  be  given :  (r)  ^^  (there  shall 
come)  suggested  by  €l(r€XOri  (be  come  in),  ver.  25,  gave  occasion 
for  the  quotation  (Tholuck).  (2)  The  apostle,  having  drawn 
his  illustrations  of  man's  sinfulness  chiefly  from  Ps.  xiv. 
and  Isa  lix.,  now  combines  the  language  found  in  these  two 
places  respecting  Israel's  salvation  (Bengel),  (3)  "  Because  by 
selecting  these  he  would  bring  us  to  consider  entire  prophecies, 
which,  as  it  were,  he  points  out  to  us,  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
give  full  conviction  of  the  matter."  (4)  "  By  arguing  from 
prophecies  less  evident,  he  might  constrain  us  to  give  credit  to 
such  as  are  more  clear  and  express.  For  who  wUl  take  upon 
him  to  wrest  to  a  different  meaning  such  evident  testimonies, 
as  by  the  very  sound  of  their  words  lead  to  this  sense,  when  he 
observes  that  Paul  draws  his  reasons  from  such  as  seemed  more 
remote  from  the  purpose?" — Witsius  on  the  Cpvenants, bk. 
iv.  ch.  XV.  sect  30. 

Yff^   27. — ^Fot  \Kxv^  >^\^  \^  Tccj   covenant  [the 
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covenant  from  me]  unto  them  [Isa.  lix.  20,  21 ;  cf.  Ps. 
xiv.  7],  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins  [Isa. 
xxviL  9]. 

This  verse  teaches  that,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
Jews  are,  in  due  time,  to  be  converted  from  their  rebellion  and 
transgressions. 

It  is  either  (i)  a  continuation  of  Isa  lix.  20,  21  combined 
with  Isa  xxvii  9,  or  (2)  an  epitome  of  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34,  which 
contains  three  things  :  (a)  the  new  covenant ;  {V)  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  Israel  (ver.  31)3  {c)  when  their  sins  were  taken  away 
(vers.  33,  34),  cf.  Heb.  viii.  8 — 12,  x.  16,  17. 

Ver.  28. — ^A  third  reply  (ist  reply  vers.  11 — 15,  2nd 
vers.  16 — 2T)  shewing  that  Israel's  fall  is  not  final  (ver. 
11).  As  concerning  [viewed  in  reference  to]  the 
(ministration  of  the)  Gospel,  they  are  enemies — U. 
hostilely  treated  by  God,  excluded  from  divine  favour — 
for  your  sakes — %,e,  in  order  that  you  may  be  grafted 
in  :  but  as  touching  [viewed  in  reference  to]  the  elec- 
tion of  the  seed  and  race  of  Abraham,  they  (not 
merely  the  remnant,  but  the  nation  at  large)  arc  (even 
now  in  their  state  of  exclusion)  beloved  for  the  fathers* 
sakes  ^  — /.  ^.  not  merely  from  ancestral  associations 
and  recollections^  but  on  account  of  ancestral  con- 
nexions. 

1.  Deut.  vii.  7,  8.    2.  2  Chron.  xx.  7 ;  Isa.  xli.  8. 

The  apostle  now  re-introduces  (ver.  16)  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  Israel's  restor- 
ation. So  i2x  are  the  Israelites  from  being  cast  off  finally, 
that,  even  during  their  present  partial  rejection,  they  are,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  Abraham,  beloved.  This 
forms  an  easy  transition  to  the  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
dispensational  arrangements  (vers.  25 — 27)  from  the  divine 
unchangeableness. 

There  are  two  standpoints  under  which  the  Jews  maY  b^ 
regarded.    We  ma/  \o6k  at  them  in  the  Ug\it  oi  \ht  QjOs^^ 
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dispensation,  and  then  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  thej 
are  excluded  from  divine  favour  through  their  unbelief,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Church  of  God.  But  we  may  also  view  the  Jewish  nation  from 
its  root  as  well  as  from  its  branches^  and  then  we  shall  see  that, 
notwithstanding  its  present  condition,  it  is  still  beloved  of  God, 
and  will  be  again  reinstated.  The  love  of  God  here  alluded  to 
is  His  electing  love  of  Israel,  as  a  nation,  to  be  His  peculiar 
people. 

Ver,  29. — Such  are  the  divine  arrangements  (ch.  ix.  6 

— xi.  28).     For  the  gifts — ^to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (dis- 

pensational  as  well  as  spiritual) — and  [the]  calling  of 

God  to  these  are  without  repentance  • — 1>.  unchang^ 

able  and  irrevocable.^ 

a  dfKTafitXrjra.  1.  Num.  xxiiL  19;  Rosea,  xiii.  14;  MaL  iii.6; 
Jas.  i.  17, 

The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  may  be  viewed  under  a 
fourfold  aspect.  The  dispensation^  gifts  to  the  Jews  are  their 
being  God*s  peculiar  people  marked  out  to  play  a  special  and 
distinctive  part  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  They  are  r^ 
jected  temporarily,  but  are  to  be  finally  grafted  in  for  future 
economic  purposes.  The  dispensational  gifts  to  the  Gentiles 
are  their  being  engrafted  into  the  Church  of  God  during  Jewish 
rejection,  and  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  this 
period.  Then  there  are  spiritual  blessings  oflfered  to  all  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  alluded  to  in  ch.  iv.  11,  12,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  of  their  being  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  gifts 
and  the  calling  of  God  in  all  these  respects  are  equally  un- 
changeable. 

The  bestowment  of  the  gifts  and  the  calling  to  them  were 
contemporaneous  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  and  dated  from  the 
call  of  Abraham.  The  bestowment  of  the  gifts  and  the  calling 
to  them  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  were  not  contemporaneous. 
They  were  endowed  at  the  call  of  Abraham,  but  were  not 
called  to  their  actual  possession,  as  a  whole,  till  Peter  baptiied 
Cornelius. 

Without  rep^iv\.sctvc^.— TVvat  is  "  irretractable  "  {A/fi^ 
and  so  *'  incapaUe  ol  Xicav^  T^!^^\.\fc^^  \^n^^^  ^\  changed 
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(  Vaughan\  God's  foreknowledge  explains  God's  unchangeable- 
ness.  When  the  Ahnighty  promises,  He  has  before  Him  all 
future  circumstances,  and  so  no  event  can  happen  to  change 
His  mind  or  affect  His  gifts.  The  expression  in  Gen.  vi.  6, 
"  It  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earth," 
is  evidently  an  instance  of  the  clothing  of  divine  verities  in  a 
human  garb. 

That  God  does  not  revoke  or  recall  His  gifls  is  a  truth,  when 
rightly  understood,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  **  It 
is"  (as  writes  P,  B.  Power)  "a  source  of  comfort  to  the 
believer  to  reflect,  that  that  on  which  he  puts  his  trust  is  estab- 
lished and  immovable.  Changes  take  place  above  and  around 
the  fortress,  but  its  massive  buttresses  still  stand  unmoved,  and 
its  battlements  frown  defiance  at  the  strength  of  the  foe. 
The  clouds  above  are  fleeting  past,  it  may  be  in  silvery  bright- 
ness, or  it  may  be  in  pall-like  gloom ;  the  leaves  are  budding  or 
fading,  according  to  their  seasons  upon  the  earth ;  but  there 
stands  the  fortress,  established  and  unchanged." 

Ver.  30. — For  (as  an  illustration  of  God's  un- 
changeable purposes,  ver.  29)  as  ye  in  times  past 
have  not  believed  [were  not  obedient  to]  God,  yet 
have  now  obtained  mercy  by  admission  into  the 
Church  of  God  through  their  unbelief  [the  disobedi- 
ence of  these  (as  the  occasion  and  means)] : 

Disobedience. — Unbelief  is  the  root  of  disobedience ;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  disobedience  itself,  being  resistance 
of  the  divine  will  (i  John  iii.  3).  The  contrast  in  this  verse 
is  between  the  position  of  the  Gentiles  viewed  as  a  collective 
body  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  not  between 
individual  members  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  unconverted  and 
converted  state. 

Ver.  31. — Even  so  have  these — Le,  Israel — also 
(equally  with  yourselves  in  former  ages,  ver.  30)  now 
not  believed  [been  obedient],  that »  (not  merely  as  the 
result  of  their  conduct,  but  according  to  the  divine 
purpose)  through  your^   mercy— t.^,  \ive  m^tcv  ^^- 
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tended  to  you — they  also  may  obtain  mercy  on  the 
principle  of  emulation,  or  pertiaps  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Gentile  efforts. 

a  &a  placed  after  rf  Ifurip^  cXcci  to  render  these  words  em- 
phatic {c/,  I  Cor.  ix.  15  ;  2  Cor.  iL  4  ;  GaL  u,  10).  b  r^  vficrcpf— 
mercy  not  shown  iy  but  to  you,  the  possessive  pronoun  here  bdng 
taken  objectively  {c/.  i  Cor.  xv.  31). 

''  This  argument  implies  that  a  state  of  nnbdief  and  im- 
penitence precedes,  as  it  were  by  a  general  law,  the  bestowal 
and  reception  of  God's  favour  *'  {jCTiallis).  This  is  stated  mote 
clearly  in  next  verse. 

Ver.  32. — Such  are  the  divine  arrangements  as  to  the 
scheme  of  redemption  (vers.  30,  31),  For  (as  their 
deep  abstract  reason)  God  hath  concluded**  [shut  up] 
them  all — i.e,  the  human  family,  Gentiles  first,  then  Jews 
— in  unbelief  [unto  (the  condition  or  r^on  of)  dis- 
obedience], [in  order]  that  He  might  have  mercy 
upon  all — i.e,  upon  ail  men  without  limitation,  as  the 
reference  is  to  the  divine,  not  to  the  human^  aspect  of 
redemption. 

a  (rvycieXci<rc.  L  Ch.  ill  9  ;  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  ^  ch.  T.  21 ;  I  Con 
XV.  21,  22. 

Shut  up  ((TwcicXcMrc). — Not  by  the  permissive  act,  bat 
according  to  the  plan  of  God.  It  is  more  than  **  included,"  it 
is  almost  "  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  unbelie£"  "  Shut 
up,*'  or  '<  concluded,"  in  its  olden  sense,  hits  off,  as  nearly  as 
we  can,  the  Greek  word. 

Why  did  God  lock  up  (so  to  speak)  the  two  great  divisions 
of  mankind,  Gentiles  and  Jews  successively,  in  the  prison  of 
unbelief?  ist,  That  their  salvation  might  be  manifestly 
seen  to  be  by  grace;  2ndly,  that  self-righteous  boasting 
might  be  excluded ;  3rdly,  that  men  might  duly  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  His  redemptive  love ;  4thly,  that  scope  might 
be  afforded  for  the  fviU  display  of  His  mercy. 

In  this  verse  i^wYieix  coxK^^^m>^  Osi.^.^.^\  GaL  iiL  as) 
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we  have  the  method  in  which  God  deals  with  mankind  illus- 
trated. When  man  fell,  God  might  have  allowed  the  human 
race  to  have  continued,  and  the  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve  to 
have  been  bom  unconnected  with  their  fallen  parents  as  to  their 
moral  character ;  or  He  might  have  created  us  independently 
of  each  other ;  but,  in  either  of  such  cases,  how  could  a  reme- 
dial scheme  have  been  effected  for  any  who  failed  to  keep  their 
first  and  innocent  estate?  If  sin  is  of  such  a  natiu-e  that 
nothing  less  or  else  than  the  Lamb  of  God  can  expiate  it,  how 
could  we  suppose  that  there  could  have  been  a  separate  in- 
carnation for  such  who  from  time  to  time  transgressed  ?  Hence 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  organic  unity  or  oneness 
of  the  human  family,  or,  in  other  words,  of  us  all  sinning  in 
Adam  and  in  the  after-development  of  the  world's  history^ 
being  shut  up  in  unbelief  in  order  that  we  might  be  all  dealt 
with  in  one  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  redemption. 

Mercy  unto  all. — This  does  not  teach  what  is  called  uni- 
versalism,  viz,^  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  men.  The  apostle 
is  presenting  only  one — ^the  divine — side  of  redemption  :  he 
is  simply  describing  the  design  of  God  as  to  our  redemption, 
and  telling  us  of  the  amplitude  of  His  love,  without  mentioning 
the  requirements  on  our  side  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
divine  goodness.  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  mercy  when  offered,  they  are  self-excluded. 

Ver.  33. — O  the  depth^  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  [of  the  riches — i,e,  the  affluence  of  goodness 
and  blessing  in  the  Gospel  displayed  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption — and  wisdom  (in  its  design  and  adaptation)] 
and  knowledge  of  God"  upon  which  it  was  based! 
ho^v  unsearchable  are  His  judgments — i,e.  His  de- 
cisions, and  His  ways — ue.  His  modes  of  executing 
them — past  finding  out ' — i£,  incapable  of  being  traced 
or  searched  out ! 
L  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.     2.  Eph.  i.  7,  8.    3.  Job  v.  9,  ix.  10,  xxxvi.  23. 

The  right  contemplation  of  divine  verities  should  lead  to  the 
ascription  of  praise.  The  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  coldly  N\ftw^, 
paves  the  way  for  doubt  and  cavil,  while  such  an  3:50^X10^^ 
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as  is  contained  in  the  following  verses  strengthens  our  faith. 
In  a  word,  suppressed  praise  b  perilous  to  the  spiritual  constita- 
tion. 

Verse  32,  no  doubt,  struck  the  keynote  of  vers.  33—36, 
but  a  remembrance  of  the  whole  preceding  epistle  no  doubt 
aided  this  outburst  of  the  apostle,  which,  for  sublime  grandeur, 
stands  unrivalled  even  in  the  pages  of  inspiration  itself.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  aposde  closes  the  doctrinal  (ch. 
viii.  31 — 39)  as  well  as  the  dispensation^  (ch.  xL  33—36) 
portion  of  die  epistle  with  an  eostatic  cry  of  adoring  love. 

O,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  etc. — "  That  is,  of  the 
boundless  amplitude  of  God's  love,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
blessings  conferred  in  the  Gospel ;  and  '  of  the  wisdom^  shoim 
in  devising  the  most  effectual  means  for  accomplishing  His 
purposes  of  grace,  and  adapting  them  to  the  necessides  of 
man  \  *  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God,'  in  the  vast  sweep  of 
divine  comprehension  that  could  take  in  the  wide  extent  and 
endless  bearings  of  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  remedies  necessary 
for  its  reversal,  so  as  to  provide  a  Saviour  able  *  to  save  to  the 
uttermost,'  and  under  every  conceivable  circumstance,  *  them 
that  come  unto  God  by  Him'"  (Heb.  vii.  25). — D.  Forbes, 

How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments. — ^The  word 
** judgments"  refers  to  the  decisions  or  the  providential  dis- 
pensations of  God  in  the  scheme  of  salvation. 

His  ways  past  finding  out. — ^  A  cockle-fish  might  as 
well  attempt  to  bring  the  ocean  into  its  little  shell,  as  loan 
attempt  to  understand  the  ways  of  God»" — Bp,  BeveridgL 

Ver.  34. — "  Unsearchable,"  I  say.  For  (as  a  confirma- 
tion from  a  contemplation  of  the  unfathomableness 
of  the  divine  mind)  who  hath  known — i.e.  fully  pene- 
trated, comprehended — the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or 
who  hath  been  His  counsellor  [Isa.  xL  13]  ? 

''  In  His  purposes  and  His  dispensations  He  is  equally  and 
perfectly  indepexvd^ivX,  Vcv^mx^Vj  ^lalted  above  the  supcrvisioa 
or  direction  oi  H\a  ci^^\.>axfe^%'  — Hod^<u 
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In  its  sablime  research,  philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep — may  count 
The  sands,  or  the  sun's  rays — but,  God  1  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure : — ^none  can  mount 
Up  to  Th^  mysteries  ;  reason's  brightest  spark. 
Though  kmdled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 
Even  like  past  moments  in  tiemiiy, —Derzhavinm 

Ver.  35. — Or  who  hath  first  given  to  Him,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ^  [Job  xli.  1 1]  ? 

L  I  Chron.  xxix.  14 ;  i  Cor.  iv.  7. 

Given— recompensed.— "  This  verse,  in  fact,  forms  the 
key-note  to  the  apostle's  whole  doctrine  of  the  inreconcilability 
of  grace  and  works.  Our  works  cannot  recompense  God ; 
hence  they  cannot  purchase  salvation;  hence  salvation  must 
be  by  grace,  that  is,  gratuity." — D.  JD.  Whedon. 

Ver.  36. — There  are  none  such.  For  (as  a  confirma- 
tion that  none  has  been  His  counsellor,  ver.  34,  or  has 
given  aught  to  Him,  ver.  35)  of  Him  (as  the  Author), 
and  through  Him  (as  the  Sustainer),  and  to  [unto] 
Him  as  the  Ultimate  End  are  all  things :  ^  to  whom 
[Him]  be  [the]  glory  (that  is  due)  for  ever.    Amen. 

L  1  Chron.  xxix.  11 — 13. 

Of  Him  are  all  things,  etc. — " '  Of  Him,*  as  their  eternal 
Source,  and  *  through  Him,  as  the  sole  efficient  Agent  in  the 
production  and  conservation  of  them ;  and  *  to  Him,  as  being 
their  last  end,  are  all  things ; '  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
perfections  being  the  ultimate,  because  the  highest  possible^ 
design  of  all  His  procedure  from  first  to  last." — D.  Brown, 

What  is  His  creation  less  than  a  capacious  reservoir  of 
means,  formed  for  His  use  and  ready  at  His  will  ? 

In  this  doxology  there  is,  as  Alford  remarks,  not  *'  a  formal 
allusion  to  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  an 
implicit  reference' to  the  three  attributes  of  Jehovah^  respectively 
manifested  to  us  by  the  three  co-equal  and  co-eteraal  Persons." 
This  is  not  so  dear,  however,  as  in  the  ascripuoii  ol  ^isas^  \si 
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£ph.  nr.6.  Alfocd  iiiitber  adds  :  "Thougfa  St  P^hasnever 
drfimtirely  expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  Holj  Trinity  in  a  de- 
finite formula,  yet  he  was  coosdous  of  it  as  a  living  reality/* 

Amen. — ^'^  Our  uKxlem  Amen  is  languid  and  listless.  *  * 
Oh !  that  we  could  |Heice  the  veil,  and  hear  the  multitade, 
which  no  man  can  number,  uttering,  aconding  to  St.  John's 
description,  with  a  load  toicc — no  coldness,  no  apathy,  no 
languor — uttering  with  a  loud  voice  their  choral  peal  of  hcmoor, 
and  glory,  and  power !  The  slightest  glimpse  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  heaven,  the  faintest  echo  of  its  melodies,  would  cause 
our  hearts  to  boimd  hig^  within  us,  when  the  Church  directs 
us  to  exclaim,  '  Gloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost'  Oh,  that  heaven  were  more  thoi^t  of! 
more  prayed  for !  If  ever  we  tread  those  shining  courts,  ve 
shall  mar\'el  and  be  ashamed  at  the  remembrance,  that,  when 
there  was  G/ory  to  God  in  the  ascription,  there  was  listlessness 
of  soul  in  the  Amen^' — H.  Melvili:  sermon  on  text 

Redemption  is  the  sdence  and  the  soog 
Of  all  eternity.    Ardiangels,  day 
And  night,  into  its  dories  look  :  the  saints, 
The  elders,  round  the  throne,  old  in  the  years 
Oi  heaven,  examine  it  p erpetually. — PoUok, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  I. — I  beseech  you  therefore  • — as  the  grand 
practical  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion stated  in  ch.  i.  i6,  17,  and  explained,  illustrated, 
and  enforced  in  ch.  i.  18  to  ch.  xi.  36,  brethren,  by — i.e. 
referring  to,  reminding  you  of — the  mercies  of  God 
displayed  in  the  scheme  of  salvation  respecting  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  (ch.  xi.  30 — 36),  that  ye  [to]  present  ^ 
(as  by  one  definite  act,  once  for  all)  your  bodies — i,e, 
virtually  yourselves,  the  body  being  viewed  as  the  soul's 
instrument  of  service — a  living  sacrifice  in  contrast 
with  the  slain  beasts  offered  up  under  the  law,  holy — 
not  ceremonially  but  morally,  not  relatively,  but  really, 
acceptable  [well-pleasing]  not  merely  like  Levitical 
offerings,  extrinsically  but  intrinsically  unto  God,  which 
(presentation  of  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice)  is  your 
reasonable  [rational]  service « — 1>.  a  service  befitting  a 
rational  being. 

a  oZv  may  refer  to  ch.  xi.  32,  or  35,  36 ;  but  the  wider  reference 
to  the  whole  of  previous  didactic  part  of  the  epistle  must  not  be 
overlooked,  b  irapaarriiTaL — a  sacrificial  term  signifying  complete 
resignation  and  readiness  :  mark  the  force  of  the  aorist.  c  Xoyiic^v 
Xarpctdy  directly  in  antithesis  to  culius  mentis  and  indirectly  to 
cultu9  commentatii. 

The  doctrinal  and  dispensation^  portions  of  the  epistle 
being  ended,  the  apostie,  as  a  wise  master-builder,  erects  the 
superstructure  of  personal  religion  upon  ttvi^  lo>^d^\\ow  ^^ 
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redemption,  which  he  has  laid  deep  and  substantial.  ''No 
doctrine,*'  remarks  H.  W.  Beecher,  "is  good  for  anything 
that  does  not  leave  behind  it  an  ethical  furrow,  ready  for  tbe 
planting  of  seeds,  which  shall  spring  up  and  bear  aJ)andant 
harvests."  The  connexion  between  doctrine  and  exhortation 
is  quaintly  explained  by  Bp.  Hall : — "  Those  that  are  all  in 
exhortation,  no  whit  in  doctrine,  are  like  to  them  that  snuff  the 
lamp,  but  pour  not  in  oil.  Again,  those  that  are  all  in  doctrine, 
nothing  in  exhortation,  drown  the  wick  in  oil,  but  light  it  not; 
making  it  fit  for  use  if  it  had  fire  put  to  it ;  but  as  it  is,  neither 
capable  of  good  nor  profitable  for  the  present.  Doctrine 
without  exhortation  makes  men  all  brain,  no  heart ;  exhorta- 
tion without  doctrine  makes  the  heart  full,  but  leaves  the  brain 
empty.  Both  together  make  a  man,  one  makes  a  wise  man, 
the  other  a  good ;  one  serves  that  we  may  know  our  duty,  the 
other  that  we  may  perform  it  Men  cannot  practise  unless 
they  know,  and  they  know  in  vain  if  they  practise  not." 

I  beseech  you. — ^The  apostle  commences  his  practical 
observations  in  an  affectionate  spirit,  which  we  do  well  to 
note  for  our  imitation.  We  subjoin  a  few  testimonies  on 
the  subject  of  ministerial  sympathy: — "To  afifect  feeling  is 
nauseous,  and  soon  detected ;  but  to  feel  is  the  readiest  way 
to  the  heart  of  others  "  {Cecil),  "  I  never  was  fit  to  say  a 
word  to  a  sinner  except  when  I  had  a  broken  heart  myself; 
when  I  was  melted  into  penitency  and  felt  as  though  I  had 
just  received  pardon  to  my  own  soul,  when  my  heart  was  fiill 
of  tenderness  and  pity "  (Fayson),  "  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate.  They  should  be  kind 
in  feeling,  and  courteous  in  manner — like  a  father  or  mother. 
Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  a  sour,  harsh,  crabbed,  dissatisfied 
manner.  Sinners  are  never  scolded  either  into  duty  or  into 
heaven.  Flies  are  never  caught  with  vinegar.  No  man  is  a 
better  or  more  faithful  preacher  because  he  is  rough  in  manner, 
coarse,  or  harsh  in  his  expressions,  or  sour  in  has  intercourse 
with  mankind.  Not  thus  was  the  Master  or  Paul."— /i. 
Barnes, 

By  the  mercies  of  God. — The  apostle  in  this  exhortation 
reminds  his  readers,  not  of  the  authority  or  power  of  God,  but 
of  His  mercies,  "Lovt  \i^^<exs  \on^  "  TKe  fateful  sense  frfiich 
the  believer  Imls  oi  pai^oxi,  ^c^cfc^^xA  ^^  ^^ml^x^sjt^^  ^r^soMi 
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life,  tends  to  secure  his  consecration  to  God." — Webster  and 
Wilkinson. 

Present — The  force  of  the  aorist  suggests  that  our  self- 
dedication  is  to  be  entire^  for  once  and  for  all.  This  act 
"  embraces  three  things — beings  doing,  and  suffering.  We  must 
be  willing  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  all  that  God  requires. 
This  embraces  reputation,  friends,  property,  and  time.  It 
covers  body,  mind,  and  soul.  These  are  to  be  used  when, 
where,  and  as  God  requires ;  and  only  as  He  requires.  Such  a 
consecration  should  be  made  (i)  deliberately,  (2)  for  all  coming 
time,  (3)  without  any  reserve,  and  (4)  in  reliance  upon  Divine 
strength." —  W.  McDonald. 

Oh  use  me,  Lord,  use  even  me, 

Just  <u  Thou  wilt,  and  when,  and  where; 
Until  Thy  blessed  face  I  see, 

Thy  rest.  Thy  joy,  Thy  glory  share.** — F,  R,  Havergal, 

The  following  incident  from  ancient  history  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  consecration  required  of  us : 
When  the  people  of  Collatia  were  negotiating  an  unconditional 
capitulation,  Egerius,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  inquired  of 
the  ambassadors,  "  Are  the  people  of  Collatia  in  their  own 
power  ?  "  When  an  affirmative  answer  was  given,  it  was  next 
inquired,  "  Do  you  deliverup  yourselves,  the  people  of  Collatia, 
your  city,  yoiu*  fields,  your  waters,  your  boundaries,  your 
temples,  your  utensils,  all  your  property,  divine  and  human, 
into  my  power,  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  ?  "  "  We 
surrender  alL"    "  And  so,**  said  he,  "  I  accept  you." 

I  commend  to  Thee,  Lord, 
My  impulses  and  my  startings, 
My  intentions,  and  my  attempts, 
My  going  out,  and  my  coming  in, 
My  sitting  down,  and  my  rising  up. 
Bp,  Andrewei  Devotions,     The  First  Day  (4)  Intercession, 

Your  bodies. — From  the  consecration  required  in  the 
remaining  part  of  this  verse,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  is  viewed 
as  the  soul's  instrument  of  service ;  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
ourselves.  The  reason,  however,  why  the  apostle  used  *'your 
bodies,"  and  not  "your  souls,"  or  "yourselves,"  is  no  doubt  to 
remind  us  of  the  importance  attached  in  the  Gospel  to  the 
body;  and  precludes  the  notion  of  a  mwtVy  \m^.'^tva.>aN^  ^x 
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sendmentai  religioii«  as  disdnguished  from  one  of  selMcojiiig 
and  vigorous  obedience"  (i  Cor.  vL  15,  19,  20;  viL  34; 
2  Cor.  v.  xa    See  collect  on  "die  Presentadoo/*  etc). 

"  Consecration  is  not  wrapping  one's  self  in  a  holy  web  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  then  coming  forth  after  prayer  and  twilight 
meditadon,  and  saying, — *  There,  I  am  consecrated.'  Coi^ 
cradon  is  going  out  into  the  world  where  God  Almighty  is,  and 
using  every  power  for  His  gloiy.  It  is  taking  all  advantages  as 
trust  funds — ^as  confidential  debts  owed  to  God :  it  is  simplj 
dedicating  one's  life,  in  its  whole  flow,  to  God's  service."^ 
W.Beecher. 

And,  further,  as  the  members  of  the  body  were  enlisted 
formerly  in  the  slavery  of  sin,  they  are  now  to  be  employed  ia 
their  Creator's  service.  In  fine,  as  D.  Brown  remarks,  "  As  it  is 
through  the  body  that  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  unrenewed  heait 
comes  forth  into  palpable  manifestation  and  action,  so  it  is 
through  the  body  that  all  the  gracious  principles  and  affections 
of  believers  reveal  themselves  in  the  outward  life''(i  Thess. 

V.  23)- 

Living  sacrifice^ — ^As  the  divorce  of  the  soul  makes  a 
dead  body  a  carcass,  so  the  absence  of  heavenly  affections 
renders  any  sacrifice  which  we  present  to  God  a  dead  offenng, 
a  lifeless  bulk ;  for  its  essence  and  spirit  is  departed. 

Sacrifice. — "  Perhaps  there  are  no  words  which  express 
more  clearly  the  manner  of  performing  this  work  [Le.  of 
personal  consecration]  than  'altar'  and  'sacrifice.'  We  are 
required  to  offer  our  *  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God.'  We  are  *  sanctified '  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.  Can  one  who  seeks  entire  sane* 
tification  find  language  more  expressive  or  appropriate  than  die 
following?  'I  bring  all  to  God*s  altar.  Come,  Lord,  and 
accept  my  offering.* " — W.  McDonald, 

Holy. — It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  a  holy  calling,  we 
must  have  a  holy  heart ;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  undertake  a 
holy  work,  we  must  have  clean  hands  and  a  renewed  soul ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  we  consecrate  ourselves  at  God's  altar,  unless 
we  have  a  forgiving  s^vnt  and  right  affections  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4; 
contr.  Ixvi.  18V    "^^  ^^'^  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^T^\\i^\  ^l  O^l^  and 
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doeth  His  will," — this  is  the  essence  of  holiness — "  him  He 
heareth  "  (John  ix.  31). 

Acceptable. — "Unless,"  as  Eden  remarks,"  the  wind  be 
breathed  into  those  noble  instruments  which  we  use  in  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  they  are  silent ;  and  even  when 
it  is  introduced,  they  yield  no  music  unless  the  hand  and  skill 
of  man  be  applied  to  draw  it  forth.  So  it  is  with  that 
mysterious  organ — the  soul  of  man :  the  Spirit  of  God  must 
fint  inspire  it ;  it  must  first  be,  as  the  early  saints  are  described, 
*  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  man's  own  sincere  endeavours 
must  concur  and  conspire  with  the  influences  of  that  Spirit, 
and  then  his  devotion  ascends  with  acceptance  to  the  throne 
of  God  /'  and  then  his  offerings  are  of  the  character  required 
in  this  verse. 

Rational  (XoyucTi^)  may  mean  one  of  three  things:  (i)  The 
consecration  which  I  mention  is  a  service  of  an  intelligent, 
moral,  and  spiritual  character,  becoming  one  who  is  endowed 
with  reason,  heart,  and  a  spirit.  (2)  The  consecration  of 
which  I  speak  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is  only  reasonable  and 
right  for  you  to  offer,  or  such  that  good  reasons  may  be  given 
for  it  (i  Pet.  iil  15).  (3)  The  required  consecration  is 
"  rational,"  as  contrasted  with  the  blind  superstitious  worship 
of  the  heathen,  or  with  the  more  manual  and  mechanical 
service  of  the  Jews  in  their  temple  ritual.  Some  take  the  clause, 
•*  which  is  yoiu:  rational  service,"  to  be  in  apposition  to  **  a 
living  sacrifice,"  and  not  to  the  whole  sentence — "  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  body  as  a  living  sacrifice." 

Ver.  2. — And  be  not  [And  (I  beseech  you,  ver.  i) 
not  to  be]  conformed*  [configured]  to  this  world ^ — 
ije.  do  not  fall  in  with  the  fleeting  fashions  of  this  world, 
nor  be  yourselves  fashioned  to  them  :  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed*' [to  be  transfigured] — i.e,  to  undergo  a  deep 
abiding  change  such  as  the  Spirit  alone  can  effect — 
by  [in]  the  renewing  of  your  mind  (describing  either 
the  process,  manner,  or  the  seat  of  this  change),  that 
ye  may  (so)  prove — i.e,  test  by  actual  experience 
(and  so  know  the  certainty^  and  worth*  of^ — w\v^X  V^ 
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that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God 

[what  is  the  will  of  God,  (even)  what  is  (essentially  and 
unchangeably)  good,  and  well-pleasing  (in  the  h^;faest 
sense,  in  contrast  with  the  arbitrary  ritual  of  the  past), 
and  perfect  (as  leading  to  the  full  development  of  man's 
spiritual  faculties)]. 

a  frvfrxj^iiariCftrOw  refers  to  a  change  that  is  external  and  meda- 
nical,  om  of  accidents.  1,  Matt  vL  24 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17 ;  I  JohniL  16. 
b  fUTafutpfPovaBf  refers  to  a  change  diat  is  inward  and  real,  and 
organic,  <?if^<^^f^ii^/ (see  PhiL  il  6^  S;  cf,  2  Cor.  xL  14;  PM. 
ill  21). — See  Archbishop  Trench's  "  Synonyms  of  New  Testament,' 
pp.  247 — 253.  Canon  Lightfoot,  however,  takes  ovajn^tnCm 
to  refer  to  the  transient  conditionyV-^M  which,  and  fAtruftiop^ovr  to 
the  permanent  state  lo  which,  the  change  takes  place  (detadied 
note  on  Philippians,  pp.  125 — 128).  Mark  the  force  of  the  preseot 
tenses  in  avixxif^  and  furafiop<ti,  as  contrasted  with  the  aorist 
vapaarrjaai  (ver.  l).     2.  John  vii.  17.     3.  Ps.  cxix.  72,  127. 

To  this  world  (t^  oloiia). — "  There  are  two  words  for 
world,  cuiov  and  icocr/iog.  The  former  regards  time,  the  Utter 
spa£^.  Once  they  are  combined  (Eph.  ii.  2),  *  in  accordance 
with  the  time-state  of  this  matter-world.*  .  .  .  The  direction, 
therefore,  is,  *  Be  not  like  the  men  of  this  world,  whose  all  is 
the  present.  Wear  not  the  garb  of  time  :  live  for  eternity** 
( Vaughan).  Akin  to  this  comes  in  the  idea  that  the  world  is 
** a  mask  with  no  abiding  substance"  {Chrysostom) — **a  titl^ 
page  without  contents  "  ( Young) — ^a  mirage  gorgeous,  but 
unreal,  alluring,  disappointing — •*  a  fugitive  illusion  "  (Lord 
Chesterfield) — a  pageant  show,  not  a  living  reality  (i  Cor.  vil 
31 ;  I  John  ii.  17).  "All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow;  all  beyond 
is  substance." — Young, 

The  world  in  its  ethical,  New  Testament,  usage  is  diflScuIt 
of  definition.  Roughly,  however,  it  may  be  termed  all  outside 
the  kingdom  of  God.  "  It  is,"  as  Alford  puts  it,  "  man  and 
man's  world  in  his  and  its  fall  from  God.'*  Or,  more  fully,  it 
is  "  fallen  human  nature  acting  itself  out  in  the  hunnan  family ; 
moulding  and  fashioning  the  framework  of  human  society  in 
accordance  with  its  own  tendencies.  It  is  fallen  human  nattm: 
making  the  ongo\Tvg;&  oC  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action  its 
own.     It  is  the  leigci  oT\JSi%^wsi^^icifc<»rw&Lmind,  which 
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b  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  Wherever  that  mind  prevails,  there  is 
the  world  "  (see  R.  S.  Candlish  on  i  John  ii.  15). 

Or,  to  go  more  into  the  philosophy  of  the  question,  the 
world  embraces  both  the  corrupt  habit  of  mind  itself  and  the 
object  on  which  it  &stens,  and  the  victims  of  its  corruption. 
*'  It  is  a  mighty  tradition  of  all  the  thought  and  all  the  feeling 
that  has  accumulated  round  itself  by  the  human  race  since  the 
epoch  of  the  fall,  and  that  b  hostile  to  the  rights  of  God."*''^ 
'*  It  is  like  the  dense  atmosphere  which  on  a  November  day 
hangs  over  your  vast  metropolis,  the  product  of  its  countless 
homes  and  the  proof  of  its  vast  industrial  efforts ;  and  yet  the 
yeil  which  shuts  out  from  it  the  light  of  heaven,  destroys  the 
colour  on  its  works  of  art  —  the  dark  unwholesome  vapour 
which  clogs  vitality  and  undermines  health,  and  from  which  a 
Londoner  escapes  at  intervals  with  a  light  heart,  that  he  may 
see  the  sun,  and  the  trees,  and  the  face  of  nature  as  God  made 
them,  and  feel  for  a  few  months  what  it  is  to  live.  Even  thus 
the  world  hangs  like  a  deadly  atmosphere  over  every  single 
human  soul,  brooding  over  it,  flapping  its  wings  like  the 
monstrous  evil  bird  in  the  fable,  or  penetrating  and  entering 
into  it  like  a  subtle  poison,  to  sap  the  springs  and  sources  of 
its  vigour  and  its  life.*' — Canon  Liddon*s  Sermon  on  John 
xvL  33,  Tk€  Fenny  Pulpit,  No.  3847. 

The  world  cannot  be  clearly  marked  out  as  if  it  were  a 
kingdom  on  a  map:  and  every  year  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  draw  any  line  of  demarcation  or  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fisist  lines  upon  the  subject,  because  society  is  being  leavened 
by  Christian  principles,  the  moral  conscience  of  the  nation 
quickened,  and  a  public  opinion,  on  the  whole  of  a  healthy 
character,  making  itself  powerfully  felt.  And,  further,  what 
is  the  world  to  one  person  is  not  the  world  to  another.  1  he 
fact  that  the  world  cannot  be  defined  as  to  locality  is  an 
advantage,  not  a  disadvantage :  for  it  calls  forth  from  us  a 
constant  spirit  of  inquiry  and  watchfulness  before  we  enter 
upon  our  pursuits,  form  oiu:  connexions,  or  enter  into  society. 
The  believer  should  at  all  times  test  every  relationship  into 
which  he  is  brought,  to  see  whether  beneath  its  possibly 
plausible  and  pleasant  surface  there  may  not  lurk  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  The 
Christian,  too,  should  examine  not  only  what  is  ivitfiout^  \.o 
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and  faculties;  but  in  its  workings,  dispositions,  and  higher 
consciousness.  Regeneration  and  renewal  do  not  take  away 
or  ^dd  to  any  of  die  properties  of  the  inner  man,  but  they 
quicken  it,  turn  it  into  a  new  and  heavenly  direction,  effecting 
thus  a  radical  change.  After  conversion,  Peter's  mind  was  not 
converted  into  John's,  or  John's  into  Peter's,  nor  were  Peter's 
and  John's  minds  converted  into  a  third  mind  of  a  particular 
type :  both  had  the  same  mind  before  and  after  conversion, 
only  changed  as  to  its  desires  and  aversions,  joys  and  griefs, 
love  and  anger,  hopes  and  fears.  Before,  it  moved  in  the 
sphere  of  earth;  after,  it  moved  in  the  sphere  of  heaven. 
"  Regenerative  influence,"  as  William  Anderson,  by  the  aid  of  a 
physiological  illustration,  expresses  it,  ''does  not  consist  in 
any  organic  change,  in  respect  of  the  extinction  or  addition  of 
any  passion  or  power ;  but  entirely  in  a  functional  change,  in 
respect  of  the  direction  of  the  powers,  so  that  their  emotions 
are  expended  on  objects  different  from  those  to  which  they 
were  formerly  directed  ...  It  is  the  old  love  of  the  old  heart 
with  which  it  loved  things  earthly,  newly  directed  to  the  loving 
of  things  divine  and  heavenly"  ("  Regeneration,"  pp.  17,  25). 

Prove. — A  renewed  heart  is  necessary  to  prove  and  approve 
what  God  wills  us  to  do.  We  require  a  spiritual  taste  (Phil.  i. 
10).  It  is  in  the  process  of  renewal  of  the  mind,  and  in  the 
consequent  activities  of  fhe  Christian  life,  that  we  are  able  to 
put  to  the  practical  test  the  certainty  and  worth  of  the  revealed 
and  perceptive  will  of  God  (John  vii.  17). 

Even  what  is  good,  etc. — **  Good,"  "  acceptable," 
"  perfect,"  cannot  (as  in  A.V.)  be  regarded  as  epithets  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  its  character  does  not  admit  of  degree  or  qualifi- 
cation, but  are  in  substantive  apposition  with — in  fact,  coincide 
with — the  will  of  God.  In  short,  discover  what  is  good  in 
itself,  well-pleasing  to  God  in  the  highest  sense,  and  perfect  as 
leading  to  the  development  of  man's  spiritual  faculties,  and 
then  you  have  arrived  at  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  believer.  "  The  repetition  of  the  article  (to  ayoBov 
iroi  cvapcoToy  kcu  rcXciov)  was  the  less  necessary,  as  the  three 
adjectives  used  substantivally  exhaust  one  notion  (that  of  moral 
good)  and  form  a  climax." — Meyer, 

Good. — The  decalogue  is  a  transcript  of  God's  m\\  vsix^^ga^ 
to  man's  duty  to  Him  and  to  his  neighbour,  and  \s  dfci\^^^ 
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for  our  good.  This  thought  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the 
following  quotation :  '^  No  doubt  the  law  restrains  us ;  but  all 
chains  are  not  fetters,  nor  are  all  walls  the  gloomy  precincts  of 
a  gaoL  It  is  a  blessed  chain  by  which  the  ship,  now  buried 
in  the  trough,  and  now  rising  on  the  top  of  the  sea,  rides  at 
anchor,  and  outlives  the  storm.  Tlie  condemned  would  give 
worlds  to  break  his  chain,  but  the  sailor  trembles  lest  his  should 
snap ;  and  when  the  grey  morning  breaks  on  the  wild  lee  shore, 
all  strewn  with  wrecks  and  corpses,  he  blesses  God  for  tik 
good  iron  that  stood  the  strain.  The  pale  captive  e)res  his 
high  prison  wall,  to  curse  the  man  who  built  it,  and  envies  tbe 
little  bird  that,  perched  upon  its  summit,  sings  merrily,  and 
flies  away  on  wings  of  freedom ;  but  were  you  travelling  some 
Alpine  pass,  where  the  narrow  road,  cut  out  of  the  £ace  of  the 
rock,  hung  over  a  frightful  gorge,  it  is  with  other  eyes  yoa 
would  look  on  the  wall  that  restrains  your  restive  steed  from 
backing  into  the  gulf  below.  Such  are  the  restraints  God*s 
law  imposes — no  other.  It  is  a  fence  from  evil — nothing  else. 
I  challenge  the  world  to  put  its  finger  on  any  one  of  these  Ten 
Commandments  which  is  not  meant  and  calculated  to  keep  os 
from  harming  ourselves  or  hurting  others." — Guthrie. 

Acceptable. — God's  will  here  refers  to  nwrul  duties,  to 
that  service  of  the  heart  which  everywhere  and  always  is  well- 
pleasing  to  Him  in  contrast  to  the  arbitrary  and  ritual  observ- 
ances which  were  of  a  temporary  and  subservient  design. 

Perfect. — God  requires  of  us  what  is  perfect,  what  will 
complete  the  moral  character,  and  render  the  Christian's  life 
full-orbed  (Ps.  xix.  7;  Matt.  v.  4,  48;  Col.  ii.  10,  iv.  n; 
I  Thess.  V.  23).  Those,  then,  who  by  '*  unworthy  means  shun 
God's  will,  who  are  ever  seeking  such  things  as  they  are  still 
at  liberty  to  do  without  sin  (as  they  imagine),  resemble  the 
traveller,  who  delights  in  walking,  not  in  the  safe  path,  but 
unnecessarily  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank." — T/te  Critual 
English  Testament, 

Ver.  3. — For  (to  give  a  specific  illustration  of  God's 
will,  ver.  2)  I  say,  through — ue.  in  virtue  of— the  grace 
given  unto  tue^  (^;aL!s  ^xv^^^xX^Vto  every  man  that  is 
among  you,  not  to  tViviCSL  olYC\m^^\m^x^\;as^^\Siaa 
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he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly'  [not  to  be  high- 
minded  above  what  he  ought  to  be  minded,  but  to  be 
so  minded  as  to  be  sober-minded],  according  as  God 
hath  dealt  [distributed]  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
(his)  faith  •  •  to  receive  the  gifts  and  graces  designed  for 
the  general  good. 

L  Ch.  XV.  15 ;  I  Cor.  iii.  10;  £ph.  iii.  7,  8.  2.  i  Chron.  xxix. 
14;  PhiL  ii.  3.  a  lUrpw  irltrrttai.  It  is  best  not  to  take  ''faith" 
here  in  its  objective^  but  subjective  sense.  The  phrase  is  then  the 
subjective  aspect  of  "the  grace  that  is  given  unto  us"  (ver.  6). 
3.  I  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6. 

For  (ykp), — The  apostle  explains  the  foregoing  general 
exhortation  by  unfolding  it  and  showing  one  of  its  details. 
Vaughan  thinks  there  is  an  ellipsis  between  vers.  2  and  3, 
whidi  he  would  supply  as  follows : — "  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning.  I  will  supply  in  detail  the  general  precept."  It 
is  simpler,  however,  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  specific  illustration 
of  God's  will  in  the  form  of  warning  and  of  exhortation. 

Not  to  think  of  himself,  etc. — The  apostle  here  bids 
us  to  put  a  right  valuation  upon  ourselves  as  to  oiu:  relative 
position  and  place  in  the  Church  of  God.  In  this  verse 
humility  is  introduced  as — 

The  hallowed  base 
On  which  the  Christian  virtues  love  to  rest — PhUpot, 

Humility  may  be  defined  to  be  '*  the  esteeming  of  ourselves 
small,  inasmuch  as  we  are  so ;  the  thinking  truly,  and  because 
truly,  therefore  lowly,  of  ourselves'*  {Archbp,  Trench^  **N.  T. 
Synonyms,"  p.  142).  Or,  again,  it  may  be  described  as 
"a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  place  assigned  us  in  the 
hierarchy  of  beings,  the  possession  of  one's  self  with  a 
moderation  corresponding  to  our  real  worth,  and  which 
indixres  us  to  descend  to  that  even  which  is  beneath  our 
worth  "  (Lacordaire).  He  who  places  himself  "  neither  higher 
nor  lower  than  he  ought  to  do,  exercises  the  truest  humility.*' 
— Colton. 

The  measure  of  faith.  —  Faith  is  not  here  put  for 
**  Christian  knowledge,"  nor  the  "  gifts  of  grace,*'  buX.  *^  \\t.^^'i. 
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as  the  inlet  to,  or  seed-bed  o(  all  the  other  graces,  and  so  as  the 
receptive  faculty  of  the  renewed  soul — i,e,  as  God  hath  given  to 
each  his  particular  capacity  to  take  in  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
He  designs  for  the  general  good  *'  (D.  Brawn),  Thus  the  knife 
is  put  to  the  throat  of  the  boaster,  as  the  capacity  to  receive 
gifts,  as  virell  as  the  gifts  themselves,  are  of  God's  apportioning. 
The  virater  we  draw  from  a  well  depends  upon  the  siuoi  the 
bucket :  God  provides  us  with  the  bucket  as  well  as  the  water 
in  the  well  of  salvation.  Or,  again,  gifts  may  be  compared  to 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  Euth  to  the  lungs,  by  which  we  inhale 
and  exhale :  then  the  strength  of  the  lungs  would  be  rep^^ 
sented  by  the  measure  of  fiaith. 

Ver.  4. — For — as  an  illustrative  enforcement  of  the 
foregoing  exhortation  and  warning,  ver.  3 — as  we  have 
many  members  in  one  body,  and  [but]  all  members 
have  not  the  same  ofHce : 

Ver,  5.— So  we,  being  many  [we  the  many— t^.  the 
complex  and  aggregate  body  of  Christians],  are  one 
body  in  Christ,^  and  [but]  every  one  members  one  of 
another — i.e,  we  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  mem- 
bers of  one  body. 

L  £ph.  i.  22,  23. 

The  figure  applied  by  Paul  here  and  elsewhere  (i  Cor.  xii. 
12,  14 — 27;  Eph.  L  23,  iv.  16;  Col.  L  18.  24,  iL  19)  to  the 
Church  is  used  by  Roman  writers  in  reference  to  the  state. 
(See  Menenius  Agrippa's  address  to  the  seceders  on  the  Sacred 
Hill,  Liv,  Hist.  iL  32.) 

The  comparison  is  not  designed  to  teach  that  all  members 
are  of  equal  importance,  but  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  living  organic  whole  in 
virtue  of  its  union  with  Christ. 

The  human  body  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition  unless  all  its 
members — the  chief  as  well  as  the  lesser— discharge  their 
special  functions  and  perform  their  respective  offices.  Hence, 
no  member  is  lo  b^  d^^'^v^^^   'IW^*^  subordinate,  none  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  superfluous.  There  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  depreciated  membership.  The  prominent  members 
should  not  depreciate  the  humble  and  obscure  members  \  nor 
should  the  latter  depreciate  themselves,  for  they  have  an 
assigned  office  of  usefulness  to  fulfil. 

Each  drop  uncounted  in  a  storm  of  rain 

Hath  its  own  xsi\s&van,— Hartley  Coleridge,  Sonnets, 

**  Nature,"  as  Dr.  Chalmers  remarks, — and  we  would  add 
"grace"  too — "hath  so  distributed  her  gifts  among  her 
children  as  to  promote  a  mutual  helpfulness  among  men ;  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  precious,  a  mutual  humility." 

Ver.  6. — Having  then  [But  (to  pass  on  to  the  duties 
involved  in  our  close  and  mutual  connexion  as  members 
of  Christ  s  Church)  having]  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let 
us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  (of  individual 
degree)  of  faith ; 

Tholuck's  view  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  this 
passage,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  simplest:  **The  first  two  accusa- 
tives are  grammatically  dependent  on  c)(ovtcs  (having)  :  by 
degrees  the  apostle  loses  sight  of  this  construction,  and  con- 
tinues with  the  concrete  6  8i8cur#cwv  (he  that  teacheth),  ver.  7, 
which  he  still  binds  on  to  the  foregoing  with  citc  (or) ;  but, 
at  6  /Acra3i8ov9  (he  that  giveth),  ver.  8,  omits  this  also,  and,  at 
ver.  9,  introduces  the  abstract  17  dyaTny  (love)." 

Gifts  differing. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  such  gifts 
dispensed  by  God  for  the  common  good^  "There  is  not 
greater  variety  of  colour  and  qualities,"  as  Gumall  points  out, 
•*  in  plants  and  flowers,  with  which  the  earth,  like  a  carpet  of 
needlework,  is  variegated,  for  the  delight  and  service  of  man, 
than  there  is  of  gifts  natural  and  spiritual  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  render  them  useful  to  one  another,  both  in  civil  society  and 
Christian  fellowship." 

The  weighty  and  practical  remarks  of  Archbishop  Leighton 
must  not  be  omitted, : — **  Every  man  has  received  some  gift — 
no  man  all  gifts  j  and  this,  rightly  considered,  Vfovild  V.^'^^  ;iJ^ 
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to  the  extent  of  his  own  faith,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
divinely-imparted  gift,  neither  concealing  that  which  he  believes, 
nor  propounding  as  truth  that  of  which  he  has  any  doubts  " 
(  Wd>ster  and  JVt/kinsan),  In  fact,  each  preacher  was  to  keep 
within  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  and  illumination,  not  neces- 
sarily of  his  experience  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  15).  Vaughan  objects  to 
this  view,  as  it  "seems  scarcely  suitable  to  the  subject  of 
vpo^ifrcai,  and  gives  no  proper  sense  to  the  peculiar  word 
hfoXayia  f  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  explain  these  two 
assertions. 

Ver.  7. — Or  ministry— 1>.  the  official  performance  of 
kindly  offices  to  others,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering: 
or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teaching ; 

y^^  8. — Or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation :  (to 
come  from  public  to  private  duties)  he  that  giveth  (time 
or  substance  in  works  of  piety  and  charity),  let  him  do 
it  with  simplicity ;  •  he  that  ruleth — i^.  presideth  over 
his  own  household,  with  diligence ;  he  that  sheweth 
mercy,  with  cheerfulness^  as  feeling  such  conduct 
not  to  be  a  burden  and  trouble,  but  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege. 


a  AirX<5nfri.  Some  render  "liberality."  b  lXcip<Jnp-* — a  strong 
expression  matching  hilaritas. 

With  simplicity. — Iv  aTrXArriTi  not  to  be  rendered  **  with 
liberality,''  but  "  with  simplicity  " — t\e,  with  singleness  of  view, 
freedom  from  ostentation  and  sinister  motives.  **  That  which 
is  given  with  pride  and  ostentation,"  a  heathen  was  able  to 
discern,  **  is  rather  an  ambition  than  a  bounty  **  (Senfoz),  And, 
as  Lavater  justly  observes,  **  the  manner  of  giving  [often]  shews 
the  character  of  the  giver,  more  than  the  gift  itself."  Ward 
Beecher,  in  reply  to  the  question,  **  What  is  giving  with  simpli- 
city ?  "  furnishes  one  of  his  characteristic  answers,  "  Why,  it  is 
giving  just  as  if  giving  was  so  natural  that  when  a  man  gave  he 
did  not  think  of  changing  his  countenance,  his  manner,  or  his  air 
at  all ;  but  did  it  quietly,  easily,  beautifully."   Daily  tn^^xv^xvoa 
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istence  ;  and  let  it  be  pure  from  any  factitious  display  or  even 
etence  **  ( Whidan).  Rochefoucauld's  lament  is  only  too  sadly 
le  : — **  Sincerity  is  an  openness  of  heart ;  it  is  found  in  a  very 
w  people,  and  that  which  we  see  commonly  is  not  it,  but  a 
btle  simulation,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  others."  In  a  word, 
e  world's  love  is  rarely  a  genuine  article. 
We  have  some  striking  examples  of  love  without  dissimula- 
>ii  recorded  for  our  instruction  and  imitation. 
There  is  the  case  of  Moses,  whose  love  to  his  countrymen 
Eis  of  such  an  intense  and  unselfish  character  that  he  sought 
r  his  name  to  be  blotted  out  from  God's  book  in  order  that 
le  Israelites  might  be  spared  (Exod.  xxxii.  32). 

There  is  the  case  of  Ruth,  who  gave  up  her  apparent  earthly 
-ospects,  and  sacrificed  herself  out  of  genuine  affection  for  her 
other-in-law,  Naomi,  notwithstanding  the  drawing  back  of 
rpah  (Ruth  L  16,  17). 

There  is  the  case  of  Jonathan,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
tiler's  wrath,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jewish  throne,  loved 
^vid  with  a  love  only  approached  in  human  examples  by  his 
iend's  love  for  himself  (i  Sam.  xviii.,  i — 4,  xix.  i — 7,  xx.  4, 
I,  43,  xxiii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  L  26). 

There  is  the  case  of  Esther,  who,  out  of  true  devotion  to  her 
eople,  dared  to  break  the  etiquette  and  the  laws  of  an  Eastern 
curt  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life  (Esther  iv.  16,  viii.  6). 

There  is  the  case  of  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha, 
ho,  despite  the  ill-natured  criticism  of  even  the  apostles, 
dointed  our  Lord  with  ointment  of  the  costliest  kind  Qohn 
L  I,  2,  xii.  I — 8;  rf.  Matt.  xxvi.  6 — 13;  Luke  vii.  40 — 47). 

There  is  the  case  of  the  Galatian  churches,  which  were  ready 
)  pluck  out  their  own  eyes  through  intense  enthusiasm  for 
t.  Paul,  who  had  begotten  them  in  the  Lord  (Gal.  iv.  15). 

There  is  the  case  of  Timothy,  who,  unlike  the  self-seekers 
round  him,  served  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  with  filial  love, 
>  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  nearly  to  the  loss  of  his  life 
?hil.  ii.  21 — 30). 

And,  above  all,  there  is  the  example  of  examples,  even  of 
[im  who  proved  the  sincerity  of  His  love  to  us  ;  and,  though 
Le  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
[is  poverty  might  be  rich  (2  Cor.  viii.  8,  9). 

Abhor. — "  To  abhor  evil  is  to  have  it  in  a  moi^  ^^\.<^%\a.« 
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lion ;  to  shrink  back  from  it  with  a  shuddering  horror,  as  one 
would  shrink  back  from  a  hissing,  stinging  serpent,  which  of  a 
sudden  lifted  itself  up  in  his  path ;  for  it  is  Uiis  shuddering  honor 
that  our  word  implies ;  whidi,  strong  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  a 
whit  stronger  than  the  word  of  the  original.** 

Such  a  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  sin  has  been  the  maik  and 
note  of  God's  servants  in  adl  times  and  from  the  beginning. 
Witness  (i)  Jacob's  indignation,  unabated  after  forty  years,  on 
account  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  murder  of  the  Shechemitcs 
by  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix.  6) ;  (2)  Lot's  vexation  of 
spirit  at  the  mode  of  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the 
plain  (2  Peter  ii.  8) ;  (3)  David's  utterances  in  Psalm  ci.  3, 
cxxxix.  21,  cxix.  113,  158 ;  (4)  the  conduct  of  Asa  and  Josiab 
(2  Chron.  xv.  16;  2  Kings  xxiii.  20);  (5)  and,  above  aB, 
Christ's  abhorrence  of  evil  (Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Heb.  L  9  ;  Matt  xri. 
23  ;  John  ii.  13 — 17  ;  Matt.  xxL  12,  13). 

In  this  age  of  feeble,  languid  Christianity,  we  do  well  to 
consider  whether  we  enter  into  God's  mind  respecting  sin»  and 
have  our  whole  moral  and  spiritual  nature  engaged  in  active 
and  lively  repugnance  to  it  To  assist  us  in  sudi  an  inquiry 
the  following  points  of  self-examination  will  be  serviceable  :— 
( I )  How  fares  it  with  us  in  regard  to  our  temptations  ?  (2)  In 
what  light  do  we  regard  old  sins  into  which  we  have  been 
betrayed  ?  (3)  In  what  language  are  we  accustomed  to  talk 
of  sin,  and  of  the  violation  of  God's  law?  (4)  Is  sin  a  burden 
to  our  souls? 

The  secret  of  abhorring  evil  is  contained  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  verse. — "  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey*  by 
Archb,  Trench^  No.  26,  pp.  297 — 307. 

Cleave. — **  We  aU  know  how  the  ivy  clings  to  the  wall  fx 
to  the  tree,  casts  out  innumerable  little  arms  and  tenUcles  by 
which  it  attaches  and  fastens  itself  to  it,  seeking  to  become  one 
with  it,  to  grow  to  it,  so  that  only  by  main  force  the  two  can 
be  torn  asunder.  It  is  something  of  this  kind  which  is  meant 
here.  In  such  fashion  cleave  to  that  which  is  good  ; — and  if 
*  to  that  which  is  good,'  then,  as  the  sole  condition  of  diis,  to 
Him  that  is  good,  who  is  th$  Good,  the  Holy,  t?u  Just  One." 
^Ibid. 

y^^  io. ^Be  VindV^  ^^^cXXtsti^d*  one  to  another 
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with  [in  (tlie  matter  of)  the]  brotherly  love^  so  specially 
enjoined  by  the  Saviour;  in  [the]  honour  which  is 
essential  for  the  continuance  of  Christian  brotherhood 
(the  rule  is)  preferring  one  another* — i,e.  esteeming 
others  superior  to  ourselves  by  looking  at  our  own 
defects  and  our  brother's  excellencies ; 

a  ^iX^crropyoi— lit  be  as  blood  relatives.  1,  i  Thess.  iv.  9 ;  Heb. 
ziii.  I ;  I  Pet  L  22  ;  2  Pet  L  7.    2.  PhiL  ii.  4. 

Be  kindly  affectioned. — ^Though  the  kiss  of  brotherly 
love  used  by  the  early  Christians  in  their  feasts  (i  Cor.  xvi.  20 ; 
I  Peter  v.  14)  is  wisely  dropped,  yet  with  the  loss  of  the  symbol 
the  thing  itself  should  not  be  let  go  too.  "  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another !  ** — a  saying  of  surprise,  if  not  of 
admiration,  in  early  days — ^is  imhappily  now  turned  into  one 
of  satire  and  reproach. 

Brotherly  love  is  the  measure  (i  John  iv.  20)  as  well  as  the 
evidence  (John  xiii.  35)  of  our  love  to  Christ :  so  that,  as  J.  H. 
Evans  warns  us,  **  in  every  instance  in  which  we  have  been 
wanting  in  love  to  our  brother,  we  have  been  wanting  in  love  to 
Christ."  There  are,  as  D.  Kattems  reminds  us,  so  many  reasons 
why  we  should  obey  this  apostolic  direction.  "  Brethren  in 
Christ  have  all  one  common  Father,  one  common  likeness,  one 
object  of  faith,  love,  and  adoration ;  one  blessed  hope,  one 
present  employment ;  alike  in  trials,  alike  in  prayer.  They 
lean  upon  the  same  hand,  appear  daily  before  the  same  mercy- 
seat,  feed  at  the  same  table.  How  much  all  these  things  link 
them  together,  not  in  profession  only,  but  in  heart  I " 

In  honour  preferring  (^poi/yov/ievoe)  one  another. — 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  injunction  may  be  regarded, 
and  both  teach  useful  lessons. 

I.  **  In.  giving  honour,  anticipate  one  another — ue»  set  the 
fashion ;  take  the  lead,  vie  with  one  another  "  (Stuart),  **  The 
lion  and  the  lamb,"  among  commentators,  here  "lie  down 
together: "  for  Haldane  seconds  Stuart's  proposed  rendering  : 
•'  While  men  of  the  world  are  striving  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
everything  that  respects  ambition.  Christians  are  to  refrain  froca 
following  their  example-,  but  are  permiued  and  tiv^cfva^d  \.^ 
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Ver.  II. — Not  slothful' in  business  [In  the  diligence 

(which  becomes  us  as  Christians)  not  slothful] ;  fervent 

in  [the  (region  of  your)]  spirit  (quickened  by  the  Holy 

Spirit) ;  serving  the  Lord  [or  serving  the  season — i^. 

taking  occasion  by  the  forelock,  seizing  the  opportunity]  ; 

a  rg  <nrov^ — diligence,  zeal,  earnestness. 

This  verse  has  too  commonly  been  misapplied,  as  it  refers  to 
sacredy  not  secular,  duties, — or,  as  Alford  puts  it,  to  "  Christian 
duties  as  siuh,^* 

In    diligence,  not  slothful. — The  comparison  of  the 
Christian  life  to  a  race  (Heb.  xii.  i),  and  to  a  warfare  (Eph. 
vi.  13),  suggests  the  exercise  of  diligence,  zeal,  earnestness. 
Our  divine  Master  set  us  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  an  ex- 
ample (John  ix.  14 ;  Mark  i.  35) ;  and  Paul  followed  close  in 
the  Master's  footsteps  (2  Cor.  xi.  23)  as  to  activity  in  regard  to 
personal  religion.    F.  Norris's  words  are  weighty : — "  Man  has 
but  one  state  of  probation,  and  that  of  an  exceeding  short 
continuance ;  and  therefore,  since  he  cannot  serve  God  long, 
he  should  serve  Him  much ;  employ  every  minute  of  his  life 
to  the  best  advantage ;  multiply  his  devotions ;  hallow  every 
day  in  his  calendar  by  religious  exercises,  and  every  action  in 
his  life  by  holy  reference  and  designments  ;  for  let  him  make 
what  haste  he  can  to  be  wise,  Time  will  outrun  him.*'    As  to 
the  sphere  of  Christian  benevolence^  which  never  was  so  large  as 
at  the  present  time,  N.  Caussin  proves  an  excellent  mentor : — 
•*  Suppose  every  day  a  day  of  harvest ;  suppose  it  a  market 
day ;  suppose  it  a  day  wherein  you  are  to  work  in  a  golden 
mine  ;  suppose  it  a  ring,  which  you  are  to  engrave  and  enamel 
with  your  actions,  to  be  at  night  presented  on  God*s  altar." 
John  Wesley's  words,  "  Leisure  and  I  have  long  taken  leave 
of  each  other,"  furnish  a  practical  comment  of  the  precept  with 
which  the  verse  commences. 

Fervent  in  the  spirit. — Downright  earnestness,  holy  en- 
thusiasm, burning  zeal,  true  fervency,  is  necessary  nowhere 
more  than  in  Christian  work,  as  we  have  to  encounter  the 
active  opposition, — or,  what  is  more  trying,  the  cold  repugnance 
and  dull  apathy  of  the  world.  The  words  **  in  the  Spirit  '* 
mark  off  the  true  holy  fervency  from  its  counterfeits,  the  roots 
of  these  \ymg  on\y  in  the  emotional  or  asthetic  oi  fltzhly  ^^x\.  o.^ 
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our  complex  nature,  but  not  having  their  spring  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  inner  man,  in  the  spirit — in  the  spirit  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  iii.  ii).  This  injuDC* 
tion  "derives  its  appropriateness  from  the  fiict — ^never  more 
noticeable  than  in  these  bustling  days,  when  even  religious  duty 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  —  that  xeal  and 
diligence  may  become  a  habit  and  passion,  a  mere  activityi 
lac^g  the  genuine  fervour  of  the  spirit,'' — Riddle. 

Christ  was  a  pattern  of  this  fervency  (Luke  ii.  49 ;  John  H. 
I7>  iv<  34);  so  was  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  25);  and  Phinebas 
(Numb.  XXV.  II,  13). 

There  is  no  substitute  for  this  fervency  of  the  spirit,  and 
without  it  no  great  exploits  or  triumphs  in  the  annals  of  tnitfa 
can  be  recorded.  Still  it  needs  to  be  rightly  regulated.  The 
centrifugal  force  of  fervency  in  the  spirit  requires  to  be  balanced 
by  the  centripetal  force  of  a  heavenly  wisdom. 

Serving  the  Lord. — If  this  reading  be  adopted,  then  the 
two  foregoing  instructions  must  be  restricted  to  Christian  duties 
as  such,  our  diligence  and  fervency  being  connected  with  the 
service  of  God  (cf.  Col.  iii.  22 — 24).  But  if  the  other  reading 
(rf  iccufxp)  be  followed,  then  the  precepts  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  verse  are  not  of  a  special  but  general  character.  The  mean- 
ing would  be,  *•  Serve  the  opportunity ;  '*  make  the  most  of 
the  occasions  as  they  arise ;  take  time  by  the  forelock.  Do 
not  plead  a  special  providence  for  want  of  foresight.  Do  not, 
under  the  pretence  of  greater  spirituality,  grow  remiss  and 
negligent  in  your  daily  avocations.  **  The  Christian  must  not 
only  mind  heaven,  but  attend  to  his  daily  calling ;  like  the 
pilot,  who,  while  his  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  star,  keeps  his  hand 
upon  the  helm." — T.  Watson, 

As  instances  of  this  precept,  we  might  mention — Noah,  of 
whom  God  declared,  "  Thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me 
in  this  generation  '*  (Gen.  viL  i) ;  Abraham,  of  whom  God  testi- 
fied, "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his 
household  after  him,  to  do  justice  and  judgment"  (Gen.  xviil 
19);  Joshua,  when  he  declared,  "As  for  me,  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord*'  (Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15);  Elkanah,  the 
husband  of  Hannah,  who  **  went  up  out  of  his  city  yearly  to 
worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (i  Sam.  i.  3) ; 
Obadiah,  who  **  ieai^>iafe'Ui\^^^^^^"  ^^xslVvjIs  youth  (i  Kings 
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xviiL  3,  12);  Hanani,  who  "feared  God  above  many"  (Neh. 
vii.  3) ;  Asa  and  Judah  and  many  of  Israel  in  their  seeking  of 
the  Lord  when  moved  by  the  prophecy  of  Azariah,  the  son  of 
Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  i,  8,  15);  Josiah,  who  "made  all  that  were 
present  in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to  serve  the  Lord  their  God  " 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3, 31,  33) ;  David,  in  his  attachment  to  God's 
House  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2);  the  Psalmist,  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  God's  law  (Ps.  cxix.  20,  139,  147, 148, 162,  174) ;  Jacob,  in 
his  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (Hosea  xii.  4) ; 
Stephen,  in  his  apology  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  vi.  15); 
ApoUos,  in  his  preaching  (Acts  xviii.  25) ;  Paul  himself,  in  his 
missionary  enterprises  (i  Cor.  xv.  10);  Epaphras  manifested 
fervency  in  spirit  in  his  intercessory  prayers  (Col.  iv.  12); 
Christ,  in  His  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  temple  (Ps.  Ixix.  9) ; 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  who  "  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless"  (Luke  i.  6);  the  prophetess  Anna,  who  **  departed 
not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day  '*  (Luke  ii.  37);  Moses,  "who  was  faithful  in  all 
his  house  "  (Heb.  iii.  2).  All  the  kings  of  Israel  and  many  of 
Judah  were  sad  instances  of  persons  who  failed  to  serve  the 
Lord  (i  Kings  xiv.  9;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  12,  13,  etc.). 

Ver,  12. — Rejoicing  in  [on  account  of,  through  the] 
hope  of  glory ;  ^  patient  ^ — ue,  exercising  patient  endu- 
rance— in  (bearing  up  against,  and  in  the  encounter  with) 
[the]  tribulation  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
believers  state  and  probation;  continuing  instant 
[persevering]  in  (the  duty  of)  [the]  prayer*  so  necessary 
to  the  attitude  above  enjoined ; 

1.  Luke  X.  20.    2.  Luke  xxL  19.    3.  Acts  i.  14 ;  CoL  iv.  2. 

Rejoicing,  etc. — Rejoicing  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a 
duty  (Phil.  iv.  4),  and  one,  too,  that  should  be  constantly 
enjoyed.  "  The  calendar  of  the  sinner,"  as  is  somewhere  re- 
marked, **  has  only  a  few  days  in  the  year  marked  as  festival 
days ;  but  every  day  of  the  Christian's  calendar  is  marked  by 
the  hand  of  God  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.*' 

Continuing  instant  in  prayer, — ^UiAess  've  coTyX\Tv>aft. 
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in  Scripture  as  carrying  out  this  injunction  (Actsxvi.  15,  xxi.  16; 
ch.  xvL  23). 

Ver.  14. — Bless  them  which  persecute  you :  bless, 
and  curse  not.^ 

1,  Matt.  V.  44  ;  Luke  mil.  34  ;  i  Pet.  iii.  9. 

This  and  other  reminiscences  (i  Cor.  vii.  10  ;  Jas.  i.  2,  22,  iL 
5,  13,  V.  2,  3,  10, 12  ;  I  Pet.  iii.  9,  14,  iv.  14)  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  shows  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  early 
Church.  In  this  verse  we  are  reminded  that  Christian  bene- 
volence  must  not  be  confined  to  the  brethren,  but  must  take 
the  widest  possible  range,  and  reach  even  our  enemies ;  this 
was  a  very  necessary  precept  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  epistle, 
as  the  cruel  persecutions  endured  by  the  first  believers  were 
apt  to  generate  a  vindictive  spirit.  How  few  like  Stephen  act 
in  the  spirit  of  their  divine  Master  and  pray  for  their  enemies 
(Luke  xxiii.  34;  Acts  vii.  60).  Yet  "  no  one,'*  as  Calvin  says, 
••  can  boast  himself  to  be  a  son  of  God,  0$  glory  in  the  name 
of  a  Christian,  who  has  not  in  part  put  on  this  mind,  which  was  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  who  does  not  daily  wrestle  against  and 
oppose  enmity  and  hatred.*' 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  seemed  quite  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
verse  when  he  said  that  **he  did  not  know  of  any  person  in  the 
world  who  had  done  him  an  ill  office,  but  he  had  done  him  a 
good  one  for  it." 

Ver,  15. — Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,^  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.^ 

1.  Luke  i.  58,  xxiv.  52,  53  ;  contr.  Mark  xvi.  lo,  John  xvi.  6. 
2.  Luke  xxiii.  27  ;  John  xi.  33,  35. 

Congratulation  is  harder  than  condolence,  because  the  former 
is  a  less  selfish  act.  Isocrates  tells  us,  in  choosing  a  friend 
we  should  select  one  who  is  not  only  able  to  weep  in  our  mis- 
fortunes, but  to  rejoice  in  our  successes.  We  are  in  this  verse 
exhorted  to  the  practice  of  what  we  term  sympathy,  the  nature 
of  which,  as  Burke  says,  "  is  to  put  us  in  the  place  of  another 
in  whatever  circumstance  he  is  in,  and  to  att^^cV  m^  \xi  \^^ 
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manner ;  so  that  this  passion  may,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
turn  either  on  pain  or  pleasure."  Some  are  able  more  readily 
than  others  to  put  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  substitution,  into 
the  place  of  another  person,  and  to  be  affected  in  many  respects 
as  he  is  affected.  Yet  by  attention  and  exercise  this  power 
may  be  improved  in  every  man.  We  need  especially  to  strive 
against  confining  our  real  sympathies  to  our  own  class  or 
circle  of  friends.  We  should  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obey 
the  above  precept,  for,  as  Beattie  truly  remarks,  "  Nothing  is 
more  odious  than  that  insensibility  which  wraps  a  man  up  in 
himself  and  his  own  concerns,  and  prevents  his  being  moved 
with  either  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of  another."  Its  value 
as  the  bond  of  society  is  graphically  portrayed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  :— 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

We  find  instancy  of  congratulation  in  the  case  of  Job  and 
his  brethren  after  liis  restoration  to  his  former  prosperous  state 
(Job  xlii.  11) ;  and  in  the  case  of  Elisabeth's  neighbours  and 
cousins  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had  showed  great 
mercy  upon  her  (Luke  i.  58). 

Our  Lord's  disciples  showed  real  unselfish  joy  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  their  risen  Lord,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  feelings  which  they  had  when  they  first  realized  His  bodily 
separation  from  them  (Luke  xxiv.  51,  52  ;  cf,  John  xiv.  28). 

The  elder  brother's  absence  from  the  feast  made  by  the 
father  in  honour  of  the  prodigal's  return,  is  an  example  of  one 
who  was  unable  to  rise  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  duty  there  en- 
joined (Luke  XV.  28). 

Ver.  16. — Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  an- 
other*— j>.  Be  one  in  sentiment  and  aflTection.  Mind 
not  [the]  high  things  such  as  lofty  aspirations,  exalted 
stations,  ambitious  schemes,  which  belong  to  the  earthly, 
and  which  lead  to  heartburnings  and  divisions,  but  con- 
descend to*  and  lak^ M^  vf \th  (the]  men  of  low  estate' 
[or  the  lowly  tVv\t\5s\  wYviOa  \i^^oYsv^  ^wilysJw^^  ^1  Christ 
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and  assist  oneness.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  con- 
ceits*— a  golden  rule  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
fellowship. 

1.  Ch.  XV.  5  ;  Phil.  L  27,  ii.  2,  iv.  2.  a  avyajray6fitvoi.  2«  Matt. 
XX.  26 — 28.     3.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

Be  of  the  same  mind  one  towards  another. — ^This 
is  an  exhortation  to  concord  and  unanimity,  especially  in  regard 
to  feeling.  "The  command  is/'  as  Hodge  observes,  "that 
we  should  be  united ;  feeling  towards  others  as  we  would  have 
them  feel  towards  us."  Alford  expresses  the  same  thought  in 
other  words : — **  Be  actuated  by  a  common  and  well-understood 
feeling  of  mutual  allowance  and  kindness.*'  This  sentiment 
can  only  exist  when  we  recognize  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church, 
as  members  each  one  of  whom  is  requisite  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  body.  How  necessary  for  Christians  to  be  welded 
together,  and  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  worldly  estate 
or  condition,  and  the  difference  of  their  natural  and  spiritual 
gifts,  to  present  a  solid  phalanx  against  a  hostile  world  which, 
though  divided,  it  is  true,  on  abnost  all  points,  is  yet  united  to 
a  man  against  the  Church. 

Mind  not  high  things. — ^The  apostle  warns  against  ambi- 
tion, as  it  destroys  the  Christian  harmony  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking,  and  leads  to  strife  and  confusion. 

There  endless  strife,  there  dire  ambition  reigns. — Dennis, 

"  Minding  high  things  "  naturally  leads  a  man  to  be  selfish, 
and  inconsiderate  of  the  claims  and  interests  of  others,  and 
provokes  jealousy  and  distrust 

The  ambitious  request  of  James  and  John,  through  their 
mother,  is  an  example  how  "  minding  high  things  ''  tends  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  brethren  (Matt.  xx.  20 — 28;  cf.  Matt 
xviii.  I — 6). 

Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate  (or  lowly 
things). — The  word  translated  "condescend  "  in  the  original 
means,  first,  to  be  carried  away  along  with  another,  as  by  obey- 
ing the  motion  of  a  crowd ;  second,  to  let  oneself  be  thus 
carried  away  with,  falling  in  with  its  motion  and  impulse ; 
accommodating  oneself  or  condescending  to  (</".  Gal.  iiu  I'j^; 
2  Pet.  iii.  17^.    See  Vaughan  in  loco.    The  ttfeienc^  xoa.^\i^ 
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Evil  for  evil. — Revenge  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to 
aromatic  wine,  which,  in  swallowing,  is  warm  and  racy,  but  its 
Edter-flavour  is  metallic  and  corroding,  and  makes  the  person 
feel  as  if  poisoned. 

**  A  spirit  of  revenge  is  one  of  those  evil  passions  to  which 
our  nature  is  most  prone,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  should 
therefore  most  anxiously  guard  against  the  influences  of  example 
and  of  habit"  (Mrs.  Child).  "The  spirit  of  revenge  is  so 
pleasing  to  mankind  that  it  is  never  conquered  but  by  a 
supernatural  grace,  being  indeed  so  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  that  to  prevent  the  excess  of  it  (for  men  would  never 
know  moderation),  Almighty  God  allows  not  any  degree  of  it 
to  man,  but  says,  *  Vengeance  is  mine,*  and  although  this  be 
said  by  God  Himself,  yet  is  revenge  so  pleasing,  that  man  is 
hardly  persuaded  to  submit  the  management  of  it  to  the  time, 
and  justice,  and  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  but  would  hasten  to 
be  his  own  executioner  of  it" — Izaak  Walton. 

Provide  things  honest,  etc. — ^\Ve  are  not  gloriously  to 
ignore  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  to  take  care  that  our  good 
be  not  evil  spoken  of.  We  are  to  have  our  conduct  above 
suspicion,  and  to  avoid  laying  ourselves  unnecessarily  open  to 
misrepresentation. 

1.  In  regard  to  our  conduct  with  the  other  sex,  and  especially 
with  dealing  with  the  fallen,  we  should  be  most  circumspect. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  it  was  in  mid-day  that  our 
Lord  spoke  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6). 

2.  In  regard  to  money  matters  there  should  be  no  laxity  or 
irregularity.  We  should  join  others  with  ourselves  after  the 
example  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  viii.  21,  22).  / 

3.  We  should  scrupulously  conform  to  the  law  of  our 
country  and  the  rules  of  society  when  these  are  not  inconsistent 
with  our  duty  to  God. 

If  this  was  a  duty  in  Paul's  day,  how  much  more  so  now, 
when  everything  is  brought  under  the  eye  of  public  inspec- 
tion and  criticism.  The  conduct  of  believers  is  most  narrowly 
watched,  and  we  should  take  care  to  have  not  only  the  gem  of 
truth,  but  that  gem  suitably  set,  so  that  its  splendour  be  not 
lost. 

The  remark  of  Bp.  Smalridge  is  well  to  remember : — **  When 
we  cannot  keep  both  a  good  reputation  and  a  goo&cat\.^c\^^c^^ 
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Again,  the  commands  of  Scripture  are  not  contradictory; 
hence  the  qualifying  words  with  which  this  verse  commences. 
The  interests  of  truth  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
a  peace  which,  when  purchased  at  such  a  price,  is  worthless 
and  has  no  elements  of  permanency  (Jer.  xv.  10 ;  Zech.  viii. 
19  ;  Matt.  X.  35  ;  Jas.  iii.  17). 

Haldane's  note  here  is  admirable: — "As  some  Christians 
may  be  naturally  of  a  contentious  disposition,  so  others  may, 
from  a  selfish  desire  of  having  the  favour  and  good  opinion  and 
praise  of  men,  be  inclined  to  keep  out  of  view  whatever  is  most 
offensive  in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Such  persons  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  possession  of  a  spirit  of  peace,  but 
it  is  only  a  spirit  of  cowardice  and  selfishness,  a  spirit  of 
worldly  indifference  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men. 
We  are  never  to  seek  to  maintain  peace,  either  with  the  world 
or  with  Christians,  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  divine  truth. 
A  Christian  must  be  willing  to  be  unpopular,  that  he  may  be 
useful  and  faithful.  To  whatever  obloquy  or  opposition  it  may 
expose  him,  he  ought  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.*' 

"  Peace  without  purity,"  as  M.  Henry  terms  it,  "is  the  peace 
of  the  devil's  palace." 

As  much  as  lieth  in  you  (to  l^  v/xwv). — Literally  "  as  to 
what  originates  from  you,"  i.e.  "as  far  as  depends  upon  you." 
The  causa  belli  is  not  to  arise  from  your  side.  This  stringent 
clause  ("  as  much  as  lieth  in  you ")  is  added  to  prevent  the 
reservation'^2M^^  (if  it  be  possible)  being  abused.  The  living 
at  ];>eace  is  an  art ;  it  requires  practice :  it  is  a  science ;  it  has 
laws.  Persons  who  wish  to  serve  their  own  ends,  specially  as 
in  the  case  of  obtaining  a  legacy,  are  able  to  live  peaceably. 
What  men  do  from  sordid  motives,  oftentimes  by  wrong  or 
unworthy  means,  let  us  accomplish  by  divine  grace,  prompted 
by  holy  aims,  and  upon  right  principles.  Three  principal 
rules  are  necessary  for  us  to  practise,  in  order  that  we  on  our 
side  may  preserve  peace. 

I.  Do  NOT  GIVE  OFFENCE  NEEDLESSLY.  Remember,  "ill  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart "  {Hood), 
and  so  take  heed  to  yoiur  tongue  (Ps.  xxxix.  i),  your  manner 
(i  Pet.  iii.  8;  cf.  Epistle  to  Philemon),  and  your  conduct 
(2  Cor.  viii.  21).    See,  too,  that  you  do  not  ms\sX.M^oxi  ^tv^ 
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too  far,  or  when  you  can  yield  with  a  clear  conscience  (Matt, 
xvii.  24 — 27;  I  Cor.  ix.  19 — 22,  x.  33;  {^  Acts  xvi.  3  with 
Gal.  ii.  3).  Further,  in  this  age  of  rivalry,  avoid  over- 
competition  :  for,  as  a  heathen  well  instructs  us,  "  He  who 
runs  a  race  ought  to  strive  to  his  utmost  to  win;  but  he 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  supplant  or  drive  out  of  the  way 
the  competitor  with  whom  he  runs." — Cfirysippus^  Cic  dc 
Off.  iii.  10. 

2.  Do  NOT  TAKE  OFFENXE  CAUSELESSLY.  Therefore  fi^ 
against  fancied  self-importance  (Jas.  i.  10, 11),  and  censorious- 
ness. 

3.    If  OFFENCE  IS  GIVEN  OR  TAKEN,  BE  READY  TO  BE  RECO!l- 

ciLED.  Attention  to  the  two  former  rules  will  dispense  with 
the  third,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  practise,  but  idiich, 
at  the  same  time,  best  proves  whether  or  not  there  is  "an 
excellent  spirit "  in  us.  The  waters  of  strife,  once  let  loose, 
are  hard  to  restrain.  From  a  love  of  quiet,  if  from  no  higher 
motive,  men  will  avoid  a  quarrel ;  but,  once  embroiled, 
they  imagine  their  honour  requires  them  to  continue  it  to  the 
end.  Hence  it  is  especially  recorded  that  **  it  is  an  honour  for 
a  man  to  cease  from  strife  '*  (Prov.  xx.  3). 

The  following  incident,  respecting  two  philosophers  of  old, 
may  well  put  to  the  blush  Christians  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
reconciled,  and  who  consequently  have  their  intercourse  with 
heaven  hindered  (Matt.  v.  24).  We  are  told  that,  Aristippus 
and  iEschines  having  differed,  the  former  came  to  the  latter 
and  said — "  iEschines,  shall  we  be  friends  ?  *'  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  with  all  my  heart"  "But,  remember,**  said  Aristippus, 
**  that  I,  being  older  than  you,  do  make  the  first  motion." 
**  Yes,"  replied  iEschines  ,  "and  therefore  I  conclude  that  you 
are  the  worthiest  man  :  for  I  began  the  strife,  and  you  b^an 
the  peace.*' 

WTiere  two  discourse,  if  one's  anger  rise, 
The  man  who  lets  the  contest  faU  is  wise. 

Live  peaceably. — Life  is  short,  and  we  have  each  a  great 
work  to  perform ;  hence  there  is  no  time  for  contentions 
which,  consistently  with  higher  obligations  and  more  important 
interests,  can  be  avoided.  It  takes  **  two  to  make  a  quarrel," 
and  "  Drop  youi  baXtWdore,  and  the  shuttlecock  will  fell,'*  are 
true  maxims  \  andc^\xaix€^^<avaX^^x^^\^'^^\i^'^^^.^^ 
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n  number  if  we  often er  replied  with  Nehemiah  to  his  opponent, 
'  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  '* 
Neh.  vi.  3). 

VS^ith  all  men. — Sometimes  in  Scripture  we  have  exhorta- 
ions  to  Christians  to  be  at  peace  among  themselves  (Mark  ix. 
io;  I  Thess.  v.  13;  Eph.  iv.  3),  but  the  duty  here  enjoined 
s  more  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  relates  (as  in  Heb. 
ii.  14 ;  I  Cor.  x.  32,  33)  to  "a//  men,"  without  respect  to 
ame  or  birth  or  creed.  Isaac  Barrow  ends  two  powerful 
ermons  on  this  text  with  the  corollary,  **  that  if  we  must  live 
^vingly  and  peaceably  with  all  men,  then  much  more  are  we 
bliged  to  do  so  with  all  Christians :  to  whom  by  nearer  and 
rmer  bonds  of  holy  alliance  we  are  related  \  by  more  precious 
ommunions  in  faith  and  devotion  we  are  endeared ;  by  more 
eculiar  and  powerful  obligations  of  divine  commands,  sacra- 
lental  vows,  and  formal  professions,  we  are  engaged :  our 
;>iritual  brethren,  members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  temples 
f  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  subjects  of 
le  same  Prince,  professors  of  the  same  truth,  partakers  of  the 
une  hope,  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  and  candidates  of  the 
ime  everlasting  happiness.*' 

Ver.  19. — Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves, 
Ut  rather  give  place  unto  [the]  wrath  *— />.  either  let 
our  adversary's  wrath  have  sufficient  scope  to  spend 
:self  and  pass  by,^  or  make  room  for  and  await  God  s 
venging  wrath :  to  act  otherwise  would  be  both  pre- 
umptuous  and  foolish:  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance 
s  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  *  [Deut.  xxxii. 

;5]. 

a  dorc  tcJttov  rg  opyj.  1.  Matt.  v.  39,  x.  23  ;  Prov.  xv.  I ;  i  Pet. 
iu  9.     2.  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Heb.  x.  30. 

Dearly  beloved. — Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  complying 
vith  an  instruction  so  contrary  to  all  their  previous  training  in 
the  school  of  heathenism  or  of  Rabbinism  (Matt.  v.  38),  led 
the  apostle  to  use  this  term  of  affection. 

Give  place  to  vjraith. — ^A  rather  ambiguous  au^VdJ^wsvaXv^ 
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adversaries,  by  announcing  that  the  Lord  would  reward  the 
evil-disposed  Alexander  the  coppersmith  according  to  his 
works  (2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

Ver.  20. — Therefore — as  vengeance  on  your  part  is 
to  be  put  aside  as  unbecoming  the  creature  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  God  (ver.  19) — if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for 
in  [by]  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head  [Prov.  xxv.  21,  22] — i,e,  you  will  aggravate  his 
guilt  and  remorse,  or,  better,  you  will  melt  him  down, 
make  him  sorry  and  ashamed  by  your  showing  him 
unexpected  and  undeserved  kindness.* 

L  Cantic.  viii.  6,  7. 

Heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. — ^This  is  a  figurative 
expression,  and  its  interpretation  must  depend  upon  under- 
standing in  the  first  instance  the  allusion,  which  seems  not  to 
be  to  the  practice  of  throwing  firebrands  upon  the  heads  of  the 
besiegers,  or  to  the  fusing  of  metals,  but  to  the  lightning  or  fire 
firom  heaven,  which  is  a  symbol  of  vengeance.  To  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  one's  head,  then,  is  to  bring  down  vengeance  upon 
a  person.  The  next  question  arises,  Is  this  vengeance  on 
God's  side  or  man's  ?  Clearly  not,  as  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
and  many  others  assert,  on  God's  side,  as  if  our  kindness  to  an 
enemy  would  bring  upon  him  severe  divine  punishment,  which 
would  be  a  very  unchristian  motive  for  our  benevolence.  Nor 
is  '*  the  revolting  character  of  this  interpretation  mitigated  by 
the  remark  that  the  enemy  is  not  to  be  thus  treated  from  any 
wish  or  intention  of  drawing  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  him  " 
\Hodge\  as  this  clause  is  so  connected  with  the  preceaing  as 
not  merely  to  mark  the  consequence,  but  the  motive  of  our  line 
of  action.  Hence  we  have  left  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
vengeance  as  referring  to  man.  But  the  question  still  is  left, 
In  what  sense — in  what  Christian  sense— could  the  apostle 
mean  that  our  exercise  of  kindness  would  be  taking  revenge 
upon  our  enemy  ?  Clearly  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  figurative, 
or  ironical^  sense.  We  have  here  a  figure  in  a  figure.  Hence 
the  meaning  is,  that,  by  returning  good  for  ev\\,  yo\i  vril  \a^^ 
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the  best  possible  kind  of  revenge ;  you  will  overcome  and 
subdue  him  who  did  the  injury ;  you  will,  as  the  next  verse 
indicates,  come  off  the  victor  by  conquering  his  wrong  by  your 
benefits.  Such  is  the  view  of  most  modem  commentators. 
"  For  in  this  doing  you  will  be  taking  the  most  effectual 
vengeance ;  as  effectual  as  if  you  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head  *'  {Aiford).  "  Let  this  be  your  revenge ;  to  repay  evil 
with  good.  Make  your  oppressor  sorry  and  ashamed,  not  by 
requiting  his  evil,  but  by  showing  him  unexpected  and  unde- 
served kindness.'* —  Vaughan, 

Indeed,  in  such  a  course  they  not  always  succeed  ;  kindness^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  Judas,  may  harden.  But  the  exceptions 
prove  the  rule.  After  all,  the  point  of  the  apostle  is  this, 
namely,  that  the  best  kind  of  revenge  to  aim  at,  and  labour  foe; 
is  to  overcome  your  enemy  by  kindly  offices.  This  is  the 
highest  revenge,  this  is  Christian  revenge,  this  should  be  sweet 
to  you.  Try  if  you  cannot  indulge  in  this  real  luxury.  If 
you  fail,  still  the  enjoyment  in  the  effort  will  repay  you.  This 
species  of  revenge,  unlike  all  other,  will  not  be  first  sweet  in 
the  mouth  and  afterwards  bitter,  but  always  sweet  and  soothing, 
and  in  most  cases  benefit  your  adversary. 

A  modification  of  this  view  is  that  coals  of  fire  signify  that 
you  will  melt  him  down  to  remorse  and  repentance.  **  The 
greatest  punishment  of  injury  is  the  conviction  of  having  done 
it,  and  no  man  suffers  more  than  he  that  is  turned  over  to  the 
pain  of  repentance  "  {y,  Beaumont).  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
celebrated  letter  of  advice  has  a  passage  to  the  point : — 

"  We  shall  find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle  words,  are  the 
most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they  will  either  cure 
the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorr}-  for  his 
passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
hintL  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
you  the  deserved  reputation  for  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
keep  up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion 
and  anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  everything  that  becomes  him 
as  a  man  or  as  a  Christian." 

Some  whimsical  explanations  of  the  figure  have  been  given. 
Glockler  refers  it  to  the  softening  by  burning  coals.  Calonus 
sees  in  it  the  inflaming  to  love ;  Sanctius  considers  the  allusion 
is  to  the  red  b\w?»Vv  o{  shame  of  Uve-glowing  coals.  Pamcll 
works  out  iVve  fvgai^  'm  nw^^v — 
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So  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
By  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 
On  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  flow. 
And  pure  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

These  are  sufficient  to  quote  in  order  to  show  that  there  is 
need  to  restrain  one*s  fancy  in  interpreting  Scriptural  figures. 

Ver.  21. — Be  not  overcome  of  [by  the]  evil  done  to 
you  by  others,  but  overcome  [the]  evil  thus  done  with 
[the]  good  which  it  is  your  duty  to  perform  towards 
men — and  thus  convert  your  enemy  into  your  friend.^ 

1.  "  Vincit  malos  pertinax  homtzs."^Seneca,  "  De  Benef.,"  vii.  31. 

We  are  overcome  by  the  evil  or  unkind  deed  of  an  adver- 
sary when  we  act  in  his  spirit  and  after  his  pattern,  and  are  led 
to  revenge  and  retaliation.  In  returning  good  for  evil,  a 
doable  victory  may  be  ours ;  first,  over  our  natural  feelings  and 
carnal  nature ;  second,  by  subduing  our  enemies,  and  possibly 
converting  them  into  friends  {cf.  Matt.  v.  38,  39,  43 — 45). 
It  was  a  noble  testimony  borne  to  Henry  VI.  that  "  he  never 
forgot  anything  but  injuries ; "  and  even  still  nobler  to  Oan- 
mcr, — "  To  get  a  favour,  do  him  wrong." 

The  noblest  worship  of  the  Power  above 

Is  to  extol  and  imitate  His  love  ; 

Not  to  forgive  our  enemies  alone. 

But  use  our  bounty  that  they  may  be  won. — Waller, 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  an  excellent  lecture  of 
Dr.  Gumming  on  this  text : — **  There  are  men  that  seem  to 
retam  good  for  evil,  because  they  are  pusillanimous  and 
cowardly.  There  are  men,  again,  that  seem  to  return  good  for 
evil,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  because  they  are  insensible 
to  insult  or  reproach.  But  it  is  where  there  is  the  greatest 
sensibility  to  reproach,  and  where  the  heart  is  most  susceptible 
of  injury,  that  the  overcoming  evil  with  good  finds  its  noblest 
troplues,  and  achieves  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  conquests. 
And  it  is  just  the  habit  of  resisting  feelings  of  revenge,  emo- 
tions of  retaliation,  that  ends  first  in  conquering  them,  ulti- 
mately in  crushing  them.  All  evil  passions  are  weakened  by 
being  resisted;  they  are  invigorated  by  being  indulged.  If 
you  wish  to  render  the  passion  of  revenge  sUoxiget  \.o-Tasyc\cr« 
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the  brevity,  and  somewhat  in  the  form,  of  proverbs,  has  often 
been  remarked  upon. 

Quicquid  prsecipies,  esto  brevis, — Horace. 

Minute  and  prolix  details  of  duty  would  do  little  good  for 
general  use.  First,  because  they  would  be  difficult  to  remember, 
besides  being  impossible  to  give,  as  Christian  principles  depend, 
in  their  working  out,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and 
the  character  of  the  individual.  Secondly,  because,  where 
Christian  love  is  wanting,  no  amount  of  teaching  would  enable  a 
person  to  give  a  full-orbed  obedience ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  flame  of  love  exists,  the  slightest  hint,  the  prompting  word, 
the  key-note,  is  all  that  is  requisite  :  more  than  this  would  tend, 
as  too  full  notes  in  the  case  of  an  effective  speaker,  to  confuse, 
binder,  and  perplex* 


•il 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

yer,  i. — Let  every  soul  be  subject'  [submit  hitnsdfl 
unto  the  higher  powers  ^  *  [to  authorities  that  are  over 
him].  Let  every  soul  submit  himself,  I  say:  such  is 
his  clear  and  bounden  duty.  For  there  is  [exists]  no 
power  [authority]  but  of  [except  from]  God:  the 
powers  that  be  are  [those  which  exist  have  been] 
ordained  of  [by]  God.* 

a  vn-orao-o-eo-^o),  the  mid.  voice  marks  the  moral  and  \'oluntary 
qualities  of  the  submission,  b  f$ov(riais  has  both  an  abstract  and 
a  personal  force,  and  includes  all  de  facto  governments.  1.  i  Pel. 
ii.  13  ;  contr.  Acts  v.  29.    2.  Prov.  viiL  15,  16. 

A  variety  of  considerations,  doubdess,  led  to  these  exhorta- 
tions (vers.  I — 7)  as  to  obedience  to  constituted  authority:— 

Firsts  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  not  extirpated  even  in  the 
regenerate,  would  easily  lead  men,  especially  of  sanguine  tem- 
peraments, to  take  false  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel-kingdom  and  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  sets  His  people 
free.  Such  needed  to  be  authoritatively  warned  to  refrain 
from  all  endeavours  to  shake  off  allegiance  to  the  civil  and 
heathen  power  of  the  countries  where  they  might  be  seUled 
Secondly y  days  of  bitter  persecution  awaited  the  first  Christians, 
and  they  might  be  tempted  to  join  in  revolutionary  movements 
for  what  they  might  fondly  hope  would  be  for  their  safety. 
Thirdly y  Christianity  was  on  its  trial,  and  it  was  most  important 
that  the  world  should  learn  that  it  was  not  the  enemy  but  the 
best  friend  to  law  and  order.  The  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
by  Christ,  even  though  a  spiritual  one,  was  an  apparently 
anomalous  stale  ol  xYvm^s  \  \\.  ^^^^ax^  ta  be  an  impaium  in 
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mperio.  Fourthly,  Christianity  was  to  accomplish  a  moral 
ictory :  it  was  to  revolutionize  and  regenerate  the  thoughts 
nd  feelings  of  men,  and  thus — and  thus  only — to  change  the 
xisting  order  of  things.  Fifthly,  the  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Christian  Church  would  not  lose  all  at  once  that  seditious  spirit 
^hich  led  to  their  banishment  from  Rome  under  Claudius  in 
..D.  51,  and  finally  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Every  soul. — There  is  no  exception.  This  refers  to  all, 
whatever  their  rank,  station,  gifts,  or  graces. 

Subject  yourselves. — The  reflexive  mood  suggests  that 
he  obedience  was  not  to  be  a  mechanical  but  a  moral  act  of  a 
oluntary  and  reasonable,  not  of  a  servile  and  blind  character. 

Compare  the  command  given  by  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  4 — 8  ; 
f,  I  Pet.  ii.  13,  14),  that  the  Jews  should  yield  allegiance  to 
<Iebuchadnezzar,  and  our  Lord's  direction  about  paying  tribute 
o  Caesar  (Matt  xxii.  21).  The  early  Christians  pleaded  their 
[uiet  obedience  to  constituted  authority. — Justin,  Apol.  i.  17. 

Still  the  power  of  earthly  authority  is  absolute  only  when 
rxercised  within  its  own  legitimate  province;  and  becomes 
lullified  when  it  acts  or  would  lead  others  to  act  contrary  to 
iim  who  constituted  it. 

No  power  but  of  God. — Government,  independent  of 
ts  particular  form,  is  not  a  human  contrivance  for  human 
rants,  but  a  divine  institution,  as  much  so  as  marriage  or  the 
>abbath.  Unless  this  idea  be  grasped,  we  shall  lack  the  highest 
DOtive  for  submission  to  those  placed  over  us. 

The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. — This  is 
in  expansion  of  the  previous  clause.  It  does  not  refer  so  much 
o  the  fact  that  those  who  are  over  us  are  so  by  the  providence 
)f  God,  as  that  '*  all  existing,  established  authorities,"  as  Bp. 
Vioberly  expresses  it,  "are  to  be  regarded  as  having  (not 
lecessarily  in  their  origin,  but)  in  their  force  and  power  upon 
:he  conscience  the  sanction  of  God ;  the  *  image  and  super- 
wrription'  may  be  of  men,  but  obedience  is  due  to  them  for  the 
iakeofGod." 

A  difficult  problem  occasionally  has  during  political  caX'aa- 
trophes  arisen  as  to  whom  **tht  powers  that  be"  iete».    TV^ 
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apostle  does  not  decide  this  point  It  would  have  been 
difficult — nay,  impossible — to  have  laid  down  any  niles  which 
would  have  been  capable  of  universal  application.  As  each 
particular  case  occurs  we  should  pray  to  be  guided  into  all 
truth,  and  use  our  reason  and  common  sense.  The  following 
passage  from  Lord  Macaulay,  giving  the  arguments  for  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  is  interesting  in 
connexion  with  this  verse : — 

**  To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that  the  plain 
letter  of  Scripture  required  them  to  submit  to  the  Sovereign 
who  was  in  possession,  without  troubling  themselves  about  his 
'  title.  The  powers  which  the  apostle,  in  the  text  most  familiar 
to  the  Anglican  divines  of  that  age,  pronounces  to  be  ordained 
of  God,  are  not  the  powers  that  can  be  traced  back  to  a  legiti- 
mate origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When  Jesus  was  asked 
whether  the  chosen  people  might  lawfully  give  tribute  to  Caesar, 
he  replied  by  asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Caesar  could 
make  out  a  pedigree  derived  from  the  old  royal  house  of  Judah, 
but  whether  the  coin  which  they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's 
treasury  came  from  Caesar*s  mint,  in  other  words,  whether 
Caesar  actually  possessed  the  authority  and  performed  the 
functions  of  a  ruler"  (History,  voL  iii.,  ch.  xiv.). 

Ver,  2. — Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power 
[So  that  he  who  setteth  himself  against  the  authority], 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  [for]  themselves  damnation  [con- 
demnation] both  human  and  divine  (especially  the  latter). 

Under  a  constitutional  government,  a  responsibility  rests 
upon  every  Christian  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are 
just  and  reasonable.  It  is  selfish  and  sinful  with  the  majonty 
of  persons  to  evade  an  inconvenient  law,  and  take  no  further 
trouble  about  the  matter.  It  is  Christian  and  praiseworthy  to 
obey  in  such  a  case  to  the  letter  ourselves,  and  to  use  c\'ery 
legitimate  means  for  the  alteration  or  removal  of  the  incon- 
venience. **  We  must  not  (as  Dr.  Arnold  remarks)  be  sla\ish 
or  superstitious,  nor  yet  selfish  or  tiu-bulent ;  but  at  once  high- 
principled,  peaceaXA^,  ^MA«s^^^xvd  charitable ;  readily  and 
conscienuo\is\y  o\>e>|Vcv^  -^V^i^  vsva  ^nk^  ^^xiK^>RXi!a^  ^^  \iJaatY 
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is  the  only  sacrifice,  but  eager,  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
obedience  should  not  long  be  claimed  by  any  enactment  which 
is  really  unjust  and  mischievous ;  holding  the  mean  between 
the  selfishness  of  indolence  and  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  pride  and  impatience  on  the  other;  following  after 
peace,  yet  not  forgetting  that  the  law  should  be  established  in 
righteousness  "  (ydi  Sermon  on  Romans). 

Ver,  3. — Let  every  soul  submit  himself,  I  repeat : 
such  is  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  (ver.  i).  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  [the  good 
works — 1>.  to  those  who  practise  the  good  and  right 
course  as  becometh  a  citizen],  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  [Dost  thou  then  wish  not  to]  be 
afraid  of  the  power  [authority]  ?  do  that  which  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  [from]  the  same  : 

A  question  has  often  been  raised,  Is  a  rebellion  ever  justifiable 
on  Christian  grounds  ?  The  remarks  of  Riddle  on  this  knotty 
point  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  attention  :  "  In  thus  presenting 
an  ideal  of  civil  government,  the  apostle  gives  both  the 
reason  for  obedience  to  rightful  authority,  and  makes  room 
for  resistance  to  rulers  who  utterly  and  entirely  depart  from 
this  ideal.  This  is  virtually  the  presentation  of  an  ideal,  the 
non-realization  of  which  implies  certain  limitations  to  absolute 
submission.'* 

Ver.  4. — Such  is  the  intent  of  the  magistracy  (ver.  3). 
For  he  is  the  minister »  of  God  [God's  servant — Le. 
acting  on  behalf  of  God,  armed  with  divine  authority] 
to  thee  for  (thy)  good  and  guardianship.  But  (to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  case)  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid;  yes,  verily,  for  he  beareth  [weareth] 
not  the  sword  in  vain — i,e,  is  not  endued  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death  to  no  purpose :  for  in  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  this  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  [an  avenger]  to  execute*  t(or'\NVta\3[i — ix.  xJcifc 
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divine  retribution  of  wrath — upon  [to]  him  that  docth 
evil. 

a  dioxovos — ''servant''  involving  the  idea  of  serving  as  God's 
representative  to  the  people,  while  Xrirovpyoc  (ver.  6)  conveys  the 
idea  of  ministering  to  God  as  the  representative  of  the  people. 
•  Omit  "to  execute." 

The  minister  of  God. — "  To  see  God  in  the  magistrate 
brings  in  conscience." —  W,  Kelly, 

For  good. — "  The  Christian  ought  to  feel  that  the  ordinance 
of  government  is,  in  itself^  a  blessing  for  the  whole  communi^, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  may  be  obliged,  m 
particular  cases,  to  disobey  its  ungodly  commands,  and  however 
he  may  individually  suffer  from  occasional  acts  of  injustice 
which  proceed  from  it  '*  {Ewbank),  Christians  are  likely  to 
receive  less  annoyance  and  persecution  under  the  worst  govern- 
ments and  most  cruel  despots  than  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
when  unrestrained  by  law  or  order,  and  excited  by  infidel 
and  designing  demagogues.  Nero's  crimes  and  crueldes,  bad  as 
they  were,  would  have  been  nothing  to  what  the  early  Christians 
would  have  sustained  during  a  state  of  anarchy  and  mob-nile. 
As  Bp.  Home  writes  :  "The  governor  may  be  deceived,  or  he 
may  do  wrong  without  being  deceived.  He  beareth  the  sword, 
and  he  may  strike  with  it  improperly.  But  if,  to  remedy  an 
occasional  inconvenience  of  this  sort,  you  dissolve  government, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  More  mischief  will  be  done  by 
the  people  thus  let  loose,  in  a  month,  than  would  be  done  by  the 
governor  in  half  a  century." 

Ver,  S. — Wherefore — j>.  Because  of  the  divine  ap- 
pointment and  authority  of  the  civil  power  (vers.  1—4) 
— ye  must  needs  be  subject  [submit  yourselves],  not 
only  for  [on  account  of  the]  wrath,  but  also  for  [on 
account  of]  conscience  sake — not  as  a  matter  of 
prudence  merely,  but  of  principle. 

For  conscience  sake. — "  Our  notions  about  public  duty 
are  low  altogelhet,\>eca\i^^\«^Q.S\ft\vVi^V>\^oxi  civil  society  either 
as  a  matter  o{muiu3i\co\i\«CL\«acfc  w\^\i^v^^^\5L\s^ 
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►e  as  an  injustice  and  encroachment  made  by  the  rich  and 
•werful  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others.  But  as  Christ 
s  ennobled  and  sanctified  the  dearest  of  our  domestic  rela* 
»ns,  that  of  marriage,  by  comparing  it  to  the  tender  and 
ectionate  care  with  which  He  watches  over  those  who  are 
ited  in  one  body  to  Him  as  the  Head,  so  are  our  public 
lations  raised  by  being  equally  connected  with  the  service  of 
J  Lord.  Laws  and  governments  are  His  ordinance,  just  as 
urriage  is  His  ordinance,  or  the  relations  between  parents  and 
eir  children.  They  are  His  ordinance,  because  He  knew  that 
thout  them  we  should  be  in  a  state  hardly  better  than  that  of 
asts ;  because  He  willed  that  some  image  of  His  own  just 
•vemment,  however  faint,  should  exist  in  the  world ;  some 
>wer  that  should  put  down  the  most  violent  forms  of  evil, 
en  though  it  could  not  touch  those  which  lurk  within  the 
art,  nor  reward  the  virtue  of  the  good.'*  And  hence  "  laws 
e  entitled  to  our  obedience,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
nscience'  sake ;  that  is,  not  only  because  we  may  incur  a 
nalty  if  we  disobey  them,  but  because,  whether  we  do  or  no, 
J  are  certainly,  by  disobeying  them,  doing  that  which  is  dis- 
easing in  the  sight  of  God." — Dr.  Arnold's  7th  Sermon  on 
Dmans. 

Ver.  6. — For  (in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
:neral  duty  about  submission  to  constituted  authority) 
r  this  cause — i,e.  because  government  is  of  divine 
)pointment  (vers,  i — ^4) — pay  ye  [ye  pay]  tribute  also^ 

well  as  yielding  submission  :  "  ye  pay  tribute,"  I  say, 
id  rightly  so,  for  they  are  God*s  ministers*  [the 
inisters  of  God  (as  representatives  of  the  people  to 
od)],  attending  continually  upon  [to]  this  very  thing 
'i£.  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  government 

1.  Matt.  xxii.  21.    a  Xcirovpyoi :  see  footnote  of  ver.  4. 

Ver,  7. — Render — as  by  one  decisive  act  of  resolution 
-therefore*  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  [impost] — />. 
Dll-tax  aijd  land-tax — to  whom  tribute  vs  Aue  \  c>3.v. 
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torn — ii.  import  and  export  duty — to  nrhom  custom ; 
fear — j>.  respect  to  persons  in  exalted  stations— to 
whom  fear;  honour — £a  respect  to  superiors  gene- 
rally— to  whom  honour.^ 

*  Omit  **■  therefore  *    1.  Luke  n.  51 ;  C9ntr,  Maik  m 

Tribute  to  whom  tribute. — ^*'  We  are  to  ober  those  lam 
which  we  may  call  the  common  machinery  of  gorenuDcnt, 
those  which  direct  the  pa3rment  of  monej,  whetho*  under  the 
form  of  direct  taxes  or  of  daties,  for  the  pmrposes  of  the  State; 
and  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  stronger  than  this  commind 
(namely,  on  ver.  7 ),  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  evading  either  trihote 
or  custom ;  that  is,  either  taxes  or  duties ;  the  giving  61se 
returns  to  the  tax-gatherer,  and  thus  not  paying  as  much  as  the 
laws  intend  us  to  pay ;  and  the  being  guilt}'  of  smu^ling,  br 
which  the  Government  is  defrauded  of  its  duties.  These  tlungs. 
it  is  well  known,  are  constandy  done«  and  I  would  be  iai  from 
sa)'ing  that  no  good  men  are  ever  guilt}*  of  them ;  bnt  I  vili 
say  that  the  best  men  do  not  commit  them :  that  those  vho 
really  labour  after  Christian  perfection,  who  desire  to  have  2 
conscience  enlightened  on  all  points  of  their  duty,  to  be 
Christians  in  their  public  as  well  as  their  private  relations,— 
that  such  persons  carefully  avoid  them.'' — Dr.  Amold^  7'^ 
Sermon  on  Romans. 

Custom  to  whom  custom. — ^Tertullian  declares  thn 
what  the  heathens  lost  by  the  Christians  in  the  way  of  temple 
dues  was  amply  compensated  by  the  conscientiousness  wiih 
which  they  paid  their  taxes  {Apolog}*  xlii.).  •*  There  is  some 
difficult}-  about  the  distinctive  signification  of  ^opvi  (tribute^ 
and  rcXos  (custom).  By  some  the  former  is  regarded  as  a  tax 
upon  land ;  by  others,  as  upon  propert}-  generally,  whether 
movable  or  immovable.  Those  critics  who  give  to  ^^ofoi  the 
wider  signification,  limit  rcXos  to  a  capitation  tax ;  and  those 
who  confine  ^po$  to  a  tax  upon  land  give  tcXos  a  larger  meaning, 
as  signifying  a  tax  upon  merchandise  as  well  as  upon  persons. 
Judging  from  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word,  ^(^x>9  was  the 
general  term  for  all  contributions,  and  was  used  in  the  same 
way  that  the  word  *  taxes '  is  sometimes  largely  used  ;  and  in 
its  limited  sense,  "\X  a.^v^^^  ^  ^\i\is.^^\!>Sk  nv^u  landed  or 
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personal  property ;  while  rcXos  was  the  capitation  tax  which 
our  Lord  told  Peter  to  pay  for  himself  and  for  his  Lord." — 
Knight, 

Fear — honour. — "Fear"  may  refer  to  those  set  over 
us  and  having  power :  "  honour  "  to  those  on  whom  the  State 
has  conferred  distinction  {Aiford).  Or  "  fear  "  may  mean  the 
reverence  paid  to  superiors ;  "  honour  "  the  courtesy  due  to 
equals. — Hodge. 

Honour  to  whom  honour. — Christians  are  not  to 
neglect  the  laws  of  social  life,  or  overlook  the  fact  that  distinc- 
tion of  rank  is  highly  necessary  for  the  economy  and  safety  of 
the  world.  This  precept  especially  claims  our  thoughtful  atten- 
tion in  an  age  when  an  increase  of  knowledge,  prosperity,  and 
political  freedom  has  removed  many  of  the  material  props  upon 
which  the  influence  of  parents  and  masters  and  those  placed 
over  us  formerly  rested.  We  might  with  advantage  take  a 
useful  hint  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  laid  such  stress  on 
the  training  of  their  youth  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  was 
due. 

We  have  a  striking  and  graceful  example  of  obedience  to  this 
precept  in  the  honour  shown  to  William  of  Orange  by  his 
Queen-wife  Mary,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  was 
above  him,  but  yet  yielded  to  him  an  equal  and  willing  share 
of  her  royal  power. 

ygr.  8. — Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one 
another :  '*  to  love  one  another,"  I  say :  this  duty  is  of 
the  first  importance — for  he  that  loveth  another  [the 
other — Le.  his  neighbour]  hath  fulfilled  the  law^ — ue, 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  second  table. 

L  Gal.  V.  14;  Col.  iii.  14. 

Owe  no  man  anything,  etc. — ^We  are  to  discharge  all 
our  debts,  whether  they  be  owing  to  private  persons  or  to  the 
public  purse.  But  there  is  one  exception  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  love.  This  is  a  debt  which  resembles  our  national  debt  in 
the  respect  that  it  can  never  be  paid  off  and  done  with ;  but 
differs  from  the  latter  in  this,  that  the  more  instalments  we  pay 
the  larger  the  debt  becomes  :  for  the  practice  ol  \o\t  ^iotclqx^'^ 
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the  principle  of  love,  and  one  kind  office  suggests  another. 
The  benevolent  and  kindly-disposed  find  duties  increase  and 
multiply  at  a  wonderful  rate.  Christian  love  is  of  an  expansive 
nature,  like  a  mother's  love,  which  though  it  seems  to  exhaust 
itself  upon  her  firstborn,  yet  knows  no  diminution  for  her  eldest, 
as  each  child  which  God  is  pleased  to  give  her  is  in  turn  held 
equally  dear. 

Fulfilled  the  law. — Rules  of  rhetoric,  when  correct,  are 
those  which  a  perfect  orator  would  unconsciously  observe; 
consequently,  the  more  gifted  a  person  is  as  a  speaker,  the  less 
need  he  has  to  hamper  himself  with  the  laws  of  his  art  When 
the  divine  principle  of  love  resides  vrithin,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  holy  intelligences  above,  is  not  hindered  in  its  workings, 
it  would  with  an  unerring  instinct  keep  us  from  the  prohibited 
path,  and  guide  us  along  the  prescribed  path  of  the  two  tables 
of  the  law  both  as  to  their  letter  and  spirit.  There  is  a  pleasing 
story  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  uncontradicted.  Being  at  last  very  old,  and  unable  to 
say  much  in  Christian  assemblies,  his  constantly  repeated 
sermon  was,  "  Children,  love  one  another."  Being  asked  why 
he  told  them  only  one  thing,  he  answered  that  "  nothing  else 
was  needed.'*  But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  love  fiilfils 
the  law,  or  rather  enables  us  to  do  so.  The  principle  of  love 
is  necessary  to  make  our  performance  of  the  law  complete. 
"  It  reaches,"  as  Macmichael  points  out,  "  those  lesser  courte- 
sies and  sympathies  which  cannot  be  digested  into  a  code  and 
reduced  to  rule.  To  the  bare  framework  of  law,  which  is  as 
the  bones  and  smews,  it  adds  the  flesh  which  fills  it,  and 
the  life  which  actuates  it."  In  fine,  for  a  full-orbed  filial 
obedience,  for  a  carrying  out  of  law  in  its  higher  standards, 
we  need  divine  love  as  an  active  principle  within,  just  as  for 
bringing  art  to  perfection  in  any  of  its  departments,  we  require 
more  than  science ;  we  must  possess  genius.  "  Only  in  loving 
each  other  perfectly,  and  continuing  to  love,  do  we  fulfil  the 
whole  law." — Bp.  Cotton. 

Ver,  9.— For  this  (is  the  law),  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not 
Steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,*  Thou  shalt 
not  covet ;  and  \i  \}[vwt,>at,  ^tcj  ^^Cci&x  ^Qiamandmcnt, 
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it  is  briefly  comprehended — 1>.  gathered  up  into  one 
head  or  sum — in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

*  Omit  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness." 

Briefly  comprehended,  etc. — Love  to  our  neighbour  is 
the  centre  and  radius  which  describe  the  whole  circle  of  the 
second  table  of  the  law.  All  the  duties  to  our  fellow-men 
spring  from  the  divine  principle  and  power  of  love,  and  may 
be  brought  under  this  one  common  head  or  division. 

Ver.  10.— To  put  the  truth  stated  in  ver.  8  and  con- 
firmed in  ver.  9  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  maxim. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  love 
is  the  fulfilling*  [fulfilment]  of  the  law— /.^.  is  that 
principle  which  fills  up  or  rather  enables  us  to  fill  up 
all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

6k  9rX^poi/ia. 

Love  worketh  no  ill. — "Love  will  not  permit  us  to 
injure,  oppress,  or  ofifend  our  brother ;  it  will  not  give  us  leave 
to  neglect  our  betters,  or  despise  our  inferiors.  It  will  restrain 
every  inordinate  passion,  and  not  suffer  us  either  to  gratify  our 
envy  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbour's  credit  and  reputation, 
or  our  lust  by  violating  his  wife  or  daughter ;  but  it  will  pre- 
serve us  harmless  and  innocent." — Bp.  Sherlock, 

Therefore  love,  etc. — **Love  is  a  vis  inertia  for  harm,  a 
vis  viva  for  good  '*  (  Webster  and  Wilkinson),  "  As  love,  from  its 
very  nature,  studies  and  delights  to  please  its  object,  its  very 
existence  is  an  effectual  security  against  our  wilfully  injuring 
him." — D.  Brown. 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. — Aristotle  has  a 
parallel  thought.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  : "  for  he 
said,  "  When  men  are  friends  there  is  no  need  of  justice ;  but 
when  they  are  just  they  still  need  friendship  "  (Eth.  viii.  1,4). 
Love  in  ail  its  various  forms,  whether  diffusive  or  exclusive — 
friendship,  patriotism,  benevolence,  philanthropy — is  the  crown- 
ing grace  oisociQty  in  its  highest  developm^nU 
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Love  entering  the  heart,  the  home,  or  the  community,  pro- 
duces a  complete  revolution,  and  ushers  in  a  new  order  of 
things  answering  to  the  effects  which  the  introduction  of  steam 
has  had  upon  the  Ufe  and  character  of  the  19th  century. 

Ver,  II. — And*  (indeed)  let  us  discharge  that  [tlus] 
debt  of  love  (mentioned  in  ver.  8,  and  expanded  and 
enforced  in  vers.  9,  10),  which  is  the  basis  as  well 
as  the  sum-total  of  the  duties  enjoined  in  vers.  1—7, 
knowing  [since  we  know]  the  time,  that  now  it  is 
high  time  ^  to  [that  we  should]  awake  out  of  sleep 
— Le,  out  of  a  state  of  spiritual  apathy  and  inactivity: 
"  high  time"  assuredly — for  now  is  our  salvation — i>. 
its  revelation  and  full  realization  at  the  second  advent' 
— nearer  than  when  we  (first)  believed.^ 

a  KoX-et  quidem,  1.  i  Pet  iv.  7,  8.  2.  i  Pet  L  5.  b  rti^ 
T€va'afi€v,  Notice  force  of  aorist :  not  "  than  when  we  believed  it," 
but  "  than  when  we  (first)  believed,"  marking  a  definite  time ;  ^ 
I  Cor.  iii.  5,  xv.  2,  etc. 

The  duty  and  exercise  of  love  is  now  urged  by  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  2nd  Advent  (vers.  11,  12),  and  also  from 
the  ist  Advent  (vers.  13,  14).  We  should  love  one  another, 
as  the  time  is  shortening  (vers.  11, 12),  and  as  the  Lord's  second 
coming  is  approaching,  and  also  because  we  belong  to  a  new 
order  of  things  (vers.  13,  14),  instituted  by  Christfs  first 
coming. 

Sleep. — llie  imagery  in  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  Mark  xiii.  33,  and 
Luke  xxi.  28 — 36,  is  here  reproduced.  Sleep  is  equivalent  to 
'*  the  state  of  worldly  carelessness  and  indifference  to  sin, 
which  allows  and  practises  the  works  of  darkness "  (Alfori) ; 
or, more  briefly,  of  "  stupid,  fatal  indifference  to  eternal  things" 
{D,  Brown),     (See  Eph.  v.  14;  i  Thess.  v.  6.) 

Salvation  nearer   than  when  we    believed.— The 

allusion  is  not  here  to  the  deliverance  at  death  from  sin  and 
trouble,  or  to  the  ive^?  ^t^  0I  xJwew^  to  follow  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem^  01  ^l\.«  xicL^  ^-^x^^^  ^^.  ^^^uc^bas!^  feun 
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Rome  throughout  the  West ;  but  to  the  2nd  Advent  of  Christ, 
— an  event  which  was  ever  to  be  regarded  by  the  Christian  as 
the  measure  of  his  time  rather  than  that  of  death. 

The  motive  here  urged  may  apply  to  the  Christians  viewed 
in  their  collective  capacity.  They  are  to  erect  the  sacred  edifice 
of  love  in  a  world  of  sin  and  sensuality,  sorrow  and  selfishness. 
They  have  an  important  and  immense  task  before  them. 
They  are  tied  to  time  which  is  fast  drawing  to  its  close.  They 
have  heavy  arrears  to  overtake.  Hence  they  should  lose  no  more 
time  nor  opportunities,  but  fulfil  all  the  offices  of  love  to  the 
glory  of  God  with  renewed  and  constant  diligence.  Or  the 
aigument  may  be  addressed  to  Christians  viewed  in  their  indi- 
vidual  capacity.  This  is  the  view  of  Chrysostom :  **  The 
nearer  the  King  may  be  at  hand,  the  more  ought  they  to  get 
themselves  in  readiness.  The  nearer  the  prize  is,  the  more 
wide  awake  ought  they  to  be  for  the  contest,  since  even  the 
racers  do  this :  when  they  are  upon  the  end  of  the  course, 
and  towards  the  receiving  the  prize,  then  they  arouse  them- 
selves up  the  more."  Akin  to  this  is  the  prayer  of  J.  H. 
Newman ;  "  Christ's  coming  is  ever  nearer  than  it  was. 
Oh  that  as  He  comes  nearer  earth,  we  may  approach  nearer 
heaven  I " 

Ver,  12. — ^To  restate  and  reflect  upon  this  fresh  con- 
sideration (ver.  11)  for  discharging  this  debt  of  love 
(ver.  8),  The  night — j>.  the  lifetime  of  this  world  under 
the  powers  of  darkness — is  far  spent,  the  day^  of  perfect 
deliverance  is  at  hand :  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
ivorks  of  darkness  (as  one  would  night-clothes  in 
the  morning),  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour*  of  light 
— i,e.  the  Christian's  clothing  as  a  child  of  the  day,  and 
as  a  soldier  of  light. 

1,  2  Pet.  iiL  II,  12.     2.  Eph.  vi.  13,  etc 

The  night  is  far  spent. — "  The  whole  time  between  His 
first  coming  and  His  second  may  be  looked  at  as  the  dawn,  the 
daybreak;  light  still  struggling  with  darkness,  the  darkness 
only  slowly  receding,  but  yet  ever  receding ;  retreating  step  by 
step,  and  pierced  ^iom^  and  through  as  \l  ieXitaXs»  Vj  ^^ 
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glittering  shafts  of  the  true  King  of  day." — Archhp.  Trauk, 
"Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  No.  i,  p.  3. 

The  day  is  at  hand.— "The  day  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ :  in  other  words,  the  day  of  perfect  righteousness,  of 
perfect  holiness,  of  perfect  love  ;  for  He  is  all  these  "  {Arckbf, 
Trench)]  and  to  these  we  would  add,  **the  day  of  perfect 
deliverance." 

Cast  off— put  on. — ''  His  exhortation  has  two  sides,  a 
negative  side  and  a  positive ;  there  is  something  to  put  off— 
'  the  works  of  darkness,' and  something  to  put  on, — 'the  armour  of 
light  ;*  these  being  in  fact  not  so  much  two  duties  as  one  dutj, 
contemplated  now  from  one  point  of  view,  and  now  from  another. 
For  indeed  the  darkness  in  us  only  loses  ground  in  exact  pro* 
portion  as  the  light  gains  ground ;  we  put  off  the  old  man  only 
in  that  measure  that  we  put  on  the  new  ;  we  die  to  sin  only  in 
the  degree  that  we  live  to  righteousness.  Satan  must  be  cast 
out  of  a  heart  by  a  mightier  coming  to  dwell  and  to  make  his 
habitation  there  ;  he  never  goes  out  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  his  going  out  of  himself;  or  if  he  does  go  out,  not  being  cast 
out  by  the  finger  of  God,  it  is  only  to  return  to  find  hS  old 
habitation  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  ready  for  him,  and  it 
may  be  seven  worse  spirits  than  himself,  to  take  a  new  posses- 
sion there." — Archbp.  Trench, 

Works  of  darkness  refer  to  the  desires  and  works 
which  have  their  natural  place  in  this  world  {Bp,  Moberiy)^ 
and  with  "  which,  as  followers  of  the  risen  Lord,  our  connexion 
has  been  dissolved  "  {D,  Brown),  "  Whatever  is  unable  to 
endure  the  light,  whatever  shrinks  from  it  rebuked,  whatever 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  itself  as  brought  out  into  the  open  day 
— that  is  a  work  of  darkness." — Archbp,  Trench. 

Armour  of  light  refers  to  right  thoughts,  principles,  and 
modes  of  action,  or  to  faith  and  holiness — in  fact,  to  the 
arms  for  offence  and  defence  belonging  to  a  soldier  of  light, 
enumerated  in  Eph.  vi.  11,  etc. 

"  As  the  workman  awakes  from  sleep  in  order  to  labour,  as  the 
soldier  springs  up  that  he  may  join  in  the  conflict,  as  the  traveller 
arouses  himself  that  he  may  set  out  on  his  journey,  so  the 
Christian  is  to  awaken,  not  in  order  that  he  may  remain  idle, 
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but  that  he  may  gird  himself  to  fresh  labour  '*  {Alex,  Natalis), 
"  Put  on  this  armour,  this  whole  armour  of  God ;  put  it  on  piece 
by  piece,  the  helmet  of  hope,  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love, 
•  taking  in  your  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word 
of  God ;  be  complete  in  Him. — Archb,  Trench, 

Much  that  passes  current  nowadays  for  the  armour  of  light 
is  to  be  feared  is  counterfeit — Christian  activities  springing 
from  fashion,  respectability,  and  other  worldly  considerations. 

Ver.  13. — ^To  be  more  explicit,  Let  us  walk  honestly* 
[becomingly,  seemly],  as  in  the  day — i.e,  as  persons  walk 
in  the  daylight,  when  their  conduct  is  open  to  inspection 
and  criticism ;  not  in  (a  course  of)  rioting  [revels]  and 
drunkenness  [drinking  bouts] — i,e,  sins  of  intemperance, 
not  in  [ways  of]  chambering  and  wantonness — i.e. 
sins  of  impurity,  not  in  (a  course  of)  strife  and  envy- 
ing * — sins  of  discord. 

a  flirxnti6v<os :  cf.  i  Thcss.  iv.  12 ;  I  Cor.  vii.  35,  xiv.  4a 
1.  Luke  xxi.  34. 

Not  in  rioting,  etc. — "  Three  classes  of  sins  are  specified, 
to  each  of  which  two  words  are  appropriated,  viz,,  intemperance, 
impurity,  discord ;  the  first,  public  or  socicU  vice ;  the  second, 
private  and  secret  ^nct]  the  third,  ecc/esiastico-po/ifica/ vice,  the 
vice  infecting  communities  even  Christian"  (Webster  and 
JViUh'nson),  **The  three  particulars  adduced,"  Meyer  notes, 
*•  stand  in  the  internal  connexion  of  cause  and  eflfect" 

Ver,  14. — But — so  far  from  pursuing — in  fact,  in  order 
not  to  follow  such  a  retrograde  course — put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — i,e.  invest  yourselves  with  all  the 
graces  of  His  character,  be  conformed  to  His  image,^ 
and  (consequently)  make  not  provision »  [take  no 
forethought]  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.* 

1.  Cf,  viii.  29;   I  Pet  ii.  21,  22.     a   vp6tf}iav  fi^  nouia-Bf ;   cf. 
Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Eph.  iv.  24;  Co\,  iii.  10.    2.  Gal.  v.  2V 
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Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  signifies  to  be  so 
indinately  united  to  Him,  that  He,  and  not  y^  appear,  or, 
as  Meyer  thus  explains  the  figure,  **  Unite  yourselves  in  the 
closest  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  so  that  you  may  wfaoUj 
present  the  mind  and  life  of  Christ  in  your  conduct." 

"  He  is  said,"  writes  Royard,  **  to  put  on  Christ,  who  by  bis 
outward  life  manifests  the  power  of  Christ  which  is  within  him 
For  like  as  men  are  seen  and  recognized  by  their  garments  aad 
outward  appearance,  so  by  our  outward  walk  do  men  see 
whether  we  are  in  very  truth  the  servants  of  Christ." 

By  prayer  and  patience  we  are  to  obey  His  instructioD, 
whether  we  occupy  a  conspicuous  or  an  obscure  position.  Of 
course,  after  our  painstaking  efforts,  we  shall  not  perfectly 
succeed  in  putting  on  the  character  and  life  of  the  Saviour. 
But  we  must  aim  at  this.  Such  is  not  presumption.  Suppose 
a  case;  "You  see  a  young  artist  seated  with  canvas  and 
brushes  before  a  picture  by  one  of  the  chief  painters.  *  \Vhat ! 
are  you  vain  enough  to  think  that  you  can  paint  as  well  as 
Titian  or  Turner?'  If  you  asked  this,  he  might  very  justly 
reply,  *  No ;  but  I  hope  by  industry  and  care  to  make  a  very 
fair  copy  of  the  picture  before  me.'  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Divine  pattern  and  our  attempts  to  become  like  Him."— 
Tn  R,  Stevenson^  **  The  Christian  World  Pulpit,"  voL  vi.,  p.  107. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  apostolic  instruction,  the 
following  directions,  given  by  the  same  writer,  may  be  helpful : 
I.  Study  your  part  well;  keep  your  model  before  you; 
familiarize  yourself  with  Him.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
Ulysses  and  Hector,  with  other  Trojan  and  Greek  heroes,  his 
study.  A  copy  of  Homer,  kept  in  a  splendid  casket,  accom- 
panied him  in  his  travels  and  wars.  He  even  slept  with  it 
under  his  pillow.  Orators  who  have  risen  to  eminence  took 
care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
David,  the  French  artist,  frequented  the  guillotine  with  paint 
and  brush,  in  order  that  he  might  catch  the  exact  expression  of 
fear,  agony,  and  death.  Charles  Dickens  acquired  much  of  his 
power  by  visiting  all  kinds  of  places,  and  observing  the  conduct 
of  all  manner  of  people.  2,  Attend  to  private preparatim.  3. 
Be  an  enthusiast.  4.  Encourage  yourself  with  these  thoughts  ; 
(a)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  your  prompter ;  (b)  Others  have  acted 
their  part  weW  *,  i^c^  '^^vw  TCM\d>  tViou^h  you  act  badly  at  first ; 
Id)  You  wiU  sccui^  6Sn\xv^  ^^Y^oN^\S.>i<^\i.^^\>i^\a  ^•w^.^elL 
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And  make  not. — "  Make  no  provision  (whatever)  for  the 
flesh  (the  carnal  nature,  in  the  ethical  sense)  to  fulfil  its  lusts 
(so  as  to  fulfil  them,  and  also  because  such  provision  would 
fulfil  them;  the  result  and  object  blended  in  the  thought). 
The  objections  to  this  view  are,  that  ^poi^oia  is  used  generally 
in  a  good  sense ;  that  the  prohibition  is  too  mild,  if  flesh  were 
used  in  the  ethical  sense.  But  the  ethical  sense  has  been  the 
prevalent  one  in  the  Epistle.  The  grammatical  difficulty  is 
very  slight,  since  fii;  has  suffered  a  slight  trajection.  Besides 
the  order  seems  to  have  been  chosen  to  give  prominence  and 
emphasis  to  otipiros ;  such  emphasis  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
unless  it  has  its  ethical  force.  Its  prominent  position  brings 
it  into  obvious  contrast  with  'Iiyo-ow  Xpiardv;  this  contrast  of 
itself  seems  to  determine  the  meaning." — Riddle, 

Meyer's  rendering  is,  **  and  make  not  care  of  the  flesh  unto 
lusts,'*  i.e,  take  not  care  for  the  flesh  to  such  a  degree,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  lower  passions. 

For  a  practical  comment  upon  these  words  we  quote  Bishop 
Hall :  **  The  flesh  must  be  fed  and  clad,  not  humoured  and  pam- 
pered ;  so  fed,  as  to  hold  up  nature,  not  inordinateness  :  shortly, 
such  a  hand  must  we  hold  over  it,  as  that  we  may  make  it  a 
good  servant,  not  a  lawless  wanton." — **  Select  Thoughts,''  80. 

"  This  verse  and  the  following  one  are  historically  remarkable, 
as  having  been  considered  by  Augustine  as  the  means  of  his 
conversion.  After  describing  himself  (Confess,  viii.)  as  in 
great  bitterness  of  soul,  and  unable  to  find  peace  of  mind,  he 
writes :  •  I  heard  a  voice,  as  from  a  neighbouring  house, 
repeating  frequently,  **  Take  up  and  read,  take  up  and  read." 
I  paused,  and  began  to  think  whether  I  had  ever  heard  boys 
use  such  a  speech  in  any  play,  and  could  recollect  nothing  like 
it.  I  then  concluded  that  I  was  ordered  from  Heaven  to  take 
up  the  book  and  read  the  first  sentence  I  cast  my  eyes  upon. 
I  returned  hastily  to  the  place  where  my  friend  Alypius  was 
sitting :  for  there  I  had  placed  the  book  of  Paul's  Epistles.  I 
seized  it,  opened  it,  and  read  what  first  struck  my  eyes  :  **  Net 
in  revellings  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamberings  and  las- 
civiousness,  not  in  strife  and  envy ;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  so  as  to 
fiilfil  its  lusts."  I  did  not  choose  to  read  more,  nor  had  I 
occasion.  Immediately  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  all  ray 
doubts  vanished.'  " — Ewhank. 

1.% 
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Archbishop  Trench,  alluding  to  the  conversion  of  St 
Augustine,  whom  he  st>les  "  the  noblest  and  chiefest  un- 
inspired teacher  whom  the  Western  Church  has  ever  known,' 
remarks :  **  God's  word,  if  only  we  will  suffer  it  to  work  in  us, 
may  be  as  potent  now  as  ever  it  was  of  old,  showing  itself 
His  power  unto  salvation  by  the  same  infallible  proofs.'  — 
«*  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  No.  i,  p.  3. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Vr.  I. — [But*  (to  pass  on  to  the  duty  of  Christian 
^deration  with  respect  to  disputed  points)]  Him  that 
^cak  in  the  faith — Le,  one  who  lacks  a  clear  and  com- 
lensive  grasp  of  those  broad  Gospel  principles  such 
ts  spirituality,  liberty,  and  catholicity,  which  deliver 
an  from  the  bondage  of  the  outward,  temporary,  and 
1,  and  enable  him  to  assign  the  right  place  to  less 
ntials — receive  ye  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  but  not  to 
btful  disputations^  [unto  the  deciding  of  doubts]. 

lim  that  is  weak. — The  class  which  is  termed  "  weak  in 
Ssuth  "  abstained  from  meat  and  wine,  and  observed  Jewish 
*d  days  and  ordinances.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
K>se  that  all  these  persons  were  quite  of  the  same  opinion. 
donbt  some  laid  greater  stress  upon  abstinence  from  meat 
wine,  while  others  attached  more  importance  to  the 
fvance  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  while  a  third  section  was 
:tilioas  alike  upon  both  these  points.  The  weak  brethren 
Id  in  all  probability  be  recruited  from  different  previous 
ols  of  thought,  and  influenced  by  different  motives.  In 
•  nmks  we  would  expect  to  find  those  who  before  their 
renion  belonged  to  the  Jewish  ascetic  school  of  the  Essenes, 
le  Gentile  ascetic  school  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  the  party 
le  Pharisees,  and  to  such  who  through  excessive  caution 
abstained  from  all  prepared  food  in  foreign  countries  out 
ar  of  pollution  by  eating  meats  sacrificed  or  wine  poured 
to  idols.  These  various  elements  no  doubt  existed  in  the 
rchy  and  would  naturally  coalesce  and  mutually  influence 
.  other.  The  apostle  deals  with  them  very  tenderly,  because 
conscientious.    Their  scruples,  owing  to  '^iw.om'& 
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training,  were  not  of  such  a  character  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
Galatians  (iv.  9,  10),  to  affect  the  vital  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
The  precise  tenets  of  these  persons,  and  the  quarter  whence 
they  were  chiefly  drawn,  are  of  slight  practical  importance. 
We  have  rather  to  study  the  principles  of  Christian  toleradoo 
here  laid  down,  which  should  guide  us  in  differences  upon 
subordinate  and  less  essential  questions.  Offence  should  not 
be  taken  in  a  censorious,  n^urow-minded,  self-righteous  spirit ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  offence  be  given  by  an  unwise 
use  of  our  Christian  liberty. 

Weak  in  faith. — Faith  is  the  laying  hold  of  all  that  God 
has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  reveal  in  connexion  with  and 
respecting  Himself.  Faith  has  three  primary  elements,  and  so 
may  be  viewed  under  three  different  aspects.  Faith  is  appr^ 
hension,  mental  grasp,  spiritual  insight.  Faith  is  assent 
Faith  is  trust,  reliance,  confidence. 

In  the  Christian  revelation  we  have  certain  objective  and 
historical  facts,  and,  as  the  outgrowth  of  these,  certain  broad 
principles,  such  as  spirituality  (Matt,  xxiii.  23;  John  iv.  20— 
24 ;  ch.  ii.  28,  29),  liberty  (Mark  ii.  23 — 28  ;  GaL  v.  1), 
catholicity  (Mark  ix.  38 — 40;  Luke  x.  25 — 37;  Col.  iiL  ii) 
and  the  like,  presented  for  the  range  of  our  faith. 

In  this  chapter  the  practical  bearing  of  some  of  these  broad 
Gospel  principles,  rather  than  the  historical  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based,  is  brought  under  notice. 

The  weak  and  strong  brother  alike  believed  the  historical 
and  objective  facts  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  this  re^Kct 
they  differed :  they  were  both  equally  strong  in  their  faith  in  the 
incarnation,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  the  exaltation  of 
the  Saviour,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  second  Advent 
They  differed,  however,  in  the  strength  and  clearness  of  their 
faith  respecting  the  broad  principles  of  the  Gospel  flowing 
from  the  redemptive  scheme. 

The  one  saw  Christian  principles,  each  one  just  as  it  was, 
and  in  its  due  proportion  and  bearings  upon  the  rest :  in  in^^ 
beheld  Christian  truth  infocus^  or,  to  vary  the  illustration,  as  i 
spectator  views  the  landscape  firom 

**  Turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
Kxv^  oxi<t\ysaTidifis&  reach  01  sky." 
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The  other  faSed  to  grasp  Christian  principles  in  their  right 
and  relative  positions :  in  fact,  beheld  Christian  truth  out  of 
focus^  or  as  one  occupying  a  standpoint  from  which  a  compre- 
hensive view  was  impossible. 

The  matter  thus  stood.  Both  classes  were  Christians, 
received  alike  into  divine  favour,  equally  loyal  to  the  historical 
truths  of  Christianity :  but  the  weak  failed  to  apprehend  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  practical  bearings  of  what  all  held  in 
common.  Hence  the  danger,  then,  as  in  all  parallel  cases 
ever  since,  of  the  weak  harshly  condemning  the  strong  for 
exercising  their  undoubted  Christian  rights,  and  of  the  strong 
forming  disparaging  estimates  of  the  weak  for  living  below 
their  new  privileges.  This  was  wholly  wrong.  There  were 
more  grounds  for  union  than  division,  for  trust  than  suspicion. 
Both  were  one  upon  the  main  points  of  Christianity ;  both  were 
alike  consecrated  to  one  common  Lord ;  both  equally  were 
acting  according  to  their  light  and  in  obedience  to  tiie  dictates 
of  conscience.  It  was  clearly  a  case  for  mutual  respect  and 
toleration,  and  for  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  strong,  as 
they  were  more  highly  privileged,  of  consideration  of  both  a 
passive  and  active  character. 

A  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  Christian  truth  in  all  its 
bearings  is  a  great  privilege,  a  spiritual  gift,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  sought  or  prized.  It  relieves  the  mind 
from  much  distress  and  perplexity,  it  puts  a  man  into  quite  a 
new  world  of  thought,  it  increases  tenfold  his  usefulness,  it 
helps  forward  the  Christian  life.  But  still  it  is  not  a  gift  that 
is  necessary  to  personal  salvation,  nor  the  chief  blessing.  Its 
want  is  a  real  loss,  yet  its  possession  is  no  proof  in  itself  of 
greater  sanctity,  greater  love,  greater  trust  in  God.  It  may  be 
ranked  along  with  those  spiritual  endowments  which  the 
Corinthian  Church  so  prided  themselves  on  possessing,  but 
which  were  one  and  all  declared  to  be  inferior  to  love,  the 
essential  and  crowning  grace  of  the  Christian  (i  Cor.  xii.  31). 
A  weak  brother  might  excel  a  strong  in  self-consecration  to  the 
Lord,  and  in  good  works,  and  hereafter  receive  a  brighter 
crown.  The  weak  brother's  lack  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity  might  be  owing  to 
his  mental  constitution,  early  prepossessions,  present  surround- 
ings, and  a  variety  of  circumstances  for  which  he  was  not 
wholly  responsible.    In  short,  the  diffexeiice  m  xxio^l  ca&^^ 
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between  the  weak  and  the  strong  arose  from  the  difference  of 
mental  vigour,  education,  and  special  or  providential  enlighten- 
ment. Consequently  the  weak  brother  might  be  uncharitably 
condemning  the  strong  who  was  his  superior  in  holiness ;  while 
the  strong  brother  might  be  proudly  disparaging  his  weak 
brother  who  maintained  a  nearer  walk  than  himself  with  God. 

Receive  ye. — The  strong  were  not  to  avoid  or  despise  the 
weaker  brethren,  but  were  to  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  freely  admit  them  to  friendly  converse  and 
communion.  The  strong  and  the  weak  had  many  points  in 
common,  and  could  mutually  comfort  and  edify  one  another. 
Differences  on  less  essential  points  should  not  deprive  as  of 
the  privilege  of  the  communion  of  saints.  It  would  be  foUy  to 
despise  a  diamond  because  its  setting  was  not  according  to  our 
mind  or  taste. 

Not  unto  the  deciding  of  doubts. — ^This  clause  is 
slightly  ironical.  There  was  one  privilege  from  which  the  weak 
were  to  be  debarred.  The  strong  were  to  sit  with  closed  doors 
when  they  debated,  decided,  or  pronounced  their  judicial 
judgments  as  to  questions  upon  which  their  weaker  and  less- 
enlightened  brethren  had  misgivings. 

Ver,  2. — To  come  to  the  first  point  in  dispute.  For* 
one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things:  another 
[but  he],  who  is  weak  (in  faith,  see  ver.  i),  having 
scruples,  eateth  herbs  to  avoid  eating  meat  which  he 
regards  as  unclean,  or  which  has  been  oflfered  in  sacrifice 
in  heathen  temples,  and  afterwards  sold  in  the  shambles. 

♦  Omit  "  For." 

Josephus  relates  that  some  Jewish  priests  at  Rome,  in  ex- 
cessive caution,  were  vegetarians,  to  prevent  polluti<Hi  by 
heathen  and  unclean  food,  after  the  example  of  Daniel  and  h^ 
companions  (Dan.  '\.%^  12,  16). 

Ver,  3. — Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  as 
absurdly  scrup\i\ou%  ^xvd  wickedly  weak  that  eateth 

not  •  and  \et  tiot  Vivta  ^ta^tw  ^^^*^  xj^o^x.  \;^t^a^  ^im 
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as  extremely  lax  and  presumptuously  indifferent  that 
eateth  and  wish  to  excommunicate  him:  let  him  not 
so  judge  and  wish,  for  God  hath  received  him  (re- 
ferring to  the  weak  or  the  strong,  or,  better  still,  to  both; 
into  His  favour. 

Despise  him. — The  strong  should  not  despise  the  weak 
brethren  for  many  reasons.  Firsts  tenderness  and  sensitiveness 
of  conscience  is  a  quality  as  precious  as  it  is  rare.  Secondly ^  the 
strong  ought  to  recollect  that  their  clearer  light  was  due  to  God*s 
special  mercy  and  their  superior  advantages.  Thirdly^  that  he 
who  is  good  enough  for  Christ  should  not  be  rejected  by  man. 
Fourthly^  that  possibly,  for  aught  one  could  teU,  their  brother's 
prejudices  might  decrease,  and  he  ultimately  outshine  the 
strongest  of  the  strong  in  Christian  usefulness. 

Judge  him. — ^The  weak  should  avoid  censoriousness  for 
several  considerations.  Firsts  difference  of  opinion  will  ever 
exist  upon  minor  questions.  No  two  minds  regard  the  same 
subject  exactly  alike.  Two  artists,  looking  at  the  same  land- 
scape under  like  circumstances,  will  behold  it  with  different 
eyes,  and  will  represent  it,  though  truthfully,  yet  according  to 
their  own  previous  education  and  peculiar  stamp  of  mind. 
Secondly^  it  is  the  office  of  God  alone  to  judge,  and  we  should 
be  charitable  to  others,  but  severe  on  ourselves.  A  weak  brother, 
in  regarding  his  strong  brother's  conduct,  was  like  a  man 
beholding  an  object  through  a  mist.  Thirdly^  supposing  our 
brother  to  be  somewhat  mistaken  in  trivial  points,  yet  God  is 
willing  to  receive  him ;  and  shall  we  venture  to  excommunicate 
and  unchurch  him,  or  withdraw  from  his  fellowship  ?  Might 
not  such  conduct  irritate  his  mind,  stamp  deeper  his  prejudices, 
and  lead  him  to  magnify  the  importance  of  these  really  sub- 
ordinate and  less  essential  questions  on  account  of  which  he  is 
despised,  and  thus  neglect  or  depreciate  fundamental  truths  ? 
*•  Eirors,"  writes  John  Scott,  "  like  paper  kites,  are  many  times 
raised  and  kept  up  in  men's  minds  by  the  incessant  bluster  of 
over- fierce  opposition." 

The  weak  and  the  strong  have  their  representatives  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  former  are  the  conservative,  and  the 
latter  are  the  liberal  elements.  Both  parties  are  necessary  in 
ihe  present  order  of  things.     They  may  be  com^^x^^  \a  >^^ 
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centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  keep  the  Church  in  its 
due  orbit  of  practice. 

Ver,  4.— Who  art  thou  (referring  to  both  strong 
and  weak)  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  in  place  and  favour  or 
falleth  therefrom.  Yea,  despite  all  thy  disparaging  or 
uncharitable  judgments,  he  shall  be  holden  up  [made 
to  stand] :  yes,  I  say,  for  God  [the  Lord] — ^who  has  re- 
ceived him  into  His  favour  and  service  ver.  3 — is  able 
to  make  him  stand. 

Who  art  thou  ? — Every  man's  house,  as  we  say,  is  his 

castle,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  another's 
establishment  To  criticize  and  censure  another's  domestic 
servants  (not  SovXov,  but  ouccn;*')  is  a  piece  of  impertinence 
which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  justified. 

God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. — The  reference  here 
may  be : — 

1 .  To  his  judidai  status.  He  shall  be  acquitted  and  accepted 
at  the  judgment  day;  **  he  shall  be  pronounced  to  have  preserved 
his  integrity." — Vaughan. 

2.  To  his  Church  status.  He  "remains  in  the  place  and 
estimation  of  a  Christian,  from  which  thou  wouldst  eject  him" 
(Alford),  "  God  is  able  to  make  good  his  standing  in  the  tree 
fellowship  of  the  Church  here,  in  spite  of  thy  censures."— 
D,  Broum. 

3.  To  his  moral  status,  God  is  able  to  preserve  him  steadfast, 
though  entering  upon  a  course  which  the  weak  regard  as  bold 
and  perilous.  "  God  effects  an  inner  strengthening,  so  that  the 
Christian  stands  in  that  which  is  good ;  and  even  he  who  thinb 
more  freely  does  not  succumb  to  the  dangers  to  which  the 
nature  of  his  Christian  faith  and  life  is  exposed  by  the  feet  rf 
his  freer  principles,  but  perseveres  in  the  true  Christian  state.' 
— Meyer, 

The  force  of  the  argument  here  lies  in  the  fisu:t  that  if  God 
receives  us,  He  will,  for  His  own  honour,  keep  us.  He  is,  bf 
the  very  act  of  o>r[  T^t^^\\oTi,c.W!ccKLvtted  to  protect  and  preserve 
us.    N  eiihet  \li^  ^^a^^L  hot.  ^^  ^\xo\i^'5*\axi.V\L3L ^^asa.  ^s^^bwt  in 
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the  divine  strength,  as  the  serf  owes  his  security  not  to  his 
own  prowess  but  to  the  banner  of  his  liege  lord  under  which 
he  rests. 

Ver.  5. — ^To  pass  now  to  the  other  point  in  dispute. 
One  man  esteemeth  [reckons]  one  day  above  [more 
than]  another:  another  esteemeth  [reckons]  every 
day  alike.^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind. 

1.    Gal.  iv.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  16. 

Alford,  in  a  note  on  this  verse,  states  that  the  apostle's 
language  is  so  sweeping  as  to  do  away  with  the  divine  obliga- 
tion of  keeping,  the  Sabbath.  This  commentator  is  one  who 
has  rightly  pointed  out  Paul's  habit  of  fearlessly  isolating  one 
subject  from  another,  and  not  guarding  against  an  improper 
application  of  his  reasoning.  If  this  canon  of  interpretation 
had  been  borne  in  mind  on  the  present  occasion,  its  framer 
could  scarcely  have  penned  these  words :  "  That  the  apostle 
was  speaking  here  only  of  Jewish  festivals,  and  therefore 
cannot  refer  to  Christian  ones,  is  a  quibble  of  the  poorest 
kind;  its  assertors  themselves  distinctly  maintaining  the  ob- 
ligation of  one  such  Jewish  festival  on  Christians."  The 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  Jewish  institution ;  it  was 
ordained,  like  marriage,  in  Eden.  The  reference  here  is  to 
the  observance  of  Jewish  sacred  days  and  other  Jewish  cere- 
monies as  such. 

At  the  time  the  apostle  wrote,  no  doubt  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  was  not  universal  nor  strictly  kept,  because  there 
must  have  been  immense  difficulties  of  a  political,  commercial, 
and  social  character  in  the  way  until  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. — Acting  from 
hasty  impulse  and  feeling,  from  mere  prejudice  and  habit,  or 
after  only  insufficient  and  halfhearted  inquiry  respecting  the 
truth  of  a  question  :  in  a  word,  acting  without  being  fully  per- 
suaded in  our  minds  makes  us  obstinate,  bigoted,  insincere,  and 
sophistical.  As  the  range  of  knowledge  is  rapidly  enlarging, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  subjects  about  which  we  must 
be  content  to  r^msm  uninformed,  or  have  out  tnm^  noV  tc^a.^^ 
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up,  and  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to  an  opinion.  But  upon 
matters  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  in  which  we  are  bcKind 
or  propose  to  take  part,  we  should  desire  to  act  with  a  reasonable 
conviction.  How  necessary,  then,  that  we  honestly  seek  at  the 
throne  of  grace  for  sense,  reason,  judgment,  discretion  (termed 
in  Holy  Writ  "wisdom"  and  "an  imderstanding  heart")  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life  (see  Dr.  Arnold's  "  Christian 
Life,*'  etc,  Serm.  iv.). 

In  his  own  mind. — ^The  use  of  ''  mind  "  {ytn^  instead 
of  "  spirit  **  (irvcvfui)  is  highly  significant,  and  intended  to  gnaid 
us  against  wild  enthusiasm.  Men  are  too  apt  .to  suppose  that 
the  Spirit  influencing  the  human  spirit  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  thought  and  common  sense.  Far  otherwise.  The  Spirit^ 
aid  should  be  sought  for  guidance ;  but  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  must  be  used  in  forming  correct  views  as  to  personal 
duty. 


Ver.  6. — He  that  regardeth  the  AAj—i.e.  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  the  new  moon,  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(no  allusion  to  the  Lord's  day),  regardeth  it  unto  [with 
reference  to]  the  Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  [And] 
He  that  eateth,  eateth  [with  reference]  to  the  Lord, 
(this  he  shews)  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  *  and  h« 
that  eateth  not — Lc.  he  who  limits  his  diet  through 
conscientious  scruples,  [with  reference]  to  the  Lord  he 
eateth  not,  and  (withal)  giveth  God  thanks—^  for 
liis  dinner  of  herbs. 

1.  Matt.  XV.  36,  xxvi.  26,  etc 

Upon  verses  6  to  9  Prichard  remarks :  "  This  is  an  instance 
how  the  apostle  perpetually  rises  out  of  what  is  temporary  to 
what  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  He  seldom  touches  on  con* 
troversies  of  the  day  without  referring  them  to  some  spiritual 
principle.  His  mind  being  full  of  Christ,  he  seems  to  delight 
in  soaring  Mp  to  W\m.  T>B3M:^iL^x^x!iKs&\a  Ciod^  and  devotion  to 
Christ*  are  the  mam^v^^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  Ossv&Xias^Xs^^^j^^'Jl 
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his   life   and   actions    are   moved.    Even   death    is    to   the 
Christian  a  spiritual  act,  a  rendering  up  the  life  to  Christ.'* 

The  strong  and  the  weak  Christians  should  mutually  respect 
each  other,  as  both  are  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  and  alike 
act  in  reference  to  their  common  Lord  and  Master.  One's 
outward  conduct  in  less  essential  points  may  not  take  its  shape 
according  to  an  uniform  pattern,  though  it  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  aim.  Each  one  ought  to  exercise  his  private 
judgment  how  to  act  for  the  best  as  for  himself  and  for  others. 
Like  a  bevy  of  bees,  we  are  too  apt  to  have  no  mind  of 
our  own',  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  views  and  practice 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  or  the  circle  in  which  we  move, 
without  due  regard  to  our  consciences.  For  mutual  esteem 
it  is  necessary  for  each  to  retain  their  individual  character,  and 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience 
in  every  detail  of  life's  duties. 

Ver.  7. — For  (as  a  reason  for  thus — ^ver.  6 — tracing 
the  disputants'  dissimilar  practice  to  the  same  regulative 
principle)  none  of  us  (if  true  to  our  Christian  pro- 
fession) liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  [none]  dieth 
to  himself. 

Ver,  8. — For — in  explanation  of  none  of  us  living 
or  dying  unto  ourselves  (ver.  7) — whether  we  live, 
we  live  (not  with  reference  to  ourselves,  but)  unto 
[with  reference  to]  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  [with  reference  to]  the  Lord: 
whether  we  live  therefore  (as  self-consecration  to 
the  Lord  is  our  animating  motive),  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's — tje.  we  are  His  property,  and  another  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  us. 

To  himself. — "  No  man  should  live  to  himself,  as  \i  he 
were  at  his  own  disposal,  neither  should  he  live  according  to 
his  own  desires ;  nor  lead  a  life  of  self-indulgence ;  nor  make 
pleasure  the  end  of  his  life  "  ( WdUr).  This  passage,  however, 
is  not  ol^'e^'i^e^  but  sudjccfive;  not  alluding  to  tiie  ^aX  on  otliev^ 
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of  our  conduct,  but  (as  the  context  in  which  the  text  lies  embo- 
somed requires)  to  the  regulcUing  prindpk  0/ our  lives:  believeis 
do  not  regard  themselves  in  one  sense  in  a  free  position.  Like 
a  wife  and  mother,  they  live  in  reference  and  relation  to 
Another. 

"  This  reference  of  everything  not  to  himself,  but  to  another 
— this  relation  to  another,  even  Christ — is  the  characteristic  of 
a  Christian,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  death.'* —  Vau^Aan, 

The  language  here  used  "is  the  profoundest  homage  Ac 
creature  can  render  to  his  Creator;  and  as  it  is  the  service 
which  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  render  to  the  Redeemer,  it 
of  necessity  supposes  that  Christ  is  God"  {Hodge).  **  Nor  (as 
Z>.  Brown  writes)  does  Paul  teach  this  here,  but  rather  appe^ 
to  it  as  a  known  and  recognized  fact,  of  which  he  bad  only  to 
remind  his  readers." 

Ver,  9. — For  (as  an  explanation  of  our  being  His 
property,  ver.  8)  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived  [died  and  lived  again],  that  He 
might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  [the]  living. 

For  to  this  end,  etc.—"  Those  who  act  on  such  principles 
and  for  such  purposes  comply  with  the  transcendent  design 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  lived  and  died  and  rose  again " 
( Walford),  Or,  as  Vaughan  expresses  it,  **  A  result  which  was 
the  direct  object  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
which  consequently  He  will  not  now  frustrate." 

Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living. — Christ's  Lordship 
over  the  dead  refutes  the  idea  of  the  insensibility  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  judgment.  **  This  shows,"  says  Haldanc, 
**  that  the  dead  are  alive  in  their  souls,  while  their  bodies  are 
dead.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Christ  reigns  over  them.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  He  reigns  over  them  as  mere 
insensible  matter.  *  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living  *  (Matt.  xxii.  32)." 

**  Live  whilst  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
**  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ;" 
**  Live  whilst  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  criea^ 
*  *  And  ^\t  \o  God  each  moment  as  it  flies  : " 
"Lord,  Hn  xn.^  n\cv  ,Vx\>q{^  >m\\\r^\«.  \ 
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Ver.  10. — But — to  pass  on  to  another  reason  (ist 
reason  being  in  ver.  4,  2nd  in  vers.  6 — 9)  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  consideration  in  regard  to  disputed 
points — why  dost  thou — ue,  the  weak  brother— judge 
thy  (strong)  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  (the  strong 
brother)  set  at  nought  thy  (weak)  brother? — ^why.^ 
I  ask — for  we  shall  all — j>.  the  strong  equally  with 
the  weak — stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 
[God]. 

For  we  shall  all  stand,  etc. — As  we  shall  df// stand  before 
the  judgment  seat,  the  weak  should  forbear  from  judging  the 
strong,  and  the  strong  from  despising  the  weak.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  either  party  to  act  the  part  of  the  critic,  as  both 
will  have  to  stand  at  the  bar,  and  not  sit  upon  the  judgment 
seat  Instead  of  invading,  then,  the  divine  prerogative,  each 
should  remember  that  he  will  be  cited  to  appear  before  the 
throne  of  God  to  give  an  account  of  himself:  hence  each 
should  use  the  present,  not  in  censuring  or  despising  others, 
but  in  attending  to  his  own  spiritual  interests,  so  that  he  may 
be  acquitted  and  receive  a  full  reward.  And,  besides,  when 
the  Lord  comes — not  till  then — will  an  infallible  judgment  be 
passed  upon  human  conduct,  and  the  points  in  dispute  amongst 
Christians  be  fully  settled. 

Ver,  II. — For  (as  a  proof  that  weak  and  strong  are 
both  to  be  judged,  ver.  10)  it  is  written  [Isa.  xlv.  23], 
As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  [give  praise]  to 
God.i 

1.  Phil.  ii.  10,  II. 

Ver.  12. — So  [Accordingly — ue,  as  the  matter  (vers. 
10,  1 1)  thus  stands]  then — as  an  inference — every  one 
of  us — the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  criticizer  and  the 
criticized  alike — shall  give  account  of  [as  to]  himself 
(and  not  about  his  brother)  to   God. — Hetvc^  \fiX  ^^^ 
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cease  to  jadge  another,  and  take  heed  to  his  own  motives 
and  line  of  conduct. 

pdge, 


be  judged :  we  do  wdl  to  consider  oar  own  ways,  and  to 
retrain  from  censoring  oar  breduen.  Br  so  doing,  we  not  only 
encroach  npcn  God's  prerogative,  bat  do  injniy  to  our  ovn 
lifeof  fiiith. 

rVr.  13. — ^Liet  ns  not  tiierefore  (as  each  one  irili 
have  to  render  to  God  a  personal  account  of  his  conduct, 
ver.  12^  judge  one  another  any  more :  but  (so  far  from 
this,  as  a  preventive,  too»  to  such  a  fault)  judge  this 
rather,  that  no  man  *  [not  to]  put  a  stumblingblock* 
— 1>.  an  occasion  of  stumbling  in  act — or  an  occasion 
to  fall'*  [of  falling] — 1>.  of  stumbling  in  thought— -hn  his 
brother's  way. 

'*'  Oinic  **  that  no  man.*    a  wp6incofifMa,    b  ovMdXov. 

Stumblingblock,  or  an  occasion  of  falling. — ^These 
terms  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  Alfcvd  renders 
them  '*  an  occasion  of  stimibling  in  a^^''  or  "  an  occasion  of 
offence  in  tAi^£^."'  Webster  and  Wilkinson  consider  "the 
former  denotes  a  certaimy  the  latter  a  probable^  cause  of  fiiD- 
ing ;  **  while  Hodge  says  "  the  latter  is  simply  excgetical 
of  the  former."  ^^^latever  be  the  exact  difference  betwetn 
the  two  expressions,  they  are  evidently  intended  as  an  exhaustive 
designation  of  all  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  strong  as 
will  irritate  or  injure  the  feebler  brethren,  occasioning  them 
distress  of  mind,  if  not  leading  them  to  act  contrary  to  tbe 
dictates  of  conscience. 

Ver,  14, — I  know,  and  am  persuaded  by  [in — 1>.  as 
one  in  intimate  union  with]  the  Lord  Jesus  (and  so 
ha\-ing  His  mind),  that  there  is  nothing  [that  nothing 
is]  unclean  of  itself :  ^  but  (with  this  exception)  to  him 
that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  [reckoneth  anything] 
unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean. 
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Persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus. — Persuaded  not  merely 
as  a  Christian  (Joweti)^  but  as  one  in  living  union  with,  and 
taught  by,  the  Saviour,  and  also  as  an  inspired  apostle. 
There  is  an  appeal  here  to  his  Christian  consciousness  as  well 
as  to  his  apostolic  authority. 

Nothing  is  unclean  of  itself. — ^The  uncleanness  is 
not  objective^  but  subjectrvc^  accruing  per  accidens^  namely, 
through  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  conscience  of  the 
weak.  ^*  Nothing  has  any  intrinsic  or  essential  pollution.'* — 
Vaughan, 

A  person  would  be  regarded,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  a 
trespasser  if  he  went  into  a  park  which  had  been  formerly 
private  property,  but  had  since  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  supposing  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances. The  park  would  in  itself  be  open  to  all,  but  not 
to  the  person  in  question  until  his  ignorance  was  removed  re- 
specting the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  character  of  the 
property. 

**  It  is  a  true  proverb  (as  one  writes) :  though  two  do 
the  same  thing,  it  is  not  really  the  same  thing ;  for  not  the 
form  of  the  deed,  but  the  sense  of  the  doer,  decides  as  to 
whether  anything  is  unclean,  unholy,  or  contrary  to  faith  and 
love." 

Ver.  15. — '^It  is  unclean,*' I  say;  and  this  relative 
uncleanness  must  shape  your  conduct :  But  [For]  if  thy 
(weak)  brother  be  grieved — i.e,  suffer  spiritual  pain  as 
a  matter  of  feeling,  or  perhaps  of  suffering  in  consequence 
of  sin — with  [for  the  sake  of]  thy  meat — Le.  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  trifling  matter  as  this  meat  of  thine,  now 
walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Destroy  not  him  ^  (by 
irritating  or  unsettling  his  mind,  or  by  causing  him  to 
follow  thy  example  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
to  the  injury  of  his  soul)  with  thy  meat,  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

L  I  Cor.  viii.  10,  11. 
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For. — An  ellipsis  has  to  be  supplied.  Alford  suggests,  "But 
this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  3rour  rule  in  practice,  for,*' etc. 
Vaughan  gives  us  the  omitted  thought,  **  And  that  relative 
defilement  must  be  respected  in  your  conduct :  for,"  etc. 

Grieve. — The  partaking  of  meat  on  the  part  of  the  strw^ 
brother  might  induce  the  weak  to  do  the  same,  contrary  to 
his  convictions,  and  to  the  distress  of  his  mind,  and  to  tbe 
injury  of  his  conscience. 

Charitably,  i,e,  "  according  to  the  law  oilovey  which  requires 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  convenience  and  taste  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  others." — Whedotu 

Ver,  16. — Let  not  then — as  nothing  is  inherently 
unclean,  and  everything  may  be  relatively  unclean 
(ver.  14),  as  eating  may  injure  another,  and  refraining 
from  eating  cannot  hurt  yourselves  (ver.  15) — let  not 
your  good — ue.  Gospel  liberty — be  evil  spoken  of  by 
those  without,  as  having  occasioned  hurt  to  your 
brother,  or  as  having  been  improperly  obtruded  upon 
the  notice  of  others  who  are  not  ripe  for  it : 

Your  good. — This  may  mean  (i)  your  strength  of  faith  by 
which  you  overcame  old  prejudices  and  acquired  Christian 
liberty  {Alford^  Webster  and  Wilkinson)  ;  or  (2)  "  this  liberty  of 
yours  as  to  Je^'ish  meats  and  days,  well  founded  though  it  be" 
{D,  Brawn) ;  or  (3)  blessings  which  you,  who  are  enlightened  as 
to  the  true  breadth  and  compass  of  Christian  liberty,  enjoy 
in  all  such  matters ;  or,  wider  still,  (4)  that  special  good  which 
belongs  to  you,  and  is  done  by  you  as  Christians. 

**  The  treasure  is  Christian  freedom,  deliverance  from  out- 
ward ordinances.  It  is  evil  spoken  of  either  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  when  they  see  the  dissension  of  Christians,  or  by 
the  weaker  brethren,  when  they  condemn  the  stronger  and  use 
their  freedom  presumptuously.*' — Heubner. 

Ver.  17. — Such  a  consequence  might  safely  be  avoided 
For  the  kingdom  of  God — j>.  God's  rule  under  the 
Gospel  d\spexvsa\.\OTv  ^Ty.>NV\Ocv^^>\  ^^^V^^  ^ovir  liberty)— 
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18  not  (with  respect  to  its  essential  principles)  meat  and 
drink  [eating  and  drinking],  nor  anything  outward  and 
ritual;  but  righteousness — i,e,  righteousness  of  life 
springing  from  righteousness  of  state  and  of  spirit,  and 
peace — />.  peaceableness  springing  from  peace  with 
God  and  peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  in — i,e,  experienced 
in  the  fellowship  of,  or  imparted  and  inspired  by — the 
Holy  Ghost. 

For. — This  verse  is  added  as  a  reason  why  the  strong  should 
not  occasion  their  freedom  to  eat  and  drink  to  be  evil  spoken 
of.  Such  a  consequence  might  with  a  safe  conscience  be 
avoided.  Principle  should  never  be  yielded,  nor  truth  com- 
promised, to  silence  the  tongues  of  the  outside  world;  but 
the  point  in  dispute  was  not  of  vital  importance,  as  religion 
consists  in  what  is  spiritual,  and  not  solely  or  chiefly  in  out- 
ward observances.  A  Christian  was  not  justified  nor  politic 
in  allowing  disparaging  remarks  to  be  made  against  Chris- 
tianity through  his  insisting  unnecessarily  on  his  fireedom  as 
to  the  matters  which  occasioned  dispute.  Or,  possibly,  the 
thought  may  be  that  a  strong  brother  ought  not  to  maJce  so 
much  of  outward  and  trivial  things,  like  those  of  eating  and 
drinking,  as  to  lead  persons  to  suppose  that  such — and  not 
spiritual  qualities — were  the  essence  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  wanting  link  must  be  mentally  supplied  between  verses 
16  and  1 7.  Bp.  Moberly  suggests,  **  Do  not  allow  your  Christian 
liberty  to  incur  such  serious  and  well-founded  blame."  Vaughan 
proposes  the  clause,  **  It  is  not  necessary, — it  is  not  worth 
while."  Riddle's  mental  bridge  is,  (i)  **  Preserve  your  liberty 
from  such  evil  speaking,  since  nothing  spiritual  is  involved." 
In  the  exposition  we  supply,  **  Such  a  consequence  (ver.  16) 
might  safely  be  avoided." 

The  kingdom  of  God. — **The  phrase  is  used,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  dispensation  as  contrasted  with  the  Mosaic, 
which  was  concerning  meat  and  drink  (Heb.  ix.  10),  both 
positively,  as  enjoining  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  negatively, 
as  prohibiting  certain  food.  The  germ  of  this  teaching  is  in 
Matt  XV.  II ;  Luke  xi.  41"  (  Webster  and  Wilkinson),  In  this 
vefte  the  apostle,  as  Prichard  writes,  **  rises  agam  owX.  o^  xJcv^ 
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immediate  subject  which  engages  him  into  the  grand  moving 
truths  of  the  Gospel.'*  Or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Cumming, 
•*  The  apostle  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  with  another 
magnificent  aphorism  to  end  idl  such  disputes.*' 

Is  not  meat  and  drink.— ^Erroneous  views  respecting  Ae 
essence  of  religion  should  be  carefiiUy  avoided.  The  attaching 
undue  importance  to  less  essentials  stunts  oiu:  Christian  growth, 
and  renders  us  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  really  usefiil 
work.  Sticklers  for  unimportant  matters  are  usually  puerik 
and  petty,  and  fritter  their  time  away  in  trifles.  **  The  apostk 
insists/'  as  William  Kelly  points  out,  "  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  cannot  be  lowered  to  that  which  perishes  with  the  usiog.' 

But. — Every  kingdom,  in  fact,  is  renowned  for  some  dis- 
tinctive feature.  Rome  was  conspicuous  for  its  warlike  pro- 
pensities. The  Grecian  States  were  celebrated  for  their  love 
of  the  fine  arts.  France  is  eminent  for.its  taste.  The  American 
States  are  famous  for  their  enterprise.  But  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  "righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Righteousness,  etc. — A  threefold  and  noble  description 
of  living  Christianity,  (i)  righteousness,  or  rectitude  in  regard 
to  God  (Matt,  vi  33) ;  (2)  peace  or  concord  in  our  relation 
to  others  (Eph,  iv.  3;  Col.  iii.  14,  15);  (3)  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Some  take  **  in  tlie  Holy  Ghost" 
to  refer  to  "righteousness"  and  "peace"  as  well  as  to  "joy." 
Others  consider  that  righteousness  is  to  be  viewed  here  as 
imputed  as  well  as  inherent :  righteousness  would  be  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom,  peace  its  atmosphere,  and  joy  the 
internal  state  of  its  subjects.  This  last  view,  though  pleasing, 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  context. 

Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. — Christians  are  represented  as 
being  so  wholly  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  third 
Person  in  the  Trinity  that  "  their  joy  may  be  viewed  rather  as 
that  of  the  Blessed  Agent  who  inspired  it  than  their  own" 
{cf,  I  Thess.  i.  6).  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  aptly 
termed  "the  inward  spirit  and  practical  power  of  Christianity.'' 

Ver,  18. — "Righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  GViost"  \s  \)cv^ ^^^^tvc^^^l >^^V\\v^om  of  God,  I  say; 
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and  such  you  should  pursue.  For  he  that  in  these 
things  [in  this  (threefold  manner,  ver.  17)]  serveth 
Christ  is  acceptable  [well-pleasing]  to  God,  and  ap- 
proved of  men. 

In  this. — **  In  this, "^ not  "in  these  things,"  is  the  best  sup- 
ported reading.  It  may  mean,  (i)  "In  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Origm,  yowett,  Hodge) \  (2)  "thus,  or  so"  {Alford)\  (3) 
**  herein,  in  the  manner  just  indicated  "  (Tholuck^  VaugAan); 
or,  more  simply,  "  in  this  threefold  manner." 

Approved  of  men. — '*  The  world  may  persecute  because 
the  person  is  specifically  Christian ;  it  may  profess  to  despise 
his  profession ;  but  the  true  traits  of  the  Christian  character 
command  the  involuntary  respect  of  men  [Ex. :  Obadiah]." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  heart,  even  of  those  who  will  not 
themselves  cultivate  holiness,  which  cannot  help  doing  homage 
to  virtue.  The  sinner  is  obliged,  by  the  light  which  is  not  yet 
extinguished  within  him,  to  perceive  that  the  moral  condition 
produced  by  the  Gospel  is  far  superior  to  his  own  unholy  state, 
and  must,  therefore,  acknowledge,  however  secretly  and  un- 
willingly, the  fruits  of  Christian  faith." — Ewbank, 

Ver,  19. — Accordingly — i,e.  as  such  is  the  advantage 
accruing  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  the 
Gospel  (vers.  17,  18) — Let  us  therefore  [then] — ^as 
the  practical  inference  —  follow  after  the  things 
which  make  for  peace  [the  things  of  peace],  such  as 
charity,  mutual  allowances,  self-denial,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another^  [the  things 
which  tend  to  mutual  improvement  or  advancement]. 

1.  2  Cor.  X.  8,  xiiL  10. 

Edify  one  another. — All  have  their  quota  of  spiritual 
edification  to  supply.  The  strongest  need  to  be  edified; 
and  the  weakest  in  some  respects  can  edify.  Every  Christian 
reflects  different  rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — or,  at 
least,  in  different  combinations — ^and  each  by  his  counseU 
reprooi^  instructioD,  and  example,  can  tend  lo  XVi^  xaMX^iN.  \\sv- 
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provement  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  community.  We 
cannot  afford  to  despise  or  dispense  with  the  weakest  or 
youngest  member  of  the  household  of  faith. 

Ver.  20. — For  [the  sake  of]  meat  destroy  not  the 
work  of  God — ije.  the  divine  spiritual  superstructure  in 
the  Grospel  kingdom.  All  things  indeed  are  intrinsic- 
ally pure  [clean] ;  but  it  is  evil  for — ue,  guilt  rests  on— 
that  [the]  man — i£.  the  strong  brother — ^who  eateth 
with  [through  (causing)]  offence — 1>.  so  as  to  prove  an 
impediment  or  snare  to  another. 

The  work  of  God. — The  reference  is  not  (i)  to  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy,  nor  (2)  to  the  Christian  or  Church  stand- 
ing of  thy  feebler  brother ;  nor  yet  (3)  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  simply  (4)  to  thy  brother  viewed  as  the  workman- 
ship or  building  of  God ;  but  (5)  to  the  divine  spiritual  super- 
structiu-e  in  the  Gospel  kingdom,  including  the  spiritual  life, 
individual  and  collective,  in  that  part  of  the  Church  to  which 
you  belong. 

With  offence. — These  words  may  refer  either  to  the  weak 
Christian,  who  eats  with  offence,  that  is,  stumblingly,  against  his 
conscience,  or  to  the  strot^  Christian  who  eats  with  offence, 
that  is,  so  as  to  injure  his  weak  brother,  either  by  distressing 
his  mind  or  tempting  him  to  act,  through  the  force  of  example, 
against  his  convictions. 

Ver.2\, — It  is  good  neither  [not]  to  eat  flesh,  nor 
to  drink  wine,  nor  [to  do]  any  thing  whereby  [wherein] 
thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made* 
weak — 1>.  through  being  perplexed  or  plunged  into 
difficulties  through  your  cond.uct. 

♦  Omit  "made." 

It  almost  needs  an  apostle's  wisdom  correctly  to  apply  the 
aposde's  maxim.  "  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  weak  brother  is 
simple  and  sincere,  ^xv^  ^  ^^^mi^xr  cami^liance  may  win  his 
attention  and  tend  to  secv^x^  ^  ^ttotv^^x  Sax^^NxSa.  ^\  TsyKS5s«xt 
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tous  importance  to  bear  with  him.  Yet  an  eye  must  ever  be 
had  to  extricating  him  from  his  weak  scruples,  and  emanci- 
pating him  into  the  full,  pure,  comprehensive  morality  of  the 
heart  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  rational  Christian- 
ity."— Whedon. 

Stumbleth — offendeth — made  weak. — ^These  words 
described  in  a  descending  scale  the  various  degrees  of  hurt 
which  the  weak  brother  might  sustain  by  a  want  of  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  strong.  For  words  in  a  parallel 
descending  scale,  see  note  on  **  boasters,"  i.  30,  p.  63. 

Vcr.  22. — Hast  thou — /./.  the  strong  brother,  the 
champion  of  Christian  freedom — faith — />.  an  appre- 
hension of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Gospel  ?  ^  have  it 
(because  well-founded ;  but  for  the  sake  of  thy  brother 
have  and  enjoy  it)  to  thyself  before  God,  who  will 
approve  and  honour  it.  Happy  is  he  (whether  he 
be  weak  or  strong)  that  condemneth  [judgeth]  not 
himself — i,e,  possesses  a  clear  conscience — in  thatthing  ♦ 
^vhich  he  alloweth — ue,  practises. 

"  See  ver.  i.    *  Omit  "  thing." 

Happy  is  he  that  condemneth,  etc. — "  It  is  dangerous  to 
trifle  with  conscience,  even  when  erroneous ;  it  should  be  borne 
with  and  instructed ;  it  must  be  won  over,  not  taken  by  storm. 
Its  feelings  should  be  respected  because  they  ever  refer  to  God, 
and  have  their  foundation  in  His  fear.  He  who  sins  against 
his  conscience  in  things  which  every  one  else  knows  to  be 
indifferent,  will  soon  do  it  in  those  things  in  which  his  salva- 
tion is  most  intimately  concerned.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
have  a  well-informed  conscience ;  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  a 
tender  conscience,  and  even  a  sore  conscience  is  better  than 
none  "  (Clarke),  "  An  enlightened  conscience  is  a  great  bless- 
ing ;  it  secures  the  liberty  of  the  soul  from  bondage  to  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  from  the  self-inflicted  pains  of  a  scrupulous 
and  morbid  state  of  moral  feeling ;  it  promotes  the  right  exer- 
cise of  all  the  virtuous  affections,  and  the  right  discharge  of 
all  our  duties.** — Hodge, 
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ygf>^  23. — And  [But  (not  only  is  the  blessedness  to 
ourselves  of  eating  with  a  clear  conscience  a  reason  for 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  manner  specified — ^ver.  22— 
but  the  harm  done  to  another  may  be  also  urged,  for)] 
he  that  doubteth  of  the  lawfulness  of  an  action  is 
damned  [condemned]  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  (led 
on  by  your  example  with  doubts  and  misgivings  and) 
not  of  (such  a)  faith  as  enables  him  to  rise  above  his 
scruples  and  to  leave  him  with  an  easy  conscience :  for 
[but  (to  give  the  explanation  of  this  condemnation  in 
the  form  of  a  maxim)]  whatsoever  is  not  of — i,e.  done 
with  such  a — faith  (as  enables  a  man  to  rise  above 
scruples)  is  sin. 

**  If  a  man  doubts  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  thing,  and 
while  in  that  state  of  doubt  he  does  it,  he  displeases  God,  he 
breaks  the  law  and  is  condemned  whether  the  thing  is  in 
itself  right  or  wrong.  There  is  one  exception  which  ought  to 
be  noticed  here,  and  that  is,  where  a  man  as  honestly  and  fully 
doubts  the  lawfulness  of  omitting  to  do  it  as  he  does  the  lawful- 
ness of  doing  it"  {Finney).  President  Edwards  meets  this  exactly 
in  his  39th  resolution :  "  Resolved,  that  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing about  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  am  doubtful,  unless  I  am 
equally  doubtful  whether  it  be  lawful  to  omit  the  doing  of  it" 

"  A  man  may  have  equal  doubts  whether  he  is  bound  to  do 
a  thing  or  not  to  do  it.  Then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he 
must  act  according  to  the  best  light  he  can  get" — Finney. 

**  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  converse  of  the  principle, 
which  the  apostle  here  lays  down,  does  not  hold.  Our  think- 
ing an  act  to  be  lawful  does  not  make  it  lawful  for  us.  The 
apostle  says,  "  To  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  unclean ;" 
but  he  does  not  say,  "  To  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be 
clean,  to  him  it  is  clean." — "  Biblical  Notes  and  Queries." 

**  Here  is  a  principle  that  will  stand  by  you  when  you 
attempt  to  rebuke  sin,  if  the  power  of  society  be  employed  to  force 
you  down,  or  put  you  on  the  defensive,  and  demand  absolute 
proof  of  the  sinfulness  of  a  cherished  practice.  Remember, 
the  burden  ot  piooi  dot"&  x^ot  lie  on  you  to  show  beyond  a 
doubt  the  absoMe  uu\^.^>aNxi^"s^QS.^^^^i^^  If 
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in  show  sufficient  reason  to  question  its  lawfulness,  and 
ate  a  valid  doubt  whether  it  is  according  to  the  will  of 
you  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  other  side.  And 
i  they  can  remove  the  doubt,  and  show  that  there  is  no 
for  doubt,  they  have  no  right  to  continue  in  the  doubtful 
ce,  and  if  the  persons  in  question  do,  they  sin  against 
— "  Finney's  Lectures  to  Professing  Christians,"  iii.  pp. 

►,  35- 

these  remarks  it  may  be  added  that,  if  a  person  has  a 

about  the  lawfulness  of  an  act,  his  duty  is  to  give  his 
prayerfully  to  the  subject,  and  not  to  allow  indolence, 
rence,  selfishness,  disingenuousness,  or  the  like,  to 
It  his  arriving  at  a  reasonable  conviction  upon  the 
on.  Quarles  gives  an  excellent  and  useful  rule  in  rela- 
)  our  conduct : — "  That  action  is  not  warrantable  which 

blushes  to  beg  a  blessing  or,  having  succeeded,  does 
esent  a  thanksgiving." 
matters  of  conscience,  first  thoughts  are  oftentimes  the 

and  best,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  deciding 
)nduct,  but  should  be  carefully  compared  with  those 
we  arrive  aty  after  deliberation,  prayer,  and  consultation. 
y  question  where  our  interests  or  natural  propensities  lie 
ly  on  one  side,  second  thoughts  frequently  are  fiot  the 
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• 

Ver.  I. — ^We  then  [But  (not  only  ought  we  to  it- 
frain  from  eating — ch.  xiv.  21 — and  rest  satisfied  witk 
enjo\-ing  faith  before  God — ch.  xiv.  22 — ^but  more)  we] 
that  are  strong  (so  as  to  have  a  clear  and  comprehes- 
bive  grasp  of  broad  Gospel  principles)  ought  to  betr 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak  * — 1>.  of  those  having  a 
dim  and  limited  apprehension  of  Christian  truth,  9nd 
not  to  please  ourselves  by  acting  iiithout  consoitii^ 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others. 

1.  GaL  VL  2. 

But. — '*Then"  is  an  unfortimate  rendering  of  &,  arisiag 
possibly  from  the  unhappy  di\ision  of  the  chapters.  In  the 
new  lectionary  the  first  eight  verses  of  ch.  xv.  are  read  with  dt 
xiv.  The  connexion  may  be  with  ch.  xiv.,  ver.  2 1 ,  resuming 
and  carrjing  forward  the  thought  of  **  it  is  good  neither  to  eai 
flesh,*'  etc  ( IV^bst^  and  IVUki'nsm)  \  or  may  be  taken  as  i 
earning  out  the  thought  in  chap.  xiv.  14 — 23,  in  its  posinre 
and  general  aspect  {JVhabn);  or  the  connexion  may  be  to 
ch.  xiv.  21,  22,  bringing  the  passive  side  of  Christian  coo* 
sideration  up  to  the  very  verge  of  its  active  side,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  following  twelve  verses. 

Ought. — It  b  our  prixnlege,  dut)*,  and  glory  to  act  wiA 
Christian  consideration.  Our  priWl^es  entail  responsibilitici 
J  ust  as  an  apostle  is  under  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or 
a  wealthy  man  to  dispense  his  riches  with  benevolence,  so  die 
strong  ought,  iiom  \^^  \«^  ^acx  ^^.^^aXiftb:.^  tsmiscuLlt  Chris- 
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tians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  to  bear  with  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  excellent  gift  of 
strength,  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves  alone,  but  to  be 
shared,  so  to  speak,  with  the  weak,  by  stooping  down,  putting 
their  shoulder  to  their  neighbours'  burdens,  and  relieving  them. 

To  bear. — ^The  expression  is  figurative,  and  suggests  a 
muscular  and  vigorous  traveller  helping  the  weak  and  weary 
to  cany  his  load.  The  idea  is  that  the  stronger  brethren — 
the  true  muscular  Christians — by  the  exercise  of  kindness, 
patience,  forbearance,  toleration,  sympathy,  consideration,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  similar  qualities,  should  assist  those  believers 
who  are  troubled  with  scruples,  errors,  or  prejudices,  and  the 
like,  owing  to  weakness  of  faith.  By  the  exhibition  of  such 
Christian  charity,  the  strong  will  enable  the  weak  possibly  to 
rise  superior  to  their  infirmities,  or  at  least  prevent  these 
proving  serious  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way  by  being  either 
inade  too  much  of,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  without 
the  approval  of  their  conscience,  in  order  to  avoid  censure 
and  criticism. 

Not  to  please  ourselves. — ^The  actuating  motive  in 
Christian  life  should  not  be  self-gratification,  but  self-sacrifice. 
No  privilege  is  to  be  exercised  without  considering  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others.  A  man's  spiritual  power  for  good  may 
be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  yields  his  own  privileges 
and  preferences  on  less  essential  points,  out  of  regard  to  his 
neighbour's  profit.  Such  self-sacrifice  is  rare,  but  on  that 
account  is  the  more  valuable  and  powerful. 

Ver,  2. — Let  every  one  of  us  (make  it  his  study 
to)  please  his  neighbour  (not  merely  for  his  own, 
but)  for*  his — i£,  the  other's — good  [with  a  view]  to^ 
edification  ^ — 1>.  to  his  spiritual  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement 

a  *iff,  cf,  Eph.  iv.  12.        b  ir^f,  cf,  Eph.  iv.  2.    1,  i  Cor.  x.  24. 

Please. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  pleasing  another  by 
flattery,  and  encouraging  him  in  his  prejudices.  Hence  the 
restrictive  phrase  **  for  his  good."  We  are  not  to  be  men- 
pleasers  (i  Cor.  x.  33 ;  Gal.  i.  10),  unworthy  trimmers,  and 
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religious  weathercocks.  Nor  are  we  to  try  to  gain  popularity 
by  pandering  to  the  weakness  or  follies  of  others.  We  are, 
however,  to  lay  ourselves  out  to  please  our  neighbour  in  tke 
manner  indicated.  No  one  ever  succeeds  in  an  undertaking 
unless  he  make  it  a  matter  of  business.  We  must  be  pro- 
fessionals, not  amateurs,  in  the  holy  practice  of  advancing  die 
spiritual  interests  of  others. 

For  (ci^)  his  good  with  a  view  to  edification  (*p)i 
oiico8ofii7v). — The  immediate  or  proximate  purpose  in  pleasing 
our  neighbour  should  be  his  good,  the  ultimate  and  find 
should  be  his  spiritual  improvement  and  advancement— his 
edification  (cf,  £ph.  iv.  12).  We  are  to  please  our  neighbour 
in  order  to  profit  him,  and  this  end  we  shall  best  attain  bf 
striving  to  build  up  his  Christian  character  in  its  due  propcv^ 
tions.  The  sacrifice  of  self,  the  yielding  to  our  brother  as  ht 
as  is  consistent  with  principle  and  the  claims  of  truth,  is  the 
best  way  to  advance  his  spiritual  welfare.  Such  a  line  of 
action  will  not  only  benefit  him  by  removing  stumbling-blocks 
out  of  his  path,  but  also  tend  to  his  receiving  the  truth  moit 
in  its  entirety.  We  must  stoop  to  conquer,  win  by  concession^ 
and  convince  by  love. 

Ver.  3. — For — in  illustration  and  enforcement  of  such 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others — even  Christ  the 
Head  of  the  Church^  pleased  not  Himself;  *  but  quite 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  ivritten,  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  Thee  fell  on 
Me  [Ps.  Ixix.  9  ;  cf.  John  ii.  17]. 

1.  John  xiiL  14,  15.    2.  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  PhiL  iL  6,  etc. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  preceding  verses :  (i)  We  are  not 
to  please  ourselves  (ver.  i);  (2)  we  are  to  please  our  neigh- 
bour (ver.  2).  It  is  the  first  of  these  which  is  here  illustrated 
Christ,  by  bearing  the  reproaches  directed  against  God,  was 
not  thinking  of  His  own  Uberty,  pleasure,  or  will,  but  following 
out  the  Father's  good  purpose,  performing  the  work  which  was 
given  Him  to  do.  Hence  the  lesson :  let  the  same  mind  be 
in  us,  namely,  not  to  please  ourselves ;  and  then,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  please  our  nejgli- 
bour  for  h\s  good. 
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Ver.  4. — The  foregoing  quotation  is'  apposite.  For 
^^hatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime — ue.  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures — ^were  written  for  our 
learning^  [(spiritual)  education],  that  we  through  [the] 
patience  and  [the]  comfort*  [encouragement]  of — i£. 
produced  by,  arising  from — (the  study  of)  the  Scrip- 
tares  might  have  as  a  living  reality  [the]  hope  of 
attaining  to  Christ's  example  (ver.  3). 

1»  I  Cor.  X.  II ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.    a  Some  take  r»pypa<t>^p 
as  depending  upon  rijs  irapakkfi<r€»s  and  not  upon  rrjs  virofjLovTJs, 

Patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures. — It  is,  on 
the  whole,  best  to  take  **of  the  Scriptures"  as  referring  to 
patience  as  well  as  to  comfort,  and  the  phrase  may  be  rendered 
**  The  patience  and  comfort  arising  from  the  prayerful  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures."  In  order  to  forbear  with  the  weak,  we 
require  the  exercise  of  a  brave  endurance  and  the  imparting  of 
CDCOuragement  to  upbear  and  uphold  us.  "Of  these  two 
graces,  the  Scriptures  are  a  fountain  head,  full  of  impressive 
examples  and  persuasive  precepts  and  lessons."—  JVAedon. 

Of  the  Scriptures. — Dr.  Wayland  wrote  of  himself  during 
a  period  of  feeble  health,  "  I  have  read  the  Bible  more  than 
ever  in  my  life  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  at  every  new 
reading  I  find  more  to  love  and  admire.  Oh,  how  much  I 
have  lost  by  not  reading  it  more  I  I  have  reason  to  bless  God 
for  setting  me  aside  on  a  side-bench  at  school  alone,  to  read 
His  word  and  call  upon  His  name;'*  and  again,  ''Blessed  be 
God,  I  am  able  to  read  His  word  with  increasing  interest,  and 
to  entertain  more  constant  hope  of  eternal  life.'* 

Might  have  hope. — A  brave  patience  and  divine  con- 
solation  foster  and  increase  the  principle  of  hope,  which  is  ours 
as  Christians.  There  is  the  deepest  philosophy  in  this  repre- 
sentation. 

(i)  Hope  needs  for  its  existence  promise,  and  for  its  nutri- 
ment experience  ;  and  experience  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
exerdse  of  a  brave  patience  and  of  the  communication  of  divine 
consolation.  Every  trial  overcome,  every  sacrifice  made, 
every  victory  won,  inspires  the  Christian  pilgrim  with  renewed 
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hope.  Hope  fresh  and  vigorous — ^hope  as  a  living  realitjr— 
hope  triumphant — is  the  reward  of  the  veteran  and  victonooi 
soldier,  of  one  who  has  bravely  and  patiently  fought,  and  who 
is  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  mexxiory  of  former  socceses 
and  by  the  bestowal  of  past  favours.  Wellington  was  hopcM 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  because  he  had  exercised  a  bme 
patience  in  his  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  and  India,  and  mm 
upheld  by  the  memory  of  a  thousand  victories,  and  by  tike 
honours  which  a  grateful  nation  had  liberally  bestowed  upot 
him. 

(2)  Hope  requires,  as  a  condition  for  its  incrmse,  fint, 
spiritual  strength — such  a  bracing  of  the  power  of  the  soul  m 
a  brave  patience  effects  (Jas.  v.  8) ;  and,  secondly,  seretuij-* 
such  a  quietness  of  spirit  as  springs  from  the  experience  of 
divine  consolation.  The  vessel  must  be  held  still  that  is  to  be 
filled. 

(3)  By  a  beautifiil  process  in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  patience 
and  hope,  consolation  and  hope,  act  and  react  respectivdj 
upon  each  other.  Patience  begets  hope,  and  then  hope  b^els 
patience  (2  Thess.  i.  3) ;  consolation  produces  hope,  and  then 
hope  produces  consolation. 

Hope. — As  the  context  clearly  requires,  hope  refers  to  the 
hope  of  attaining  to  Christ's  example  (ver.  3),  and  not,  as 
many  take  it,  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  although  that  is  an 
undoubted  and  precious  truth  (see  Collect  for  the  Second 
Sunday  in  Advent). 

Ver,  5. — Now— to  pass  on  from  exhortation  to  ben^ 
diction — the  God  of — ue.  who  is  the  Author  and  Giver 
of— [the]  patience  and  [the]  consolation^  [encourag^ 
ment]  (just  referred  to,  ver.  4)  grant  you  to  be  lii«- 
minded  [of  the  same  mind] — ^referring  not  so  much  to 
unanimity  of  sentiment  as  to  harmony  of  feeling- 
one  toward  another  according  to  the  spirit  in- 
cepts, and  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus : 

1.  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

God  of  patletvce  and  consolation. — Though  the 
written  Woid  is  «ii  qm\:«^x^  vvi^^^  \asta>Ma!«sx  <^^.  4,  and 
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Holy  Spirit  the  inward,  invisible  instrument,  of  the  graces 
itience  and  consolation,  their  Author  and  Giver  is  God. 

alienee  and  consolation. — A  brave  endurance  and 
K>lation  are  necessary  graces  for  amity  and  the  possession 

forbearing  and  charitable  mind.  A  Christian  who  fails 
tly  and  courageously  to  meet  the  trials  of  life,  and  to  bear 

die  infirmities  of  his  brethren,  and  who  lacks  consolation 
is  own  soul,  is  too  full  of  imrest  himself  to  dwell  in 
x>rd  with  his  fellows. 

'o  be  of  the  same  mind. — This  expression  means  not 
y  of  sentiment,  which,  though  desirable  on  account  of  the 
Tence  of  Christian  attainment  and  previous  training,  is 
a:  fully  attainable  and  practical  in  the  present  order  of 
gs.  But  it  refers  to  concord  and  harmony,  which  may 
t  without  sacrifice  of  principle  even,  though  there  be 
isity  of  opinions  upon  subordinate  and  less  essential 
Its. 

according  to  Christ  Jesus. — The  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
one  of  concord.  He  paid  the  tribute  money  to  avoid 
ig  offence  (Matt.  xviL  27).  He,  though  the  Master, 
led  His  disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  14,  15).  He  would  not 
even  him  who  cast  out  devils  in  His  name,  because  he  was 
one  of  His  regular  followers  (Mark  ix.  38).  The  teaching 
he  Saviour  upon  harmony  was  most  explicit  *'  Peace  I. 
e  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you"  (John  xiv.  27) 
e  that  is  greatest  among  yoiu  let  him  be  as  the  younger ; 
he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve  "  (Luke  xxii.  26). 

^er.  6. — That  ye'  may  with  one  mind  and  one 
ath^  [That  with  one  accord  ye  may  with  one  mouth] 
rify — tje.  magnify,  tell  forth  the  praises  of— God, 
n  the  Father  [(Him  who  is)  the  God  and  Father] 
>ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.   Acts  i.  14,  iL  I,  46,  iv.  24,  etc. 

Vith  one  accord  ye  may  with  one  mouth. — Chris- 

s  should  agree  to  differ  upon  less  important  points,  in  order 

they  may  hearvly  unite  upon  the  more  impoTX2iil«    '^V^'^t^ 
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they  thus  meet  with  one  accord,  there  w9l  be  no  discoidant 
notes  in  their  worship.  Dissensions  and  party  feeling  in  a 
churoh  interfere  with  its  spiritual  acoustics,  and  check  tbe 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  its  ascent  as  it  were  bf  t 
whispering-gaJlery  to  the  ear  of  Jehovah. 

Ver.  7.— Wherefore  [On  which  account — i^.  that  my 
prayer  may  be  realized]  receive  ye  one  another  into 
fellowship,  as  Christ  (the  Master)  also  [even]  by  00c 
definite  and  unmistakable  act  received  us^  [yoa] 
into  fellowship  to  (the  advancement  of)  the  glory  of 
God. 

1.  Ch.  X.  12  ;  CoL  iii.  ii. 

The  strong  should  receive  the  weak,  and  the  weak  the  strong 
into  fellowship.  Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master,  received  aUof 
them,  irrespective  of  their  differences  as  to  nationality,  or  as  to 
meats  and  drinks.  And,  further,  if  they  acted  with  the  gnmd 
motive  which  influenced  their  Saviour,  namely,  a  desire  to 
advance  God's  glory,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  admit 
one  another  into  Christian  communion. 

Ver.  8. — Now  [For  (as  the  ground  for  this  full  fellow- 
ship, the  subject  of  his  prayer,  vers.  5,  6 ;  and  of  his 
exhortation,  ver.  7)]  I  say  that  Jesus*  Christ  was 
[hath  been  made]  a  Minister  of  the  circumcision— 
i,€.  the  Father's  Servant  for  the  salvation  of  Israel— 
for  (the  vindication  and  establishment  of)  the  truth  of 
God  [God's  veracity],  [in  order  (in  this  capacity)]  to  ( 
confirm — ue.  that  He  might  make  good — the  (Mes- 
sianic) promises  made  unto  the  fathers  : 

•  Omit  **  Jesus." 

A  Minister  of  the  circumcision. — This  expressionist 
remarkable  one,  and  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  Its 
meaning  is,  Vvo^evtx>  cJ^n\s2w&,  Ctvrist  is  viewed  as  God's 
Servant  on  \>d:iiM  ol  ^^  ^^^>  iwassw^  ^^^^^  V^  ^arthlf 
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listry  was  restricted.  Two  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the 
ase : — Firsts  what  wonderful  condescension  in  our  Divine 
ster  to  be  a  servant  I  ''  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
.istered  unto,  but  to  minister."  With  such  an  example  before 
n,  dare  the  strong  refuse  to  stoop  down  and  assist  the  weak  ? 
mdly^  the  strong,  who  no  doubt  were  chiefly  the  Gentile 
istians,  should  not  be  unduly  elated,  as  the  first  aspect  in 
ch  to  regard  Christ  was  that  of  a  **  Minister  of  circum- 
on."  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
se  of  Israel  "  (Matt.  xv.  24). 

''or  the  truth  of  God. — Israel  were  the  possessors  of  the 
»ings  dejure;  they  were  heirs  by  covenant  right.  If  sal- 
on had  not  been  offered  to  them,  they  would  have  had  just 
and  of  complaint.  God's  word  was  pledged  to  them. 
J  promises  to  the  patriarchs  were  the  pledges  they  held  in 
r  hand,  which  entitled  them  to  the  offer  of  salvation.  The 
ne  veracity  and  fidelity  stood  as  much  warrants  to  the  Jews 
the  offer  of  salvation  as  they  now  are  for  forgiveness  of 
to  all  who  repent  and  believe  (i  John  i.  9). 

'o  confirm  the  promises,  etc. — The  truth  or  the 
lity  of  a  person  is  best  made  good  by  the  fulfilling  of  his 
tnises.  The  truth  of  God  was  vindicated  and  established 
Christ's  personal  ministry  among  the  Jews,  and  the  glad 
3gs  of  salvation  being  proclaimed  to  them. 

^er.  9. — And»  [But  (on  the  other  hand  as  a  Minister 
Jie  circumcision)]  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify 
i  for  [in  the  subject  of]  His  mercy ;  ^  as  it  is  written, 
r  this  cause  I  will  confess  [give  thanks]  to  Thee 
ong  the  Gentiles,  and  sing  unto  [in  honour  of] 
y  name — i,e.  Thy  character  and  excellencies  [Ps. 
ii.  49]- 

d^.  This  verse  may  depend  upon  \lyt^  (ver,  8)  or  be  regarded 
o-ordinate  with  /SfjSaiwcrai,  and  dependent  upon  tit  76  (ver.  8). 
dhn  X.  16. 

Jut. — This  verse  may  depend  upon  "  I  say"  of  ver.  8,  and 
rendered  thus:  **But,  I  say,  that  the  GtnX^ta  ^.A  ^<^^^ 
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praised  God  (at  their  conversion)  "  {Alford,  Hadge^  De  Wdk); 
or  (2)  **(nd^At  to  praise  God  (for  their  conversion)*' (CsAot, 
Fhilippiy  Tholuck)  \  or  (3)  "  praise  God  (for  their  conversion)'* 
( Winer ^  Friizsche).  Or  this  verse  may  be  regarded  both  as 
co-ordinate  with  ''  to  confirm  the  promise  made  unto  the 
fathers/'  and  also  in  a  certain  sense  as  depending  upon  tiiis 
clause  as  expressing  the  more  remote  purpose,  llius  ^ 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  two  verses  would  be : — I  say  that 
Christ  hath  been  made  a  Minister  of  the  circumcision  for  tibe 
truth  of  God— (i)  To  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the 
fathers — the  immediate  purpose ;  (2)  but  (as  a  result  of  this) 
that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  His  mercy — the  remote 
purpose.  Or,  once  again,  the  language  of  the  apostle  may  be 
briefer  than  his  thought.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  an  elhpsis 
left  to  be  mentally  supplied.  **  I  say  that  Christ  hath  been 
made  a  Minister  of  the  circumcision  of  God's  truth  to  confirm 
the  promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  Minister  of  the  uncircuracision,  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify 
God  for  His  mercy."  But  though  the  construction  is  difficult 
ambiguous,  possibly  incomplete,  yet  the  thought  of  the  apostk. 
that  Christ  had  received  Jew  and  Gentile,  irrespective  of  their 
differences,  into  fellowship,  is  obvious  enough. 

Jew  and  Gentile  are  lu-ged  to  receive  one  another,  as  Christ 
had  become  the  Father's  Servant  alike  for  both :  neither  had 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  Saviour.  There  was,  however,  a 
difference  respecting  the  grounds  of  their  admissioiL  The 
Jews,  who  represent  the  "weak,"  were  received  according  to 
an  express  promise  made  to  their  ancestors,  and  so  by  their 
reception  God's  veracity  was  vindicated  and  glorified.  The 
Gentiles,  who  stand  for  the  "  strong,"  were  not  received  00 
account  of  any  covenant  relationship  or  engagement,  and  so 
by  their  reception  God*s  mercy  was  displayed  and  glorified 
Thus  an  argument  of  a  threefold  character  is  given  for  harmony 
amongst  both  classes : — Firsts  Gentiles  and  Jews — one  and  all 
— should  receive  each  other  into  fellowship,  as  Christ  laboured 
to  bring  both  into  His  Church.  Secondly^  God's  covenant 
people  have  a  dignity  belonging  to  them  which  the  Gentiles 
have  not,  as  their  reception  was  on  the  ground  of  covenant 
engagement ;  hence  the  Gentiles  or  strong  brethren  ought  not 
to  be  elated,  buX  ^n^  \5cvfc  Vvax^^vit  due  to  the  Jews,  many  of 
whom  were  "weak  m  Sa\>^<,  ^sA  x^^x.  OkRa3^>j  ^:^^s^2^«x^^  ^n^ 
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certain  points  of  practice.  The  superiority  of  the  Jews  as 
God's  ancient  people  should  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
their  present  scruples,  and  lead  the  Gentiles  to  be  humble  and 
kind  and  forbearing.  Thirdly^  the  admission  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  was  not  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  God*s ;  the 
case  of  the  former  magnifying  the  divine  veracity,  while  that  of 
the  latter  the  divine  mercy.  This  fact  should  prevent  all 
parties  from  boasting,  and  should  lead  both  to  sink  minor 
differences,  and  seek  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

As  it  is  v^ritten.—r-Here  follow  citations  from  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  which  foretold  that  God  would  reveal 
Himself  to  the  Gentiles.  **  There  is  an  observable  progression, 
or  climax,  in  the  citation  of  these  promises ;  the  first  (ver.  9) 
indicates  the  declaration  of  God's  truth  among  the  Gentiles  ; 
the  second  (ver.  10)  the  union  in  interest  of  Gentiles  and  Jews; 
the  third  (ver.  11)  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
universally,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  the  fourth  (ver.  12) 
the  possession  by  the  Gentiles  of  all  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah." —  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 

Ver.  10. — And  again  He  saith,  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles, 
^x^ith  His  people  [Deut  xxxii.  43]. 

Ver.  II. — And  again,  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye 
Gentiles ;  and  laud  Him,  all  ye  people  [Ps.  cxvii.  i]. 

Ver.  12. — And  again,  Esaias  saith.  There  shall  be  a 
[the]  root  of — i,e.  springing  from — Jesse,'  and  He  that 
shall  rise  [riseth]  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles ;  in  Him 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust  [hope]  [Isa.  xi.  i,  10]. 

1,  Rev.  xxii.  i6. 

Ver.  13.— Now  [But  (to  end  the  remarks  about  the 
desired  fellowship  of  Jew  and  Gentile  with  a  benedictory 
prayer,  vers.  5 — 12)]  the  God  of — i.e.  who  has  inspired 
— hope  of  such  fellowship  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  (connected  therewith)  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  [the]  hope  of  its  entire  aecomp\\s\vm^tv\.^ 
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through  [in  (virtue  of)]  the  (inworking)  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

But, — The  apostle  goes  oflF  at  the  word  "hope"  (ver.  12), 
and  closes  the  hortatory  part  of  the  Epistle,  as  well  as  the  five- 
going  remarks  (vers.  5 — 13X  with  a  benedictory  prayer. 

In  believing. — ^The  condition  required  for  the  presence  of 
joy  and  peace  is  faith.  Increase,  Loiti,  our  £uth,  and  so  joj 
and  peace  shall  flow  in  a  rich  and  enriching  stream  into  our 

souls. 

In  the  pov^^er  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — ^The  condition 
required  for  hope  to  abound,  either  in  strength  or  compass,  is 
the  active  and  personal  working  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity  within  the  souL 

Vcr.  14. — And  [But  (to  pass  on  from  practical  deduc- 
tions— ch.  xii. — XV.  13 — ^to  closing  remarks)]  I  myself 
also  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren  [I  am  pei- 
suaded,  my  brethren,  even  I  myself,  concerning  you], 
that  ye  also  [yourselves]  are  full  of  goodness — i,e.  <rf 
all  kind  and  conciliatory  inclinations,  filled  v^^ith  all 
knowledge  respecting  the  subject  in  hand  (ch.  xiv.— 
XV.  13),  able  (without  my  intervention)  also  to  ad- 
monish one  another.^ 

1.  Heb.  X.  24,  25. 

But. — This  verse  is  apologetic,  urbane,  conciliatory,  and 
penned  in  a  hopeful,  charitable  spirit.  Our  exhortations 
should  be  faithful  and  plain,  but  neither  discourteous  nor  dis- 
coursfging.  We  should  never  destroy  a  person's  self-respect 
if  we  wish  to  do  him  good,  nor  lead  him  to  suppose  that  we 
believe  he  will  do  other  than  according  to  right  counsels.  In 
reading  this  and  the  next  verse,  we  are  reminded  of  Coleridge's 
exclamation,  ''St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  the  finest  manners  ever 
known." 

This  verse  commences  a  series  of  concluding  remarks  (di 
xvi.  1,  17,  21,  2^V  which  have  been  compared  to  several  gates 
to  be  found  Vn  \iv^  s\it^X\tadii«i"SjiQ^^^vycaft  large  cities. 
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Kven  I  myself  may  mean  either  (i)  I  of  myself,  without 
the  testimony  of  others  {Meyer^  Hodge),  or  (2)  the  "I"  who 
admonish  in  contrast  with  the  ''I''  who  am  favourably  per- 
suaded of  you. — PhUippi^  Alfard. 

Full  of  goodness. — *'Not  divided  like  the  Galatian 
Church,  not  disgraced  with  vices  like  the  Corinthian  Church." — 
Whidan. 

"  Full  of  goodness "  can  hardly  mean  full  of  virtue  or  ex- 
cellence, as  this  would  be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Christian 
courtesy. 

Ver.  15. — Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  have  written 
the  more  boldly^  unto  you  [Howbeit,  I  have  written 
more  boldly  unto  you,  brethren  (than  you  might  think 
one  who  as  yet  had  not  visited  you  was  warranted  in 
doing)]  in  some  sort  [in  part  (of  my  letter)],  as  putting 
you  in  mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is  giv^n 
to  me  of  Godas  an  apostle, 

1.  Ch.  vi.  12,  viii.  9,  xi.  17,  xiL  3,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  3,  10,  13,  15,  20, 
zv.  I. 

More  boldly. — '*  More  boldly  than  so  good  a  confidence 

(ver.  14)  appears  to  imply"  {Meyer\  or  "than  you  may  think 

consistent  in  one  who  is  personally  a  stranger  **  ( Webster  and 

Wilkinsan\  or  **  than  any  one  who  had  not  a  divine  commission 

would  feel  justified  in  doing." 

In  some  part  (dTro  fiipov^), — This  restrictive  phrase  may 
mean  either  (i)  in  part  of  my  epistle,  or  (2)  in  some  measure, 
somewhat 

Putting  you  in  mind. — He  assumes  they  knew  and 
recognized  their  duty,  but  only  needed  reminders. 

Ver.  16. — [In  order]  That  I  should  be  [in  priestly 
service]  the  [a]  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  [Christ 
Jesus]  to  the  Gentiles  [in  the  office  of  a  priest], 
ministering  (the  offices  of)  the  Gospel  oi  Godi^  \!cvaJL 
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the  offering  up*  of  the  Gentiles  (in  their  renewed 
character)  might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by 
[in — i,e^  enveloped  in,  imbued  with]  the  Holy  Ghost. 

♦  Omit "  up." 

That  I  should,  etc. — This  states  not  the  purpose  of  his 

writing,  but  of  the  grace  given  to  him. 

Ministering  (lepovpyowra),  etc. — Ministers  are  not  sacri- 
ficing priests.  They  have  no  sacrifice,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  to  offer  to  God.  The  passage  before  us  is  figurative, 
and  the  meaning  is  that  the  apostle  was  anxious  to  present  at 
the  last  day  the  Gentile  converts  saved  through  his  instrumen- 
tality (^.  i.  9). 

The  offering  of  the  Gentiles. — ^The  Gentiles,  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  offering  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  act  of  presenting  the  sacrifice  on 
the  apostle's  part  as  in  A.  V.,  but  to  the  sacrifice  itself. 

In  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  use  of  the  preposition  "in" 
here  is  peculiar.  "  In  "  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in 
the  phrases  "  in  a  passion,"  and  "  in  drink."  **  As  the  sacrifices 
under  the  law  were  purified  by  water,  so  we  are  made  fit  for 
the  service  of  God  by  devoting  ourselves  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  element  of  our  spiritual  life." —  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 

Ver.  17. — I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may  glory 
[I  have  therefore  (as  I  am  such  a  minister,  ver.  iQ  my 
boasting]  through  [in]  Jesus  Christ  (not  in  myself) 
in  those  things  which  pertain  to  God — 1>.  in  the 
discharge  of  my  above-named  priestly  office  and 
ministry. 

My  boasting  (t^v  Kavx^^v). — Literally  the  boasting, 
and  means  the  {right  or  privilege  of)  boasting,  nearly  equivalent 
to  "my  boasting," — "  I  may  venture  to  boast" 

In  Jesus  Christ. — The  apostle  does  not  claim  the  right  oi 
boasting  in  himself,  but  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  service  he  is 
engaged,  and  upon  whose  power  he  alone  relies  (Phil.  iv.  13). 

In  those  things  which  pertain  to  God. — ^This  tden 
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not  to  the  success  of  his  priestly  office  and  ministry,  but  to  its 
discharge.  The  next  verse  shows  that  its  discharge  had  been 
attended  with  success;  he  had  Gentile  converts  to  present 
at  God's  altar,  and  there  were  real  and  just  grounds  for  his 
boasting.  His  priestly  office  and  ministry  was  not  barren  of 
results.  But  the  point  in  this  verse  is  that  he  had  the  privilege 
of  boasting  in  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  Christ  in  his  sacer- 
dotal office  and  ministry. 

Ver.  18. — I  have  a  real  ground  of  boasting,  I  say 
(ven  17).  For  I  will  not  (as  some  false  apostles  do) 
dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which*  Christ 
hath  not  wrought  by  me  (but  by  some  other),  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient  [in  order  to  the  obedience  (to  the 
Gospel)  of  the  Gentiles],  by  word  and  deed — ix.  by 
preaching  and  working, 

a  2»v  =  *K€iv<ovj  i. 

For  he  had  not  only  \ki^  prruilege  of  boasting  (vers.  16,  17), 
but  real  grounds  for  so  doing.  *'  My  right  of  exulting  is  not 
only  in  the  fact  and  discharge  of  my  priestly  office  and  ministry, 
but  in  the  success  and  blessing  which  has  attended  its  execu- 
tion." 

By  word  and  deed. — This  belongs  to  the  next  verse. 
The  thought  is  somewhat  condensed,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
panded : — **  I  have  real  and  just  grounds  for  boasting ;  for  I  will 
not,  as  some  false  apostles  do,  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  but  by  some 
other,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  to  the  faith  :  I  would 
instead  boast  of  what  Christ  has  actually  wrought  by  me  in  this 
respect  by  word  and  by  deed,"  etc. 

Ver.  19. — Through  mighty  [In  the  power  of]  signs 
and  wonders,  by  [in]  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
[Holy  Spirit] ;  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round 
about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached — 
— i,e.  completely  spread — the  Gospel  of  Christ.[;] 

Signs    and    wonders   (fnwKwav   kqx   T€pdT<ay).  — These 
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words  are  often  linked  together  in  the  New  Testament  (John 
iv.  48 ;  Acts  ii.  22,  iv.  30  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12),  and  refer  not  to 
different  classes  of  miracles,  but  to  the  different  qualities  in  the 
same  miracles. 

Miracles  are  both  "  wonders !'  something  supernatural,  star- 
tling, arrestive;  and  also  are  ^^ signs"  finger-posts,  as  it  were, 
of  CJod,  indications  "  of  the  grace  or  power  of  the  doer  or  of 
the  immediate  connexion  with  a  higher  spiritual  world  in 
which  he  stands  **  (see  Trencfis  "  Synonyms  of  New  Testa- 
ment," pp.  321—324). 

The  fact  that  St.  Paul  regarded  Jerusalem,  not  Tarsus  or 
Damascus,  as  the  starting-point  of  lus  labours,  was  in  keeping 
with  our  Lord's  parting  instruction  as  to  the  common  centre 
from  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be  carried  (Luke  xxiv.  47). 

Round  about  Illyricum. — This  phrase  leaves  it  an  open 
question  whether  Illyricum  was  the  boundary  or  sphere  of 
the  apostle's  labours. 

The  reference  is  not  to  the  apostle's  first  but  second  journey. 
The  account  in  Acts  xvi.,  xvii.  leaves  it  clear  that  Illyricum 
was  not  reached  in  his  first  tour  to  Europe ;  but  *'  in  Acts  xx. 
I,  2,  which  gives  the  brief  record  of  his  second  tour  in  Europe, 
there  is  room  left  for  a  visit  to  Illyricum  or  its  confines.'* 
—  Vmughan, 

Fully  preached. — The  idea  is  not  that  of  faithfidly  but 
of  completely  preaching.  Paul  had  proclaimed  the  Gospel, 
as  fully  as  it  concerned  his  office  as  an  apostle.  He  had  pub- 
lished the  glad  tidings  at  the  central  and  chief  cides  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  now  it  could  be  carried  by  the  Churches  he  had 
established  to  the  rural  districts. 

Ver.  20. — Yea,  so  have  I  strived  [Yea,  on  this  wise 
making  it  my  ambition]  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not 
where  Christ  was  already  named,  lest  I  should  [that 
I  might  not]  build  upon  another  man's  foundation: 

Ver.  21. — But — instead  of  building  upon  another 
man*s  foundatvotv  \  s^tov^  Vjc^  ^.ct — as  it  is  written.  To 
whom  He  was  tvoXs^c^Lvci^V>^vj\Cic«?j\s^^Va5s^ 
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tidings    came]    shall  see :   and   they  that  have  not 
heard  shall  understand  [Isa.  lii.  15]. 

Ver.  22. — For  which  cause — i,e.  owing  to  my  desire 
to  preach  where  the  Gospel  had  not  been  previously 
proclaimed — also  (as  well  as  on  account  of  other  minor 
reasons)  I  have  been  much  [for  the  most  part,  or  these 
many  times]  hindered  from  coming  to  you  who  have 
already  received  the  Gospel  from  others. 

Ver,  23. — But — in  contrast  to  former  times — now 
having  no  more  [no  more  having]  place  [or  oppor- 
tunity] in  these  parts,  and  having  a  great  desire 
these  many  years  to  come  unto  you ; 

No  more  scope.— What  rare  zeal  and  indefatigability  I  No 
thoughts  of  rest  and  retirement,  but  a  holy  restlessness  to  spread 
further  and  further  the  Gospel-message  Qohn  ix.  4).  Paul  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Yer,  24.-— Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into 
Spain,  I  will  come  to  you :  (I  will  come ;  you  may 
expect  me)  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and 
to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward  [to  be  sent 
forward  thither]  by  [or  from]  you,*  if  first  I  be  some- 
what [in  some  measure]  filled  with  your  company.^ 

1.  Acts  vf,  3,  xvii.  14,  15,  XX.  38,  xxL  5.    2.  Ch.  i.  11. 

Into  Spain. — If  this  purpose  was  accomplished,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  interval  between  Paul's  first  and  second  im- 
prisonment. 

Somewhat  filled  with  your  company. — "  One  of  St. 
Paul's  delicate  touches  of  tenderness,  implying  that  his  stay 
with  them,  so  far  from  wearying  him,  would  but  partially  satisfy 
his  longing  after  them"  {Vaughati).  "One  might  suppose 
the  Romans  would  rather  fuUy  gratify  themselves  with  the 
company  of  Paul "  {Benget).      **  For,  however  lon^  toly  st.a.>j 
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amongst  you,  it  would  never  suffice  completely  to  satiate  my 
desire  for  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  intercourse  and  con- 
versation with  my  fellow-believers  in  Rome." — Ewbank, 

Ver.  25. — But  (whatever  my  plans  in  the  future),  now 
I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  minister  [ministering]  unto 
the  saints.^ 

1.  Acts  xxiv.  17  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  i,  2. 

'^  Perhaps  it  is  the  first  instance  known  of  Romans  sending 
charity  to  the  poor  of  a  distant  and  once  despised  nation ;  but 
they  had  now  a  new  bond  in  Christ*' — Prichard. 

Ver.  26. — The  explanation  of  this  journey  to  Jerusalem 
rs  shortly  told.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the 
poor  [among  the]  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem. 

Ver,  27. — It  hath  pleased  them  verily  [(It  pleased 
them,  I  say,  ver.  26)  for  they  thought  it  good] ;  and 
their  debtors  they  are — 1>.  since  they  were  their 
debtors.  They  thought  good  to  make  such  collections, 
and  rightly  so.  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  [have  shared  in]  their  spiritual  things, 
their  duty  is  [they  owe  it]  also — in  return  for  a  re- 
licrious  service — to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal 
things. 

Yer,  28. — When  therefore — as  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  now  stands  between  me  and  my  long  projected 
visit  to  you  (vers.  25 — 27) — I  have  performed  this 
commission  (ver.  27),  and  have  sealed — i.e.  secured 
and  safely  handed  over— to  them  this  fruit— f>.  the 
amount  of  the  collection,  I  will  come  •  [return]  by  you 
— i,e,  through  your  city — into  Spain. 

a  lifrrXfvo'O/iai. 
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Ver,  29. — And  [But  (though  I  do  not  now  come)] 
I  am  sure  [I  know]  that,  when  I  come  unto  you,  I 
shall  come  in — Le.  enveloped  in,  compassed  with — the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel*  of  Christ. 

♦  Omit  '*  of  the  Gospel*' 

Fulness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ  "imports  that 
richness  of  apostolic  grace  which  he  was  persuaded  he  should 
impart  to  them"  {Alfard)]  or  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
plenitude  of  blessings  which  he  himself  should  share  with  them 
in  the  communion  of  saints  (ch.  i.  11,  12).  Note  how  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  Epistle,  like  all  its  intermediate 
sections,  are  thus  knitted  together. 

Ver.  30. — Now  [But  (though  I  come  and  will  come 
in  the  plenitude  of  the  blessing  of  Christ,  yet)]  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake  [by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ],  whose  name  is  alike  dear  to  us 
all,  and  for  [by]  the  love  one  to  another  of— f>.  which  is 
diflfused  by — the  Spirit,  that  ye  *  [to]  strive  together 
with  me  [join  your  efforts  with  mine]  in  your  prayers 
to  God  for  me ; 

♦  Omit  "  that  ye." 

The  love  of  the  Spirit. — The  Holy  Spirit  sheds  abroad  in 
our  hearts  the  divine  principle  of  love  (ch.  v.  5)  which  destroys 
our  natural  selfishness,  and  teaches  us  to  look  not  on  our 
own  things,  but  on  the  things  of  others,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  labours  everywhere  of  God's 
servants.  If  love  is  to  be  an  operative  power,  we  need  to 
have  supplies  daily  poured  into  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Strive  together  in  your  prayers. — He  foresaw  the 
opposition  awaiting  him  at  Jerusalem,  both  from  unbelieving 
and  believing  Jews  (Acts  xx.  23).  In  this  verse  we  should  note 
two  things : — (i)  The  value  which  the  apostle  put  upon  the 
use  of  means  (Acts  xxviL  24,  31) ;  he  felt  sure  he  should  come, 
but  yet  not  without  their  prayers.  (2)  The  value  which  the 
apostle  set  upon  intercessory  prayer. 
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Ver,  31. — That  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that 
do  not  believe  [obey  (the  Gospel  summons)]  in 
Judsea;  and  that  my  service  [ministration  (ver.  28)] 
^vhich  I  have  [is]  for  Jerusalem  may  be  accepted  of 
[prove  acceptable  to]  the  saints  (who  r^ard  me»  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  with  coolness  and  suspicion  ^) ; 

L  Acts  zxL  18 — ^jd 

The  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  friendly  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He,  how* 
ever,  by  showing  a  friendly  spirit,  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
them  friendly.  He  called  them  saints ;  made  coUections  for  die 
poorer  brethren  amongst  them ;  postponed  his  journey  to 
Rome  and  the  hx  west  in  order  to  carry  the  contributions  to 
Jerusalem  himself;  and  upheld  their  true  dignity  amongst  their 
Gentile  brethren.  But  all  was  of  no  avail  They  were  too 
narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  and  bigoted  to  appreciate  the  laige- 
hearted  and  truly  liberal-minded  aposde. 

Ver,  32. — That  I  may  come  unto  you  ^th  [in  (the 
element  oO]  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and  may  with 
you  be  refreshed — I  after  my  fatigues  and  labours,  you 
after  your  fears  and  anxieties  for  me. 

Be  refreshed. — As  the  Church  at  Rome  was  already  founded, 
the  apostle  did  not  view  it  as  a  sphere  of  labour  so  much  as  a 
resting-place  where  he  might  have  his  soul  refreshed  by  the 
communion  of  saints  after  the  dangers  and  anxieties  which  he 
clearly  saw  lay  before  him,  and  so  might  be  refitted  for  his 
contemplated  missionary  tour  to  Spain. 

Ver,  33. — Now  [But  (whatever  may  be  the  issue)] 
the  God  of — i£,  the  Author  and  Giver  of — peace  *  be 
with  you  all — ^welding  you  together,  and  granting  you 
happiness  and  prosperity.     Amen. 

L  Ch.  x\'i  20 ;  PhiL  iv.  9 ;  I  The«s.  v.  23 ;  Heb.  xiiL  2a 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  I. — I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  (probably  the 
bearer  of  the  epistle)  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant* 
[deaconess]  of  the  Church  which  is  at  Cenchrea  (the 
eastern  seaport  of  Corinth) : 

a  duueoyov,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  poor,  and 
strangers  in  the  female  portion  of  the  Church — an  office  especially 
needed  in  Greece  on  account  of  the  then  rigid  separation  of  the 

Phebe  seems  to  have  been  honoured  as  the  bearer  of  the 
epistle,  as  stated  in  the  subscription.  She  was  no  doubt  a 
person  of  substance  and  position,  and  probably  a  widow,  as 
Greek  etiquette  would  hardly  have  permitted  her  to  act  in  the 
independent  manner  described,  either  if  her  husband  had  been 
living,  or  if  she  had  not  been  manied  (See  Conybeare  and 
Howson). 

Servant  may  mean  either  an  active  member  of  the  Church 
or  one  in  the  position  of  a  deaconess — an  order  necessary  on 
account  of  the  strict  seclusion  which  was  observed  by  the  female 
sex  in  Greece  and  in  many  oriental  countries. 

Ver.  2. — That  ye  receive  her  (as  a  member)  in  the 
Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in 
whatsoever  business — possibly  her  business  at  Rome 
was  connected  with  a  lawsuit — she  hath  [may  have] 
need  of  you :  I  bid  you  to  give  her  such  a  reception, 
for  she  [herself,  too,]  hath  been  a  succourer  [protec- 
tress] of  many,  and  of  myself  also.— Like  Lydia,  she 
snay  have  lodged  the  apostle. 
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In  the  Lord. — They  were  to  receive  Phebe  to  Church 
fellowship  and  friendly  intercourse,  as  persons  should  who  were 
united  to  one  common  Lord  and  Master. 

As  becometh  saints. — ^This  phrase  does  not  mean  that 
their  reception  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  Jur  character 
and  credentials  required,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  became  them^ 
as  claiming  themselves  to  be  saints,  to  bestow.  They  were  not 
to  receive  Phebe  with  coldness  and  reserve,  nor  with  the  mere 
co,tCrtesies  of  society,  but  with  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
Christian  love. 

Whatsoever  matter,  etc. — ^We  do  not  know  the  object 
for  which  she  went  to  Rome.  Some  surest  that  a  lawsuit 
may  have  taken  her  to  Rome — ^not  an  unlikely  guess — ^but,'let 
us  remember,  only  a  guess. 

A  succourer. — ^The  word  in  the  original  means  a  pro- 
tectress, champion,  patroness,  and  bespeaks  that  Phebe  was 
a  woman  of  substance,  position,  and  no  doubt  of  remarkable 
character  and  courage.  Her  journey  alone  to  ^ome,  and  her 
being  entrusted  with  the  epistle,  marks  her  as  no  ordinary 
woman,  and  somewhat  of  a  masculine  turn  of  mind.  We  do 
not  know  how  she  shielded  and  assisted  the  apostle,  and  to  guess 
is  not  to  show  ourselves  of  a  Phebe-like  and  masculine  mind. 

Ver.  3. — Greet  [Salute]  Priscilla  [Prisca]  and  AquiU 
my  [fellow-]helpers  in — the  work  of,  or  as  bound 
together  in— Christ  Jesus : 

Priscilla  and  Aquila. — The  wife  is  here  and  elsewhere 
(Acts  xviii.  18,  26 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19)  named  before  her  husband 
as  being  no  doubt  the  leading  mind.  This  couple  are  instances 
of  valued  and  valuable  lay-helpers  :  eternity  \'<n[ll  alone  reveal 
how  much  these  and  other  individuals  here  mentioned— of 
whom  we  know  but  little — aided  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  by 
their  exemplary  conduct  and  self-sacrificing  zeal. 

My  fellow-helpers. — The  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
speaks  of  a  woman  as  his  fellow-helper.  Let  us  hear,  then,  no 
more  sneers  about  Paul's  views  as  to  women  and  their  rights. 

In  Christ  Jesus. — The  three  were  united  and  welded 
together  by  their  union  with  their  common  Lord  and  master. 
As  long  as  this  is  the  cement  which  unites  Christian  workers, 
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there  will  be  no  jealousies,  no  heartburnings,  no  dissensions. 
Let  this  ideal  be  present  to  our  minds  in  all  our  relationships 
and  undertakings,  that  we  are  "  in  the  Lord,'*  and  should  have 
His  mind  in  us,  and  His  interest  at  heart.  In  fact,  let  us 
sink  self  and  party,  and  take  *'  in  the  Lord ''  for  our  motto. 

Ver.  4. — [Persons]  Who  have  for  my  life  laid  down 
their  own  necks :  unto  whom  not  only  I  give 
thanks,  but  also  all  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles. 

Laid  down  their  own  necks. — ^The  record  of  the  tumult 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.)  hardly  justifies  the  strong  expressions 
used  here  and  in  i  Cor.  xv.  32  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8.  Some  think  the 
apostle  has  the  scene  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  6)  in  his  mind  \ 
or  the  reference  might  be  to  some  unrecorded  peril 

y^r.  5. — Likewise  greet  [salute]  the  Church  that 
is — j>.  which  assembles  for  worship — in  their  house. 
Salute  my  well-beloved  Epsenetus,  who  is  the  first- 
fruits — i£,  the  earliest  convert — of  Achaia  [(peninsular) 
Asia]  (which  as  a  Christian  priest  I  had  offered^  ch.  xv. 
16)  unto  Christ. 

The  Church  which  is  in  their  house.— This  may 
refer  either  (i)  to  the  family  or  domestics  of  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  or  (2)  to  the  congregation  yfh\c\  in  the  absence  of  suitable 
public  places  for  worship,  assembled  at  their  house.  The 
premises  of  Aquila,  as  his  trade  was  that  of  a  tent-maker,  would 
be  a  very  suitable  place  for  a  congregation  to  assemble. 
Justin  Martyr  gives  us  a  little  insight  into  the  gatherings  of  the 
early  Christians : — "  Where  do  you  assemble  ?  "  said  the  prefect. 
}ustin  replied,  "  Wherever  it  suits  each  one*s  preference  and 
ability.  You  take  for  granted  that  we  all  meet  in  the  same 
place ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not 
circumscribed  by  place,  but,  being  invisible,  fills  heaven  and 
earth,  and  is  everywhere  worshipped  and  glorified  by  the  faithful" 
Rusticus  then  said  :  "  Tell  me  where  you  meet  together,  or  in 
what  place  you  collect  your  disciples."  Justin  said,  **I  am 
staying  at  the  house  of  one  Martinus,  and  I  know  no  other 
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place  of  meeting  besides  this,  and  if  any  one  wished  to  come 
to  me,  I  communicated  to  him  the  words  of  truth.** — Neandtr^ 
"  Church  Hist,"  I.,  330,  Rose*s  trans. 

Ver.  6. — Greet  [Salute]  Mary,  who  bestowed  much 
labour  on  us  [or  on  you]. 

Bestowed  much  labour. — Mary  was  not  a  teacher  or 
preacher,  or  even  "fellow-helper"  like  Priscilla  (ver.  3),  bat 
she  was  active  and  useful,  and  discharged  with  faithfulness  axul 
diligence  the  work  assigned  to  her  (Mark  xiiL  34).  She  will 
not  be  forgotten  (Heb.  vi.  10),  nor  without  a  fidl  and  rich 
reward  (Mark  ix.  41).  Possibly  the  apostle  could  not  have 
been  so  abundant  in  labours,  if  it  had  not  been  for  such 
assistance  as  Mary  and  other  devoted  women  rendered. 

Ver,  7. — Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia  [or  Junias], 
my  kinsmen,  and  my  fellow-prisoners,  Who  are  of 
note  [distinguished]  among  [or  in  (the  judgment  of^] 
the  apostles — i.e,  noted  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or 
held  in  high  repute  among  the  apostles,  ^«rho  also  were 
in — f>.  members  of— Christ  before  me. 

Junia  is  the  name  probably  of  Andronicus's  wife.    Some 
consider,  however,  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man — viz,  Junia;. 

In  Christ  before  me. — '*  The  apostle  writes  as  if  he  envies 
them  this  priority  in  the  faith.  And,  indeed,  if  to  be  *  in  Christ ' 
be  the  most  enviable  human  condition,  the  earlier  the  date  of  this 
blessed  translation,  the  greater  the  grace  of  it "  (£>,  Brvum),  In 
the  same  strain  writes  Dr.  Wardlaw :  "  His  own  highest  honour 
he  now  felt  to  consist  in  his  connexion  with  Christ,  and  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  this  connexion  he  regarded  as  pre- 
ceding him  in  honour.  He  held  them  in  estimation  as  older 
disciples  than  himself,  who  had  been  longer  in  spiritual  union 
with  the  living  Head  of  the  Church,  and  who  had  been  longer 
in  the  service  of  that  divine  and  blessed  Master,  whose  infinite 
dignity  made  His  service  even  in  the  lowest  grade  of  it  the  tniest 
glory."  A  further  thought  Haldane  furnishes  us  on  this  subject : 
**Here  priority  of  conversion  to  God  is  reckoned  an  honour; 
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and  Paul,  instead  of  claiming  all  honours  for  himself,  is  solicitous 
to  exhibit  what  is  honourable  in  every  man's  situation,  and  to 
give  the  preference  to  others  whenever  that  preference  is  due  *' 
(ch.  xii.  10 ;  PhiL  ii.  3).  The  apostle  had  a  keenly  observant 
and  finely  discriminating  eye,  which  loved  to  register  every 
shade  and  distinction,  whether  of  service,  relation,  or  fellow- 
ship; and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  his 
abundant  labours,  incessant  prayers,  constant  joumeyings,  and 
the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  resting  upon  him. 

Ver,  8. — Greet  [Salute]  Amplias  my  beloved  in 
the  Lord — i.e.  as  being  a  member  of  the  same  body, 
and  having  the  same  Head,  even  the  Lord. 

My  beloved  in  the  Lord. — Love  to  all  the  brethren  does 
not  prevent  the  heart  flowing  out  more  fully  and  freely  to  some 
characters  than  others.  There  was  an  innermost  circlet  in  the 
circle  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  xvii.  i).  Our  Lord  had  a  disciple 
whom  He  loved  (John  xiii.  23). 

In  the  Lord. — ^Their  union  in  the  Lord  was  the  bond  which 
elicited  their  Christian  aflection. 

ycr.  9. — Salute  Urbane  [Urbanus],  our  helper 
[fellow-labourer]  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  Stachys 
my  beloved. 

"  The  reader  will  notice  the  shades  of  difference  which  love 
marks ;  for  being  unselfish,  it  can  see  clearly,  and  promotes 
love  and  honour  among  the  saints,  being  above  the  unworthy 
pettiness  which  disparages  what  we  may  not  have  ourselves,  or 
like  not  others  to  have.'* —  W.  Kelly, 

Yer.  10. — Salute  Apelles  [the]  approved'— j>.  the 
tried  and  trustworthy,  the  veteran — in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Salute  them  which  are  of  Aristobulus' 
household  (Aristobulus  being  evidently  dead  or  absent, 
or  not  a  believer). 

a  rhv  doKc/iOV,  cf,  ch.  V.  4« 
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Approved  in  Christ. — Apelles  was  a  veteran  and  victo- 
rious soldier.  He  had  gone  through  fire  and  water.  He  had 
stood  the  test.  He  deserved  a  place  beside  the,  worthies  in 
Hcb.  xi. 


y^r,  II. — Salute  Herodion  my  kinsman.  Greet 
[Salute]  them  that  be  of  the  household  of  Narcissus, 
which  are  in — i,e,  members  of— the  Lord.  This  clause 
is  added  (cf,  ver.  10),  as  possibly  there  were  only  a  few 
converted  in  this  household. 

Narcissus. — Possibly  the  freeman  and  favourite  of  &e 
Emperor  Claudius,  for  though  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero  (Tacit,  Annal.  xiii.  i),  and  so  three  or  four  years  before 
the  date  of  the  epistle,  yet  his  household  might  retain  his 
name. 

Ver,  12.— Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Salute  the  beloved 
Persis,  which  laboured  much  in  the  cause  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  13. — Salute  Rufus  [the]  chosen — i.e.  the  dis- 
tinguished labourer — in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and 
salute  his  mother  (by  nature)  and  fnine  (by  maternal 
kindness). 

Rufus. — Some  think  this  to  be  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrenc 
(Mark  xv.  21),  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ 

His  mother  and  mine. — His  mother  by  nature,  and  mine 
either  by  motherly  attention,  or  by  the  reverent  and  affectionate 
regard  which  I  bear  for  her.  Compare  the  words  addressed  to 
St.  John  from  the  cross  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  27). 

Ver  14. — Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas, 
Patrobas,  Hettrv^^  \]c\exmes^  Patrobas,  HermasJ  and 
the  brcthretv  >nVv\Ocv  ^x^  ^VCcv  ^^'otn.— \,e.-5^  \si.<wsxbers 
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of  their  various  households,  or  as  assembling  with  them 
as  a  Church. 

Hennas. — Not  the  author  of  the  Allegory  of  the  Shepherd: 
be  lived  a  centiuy  later. 

Ver.  15. — Salute  Philologus,  and  Julia,  Nereus, 
and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints 
which  are  with  them. 

Vet.  16. — Salute  one  another  with  [in  (the  giving 
and  receiving  of)]  an  holy  kiss^  (the  osculunt  pacts). 
[All]*  The  Churches  of  Christ  salute  you. 

L  Luke  vii.  45  ;  i  Pet  v.  14.     a  ircurcn. 

With  a  holy  kiss. — Propriety  and  dignity  should  be  main- 
tained in  our  Christian  intercourse.  The  epithet  **  holy " 
suggests  that  we  should  guard  against  what  may  be  termed  '<  the 
sentimentalism  of  Christian  love,  which  exhausts  the  vocabu- 
lary of  a  simpering  and  fondling  endearment,  and  whines  itself 
away  in  languishing  tones  and  looks  and  caresses,  which  is 
as  disgusting  as  it  is  weak,  and  in  danger  of  proving  as  per- 
nicious as  it  is  either  weak  or  disgusting." —  Wardlaw. 

All  the  Churches.— **  All  "  may  refer  to  the  Churches  in 
Corinth  and  its  vicinity.  It  may  be  that  the  Churches,  know- 
ing the  apdsde  was  about  to  write,  had  requested  him  when 
he  did  so  to  convey  their  salutations,  or  that  the  apostle  felt 
justified  in  expressing  the  sentiments  which  he  knew  the 
Churches  one  and  all  entertained  for  the  brethren  at  Rome. 

Ver.  17. — Now  [But  (to  add  a  word  of  warning 
before  closing)]  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  [to]  mark 
them  which  cause  divisions  *  and  offences  ^  contrary 
to  [at  variance  with]  the  doctrine  [teaching]  which 
yc  have*  learned;  and  (once  and  for  ever)  avoid 
them.^ 

a.  dixotrraaias.  b.  rfKavtciXa.   *  Omit "  have.**   L  I  Cor.  xv.  23  i 
2  Thess.  iii.  14 ;   i  Tim.  vi.  5. 
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Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren.—"  It  is  not  all,  however, 
the  joy  of  love  in  these  concluding  messages  of  the  apostle.  The 
largeness  of  his  heart  had  delighted  to  take  note  of  whatsoever 
things  were  true,  noble,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report; 
if  there  was  any  virtue,  if  there  was  any  praise,  he  thought  on 
these  things  in  writing  to  the  saints  at  Rome,  and  inscribed  a 
memorial  of  Christ  on  each  name  which  came  before  his  spirit 
But  there  were  other  things  very  different,  men  of  a  temper  and 
state  diverse  from  those,  and  wholly  opposed  to  Chnst  It 
needed,  however,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  detect  these  in  their 
beginnings,  and  to  descry  both  the  character  and  the  end  of  all 
such  ways." —  W,  Kelly. 

Mark  them,  etc. — ^We  are  bid  here  to  mark  down  in  oar 
religious  chart  such  persons  as  cause  divisions  and  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  We  should  shun  sudi 
as  a  pilot  would  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  floating  island,  or  an  iceberg. 

•*  These  teachers,  in  all  probability,  were  similar  to  those 
pointed  out  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  18;  i  Tim.  vL  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13,20, 
unprincipled  and  selfish  persons,  seducing  others  for  their  own 
j^ain :  whether  Judaizers  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but,  consider- 
mg  that  the  great  opponents  of  the  apostle  were  of  this  party, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  also  belonged  to  it "  {Alfard), 
From  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction  of  this  precept,  and 
from  its  being  introduced  so  late  in  the  epistle,  some  consider 
that  these  teachers  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance  at  Rome. 
But  the  definite  article  in  the  Greek  before  "  divisions  and 
offences  *'  points  to  not  merely  characteristic  tendency  or  a  pos- 
sible contingency,  but  to  existing  mbchief  at  work  at  Rome. 
It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  distinctions  between  *•  divisions  "and 
"  offences.**  •*  Offences  '*  may  be  regarded  as  either  the  nstdt 
or  causes  of  the  **  divisions."  They  may  be  viewed  as  the 
ill-consequences,  such  as  pride,  self-exaltation,  uncharitableness, 
following  from  divisions  and  party-spirit  in  the  Church.  Or 
*'  offences  **  may  be  regarded  as  stumbling-blocks,  or  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  factions  and  parties  in  the  Church,  such  as 
Judaizing  theories  and  practices. 

Shun  them. — Beware  of  a  &lse  presumption  in  having 
intercourse  ^ith  those  who  are  txymg  to  subvert  the  principles 
of  the  UospeL    Do  not  '*  steer  too  near  the  sand  to  ^ow  your 

wit** 
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Ver.  18. — "  Avoid  them,"  I  say  ;  use  no  half-measures  ; 
accept  no  compromises  ;  For  they  that  are  such  serve 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  ^  Christ,  but  their  own  belly ; 
and  by  (their)  good  words  and  fair  speeches  de- 
ceive the  hearts  of  the  simple^ — ue.  the  guileless  and 
unsuspecting. 

♦Omit  "Jesus."    1.  PhiLi.  15. 

For  they,  etc — These  teachers  were  designing,  not  mis- 
guided, persons ;  they  were  actuated  by  sordid,  self-seeking, 
self-glorifying  motives.  They  were  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
(Matt.  vii.  15  ;  c^  Acts  xx.  29). 

By  good  words  and  fair  speeches — ue.  By  plausible 
and  pleasant,  smooth  and  sweet  address.  ''  Good  words  "  refers 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  introduced  and  recommended  them- 
selves, their  teaching,  and  their  practices.  **  Fair  speeches  " 
aUudes  to  the  flattering  and  complimentary  language  which  they 
used  to  those  whom  they  hoped  to  beguile. 

"These  expressions"  {writes IVard/aw)  "comprehend  plausi- 
ble reasonings,  of  which  the  sophistry  may  not  at  once  be 
apparent,  winning  and  insinuating  modes  of  address,  and  fair 
but  deceitful  promises  and  assurances.  The  doctrines  which 
they  taught  were  very  palatable  to  the  pride  and  self-righteousness 
of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  love  of  the  world  and  of  sin ; 
and  their  whole  manner  of  recommending  them  was  in  con- 
sistency both  with  the  natiue  of  the  doctrines  themselves  and 
with  the  principles  by  which  they  were  influenced  in  teaching 
them." 

Simple. — That  is,  unwary,  artless,  and  undesigning  (Prov. 
xiv.  15).  "  Such  persons  are  usually  unsuspicious.  Guileless 
themselves,  they  are  incredulous  of  evil  principle  in  others ; 
they  are  thus  in  danger  of  being  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
artful  and  disingenuous"  [Heb.  vii.  26]  {Wardlaw).  Still,  per- 
sons who  are  entrusted  with  a  valuable  treasure  should  be  on 
their  guard,  and  beware  of  culpable  negligence. 

Ver.  19. — "  The  simple**  I  say,  not  you^  viUl  iVviej 
succeed  in  deceiving.     For  your  obedience  \^  coxci^ 
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abroad  unto  all  men.  I  am  glad  [rejoice]  therefore 
on  your  behalf  [over  you] — ix.  because  of  your 
spiritual  character  and  condition  :  but  *  yet  I  would 
have  you  wise  unto  [concerning]  that  which  is  good, 
and  simple  [guileless]  concerning  evil.^ 

♦  Oniit  "  but"    1.  Matt.  x.  16 ;  i  Cor.  xiv.  2a 

Some  regard  verse  19  as  another  reason  for  *'  avoiding  these 
teachers"  (ver.  17).  This  is  not  a  usual  use  of  "for"  (y^p)- 
It  is  better  to  supply  some  thought  between  vers.  18  and  19. 
"  The  SIMPLE,"  I  say,  "  not  you  will  they  succeed  in  deceiving. 
For,  etc."  The  first  half  of  verse  19  is  the  apostle's  commenda- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Rome,  and  the  second  half  is  the  language 
of  warning,  and  anxiety,  and  ministerial  faithfulness. 

There  is,  as  Meyer  observes,  **a  delicate  mingling  of  warn- 
ing with  the  expression  of  firm  confidence." 

Wise  unto  that  which  is  good. — "  Good "  refers  to 
truth  and  the  right  in  conduct.  **  Wise  "  means  an  understand- 
ing heart  We  should  pray  for  that  wisdom  which  will  enable 
us  instinctively  and  accurately  to  discern  the  right  from  the 
wrong  in  regard  to  truth  and  duty.  Such  wisdom  is  onlj 
gained  by  prayer  and  practice. 

Simple  concerning  evil. — Satan  seeks  to  open  our  eyes  in 
regard  to  evil  as  he  did  those  of  our  first  parents.  We  should  be 
profoundly  and  happily  ignorant  of  evil.  We  should  not  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  its  principles  and  practices  further 
than  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  order  to  expose  error,  rescue 
the  fallen,  or  take  precautionary  steps  against  its  attacks.  This 
counsel  is  highly  necessary  to  be  pressed  upon  young  persons 
or  those  of  bpld  spirits.  We  should  not  tamper  with  heresy, 
explore  the  arcana  of  evil,  and  taste  for  ourselves  the  tempting 
cup  of  sin  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  a  serpent  concealed. 

W.  Kelly's  remarks  upon  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
language  are  admirable  :  **  Such  is  the  divine  remedy,  even  as 
our  Lord  Himself  put  it  figuratively  in  Matt.  x.  16  ;  corabiniog 
the  prudence  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  (or  simphdt}-. 
it  is  the  same  v^oid^  o{  the  dove.  Human  wisdom  seeks  to guaf'i 
itself  by  a  iY\oto\i^  Vy^o^X^^^^^V  ^^  ^^xVsi^aiid  of  all  evil  ways. 
This  is  not  tX^e  V\^do\xv\\\^\.c.Q\£i^'^^^'"^'^^2^^ 
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natural,  devilish.  The  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peacefiil,  gentle,  yielding,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  uncon- 
tentious  and  unfeigned.  It  needs  not  to  cultivate  acquaintance 
with  evil ;  it  knows  good  in  Christ,  it  is  satisfied,  and  adores. 
It  hears  and  loves  the  Shepherd's  voice ;  a  stranger's  voice  it 
knows  not,  and  will  not  follow.  And  this,  as  it  suits  the  simplest 
soul  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  may  be  to-day,  so  it 
alone  becomes  the  wisest,  because  it  alone  glorifies  the  Lord, 
as  indeed  it  is  the  only  path  of  safety  for  us,  being  such  as  we 
are,  and  in  such*  a  world." 

Many  commentators,  however,  give  rather  a  different  turn  to 
the  expression.  **  Wise,  so  that  good  may  result,  and  simple,  so 
that  evil  may  not  be  done  "  {Hodge),  "  Grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  good,  and  you  will  not  be  circumvented  by  the  crafty 
arts  of  the  wicked.  Increase  in  harmless  simplicity,  and  you 
will  never  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  your  brethren." — Ewbank. 

Ver.  20. — And  [But  (to  pass  from  warning  to  a 
word  of  encouragement)]  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise 
Satan  ^ — the  enemy  who  causes  disturbances  and  dis- 
cord in  the  Church — under  your  feet  shortly.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.    Amen.  * 

1.  Rev.  xii.  9,  10.    ♦  Omit  "  Amen." 

And. — The  apostle  adds  a  word  of  assurance  and  encourage^ 
ment  This  verse  is  not  a  prayer  or  pious  wish  ;  it  is  a  pro- 
phetic announcement 

The  God  of  peace. — So  termed,  as  He  will  defeat  Satan, 
the  cause  of  all  the  Church's  troubles  and  turmoils,  contentions 
and  conflicts.  We  need  divine  interposition  to  withstand  both 
Satan's  open  assaults  and  his  secret  wiles. 

"Will  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet. — The  allusion  is 
to  the  announcement  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  also  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  conquerors  putting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  their 
vanquished  foes  (Josh.  x.  24;  Ps.  ex.  2).  "Bruise"  signifies 
(i)  during  the  present  time,  the  defeat  of  Satan's  plans,  and  the 
restraining  of  his  power,  and  (2)  hereafter  his  absolute  and 
entire  overthrow. 

Satan  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  Christ,  of  mankind  and  the 
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€hurch,  and  endeavours  by  his  emissaries  (2  Cor.  xi.  15)  to  sow 
seeds  of  disunion  and  discord  among  men,  and  especially 
among  brethren.  He  is  actively  engaged  in  all  ages  in  defiling, 
disturbing,  and  destroying  the  Churdi  of  Christ.  No  stratagem 
of  the  evil  one  is  more  awfully  dever  than  that  of  making  men 
doubt  or  disbelieve  in  his  personality  and  active  agency.  Satan 
draws  the  strings,  men  are  but  the  puppets :  this  is  seen  from 
the  unity  of  design  in  evil. 

Shortly. — ^There  are  two  ideas  contained  in  this  word. 
First,  that  the  time  of  Satan's  rule  as  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  drawing  to  its  close.  The  Lord's  coming  is  at  hand,  and 
then  Satan  will  be  bound  for  a  thousand  years  preparatory  to 
his  being  cast  for  ever  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx.  i — 3, 
7,  10).  Secondly,  that  though  Satan  and  his  servants  may 
harass  the  Church,  yet,  if  they  are  steadfastly  resisted,  they 
shall  be  overcome  (i  Pet.  v.  9 ;  Rev.  xiL  11).  God  will  appear 
in  due  time  on  behalf  of  His  people  if  they  will  only  be  watch- 
ful and  faithful.  There  will  be  many  partial  and  temporary 
bruisings  of  Satan  as  the  earnests  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Church  over  its  deadly  and  powerful  adversary. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. — Meanwhile, 
during  the  contest  with  Satan  and  his  emissaries,  we  need  the 
favour  and  protection  and  aid  of  Christ  in  order  to  present 
safety  and  final  triumph.  Grace,  here,  seems  especially  to  refer 
to  the  spiritual  supplies  which  iare  treasured  up  in  Christ  and 
communicated  by  His  Spirit  to  believers.  One  who  can  thus 
constantly  and  universally  fiimish  His  people  with  all  the 
nourishment  which  their  souls  require  can  surely  be  no  other 
than  the  Almighty  God. 

Ver.  21. — Timotheus^  my  workfellow  [saluteth 
you],  and  Lucius,^  and  Jason,'  and  Sosipater,^  my 
kinsmen,  salute  you.^ 

1.  Acts  XX.  4.  2.  Acts  xiiL  i.  3.  Acts  xvii.  5.  4*  Acts  xx.  4. 
*  Omit  "  salute  you." 

Lucius. — Probably  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (Acts  xiii.  i):  not 
Lucanus  or  Luke,  the  beloved  physician. 

Jason. — Po^sWA^  xVv^  Vv^^^tof  Paul  and  Silas  at  Thessalonia 
(Acts  xvii.  5,  iV 
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Sosipater  may  be  Sopater  of  Berea  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Kinsmen  may  mean  either  fellow-countiymen,  or  con- 
nexions of  the  apostle. 

Salute  you. — "  The  Gospel  produces  a  fellowship  of  heart, 
little,  if  at  all,  known  before  it.  Hence  the  place  and  moment 
of  these  mutual  salutations." —  Wtn.  Kelly. 

Ver.  22. — I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  [the  (present)] 
epistle  as  the  apostle's  amanuensis,  salute  you  in  the 
Lord — i.e,  as  a  Christian  brother  and  member  of  Christ's 
Church. 

Tertius. — Some  have  ventured  a  wild  conjecture  that 
Tertius  is  Silas  because  the  Hebrew  word  answering  to  the 
Latin  Tertius  sounds  like  Silas.  All  we  know  about  the  person 
here  mentioned  is  that  he  acted  as  the  amanuensis  or  penman 
for  the  apostle,  who  dictated  usually  his  epistles  (2  Thess.  iii. 
17  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  28).  This  salutation  is  an  irregu- 
larity which  corroborates  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  and 
also  shews  that  the  amanuensis  has  a  warm  heart  as  well  as 
the  author,  and  was  no  mere  perfunctory  scribe.  So  long  an 
epistle,  doubtless,  was  not  written  at  one  sitting. 

In  the  Lord. — If  connected  with  Tertius,  it  signifies  that 
the  work  of  a  scribe  equally  with  that  of  an  apostle  is  to  be 
performed  as  Christian  work,  and  to  the  glory  of  God  {Origen 
and  Bp,  Chr.  Wordsworth).  If  connected  with  "  I  salute  you," 
then  it  means  the  salutations  are  "  offered  in  the  consciousness 
of  living  fellowship  with  Christ"  {Meyer). 

Ver.  23. — Gaius*  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole 
Church,  saluteth  you.  Erastus*  the  chamberlain 
[treasurer]  of  the  city-— z/wr.,  Corinth — saluteth  you, 
and  Quartus  a  [the  (our)]  brother. 

1.  I  Cor.  i.  14;  cf.  Acts  xx.  4.    2.  Acts  xix.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

Gaius. — Probably  the  Gaius  who  was  baptized  by  Paul. 
Host  of  the  whole  Church. — These  words   mark  his 
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Jarge-hearted  and  uncommon  hospitality.    Some  think  the  ex- 
pression refers  to  his  house  being  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Erastus,  the  treasurer  of  the  city. — Considering  the 
times,  a  difficult  post,  like  Nehemiah's  (Neh.  i,  i),  for  a  godly 
man  to  fulfil.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  person  is  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  22 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

Ver.  24. — The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all.    Amen.* 

♦  Omit  this  verse. 

This  (if  part  of  the  original  letter)  and  the  following  venei 
were  probably  written  in  Paul's  own  handwriting  as  his  mizk 
that  the  epistle  was  genuine  (2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18). 

Ver.  25. — Now  [But  (to  pass  on  to  my  concluding 
benediction)]  to  Him  that  is  of  power  [that  is  able] 
to  stablish  you  according  to  [the  teaching  of]  my 
Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of — Le.  concerning — Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  [unveiling]  of 
the  mystery — i£,  the  scheme  of  redemption  in  its 
world-wide  aspects,  which  was  kept  secret  [in  silence] 
since  the  world  began  [throughout  all  past  ages],^ 

1.  Eph.  iii.  9  ;  CoL  i.  26 ;  (/C  2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  Tit.  L  2. 

The  genuineness  of  this  doxology  as  part  of  the  epistle 
is  placed,  as  Alford  remarks,  "  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt*' 
Critics,  however,  differ  as  to  its  position;  some  consider  that  it 
ought  to  stand  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  (see  Meyer  in  loco). 

Now  to  him  that  is  able.— There  is  no  governing  verb 
to  the  sentence;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  com- 
menced a  sentence  in  one  form,  and  then  finished  it  in  another. 
We  must  inevitably,  at  least,  supply  "I  commend  you,"  or, 
"Let  us  ascribe  praise"  to  Him  that  is  able,  etc. 

Stablish  you.— This  thought  links  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  letter  together  (ch.  i.  11). 

Christians,  like  trees,  either  grow  or  die ;  we  need  renewing 
as  much  as  coTvvei\!\tv^  ^\^c^\5^^,  ^,  ^i^ 
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According  to  my  Gospel. — ^This  describes  the  nature  of 
their  establishment  in  the  faith.  It  was  to  be  in  subordination 
to,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of,  the  Gospel  which  it 
was  Paul's  privilege  to  proclaim.  We  require  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  (2  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  2  Pet  i.  12),  and 
in  the  principles  which  are  therein  inculcated  (Eph.  iii.  17). 
An  established  Christian  is  one  who  will  be  humble,  patient, 
meek,  and  forbearing,  and  not  led  astray  by  every  breath  of 
£Edse  doctrine. 

And  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^This  is  an  expla- 
nation, or  an  expansion  of  5ie  previous  clause.  The  Gospel 
Paul  preached  was  the  proclamation  respecting  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  proclamation,  too,  which  the  Saviour  had  caused  to  go 
forth  through  him  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Some  think  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  fact  that  Paul's 
preaching  was  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  message  as  delivered 
by  the  other  apostles.  Others,  again,  consider  that  "  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,"  refers  to  our  Lord's  personal  oral 
teaching  during  His  earthly  ministry. 

According  to  the  revelation. — ^The  stablishing  the 
Roman  Church  is  described  as  taking  place  in  correspondence 
with,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unveiling  of,  the  mystery,  etc. 
Some  refer  these  words  to  the  preaching,  and  would  render 
•*  which  preaching  has  taken  place  in  harmony  with,  or  through 
the  unveiling  of,  the  mystery."  Mystery  refers  to  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  and  in  particular  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  gratuitous  justification  of  all  mankind  alike  on  believing. 

In  the  episUes  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  apostle 
sets  out  more  fiilly  the  heavenly  side  of  the  mystery. 

Kept  in  silence. — ^There  was  a  certain  amount  of  reserve, 
and  of  obscurity  which  surrounded  the  declarations  in  the  Old 
Testament,  about  the  scheme  of  redemption  in  its  world-wide 
aspects,  which  were  removed  when  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed 
(ch.  iii.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  4;  i  Pet.  i.  10,  11,  20;  Tit  i.  2,  3; 
2  Tim.  i.  10). 

During  all  ages. — **  The  plan  of  redemption  was  formed 
from  eternity,  and  is  such  as  no  eye  could  discover,  and  no 
heart  conceive  (i  Cor.  ii.  7 — 9;  Col.  i.  26).'' — Hodge, 

Ver,  26. — But — in  striking  and  glorious  coxv\.t^sX  ^vCc^ 
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other  ages — now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  (the  aid  of 
the  corroborative  testimony  of)  the  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
everlasting  God,  made  known  to  [unto — <>.  so  as  to 
reach]  all  nations  for  [unto — 1>.  with  a  view  to  brii^ 
about]  the  obedience  of — ue,  springing  from,  or  con- 
sisting in  the  principle  of — faith : 

A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  doxology  (vers.  25 — 27):— 
I.  Now  to  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you 

ist  According  {a)  to  (the  teaching  of)  my  Gospel,  and  (fl 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 

2ndly.  According   to  the  revelation  [unveiling]  of  the 

MYSTERY, 

(i.)  Which  was  kept  secret  [in  silence]  since  the  world 

began  [throughout  all  ages], 
(ii.)  But  now  {a)  is  made  manifest,  and  {b)  is  m.U)K 

KNOWN 

{a)  By  (aid  of  the  corroborative  testimony  oQ  the 

Scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
ip)  According  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlast- 
ing God, 
Sc)  Unto  all  nations 
d)  For  [with  a  view  to]  the  obedience  of— 1>.  arising 
from — faith : 

YU   To  God  only  wise  (and  so  revealed)   through  Jesus 

Christ, 
III.  To  whom  be  the  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 
Or,  as  some  regard  these  verses  : — 
I.  Now  to  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you 

(i)  According  (a)  to  my  Gospel,  and  (^)  \h^  preaching  di 

Jesus  Christ, 
(2)  According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery, 
(i.)  Which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
(ii.)  But  now  is  made  manifest 

{a)  By  the  Scriptiwes  of  the  prophets, 
JJ>)  According  to  the  commandment  of  God, 
(iii.)  And  made  known  unto  all  nations 
(a^  ¥01  iVv^  obedience  of  faith. 
IL  and  111.  asm  lox^%oYa%^xw^iN&« 


I 
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By  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets. — ^The  prophetical 
writings  of  old  assisted  materially  in  making  known  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  ist,  by  their  preparatory  announcements; 
andly,  by  their  corroborative  testimony.  The  Old  Testament  is 
not  obsolete  and  superseded  by  the  New  Testament,  but  assists 
the  Christian  minister  in  making  known  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion which  is  foretold  .in  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Psahns. 

The  truths  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  pro- 
perly understood  and  proclaimed  by  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  prophetical  Scriptures  receive  light  from  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  then  themselves  reflect  light.  Here, 
again,  the  close  of  the  epistle  lioks  itself  in  with  its  beginning 
(see  eh.  i.  2). 

According  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God. — The  universal  proclamation  of  salvation  by  grace  was 
Qot  made  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  apostles,  but  at  the 
express  command  of  God  (Mark  xvi.  15;  i  Cor.  iv.  i,  ix.  17 ; 
\  Cor.  v.  18,  19 ;  GaL  L  i,  15 ;  Tit.  i.  3).  The  command- 
nent  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  everlasting  God,  as  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  the  fulfilment  of  His  divine 
>urpose. 

Unto  all  nations  for  the  obedience. — "Unto"  the 
ange,  and  ''  for  "  the  aim  of  the  redemptive  scheme. 

Ver.  27. — To  God  only  wise,^  be  glory  through 
fcsus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.*  [To  God  (who) 
lirough  Jesus  Christ  (1^  revealed)  as  the  only  wise ;  to 
vhom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.  Or,  To  the  only  wise 
jod  (and  revealed  to  be  so)  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
Eiim,  I  say,  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen.] 

L  £ph.  iii.  10,  II.  a  ^vff  vo^  B(^  bia  'Ii/o-ov  Xpiorov,  f  ^  d6(a 
^Is  rovs  alSvai.  dfii^. 

To  God  only  wise  through  Jesus  Christ. — In  the 
:>eginning  of  the  doxology  he  praises  God's  power,  and  at 
ts  close  His  wisdom.    God  also  is  the  only  wise  in  the  sens^ 
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that  in  the  scheme  of  salvation  He  acted  without  counsel 
from  any,  and  in  a  method  which  none  other  could  hare 
deviscfd.  He  wrought  the  best  ends  by  the  best  means.  He 
solved  problems  which  never  otherwise  could  have  been  solved. 
He  removed  barriers  which  He  alone  could  remove.  He 
reconciled  contradictions  which  were  incapable  of  reconcilia- 
tion, except  by  divine  knowledge.  He  effected  a  scheme  oi 
redemption  which  is  simple  in  itself,  adapted  to  man  every- 
where, and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  all  who  have 
minds  to  think  and  hearts  to  feel  He  caused  *'  mercy  and 
truth  to  meet  together.*'  He  broke  down  all  partition  walls 
which  existed  between  Himself  and  the  sinner,  and  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  He  united  the  claims  of  justice  and 
purity  with  the  pleadings  of  love  and  grace.  In  redemp- 
tion, even  more  than  in  creation,  we  adore  "the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,"  and  behold  Him  as  One  who  has  no  second, 
but  stands  alone  in  His  glory,  infinitely  removed  from  all 
His  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Through  Jesus  Christ. — God  is  revealed  as  the  abso- 
lutely wise  God  partly  by  the  teaching,  but  especially  by  the 
whole  redemptive  work,  of  the  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ  is  here 
regarded  as  an  Historical  Personage,  who  by  His  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation,  displayed  before  the  universe  the 
transcendent  and  infinite  wisdom  of  God. 

To  whom  (w). — This  word  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
grammatical  structure.  Some  regard  <f  as  pleonastic  or  re- 
sumptive, and  render  "To  Him,  1  say," — and  so  making  this 
govern  the  datives,  "to  Him  who  is  able"  (ver.  25)  and  "to 
the  only  Tvise  God  "  (ver.  27).  But  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to 
regard  the  grammatical  structure  as  defective,  and  to  supply 
mentally,  "I  commend,"  or  "let  us  ascribe  praise,"  before 
"  to  Him  who  is  able,^  etc  (ver.  25). 

The  reference  is  "  to  God,"  not "  to  Christ,"  as  shown  by  the 
resumptive,  "  to  God  only  wise,"  and  by  the  fact  that  God  is 
the  leading  word  throughout  the  doxology. 

The  glory. — That  is,  the  glory  which  is  His,  which  we, 
reviewing  the  scheme  of  salvation,  cannot  help  but  ascribing ; 
the  glory, loo, "wViKO^  ^xv%f^^  ^xA  ^xchaxi^els  have  rendered,  and 
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are  rendering,  and  always  will  with  the   redeemed  Church 
render  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 

Amen. — ^This  word  will  be  understood  by  us  in  proportion 
as  we  obtain,  by  divine  grace,  a  true  insight  into  the  glories  of 
redemption.  With  what  earnestness  and  eagerness  did  the 
apostle,  no  doubt,  pen  it — ^nay,  repeat  it — as  he  wrote  it ! 

^  Written  to  the  Romans  from  Corinthus,  and  sent  by 
Phebe  servant  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea. 
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A  COLLATION 

OF 

THE  CRITICAL  TEXTS 

OF 

Alford,    Beza,   Elzevir,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Meyer, 
ScHOLz,    Tischendorf,  Tregelles,   Westcott, 

AND  Wordsworth, 

With  thai  of  Stephens,  1550. 


The  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Stepnens  1546, 
i549»  ^SS^^  i557»  by  Beza  1565,  1576,  1582,  1589,  1598,  by 
Elzevir  1624,  1633,  and  by  Mill  1707,  17 10,  differ  very  little 
from  each  other,  and  are  principally  based  upon  Erasmus's  15 16, 
1519,  1522, 1527, 1535.  With  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
however,  a  man  of  true  nobility  of  character,  rests  the  honour 
oi  printing  the  first  Greek  New  Testament,  January  10,  15 14, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  but 
Erasmus's  edition,  15 16,  was  the  fast  published. 

Stephens's  and  Beza's  editions  were  mostly  used  in  trans- 
lating the  Greek  New  Testament  for  the  Authorized  Version, 
161 1.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Authorized  Version 
agrees  with  Beza  of  1589,  against  Stephens  of  1550,  in  about 
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ninety  places,  with  Stephens  against  Bera  in  about  forty  places, 
and  that  in  about  from  thirty  to  forty  places  it  differs  from 
both.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the 
Greek  reading,  adopted  by  our  translators,  from  the  English 
Version  (see  the  English  Bible  by  John  Eadie,  vol.  ii.  p  211, 
foot-note). 

The  texts  in  common  use  in  this  country  are  Stephens*s  1550, 
Elzevir's  1624  and  1633  (neither  one  nor  other  of  these  two 
editions  being  wholly  followed),  and  Mill's  17 10,  which  is  a 
reprint  of  Stephens's,  without  intentional  variations  except  in 
the  correction  of  errata  (see  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Tregelles  in  his  collation  of 
the  critical  texts). 

Elzevir's  1633  is  termed  **the  Received  Text,*'  because  the 
reader  is  informed  on  the  title-page,  **  Thou  hast  the  Uxt  now 
received  by  ally  which  we  give  nothing  altered  or  corrupted;" 
yet  the  preface  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  critical  prin 
ciples  or  authorities  which  are  followed. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  tried  to  present  a  concise 
conspectus  of  the  results  of  the  present  critical  studies  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  so-called  vv  ci^cAinxmjcoK,  added  by 
some  of  the  critical  editors,  nor  the  punctuation  of  the  >'arious 
editions  except  where  it  affected  the  rendering  or  force  of  a 
passage. 

Most  of  Meyer's  remarks  upon  the  text  display  an  amount 
of  sound  sense  not  always  to  be  found  amongst  German  writers  : 
but  in  some  instances  he  speaks  Hke  the  Delphian  oracles,  or 
•'  the  judicious  "  Hooker,  with  so  much  reserve  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  which  reading  he  inclines  (see  his  rema^ 
on  chap.  viii.  11), 
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The  Editions  collated  with  that  of  Stephens  1550,  known 
as  the  Regia^  and  the  signs  used  are  as  follows  : — 

Alf.,  Alford,  4th  edition,  1865. 
t  Bez.,  Beza,  1565. 
t  Elz.,  Elzevir,  1624. 

•  Gsb.,  Griesbach,  1805. 

*  Ln.,  Lachmann,  1842 — 1850. 
Mr.,  Meyer,  1872. 

*  Sch.,  Scholz,  1830 — 1836. 
Tf.,  Tischendorf,  1865—1872. 
Tre.,  Tregelles,  1857 — 1872. 

Wes.,  Westcott  in  Vaughan's  Commentary,  1870. 
Wor.,  Wordsworth,  1864. 

tf .,  gives  alternate  reading  of  the  text  in  common  use. 
a  +  indicates  that  the  text  of  Stephens  is  not  one  of  the  alter- 
nate readings. 
M.,  in  the  margin. 
n,m,y  in  the  body  but  not  in  the  margin. 

t  The  readings  of  Bez.,  Elz.,  and  some  of  Ln.,are  taken  from  ** Novum 
Testamentum  Graecum:"  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1873. 

•  The  readings  of  Gsb.,   Ln.,  Sch.,  are  taken  from  the  appendix  to 
''Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,"  by  Tregelles. 
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JRBMARKS  RESPECTING    THE  FOLLOWING 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


1.  In  the  left-hand  column  are  the  selected  passages  from  the  Authoiised 
Version,  and  in  the  right-hand  column  are  the  corresponding  passages  as 
altered  in  the  Revised  Version. 

2.  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  the  marginal  notes  belonging  to 
the  two  versions — those  in  the  left-hand  columh  belong  to  the  A.V. 
[sec  ch.  i.  4  (a)],  and  those  in  the  right-hand  column  to  the  R.V.  \fa 
ch.  i.  I). 

3.  The  Greek  in  the  left-hand  column  is  from  the  text  supposed  to 
underlie  the  A.V.,  practically  Stepbanus'  text  of  1550,  or,  as  some  regard 
it,  Beza*s  fifth  and  last  text  of  1598.  The  Greek  in  the  right-hand  colamn 
\ste  ch.  i.  24  (r)]  represents  the  readings  adopted  by  the  present  Reviseis. 

4.  A  dot  is  placed  for  each  intervening  word  (if  any)  in  the  Greek  [iff 
ch.  L  17  (a)]  or  English  \sec  ch.  iL  26  (0]  which  is  not  cited  in  the  selected 
passage.  Thus  one  dot,  two  dots,  three  dots,  &c ,  respectively  indicate 
that  one  word,  two  words,  three  words,  &c.,  are  omitted. 

5.  Italics,  except  for  the  italics  of  the  two  versions  [see  ch.  i.  3  (a)],  are 
reserved  for  remarks  indicating  the  nature  of  the  variations. 

6.  In  the  foot-ndtes  are  given  the  list  of  readings  and  renderings  p^^ 
ferred  by  the  American  Committee,  and  recorded  at  their  desire  in  ths 
R.V.,  but  relegated  to  the  Appendix. 

7.  The  selected  passages  in  each  verse  are  lettered  in  the  left-hand 
column  to  facilitate  reference,  and  with  special  regard  to  the  contemplated 
notes  shortly  to  be  published  explaining  the  relative  import  of  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  versions  {su  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  p.  iii.). 

8.  Where  the  stops  vary  in  selected  passages,  they  are  placed  in  paren- 
theses [set  ch.  L  14  {Ji)\ 


THE  VARIATIONS 


BETWEBN 


THE  TWO  VERSIONS. 


A  COMPARATIVE  TABLE, 
in  parallel  columns, 

Of  the  Variations  of  Readings  and  Renderings  in  the 

Epistle  to  the   Romans   between   the  Authorised 

and  Revised  Versions,  as  regards  both  the 

Body  of  the  Text  and  the  Margin, 

English  with  the  Greek, 

Together  with  the  Suggested  Emendations  of  the 
American  Committee  as  Foot-notes. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS  (i.  1—4). 

OL  A.  V.  R.  V. 

[        A  servant.     iwKos.  •  .     A  senraht  [Gr,  bond-senrant]. 

t  (fl)      .        .        .         .  •  .     Parenthtses  omitted, 

{b)  He  had  promised. .  .  .He  promised. 
xpoenjTyefXaro. 

{c)  "Bj  his  prophets.    .  .  .     By  [or^  through]  his  prophets. 

S  (a)  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    *lii9o\i    Even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    These 
XpiaroO  roO  Kvplov  iiiAQp,  words  are  reserved  for  the  close  of 

ver,  4. 
{f)  Which  was  made. .        •        •     Who  was  bom* 

(r)       ......  ^  comma  for  semicolon  at  close  of 

verse, 

I  (0)  And  declared  [(7r.  determined].  Who   was    declared'  [O.    deter- 

rdo  6pus$4rros,  mined]. 

{i)  With  power,    ip  dtn^dfUL        •  With  [or^  in]  power. 

(c)  Bf  the  resurrection  /rom  the  By  the  resunec\ioii  ol  >\v^  ^eaA* 
dead,    d{  dfoffrdaetat  reicoQif, 


THE  EPISTLE  TO   Tl 


5  (o)  By  whom,     3i  oO, . 
(4)  We  have  received.     iXi^omv. 
(f)    For  obedience  lo  ihe  faiih  [or, 
lo  Ihc  obedience  of  faith], 
(li  inrOKoiir  wlvTtiat. 
(</)  Among  all  nations. 

i'  i-oiTi  n>i:i  I9iciia: 
li)   Forhisniune. 

iw>p  Toff  d»i;uiToi  aOreS). 

6W : 

(«)  The  called  of  Jesus  Chiiit.      , 
iXifTol  'Itjaov  X/uffToO, 

7  (3)  Tliat  be.     Toi.  oBoir.        . 

1^) 

8  (a)  That.    «7i.     . 

(6)  Is  5poken  of.     naTaTT^XXo-ai. 
g  (a)  Wilh  [or,  in]  my  spirit  . 

^  r^  witiffiarL 
{i)  That  without  ceasing.     . 

iit  iiiaXtirriin, 


I  might  have  a  prosperous  jour. 

ney.     iiiiiai9^iro/iai. 
li;  Ihe  will  of  God. 

iv  Tl?  BiXiiutrt  ToC  Gfou. 
That    I    may    be    comforted 
together  with  [or,  in)  yon. 

By  Ihe  mutual  faith  both  of  yoti 
and  me.  ii&  riji  t*  dXAiiXoii 
wtoTKM  iiiS^y  Tt  ical  ifAad. 

Now.     K.      .  .  . 


(/I 


I 

Amongst  [ar,  in]  you.     /»  ujiiV. 
)  Among  other  Gentiles.    . 

I  To  the  Greeks!,).     'KjiXifirf. 
To  the  Barbariaiis{;].      . 
eap^ipti,. 


'5  (")       . 

<*)  At  Rome,    ft'T.i/iB,      , 
1 6        Oi  Christ.    ToS  K  (mrToO. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS  (i.  17—27). 


S2S 


A.  V. 

h  to  faith. 

rwt  els  tUttip, 

1.     6pyij> 

truth,    {rtop)  riiy  dXiJ- 

?r,  to  them].    . 

r. 

ved.     i<f>ayipuj{T€, 

:reation.  dird  KTUretas. 

lerstood.      vooiyxva. 

Bei&rris. 
icy  are  [or,  that  they 
|.     eis  rb  eXvaL 
y  knew,     yyirres.    , 
ikful.   €^apl<rni(rav, 
aaginations.     . 
laXoytfffiois  oOt&p, 

rorruptible. 

ipTOV, 

mage  made  like  to 
bleman.  iv  bfioidfia- 
s  4>0apTOv  i^Bfuinrov. 

xrreiyQv. 
••     •         •         ■  • 

inness  through  the 
>f  their  own  hearts. 
riBvpUais  tQp  xapSiuy 
'  €ls  dKa$ap<rtay, 
our  their  own  bodies 
«n  themselves. 
id^€ff$at  rd  (rutfiara 

ip  iavTclis. 
iged. 
en/jXXa^av, 

,  rather]  than  the 
.  xapd  t6p  KriffaPTO, 

els  Toirs  alujvas. 
affections. 

drifilas, 
T€  ydp. 
;e.     /UHjWa^ap, 


h  is  unseemly. 
fffioa^pujp. 


ice. 


R.  ▼. 

By*  [Gr,  from]  faith  unto  faith. 

The  wrath  [or,  a  wrath]. 

Hold  downt  the  truth  [or,  hold 

the  truth]. 
In  them. 

Manifested. 

Since  the  creation. 

Being  perceived. 

Everlasting. 

Divinity. 

So  that  they  may  be  [or,  so  that 

they  are]. 
Knowing. 
Gave  thanks. 
In  their  reasonings. 

Senseless. 

Of  the  incorruptible. 

For  the  likeness  of  an  image  of 
corruptible  man. 

Of  birds. 
Omitted, 

In  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts  unto 
uncleanness. 


That   their  bodies  should  be  dis- 
honoured among  themselves. 

For  that  they  exchanged. 

For  a  lie. 

Rather  than  the  Creator. 

For  ever  [Gr»  unto  the  ages]. 
Unto  vile  passions  [Gr,  passions  of 

dishonour]. 
For. 

Changed. 
Comma  for  semicolon  after  towaxd 

another. 
Unseemliness. 

Recompense. 


XT  ilf).  For  by  fiaith  read  from  faithf  emd  omit  tki  marg* 
28  (3),  For  hold  do»^  »^ad  hinder. 


5i6  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  1 

77  (rf)  Which  WM  mrel.    1)r  r3(i.      .  V 

iS  {a)  They  did  nol  like.  .         .  1 

[i]  To  tetoin  [nr,  lo  acknowledge].  1 
IX'"- 

(c)  Gave  Ihem  ovci  to.         .        .  C 
xapiSaiat  einit  .  .  <ft. 

(^)To  >  rcpiobale  mind  [w,  a  1 
mind  void  of  judgmeni]. 
fit  iiimiiiir  raSw. 

if)  Which  arc  nM  convenienl.     .  V 

99  {a)  Pomicalion.     rapnia.    .  .  C 

(*)  Debslc.     Ipitoi.     .        .        .  S 

30  (ii)  Haters  of  God.    fluwrtrydi.   .  t 

(j)  Despiteful.    iSfiurrit.     .        .  J 

(t)  Pmud.     Mrr/ii)#cln)vi.       .  .  i 

(^)BaulerS.     ^ofimi.  .  E 

31  (a)  Coyenanl-hreakcis     [or,    an-  C 

sociablel.    dori/rj'ooi. 

(j)  Implacable,    ivriiiovi.  C 


(</)  But  have  plemure  in  them  [irr, 
content  with  them]  that  do 
Ihem.   dXXi  mt  avHViotaOai 


1  (a)  Therefore,     iii.    .        .         .  ^ 

(1)  Inexciiuble.    •iMToX4Y'I''9<-  ■  'V 

(.)  Another,     rir  Irtpor.     ,         .  fi 

(,/)Doett.     rpdatriis.  ...  I 

a  (,0  Bot.      «.         .  .  .         .A 

(/'}  We  are  sure.     ulSanrr.   .          .  V 

(.r)  Judgmeni Ji 

(i/)AEiiinsl  them  which  commit.  .  A 

ttl  TOin  .  .   x/xiirrrorrar, 

3  (rt)  Thinkest  thou.     XoyfH.         .  R 

(*)  ThBtiudgeEl.     i  tplrwr.           .  V 

{>•)  Them  wliich  do. 


T<.1>I.  . 

<rf)  Judgment. 


J' 


5  ta)l3T\WVViw«. 
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S.  V. 

In  the  day. 
Judgement 
According  to  his  works. 

To  them  that  by  patience. 


A.  V. 

5  {i)  Against  the  day.    h  ^lUpq,.    . 
{c)  Judgment 

6  According  to  his  deeds. 

jcard  rd  ipya  aCrov, 

7  (a)  To  them  who  by  patient  con- 

tinuance, 
rotf  fUw  Koff  irofiortpf. 
{i)  WeU  doing.  .... 
ic)  Immortality.     H^apalap. 

8  (0)  Unto  them  that  are  conten- 

tious,   roif  d^  i^  ipiSelas, 
{i)  Do  not  obey.     dr€i0oOai, 
{c)  Indignation  and  wrath.  . 

OvfjM  Kol  6py^, 

9  (a)  That  doeth  evil.     . 

roO  KartpyaiofUpw, 
{b)  Of  the  Gentile  [Gr,  Greek].    . 
*EXXiyyof. 
10  (a)  Honour.     Koi  rtfi^. 

(i) Commas  omitted  after  glojjfhonoxxT, 

aim/ peace. 
(c)  To  the  Gentile  [Gr.  Greek].    .    To  the  Greek. 

12  (a)  Have  sinned.    Ijfiaprw. .        .  Have  sinned.* 
{iS  In  the  law.     iw  yd/jup,     .  Under  law. 
(c)  By  the  law.     8(d  ydfiov.  By  law. 

13  (a) Parenthesis  removed^  see Tfer,  i^{d)» 

{b)  Of  the  law  (u/)*    '''^^  v6/toi;.  .  Of  a  law.f    vbiuw. 


Well-doing. 

Incormption. 

Unto  them  that  are  factious. 

Obey  not. 

Shall  be  wrath  and  indignation. 

bpy^  KoX  0vfA6t. 
That  worketh  eviL 

Of  the  Greek. 

And  honour. 


Are  just  [or,  righteous]. 

Ofalaw.t 

Shall  be  justified  [or,  accounted 

righteous]. 
Gentiles. 
Which  have  no$  law. 


(e)  Are  just.    S^xcuoi.  . 
id)  Of  the  law  {md),    tw  vhfuw. 
{e)  Shall  be  justified.  . 
iiKCMafljffoin'ai, 

14  la)  The  Gentiles  G).    f^- 

(b)  Which  have  not  the  law(,).    , 

rd  fiii  p6fU0  ixo^o,, 

(c)  The  things  contained  in  the    The  things  of  the  law. 

law.     rd  roO  wdfiou, 
{d)  Having  not  the  law.       .        .     Having  no  §  law. 

v6/Aor  fi^  (xorrts. 

{e) Semicolon  instead  0/ colon  at  close  of 

the  verse, 

15  (a)  Which  shew.  .        •        .In  that  they  shew. 

ofruvf  ipd€lKyurr€U, 
{b)  Their  conscience  also  bearing    Their  conscience  bearing  witness 

witness  [or,  the  conscience        therewith. 

witnessing  with  them]. 
ffv/ifULpTVpoSnjs    tUrrioif    rrjit 


^  Ver,  X9  (a\  Add  marg.~'Gr.  rinned. 

t  ff    X3i3ja«u/(4/).  For Sihcm rtad xhtlkii, 

i  „    '4W'  i*>r  irA/ch  iiare  no  wtfrf  that  have  nolthe. 

t  »9    ff  (d)»^ifr baring 00 readnothzvingtiM.    Vers.x^^\^^tnclo*itviafwtvtah»w^ 
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VER. 

15  U) 


16  (a) 


17  W 

(*) 
W 

18(a) 
(«) 


M 


'9 


20  (a) 


W 


A.  V. 

Their  thoaghts  the  mean  while 
[oTf  between  themselres] 
accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another. 
furai^  dXXt^Xwr  r^  Xoyiff'- 
/Mrip  Kaniyopo&rruif  ^  icat 
dxoXoYov/iiywy. 

Shall  judge.    Kpbtu       .        • 

By  Jesus  Christ  according  to 
my  gospel,  card  t6  eikiyW- 
XiOF  fuv  did  liyo'oG  XpioTov. 

Behold.    I8e. 

Thou  art  called.    iroiKtfid^'ff. 

In  the  law.    r^?  i^Atfi.    . 

Makest  thy  boast  of.  KavxSUfou 

His  wilL    t6  $ikti/ia,     . 

Approvest  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent  [or,  triest 
the  things  that  differ]. 
9oKt/Adi^€is  rd  duL^potnu, 

Of  them  which  are  in  dark- 
ness.     tQv  iv  ffKdT€L 

An  instructor.     xaidfirH^* 
Which  hast  the  form  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  truth  in  the 
law.     fx"'^''^  ^^  /iSp^taatP 
r^r  yp^€U9  KoX  T^  dXiytfetat 


a.  ▼. 


Their  thoughts*  [or,  reasoninp] 
one  with  another  accusing  or 
else  excusing  /A^m. 


PantUAesis  ^miitai,  see  ver.  13  («). 

Shall  judge  [or^  judgeth].    xpinL 

Aocoraing  to  my  gospel,  by  Jesoi 
Christ.  ( Accordmg  to  my  gospel 
is  enclosed  between  eommas^ 

But  if.     ElU. 

Thou  bearest  the  name  of. 

Upon  the  law  [or^  a  law],    pf^ 

Gloriest  in. 

His  wiU  [er,  the  WilQ. 

ApproTest  the  thii^  that  are  excel- 
lent [or,  provest  f  the  things  thit 
differ]. 

Comma  for  semicolon  ai  close  ofversu 
Of  them  that  are  in  darkness 

A  corrector  [or^  an  instructor]. 
Having  in  the  law  the  fbm  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  truth. 


21 


22 


Thou  therefore  which  teachest. 

6  <i^  SiSdoKuw, 
Dost  thou  commit  sacrilege. 

Upo<rv\€ts, 

23  {a)  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast 

of  the  law| 
8s  ip  p6fup  Kovxaa'ai. 
{6)  Through  breaking  the  law.     . 
did  rTJs  Tapapdo€U9  rod  p6fwv. 

24  {a)  Through  vou.    81  ^fuis. . 
{6)  As.    Ka$ift.    .... 

25  (a)  Verily,    /i^. 
d)  Thou  keep.    Tpdoofp.   . 
[c)  A  breaker.    Tapapdrrit. 

!d)  Is  made.    y4yoP€P. 
a)  Therefore  if.    iijf  lOw.    , 

*  Ver,  1}  {c\.  TVitox  Ouxqi^xa^  6^c.«  «dd  wMrt^— Ot«<^^  ^a«ni|^  ■ccniing  or  ebi 


!i 


A  semicolon  for  fuU^stop  at  clou  tj 

verse. 
Thou  therefore  that  teachest. 

Dost  thou  rob  temples  \or,  commit 

sacrilege].^ 
Thou  who  gloriest  in  the  [or,  a] 

law. 

Through  thy  transgression  of  the 

law. 
Because  of  you. 
Even  as. 
Indeed. 

Thou  be  a  doer  ot 
A  transgressor. 
Is  become. 
If  therefore. 
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R.  ▼. 

The  ordinances. 


Shall  not  .  .  be  reckoned. 
The  uncircomcision. 


VEK.  A.  V. 

26  {i)  The  righteousness. 

rd  SucauStfMTO, 
{c)  Shall  not  .  •  be  counted. 
\oyur$ifiaeTa.u 

27  (a)  Undrcumcision.     . 

if  .  .  ixpo^wrria, 
(b)  By  the  letter.     Sid  ypd/ifiarot.    With  the  letter. 
{c)  Dost  transgress,    rapafidrtiv, .     Art  a  transgressor  of. 
29        And  {2nd,  i.e.  brfore  not  in  the     Omitted, 
letter). 

CHAP.  III. 


1  What  profit  is  there. 

2  (a)  Chiefly,  because.    •        • 

rpOrov  fih  yiip. 
{b)  That  unto  them  were  com- 
mitted.    &n  irurr€i6$7iffa9. 

3  (a)  Did  not  believe.     •/prlcTriffdp. . 
(^)  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the 

faith  of  God  without  effect? 
fiil  if  dTurrla  abrw  r^v  rUrriw 

4  (a)  God  forbid,    ft^  yivoiro, 

{b)  Sayings.    \brfOit,  . 
Ic)  Overcome,    viicfyrjfl, 
{d)  When  thou  art  judged.  . 
i9  Ti^  Kpt»€ff$al  0-e. 

5  (a)  Commend.     owUmfffL  • 
{b)  Who  taketh  vengeance. . 

6  ivup4ptaif  T^p  bprfffv. 
{c)  As  a  man.    Kard  Mpcnrw.    . 

7  (a)  For.    yiifi,     .... 

(^)  Hath  more  abounded  through 
my  lie.  iv  rtp  i/u?  \//eCa/MTi 
i7r€plfftrevc€P. 

U) 

{d)  Yet  am  I  also  judged.    . 
fri  KhyCf  wf  .  Kplpofioi. 

8  {a)  Not  rather,    /i^.    . 

w 

(r)  Damnation,     x^i/uo. 

9  {a)  Are  we  better  /^»  they  f 

Tpoexbfi^Oa. 
{b)  We  have  before  proved  [Gr, 
charged]    both    Jews    and 
Gentiles.      Trpof^p-tacdfuSa  . 
lovialovf  re  Kal''EX\ffras, 


What  is  the  profit. 

First  of  all. 

7dp  omitted. 
That  they  were  intrusted  with. 

Were  without  feith. 

Shall  their  want  of  faith  make  of 

none  effect    the  faithfulness  of 

God? 

God  forbid  [Gr.  Be  it  not  so  :  and 

so  e/sewhere]. 
Words. 
PrevaiL 
When  thou  comest  into  judgement. 

Commendeth. 

Who  visiteth  with  wrath. 

After  the  manner  of  men. 

But   ii,   [Many  ancient  authorities 

read  For.] 
Through  my  lie  abounded. 


Comma  for  semicolon  after  glory. 
Am  I  also  still  judged. 

Why  not 

Comma  omitted  before  the  paren* 

thesis f  andtrs,  outside  closing  par. 
Condemnation. 
Are  we  in  worse  case*  than  they? 

\or^  do  we  excuse  t>urselves  ?] 
We  before  laid  to  the  charge  both 

of  Jews  and  Greeks. 


*  />r.  9  (4t).  F^'va  worse  case  rtad betlex  w^d  omit  mcux* 
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vnu                          A*  ▼.  ■.  ▼. 

10 Simu^hnfircaUmai  clMerftfem. 

11            Semicalam  for  fkU<top  ^  chu  tf 

verse, 

12  (a)  They  are  all  gone  oat  of  the  Thej  hare  all  turned  aside. 

way.    vdrrcf  ^cXimv. 

(Q  No,  not  one No,  not  so  much  as  one. 

13 Colon  for  semicohm  after  ^xaoL 

15 SemieoUn  for  calam  after  \AooA, 

ID Semicolon  for  t^Unai  dote  of  vent, 

19  {a)  Saith  to  them  who  are.  •        •  Speaketh  to  them  that  are. 

rocf  .  .  •  XaXeil 

{b) Semicolonfor  colon  after  \Mm. 

(c)  May  become  guilty  before  God  May  be  brought  onaer  the  j1lds^ 

[or^  inbject  to  the  judgment  n^ent  of  God. 

of  Godj.     iMSucof  'finfrai 

.    .    .   T^p  Off. 

20  (a)  Therefore,    din,  .        •        .  Because. 

{b)  By  the  deeds,    i^  tpym  wbiuw.  By  [Gr,  out  of]  the  works  of  the 

law  [or^  works  of  law]. 

(c)  There  shall  no  flesh  be  justi-  Shall  no  flesh  be  justified  [or^  ac- 

fled,     ou  ^Kauod^jatTOi,  counted  righteous]. 

(d)  By  the  law  £r.         .        .        .  Through  the  law  [or,  througlh  Uw] 

8cd  .  v6fiou,  comcth. 

21  (a)  The  righteousness  of  God  with-  *  Apart  from  the  law  a  righteoos- 

out  the  law.  ness  of  God. 
XfaipZf  v6/tov  butfuoo^wni  Oeov. 

{b)  Is  manifested,     v^^opipwrou  Hath  been  manifested. 

22  \a)  Which  is  by  faith.  .        .        .  Through  faith. 

did  rUrrcon, 

(^)  Of  Jesus  Christ     .        .        .  In  [^,  of]  Jesus  Christ 

'lifooO  XptffToO. 

{c)  And  upon  all.    icai  hrl  rdrras.  Omitted,    [Some  ancient  authoritie 

add  and  upon  alL] 

(^)      .....         .  Semicolon  for  colon  after  h^vit, 

{e)  Difference  (:).     dia<rroXi(.        .  Distinction  (;). 

23  (a)  Have  sinned.    lifMproo, ,        .  Have  sinned.t 
(b)  Come  short  of.    iwrtpcShnau  ,  Fall  short  of. 

25  (0)  Hath    set   forth  [or,  fore-or-  Set  forth  ^  [<?r,  purposed]. 

dained].    TpoiOero. 

(b)  To  be  Si  propitiation.       •        ,  To  be  a  propitiation  [or,  to  be  pn>> 

IXcurr^ior.  pitiatoiy]. 

{c)  Through  faith  in  his  blood.  Through  faith,  bv  his  blood  f[«r, 

dtd  rijs  wloreus  h  nf  abrw  faith  in  his  blood].     (Thiougli 

aXfrnru  faith  is  enclosed  between  commas) 

(d)  To  declare,     e/t  fySei^uf,         .  To  shew. 

(e) Comma  after  right< 


•  Vtr,  VL  (,a^.  Bf  rin  a  ^ctraeraflu 


\ 


i> 


a^ (aV  Aid  ¥Mktx. — Gr.  vaaM&. 


Vjrct<ut%  c«mma  «i%CT\a&fi&D^ 
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2$  (/)  For  the  remission  [or,  passing 
over]  of  sins  thiat  are  past, 
did  T^F  Tdp€(riM  T&v  rpoye' 
ydfirtin'  afULpTfifuLro/w, 
(^)  Through  the  forbearance. 

26  (a)  To  declare,  I  say.  . 

rpdt  hdti^tp. 
(^)  At  this  time  his  righteousness. 
T^  iiKaioaifinijs  adrw  iv  tQ 

{c)  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier.  cZt  rd  clJi^i  airbif 
iUaioif  Kal  ducaioOrra. 

(d)  Of  him  which  beliereth  in 
Jesus,    rbw  ix  rlffreus  VLriaov. 

27  {a)  Where  is  boasting  then  ? 

(^)  By  what  law?    didTotouF6/AOv. 
(r)  By  the  law.     dtd  v6aiov. 

28  (a)  Therefore  we  conclude.  . 

(^)  Without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 
X(iip2f  ^^coy  wdfiov, 

29  (a)  /jr  /^  the  God  of  the  Jews  ?     . 

1j  'lovialtaif  6  Otbs' 
{6)  Also  of  the  Gentiles. 

Kol  i0pQw, 
(c)  Yes.     paL      .... 
{d)  Of  the  Gentiles.     i0pQw. 

30  (a)  Seeing  it  is  one  God. 

(3)  Which  shaU  justify. 

ds  StKOUMHset, 
(c)  By  faith.    iKvUrr^ioi,     • 
{d)  Uncircumcision.    dxpopwrrlav. 
{e)  Through  faith.  SiitrrisrlffTeus. 

31  (a)  Do  we  then  make  void  the 

law.  ¥6fio¥  odp  KarapyoOfUP. 
(6)  Through  faith,  dtd  r^  rlffreus, 
<^  Yea.  dXXd.  .... 
ifi)  The  law.    v6a(ov.   . 


Because  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
sins  done  aforetime. 


In  the  forbearance. 

For  the  shewing,  /  say, 

Tp6t  r^F  M€i^iv, 
Of  his  righteousness  at  this  present 

season. 

That  he  might  himself  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  [su  ch.  ii.  13  {c)  and 
{e),  margin]. 

Of  him  that  hath  [Gr.  is  of]  faith  in 
[or,  of]  Jesus. 

Where  then  is  the  glorying? 

By  what  manner  of  law? 

By  a  law. 

We    reckon    therefore.       [Many 

ancient  authorities  read  For  (7^^) 

we  reckon.] 
Apart  from  the  works  of  the  law 

[or,  works  of  law]. 
Or  is  God  the  God  of  Jews? 

The  God  of  Gentiles  alsa 

Yea. 

Of  Gentiles. 

If  so  (efref))  be  that  God  is  one. 

And  he  shall  justify. 

By  [Gk  out  of]  faith. 

The  uncircumcision. 

Through    faith   [or,   through    the 

faith]. 
*Do  we  then  make  the  law  [or, 

law]  of  none  iffe:t. 
Through  faith  [or,  tlirough  the  faith]. 
Nay. 
The  law  [or,  law]. 


CHAP.  IV. 


I  (a)  What  shall  we  say  then.         •    What  then  shall  we  say. 
11  otv  ipoO/uw, 

•  yier.  3x  (a).  Paragraph, 
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I  {b)  That  Abraham  oar  father,  as 
pertaining  to  the  flesh, 
nath  found  ? 


'a)  Were  justified*    ^ducau6^.     . 

d)  By  works,     i^  4>Y*^*     • 

[c)  Before  God.    w^  rb^  6e6r.  . 

a)  Abraham.     M  *A/3pa^ 

b)  It  was  counted.     iXoytaOii,     . 

fl) 

i>)  Is  the  reward  not  reckoned. 
6  fua$6s  06  XoTi^ETOi. 

c)  Of  grace,  but  of  debt,     irard 

Xd/xy,  dXXd  urard  t6  d^CKrifui, 
Is  counted.    Xoylj^enu,  .        • 
a)  Describeth.    X^c 
6)  The  blessedness  of  the  man. 

rbv  fULKapurfi6v  t<^  dwdpiSnrov, 

c)  Imputeth.     Xoyf^eroi.     . 

d)  Without  works.     XCt^pit  tpytaif. 
Will  not  impute.    • 

fiil  \oyUnprai. 
a)  Cometh  this  blessedness  then. 

6  fAaxapur/Jibs  odv  o5ro$. 
^)  Ottfy. 


5 
6 


8 


10 


II 


12 


</)That  faith  was  reckoned  to 
Abraham.  &n  i\ayla$ii  rtp 
^AppoAfi  if  rlaru. 

a)  How  was  it  then  reckoned  ?  . 
rQs  o9r  iXoyUrOrj, 

i) 

a)  Which  Ae  had  yet  being  un- 
circumcised. 
T^  h  Tj  dxpopvarl^ 

d)  Though  they  be  not  circum- 
cised (;).     it  dKfiopvffrtas,    . 

c)  Might  be  imputed. 
€ls  rb  \oyur$^P€U, 

I)  Alsa    KoX 

e) 

a)  To  them  who  are  not  of  the 
circumcision  only, 
rocs  oi/ir  iK  Teptrofiijs  fiAi^w, 

^)       • , 

c)  Which  he  had  being  yet  nn- 

circumcised. 


s.  ▼. 

That  Abraham,  oar  forefather  ac> 
cording  to  the  flesh,  hath  found?* 
€bpniK^%,  *APpadLfi  rbw  Tporiropt 
ili»&if  KQTik  ffdpKo.  [Of  Abraham, 
oar  forefather  according  to  the 
flesh?    t^Kiwtu  omi/fed,] 

Was  justified. 

By  IGr.  out  of]  works. 

Toward  God. 

And  Abraham. 

It  was  reckoned. 

Comma  after  worketh. 

The  rewud  is  not  reckoned. 

As  of  grace,  but  as  of  debt 

rhomitied. 
Is  reckoned. 
Pronounceth. 
Blessing  upon  the  man. 

Reckoneth. 
Apart  from  works. 
Will  not  reckon. 

Is  thb  blessing  then  pronoonoed. 

Omitted. 

Comma  after  say. 
To  Abraham  his  £aith  was  reckoned, 
dn  omitted. 

How  then  was  it  reckoned? 

CoUn  for  fitU'Stop  at  close  of  vent 
Which  he  had  while  he  was  in  no* 
circumcision. 

Thongh    they    be    in    andicam- 

cbion  (,). 
Might  be  reckoned. 

Omitted. 

Semicolon  for  colon  at  close  of  vent. 
To  them  who  not  only  are  of  the 
circumcision. 

Comma  omitted  after  Abraham. 
Which  he  had  in  andrcamcisioQ. 

TQ  omitted. 


flesh,  o^d  fui  the  trtuni  Uxt  inU  tlu  marita. 
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13  For  the  promise,  that  he  should 

be  the  heir  of  the  world, 

was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to 

his  seed,  through  the  law. 

o{>  ydkp  did  v6/iov  ^  hrayytX^t 

Tip  *AppaiLfA  1j  Tip  CVipfMTl 

oAtoO,  rd  Kkripwbuaif  w&rh» 

ctkU  TW  xSiTflOV, 

14  Made  of  none  effect       • 

KaT/jpyifTOL 

15  (a)  Because.    7&/>. 

<*) 

(c)  For.    Tdp.     .... 
{d)  No  law  is.     o^k  ^ari  p6iios. 
if)  There  U  no,    Mk, 

16  (a)  Therefore,    did  rouro. 
\V\  It  might  be  by  grace. 

(fya)  Kfurh.  X<^m^« 
(r)  To  the  end  •  •  might  be  sure. 
fl%  rh  ftj^aiL  pepaiaw, 

w 

U) 

17  {a)  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of 

many    nations,).       llaTipa 

xoXXwy  iBwQp  riOeixd  ff€, 
(3)  Before  [or,  like  unto]  him. 

Kariwam-i  od, 
{c)  Those  things  which  be  not    . 

Td  fiii  6PTa, 

18  {a)  Against  hope  believed  in  hope. 

Tap  iXriSa  ir  iXrliL 
{d)  That  he  might  become.  . 

eZj  rb  yciiffdai, 
{c)  The  father,     varipa,      .         • 
(</)  According  to  that  which  was 

spoken,     jcard  rh  clptipApw, 

19  (a)  Being  not  weak,  p^i  iirdeiHjffas, 

(^) 

{c)  He  considered  not 

od  Korep&ifffe. 

(</)  Now  dead 

ii^ri  peytKpwfiivw, 

le)  When  he  was.     xnripxtav, 
(/)  An  hundred. 

(^ 

{h)  Neither  yet    ira2.  . 

20  (a)  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise 

of  God  through  unDeIief(;). 

OeoO  ov  duKplBff  rj  drirrlq.. 


For  not  through  the  law  [or,  through 
law]  wsis  the  promise  to  Abrahaun 
or  to  his  seed,  that  he  should  be 
heir  of  the  world. 


ToC  omitted  before  Khapjw 
Is  made  of  none  effect 

For. 

Semicolon  for  colon  after  wrath. 

But    a^. 

There  is  no  law. 

Neither  is  there. 

For  this  cause. 

//  may  be  according  to  grace. 

To  the  end  that  .  .  may  be  sure. 

Comma  for  semicolon  after  Khnhzm* 
Comma  omitted  at  close  of  verse, 
A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee). 

Before  him. 

The  things  that  are  not  (,). 

In  hope  believed  against  hope. 

To  the  end  that  he  might  become. 

A  father. 

According  to  that  which  had  been 

spoken. 
Without  being  weakened. 
Comma  omitted  after  faith, 
lie  considered. 

ob  omitted. 
Now  as  good   as  dead.     [Many 

ancient   authorities    omit    now. 

^.] 
He  being. 

A  hundred. 

Parentheses  enclose  he  being  about 

a  hundred  years  old. 
And. 
Yea,  looking  unto  the  promise  of 

God,   he  wavered  not  through 

unbelief  (,). 
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Waxed  strong  througli  fiuth. 

Cowtmafirrsewtuohn  at  clou  tftmu 
Being  follj  assured. 

Wherefore  alsa 

It  was  reckoned  unto  liim. 

It  was  reckoned  onto  him. 

For  our  sake  also. 

Unto  whom  it  shall  be  reckoned. 

Who  believe. 

Raised. 

Commaforstmiiohnaickseaf 

Was  ddivered  up. 

For  our  trespasses. 

Was  raised. 


A.  ▼. 
90  yb)  Was  strong  in  faith. 

M 

21        Being  fully  persuaded.    .        • 

sa  {a)  And  therefore,    did  Kal, 
(p)  It  was  imputed  to  him.  . 

23  It  was  imputed  to  him.  . 

{kxTflff^  a&rf, 

24  (a)  For  us  also.    koI  dt'  i^t. 
(^)  To  whom  it  shall  be  imputed. 

off  /iAXet  Xcyli^effBaL 
{c)  If  we  believe,  rots  rtrre^owv. 
id)  Raised  up.    iyttpturra.  . 

(A 

25  la)  Was  delivered.    raptMji, 
{i)  For  our  offences.    . 

8id  rd  Tapavrtifiara  iffiQp, 
{c)  Was  raised  again.    ^ipOrj. 


CHAP.  V. 


I  {a)  Therefore  being  justified. 
AiKauaOirret  odv, 
{b)  By  faith.     iK  xlaretat,     . 
(c)  We  have.     ^o;i€v. 


(</) 


2  (a)  By  whom.     ZC  o0. . 

(b)  We  have,     ian/jxa/uw.    . 

(c)  Access,    riip  rpoaaybTYijK 

(d)  By  faith,     tq  xLareu 


Being  therefore  justified. 

By  [Gn  out  of]  faith. 

*Let  us  have,  fx^f^'  [S^me 
auihoritus  read  we  have.] 

Semicolon  for  colon  at  clou  ofveru. 

Through  whom. 

We  have  had. 

Our  access. 

By  faith.  [Some  ancient  attthorkia 
omit  by  faith.] 

Semicolon  for  comma  after  stand. 

*Let  us  rejoice  [^r,  we  rejoice — Gr, 
glory]. 

*Let  us  also  reioice  ynr^  we  also  re- 
joice— Gr»  glory]  in  our  tribula- 
tions. 

Rendered  probation  in  both  cases, 

Putteth  not  to  shame. 

Hath  beeq  shed. 

Through  the  Holy  Ghost  f^,  Holy 

Spirit,  and  so  tkrougkomt  this 

bookl 
Was  given. 
WhUc. 

•  Ver,  1  ic\  For  \ex  w  \mk»*  read  ^«^  Wfc»  Md  %;%jM«rc.  ^;*^t;J»««i 


W 

(/)  Rejoice.     Kavx^fi^Oa.    , 

3  We  glory  in  tribulations  also. 

Kal  KauxfhfuOa  iv  raU  tfX/^c- 
ow. 

4  Experience.     SoKifi^. 

5  {a)  Maketh  not  ashamed. 

KaTouox^pcu 
(b)  Is  shed.     Ijcjc^vrac 
{c)  By  the  Holy  Ghost. 

did  Ilif€i6fiaT0t  'Aylov. 

(d)  Is  given,     rod  Miin-os. 

6  (a)  When.    Itu  . 
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6  (3)  We  were  yet  without  strength.  Wc  were  yet  weak. 

6rr<aif  ^ia£»v  iffOepQv, 

{c)  In  due  [or^  according  to  the]  In  due  season. 

time,     irard  Kaipibv,  fri  jcard  Keupbv. 

7  {a)  Yet.    yiip For. 

(d)  For  a  good  man.    .        .        .  For  the  good  man  [^,  that  which 

jv^p  .  ToOdya$oO,  is  good*], 

(r)  Some,    ris Some  one. 

8  His  love,    t^p  iavrm)  dydrriK  His  own  lo^e. 

9  (a)  By  his  blood.          .        .        ,  By  [Gr.  in]  his  blood. 

iw  T(p  atfMTt  airrou, 

{d)  We  shall  be  saved.  ataOiicbiuBa.  Shall  we  be  saved. 

(c)  From  wrath,    dxb  rrfl  dpyijs. .  From  the  wrath  0/  Gad. 

10  {a)  When  we  were.     6irr€s. .        .  While  we  were. 
(i)  By  the  death,    did  tou  Bavdrov.  Through  the  death. 
(4  We  shall  be  saved.  atoBrnrbfuBa,  Shall  we  be  saved. 
{d)  By  his  life,    iprittai  a^oC.  .  By  [Gr.  in]  his  life. 

{e) Semicolon  for  fuU'Stop  at  close  of 

verse. 

11  (a)  But  we  also  joy.     .        .        .  But  we  also  rejoice  \Gr.  but  also 

dXXd  KoX  xavx^fuyoi.  glorying]. 

(i)  By  whom.    Bi  o9.  .        .        .  Through  whom. 

{c)  The  atonement  [or,  reconcilia-  The  reconciliation. 

tion].    T^¥  KaraXkay^v. 

12  {a)  Wherefore.    Aid  tovto.  .        .  Therefore. 

(^)  By  one  man.    di*  ivbs  dy$p6rov.  Through  one  man. 

(c)  By  sin.    Sid  rift  d/JLoprlas.       .  Through  sin. 

{d)  Upon  all  men.        .        .        .  Unto  all  men. 

€h  rdrras  dpOpilnrwt. 

(r)  For  that  [or,  in  whom].    i<ft  f.  For  that 

(/)  Have  sinned,     lifxaprop.         .  Siimed. 

(/)     ......  A  dash  after  colon  at  close  of  verse. 

13  ......  Parenthesis  omitted, 

14  (a)  To  Moses.  m^X^  Mow^wf.  .  Until  Moses. 
(^)  The  similitude.  tQ  bfiouifAaru  The  likeness. 
\c)  The  figure,    r&iros.         .        .  A  figure. 

15  {a)  The  offence,  rb  rapdwrufxa.  .  The  trespass. 
{d)  Through  the  offence.       .        .  By  the  trespass. 

rfp  .  .  TaparrtbfULTL 
{c)  Of  one.    TOW  irbs.  .        .        .Of  the  one. 

{d)  Many,    ol  ToWd.  ,        .        .  The  many. 

{e)  Be  dead,    dvidavw.       .        .  Died. 

(/)  The  grace  of  God  ♦  ♦  hath  Did  the  grace  of  God  *  *  abound. 

abounded.    1^  X^^  "^"^  ^'ov 

*  *  ireplffaevoe. 

{^)  By  grace,  which  is  by  one  man.  By  the  grace  of  the  one  man. 

iv  X^^*  ^  ^^  MtdyOpiinrov. 

{h)  Unto  many,    els  rods  xoXXoi)f.  Unto  the  many. 

16  {a)  It  was  by  one.  bC  ipbs.  •  Through  one. 
(^)  Judgment     ....  Judgement. 

•  fVr.  7  (^  Omii. 
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16  {c)  Was  by  one.    ^  Ms.     •        « 
((/)  To  condemnation.  .        •        • 

€ls  KardxptfUL 

(e)  Is  of  many  offences. 

ix  ToXXuv  rofiarru/jdrtap. 
(/)  Unto  jiBtification.  e/f  8ixa£»/Aa. 

17  (a)  By  one  man's  offence  [or,  by 

one  offence]. 

rf  ToO  Mt  TaparrdfMTt, 
{d)  By  one.    dtd  roO  ^y6f.     • 
(£^)  They  *  •  shall  reign.    . 

/SaffiXet/o'oiMrc 
{d)  Which  receive.      .        , 

ol  *  *  \afipdPOirra. 
{e)  Abundance,    r^  Tepiaaelav. . 
(/)  Of  the  gift.    T^  9<ap€as. 

tf )  By  one.     ScA  toO  ipbt. 

(^)  Jesus  Christ.    'Irjaw  Xpiffrov,  . 

(0 

18  {a)  Therefore,    dpa  0^. 

(if)  By  the  offence  of  one  [or,  by 
one  offence]. 

Si*  iv6s  TapairT(i>fJLaTot» 

{c)  Judgnunt 

(d)  Upon  all  men  {twice), 

els  Trdjrras  AvOptlnrovs, 
{g)  By  the  righteousness  of  one 
[or,  by  one  righteousness]. 

5i'  ivbs  btxatftifJiaTos, 
(/)  Unto  justification,  els  iiKaltaaitf. 

19  (a)  By  one.     Std  .  .  row  iybs. 
id)  Many  {twice),     oL  voWoi, 

(r)  So.     ofh-w.     .... 
{d)  By  the  obedience,  .        . 

5t&  rrjs  inraKo^s, 
{e)  Of  one.     roO  iyds.  .         • 

20  (a)  Moreover.     8i.       . 

(d)  The  law.  pSfios.  .  . 
{c)  Entered.  rapeto^XBep.  . 
(d)  The  offence,    rb  TapdrTu/xa. . 

(^) 

(/)  Did  much  more  abound. 
inrepeTreplcae  wrev, 

(«) 

{b)  Hath  reigned.    ifioffCKevaev.   . 

(f)  Unto  death,     ^v  ry  $awdTfp.    . 
(^)  By  Jesus  Christ.     . 

did  'IrjffoO  XpiaToO. 


21 


R.  V. 

Cam^  of  one. 

Unto  condemnation. 

Cam€  of  many  trespasses. 

Unto  justification  [Cr.  an  ad 

righteousness]. 
By  me  trespass  of  the  one. 

Through  the  one. 
Shall  they  *  ♦  reign. 

That  receive. 

The  abundance. 

Of  the  gift.    [Some  atuieni  auik 

ties  omit  of  the  gift] 
Through  the  one. 
-fi'z'rw  Jesus  Christ 
Parenthesis  omitted  {see  per*  13,' 
So  then. 
Through  one  trespass. 


The  judj^emcnt. 
Unto  all  men. 

Through  one  act  of  righteoosiK 


To  justification. 

Through  the  one. 

The  many. 

Even  so. 

Through  the  obedience. 

Of  the  one. 

And. 

The  law  \br,  law]. 

Came  in  beside. 

The  trespass. 

Semicolon  forfiiU-stop  afUr  abo 

Did  abound  more  exceedingly. 

Comma  after  that 

Reigned. 

In  death. 

Through  Jesus  Christ 
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CHAP.   VI. 


A.  V. 


K.  V. 


2  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to 

sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ? 

oTrircf  dredJofo/iev  rg  d/tap- 

rlgi,  tQs  (ti  l^-fyroiieif  h  airrj. 

3  {a)  Know  ye  not.    ^  irfpowrt, 
\b)  So  many  of  us  as.    6<roi. 
{c)  Were  [or,  are]  baptized. 

ipavrlaBiifiey, 
(d)  Into  Jesus  Christ  .        • 
e/f  Xpurrb^  *lifaoOp, 

4  (a)  Therefore  we  are  buried. 

ffW€Td^fieif  o0r. 
{3)  By  baptism 

8id  roO  parrlfffiXLTOt, 
{c)  Was  raised  up.    ijyipBri, 
id)  By  the  glory.    Scd  r^s  d6^f.  . 
{e)  Even  so.     olbrta,     . 
(/)We  .  should  walk. 

5  {a)  We  have  been  planted  together 

in  the  likeness. 

(^)  In  the  likeness  {twice),   •         • 
Tip  bfuntipjaru 

w 

6  (a)  Is  crucified.  avptffravptbdTi.  • 
(^)  Might  be  destroyed.  icarapTi}^. 
{c)  That  henceforth  we  should  not 

serve  sin.    roO  paiKtn  SovXei^ 

i^) 

7  (a)  Is  dead.    6  .  dro^ayJ;y. 
(d)  Is  freed  [(^r.  justified].  • 

8  (a)  Now.     ^ 

{6)  We  be  dead.    dr€$d90fiew, 

ic) 

9  Hath  no  more  dominion.         • 

oOxiTi  Kvpte^€i, 

10  {a)  In  that.  6  {dTiOopt),  • 
(^)  Once.  i<pdira^.  ,  • 
(f )  In  that    6  (fiJ).     . 

1 1  (a)  Likewise  *  *  indeed,  oihta  xaU 
id)  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

iw  XpiffTtp  'IffffoO  Tip  KvpUp 

12  {a)  It  in.     air^  ky,      , 


We  who  died  to  sin,  how  shall  we 
any  longer  live  therein? 


Or  are  ye  ignorant 
All  we  who. 
Were  baptized* 

Into  Christ  Jesus. 

We  were  buried  therefore. 

Through  baptism. 

Was  raised. 

Through  the  glory. 

So. 

We  •  might  walk. 

We  have  become  united  with  Awt 
by,  <&v.  [oTf  united  with  the  like- 
ness— with  the  likcn€ss\. 

By  the  likeness. 

Semicolon  fir  colon  at  close  of  verse. 
Was  crucified. 
Might  be  done  away. 
That  so  we  should  no  longer  be  in 
bondage  to  sin. 

Semicolon  fir  full-stop  at  close  of 

verse. 
Hath  died. 
Is  justified.* 

But. 

We  died. 

Semicolon  for  colon  at  close  of  verse. 

No  more  hath  dominion. 

The  death  that  \or^  in  that]. 
Once  [Gr,  once  for  all]. 
The  life  that  \pr^  in  that]. 
Even  so. 
In  Christ  Jesus. 
r^  KvpUp  iifiOif  omiited. 

Omitted, 


*  Ver,  7  (^  Add  marg.-^r^  released. 
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A.  V. 

12  (A) 

13  (a)  Yield  ye.    waptardi^ere.  •        • 

(^)  As  instraments  [Gr.  anns,  at 
weapons]  of  nnrighteons- 
ness  unto  sin  ( :). 
ArXa  dfluciot  rf  d^io^ri^ 
(r)  Yield.    va^M'Tdm^ 
(df )  As  those  that  are  alive.  .        • 
Cn  .  .  ^wrrat. 

14  Under  the  law.    ^6  w&ium.    • 

15  Under  the  law.    &r6  p^mt.     . 

16  (a)  Ye  jrield.  va^Ntfrdwrc.  •  • 
{b)  Servants.  Ztikout,  •  • 
Ifi)  To  obey,    e/t  ^a«n$r.   . 

(</)  His  servants.    dovXo£.     . 
(^)  To  whom.    ^  (^cuRM^e). 

17  (a)  God  be  thanked,  x^  ^'  • 
\b)  That  ye  were.    0n  fre. . 

(r)  The  servants.     SoGXoc    . 

(</)  Ye  have  obeyed.    innimOavn. 

{e)  That  form  of  doctrine.    . 

(/)  Which  was  delivered  you 
[Gr,  whereto  ye  were  de- 
livered].   €li  dr  Topeid&tfn.  * 

18  {a)  Being  then  made  free.    . 

{b)  Ye  became  the  servants. .        . 

19  (a)  Ye  have  yielded,  rapeffrfyrttn. 
{b)  Servants  {twice),    9ov\a.        • 

(<•) 

(</)  Yield.     Tapaar^are.     • 
(e)  Unto  holiness,     els  dyioff/Abw, 

20  {a)  The  servants.     9ov\oi,    . 

(^)  From  [Gr,  to]  righteousness.  . 

21  (a)  Had  ye  then.  oSr  .  efxere.  . 
(b)  Then  in  those  things. 

t6t€  i^*  oTs, 

22  {a)  Unto  holiness,  e/t  bytaa/Uif, , 
(b)  Everlasting  life,    ^or^y  aliipu^. 

23  (tf)  The  giA.     rb  .  xipwiui, 
{b)  Through  Jesus  Christ    . 

h  Xpurr^  *Iriffov, 


C^hmfarfidl'SUp  mi  cl§te  tf 


Unto  sin  or  instmrnents  [#r, 
pons    (/bfm;)]    oC   iuiri|^iteoii^ 


Present. 
As  alive. 

Under  law. 

Under  Uw. 

Ye  present. 

At  servants  \Gr,  boiidsenriiili]. 

Unto  obediraoe. 

His  servants  \(Gr,  bondiervaats]. 

Whom. 

Thanks  be  to  God. 

That,  whereas  ye  were,  6¥.  [r, 

that  ye  were — bat  ye  became]^ 
Servants  \Gr,  bondsovaats]. 
Ye  became  obedient. 
To  that  form  [^,  pattern]  of  teK&- 

ing. 
Whereonto  ye  were  delivered  (;). 


And  being  made  free. 

Ye  became  servants  \Gr,  bond- 
servants]. 

Ye  presented. 

As  servants. 

Comma  in  place  cf  semkoUm  afier 
iniquity. 

Present. 

Unto  sanctification. 

Servants  \Gr,  bondservants]. 

In  regard  of  righteousness. 

Then  had  ye. 

At  that  time  in  the  things. 


Unto  sanctificatioQ. 
Eternal  life. 
The  free  gift 
In  Christ  Jesus. 


CHAP.  VII. 

I  (a)  Know  ye  not.    *H  dTroetre.    .     Or  are  ye  i^orant. 

(^)       .....         «     Comma  omttfA^  after  brethren, 
(f)  The  Uw  ^iJtV    ^v^»w«.  •        •  •YV»\^'«\st^NkW\ 
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YER. 


A.  V. 


1  {if)  To  them  that  know. 

{e)  The  law.        •        .        .        . 

(^)  As  long.    i4>  6<rc»  xp^^^' 

2  \a)  Which  hath  an  husbuid. 

{b)  By  the  law.     vhfufi, 

\c)  To  her  husband.    6»lpL 

{d)  So  long  as  he  liveth.    r^  ^uvri, 

{e)  Be  dead.    dwoOdirg, 

(/)  Is  loosed.     KaHjpyriTai,  . 

(^)  Of  A^r  husband.    toO  d^SpSs,  . 

3  (a)  /^  husband.    roD  dpdpbt. 

{d)  She  be  married.    xp^M^'''^^^  • 
(r)  Her  husband.     6  din^p.  . 
(^)  Be  dead,    dro^di^. 
(^)  From  that  law  (;). . 

drb  ToO  ¥6/xov, 
(/)  She  be  married.    yvfOfUmiv.   . 

4  {a)  Ye  .  are  become  dead.  .        . 

(b)  By  the  body,    dtd  roXf  fft&fiarot, 

(c)  Ye  should  be  married.    . 

tls  rd  yfviffOeu. 
{d)  Is  raised.     iy€p04m, 
(/)  We  should  bring  forth.  . 

Kapro^p^iofiep. 

5  (a)  The  motions  [Gr,  passions]  of 

sins, 
rd  TaB^/Mra  tQp  ifjutpriQif. 
(b)  By  the  law.     5t&  rov  t^/iov.     . 
(f )  Did  work,     ^ny/yyeiro.    . 

6  (a)  We  are  delivered.  .        . 

KaTtipY^fuv. 

(b)  That  being  dead  [or,  being  dead 

to  that].     ^Todaybrros, 

(c)  We  were  held.    Kartix&fieBo.. . 
{d)  That  we  should  serve.    . 

(^)  Of  spirit.    n^fMTot.     . 

(/)  /«  tne  oldness.    ToKoubrrrru  . 

7  (fl)  Nay.     dXXA. 

(^)  But  by  the  law.  tl  fi^  bib.  pbfiov. 
{c)  Lust  [^r,  concupiscence]. 

n^  .  .  lrt$vfday, 
{d)  Thou  shalt  not  covet.     . 

8  {a)  Taking  occasion.    . 

i^pfi^v  .  XajSoDira. 
(^)  By  the  commandment,  wrought 
in  me.  bid  rijt  irroXijs  xaretp^ 
yd^raro  ip  dfiioL 


R.  V. 

To  men  that  know. 

The  law  [or,  law]. 
Comma  outside  parenthesis. 
For  so  long  time. 
That  hath  a  husband. 

By  law. 

To  the  husband. 

While  he  liveth. 

Die. 

Is  discharged. 

Of  the  husband. 

The  husband. 

She  be  joined. 

The  husband. 

Die. 

From  the  law  (,). 

She  be  joined. 

Ye  .  were  made  dead 

Through  the  body. 
Ye  should  be  joined. 

Was  raised. 

We  might  bring  forth. 

The  sinful  passions  [Gr,  passions 
of  sins]. 

Through  the  law. 

Wrought. 

We  have  been  dischai^ged. 

Having  died  to  that. 

dro^of^cs. 
We  were  holden. 
So  that  we  serve. 

Of  the  spirit. 

In  oldness. 

Howbeit. 

Except  through  the  law  [or,  law]. 

Coveting  [^  lust  J. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  [or,  lust]  (:). 

Finding  occasion  (,). 

Wrought  in  me  through  the  com- 
mandmtiA. 
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A.T. 

8  {c)  Concapisoenoe.    hrtBtf/dop, 
(iO  Without  the  law.  x>V^*'^f^ 
(^  fVasdtwL    PtKpd.         • 

9  {a)  For.    8^.       .        •        • 
W  Without  the  law.    x^  ^hfuu, 
{€)      .         .         .         .         . 

10  {a)  Was  orddmei  to  life. 

(6)  I  found,    tipi^^  fuu 

{c) 

11  (a)  Taking  occasion.  . 

d0Qp/c  V  Xa/3o6f«.  * 
(i)  Bj  the  commandment  • 

W 

(^Deoeiyed.    i^dniai,  • 
(r)  By  it.     Si  aMit.    . 

12  (a)  Wherefore.    Aart, 
{i)  Just.    9ucata. 

13  (')  ^^ made.    T^yore* 

(^)  It  might  appear  sin. 

(c)  Working.     Kartpyaib/Uni. 
{d)  In  me.    /lou  . 

(^)  By  that  which  is  good  (;). 

8cd  TW  dya.$oO. 
(/)  Sin  by  the  commandment. 

il  i/mpTta  itii  7%  ^itoX^. 

14  mpKiK&t. 

15  (a)  I  do.     Kartpyd^ofuu.       • 
(^)  I  allow  [^r.  know]  not 

od  yaniffKtt. 
{c)  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not. 
cA  .  6  BiXw,  rwho  Xftiffffw. 

(d)  That  do  I.     rwrro  votQ. 

16  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would 

not. 

€lhkhod  $i\u,  rovTO  roiQ. 
Now  then.    rvW  5^. 
That  do  it.   Karcpyd^o/juu  aiM, 
Sin  that 

il  (oUovffa  iw  ifui)  dfULprUL 


How  to  perform.    . 

I  find  not     odx  thplfftM, 
The  good  that    d . .  dyoMr.  . 
I  do  \29td),    Tpdffem, 
Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not 


Coteting  [«r,  Inst]  (:). 

Apart  from  die  law  [«r,  kvl 

/xdeid. 

And. 

Apart  finom  tiie  law  [^r,  law} 

SemUoUmfirJuU-ti^p  mi  ebtt^fwr. 

Was  xaXoMtm 

This  I  found. 
CthmfarfmiUtlop  mi  dm  tftnru. 

Finding  occasioQ  GX- 


Thion^^h  tiie  oonunaiidmeBt 

CommtmomutisdmfttroomammahaaL 

Begoikd. 

Tluoughit 

So  that 


I7W 
(«) 

18  (<I) 
(*) 
w 

w 

19(a) 

{*) 
»(«) 

•  DCComc.    i>ycMra 
It  might  be  shewn  to  be  sin. 

By  working. 

Tome. 

Through  that  which  is  good  (^-). 

Through  the  commandment  sia. 

cdpKipdis, 

I  do  iGr.  work]. 

I  know  not 

Not  what  I  would,  that  do  I  pru- 

tise. 
That  I  do. 
But  if  what  I  would  not,  that  I  da 


So  now. 

That  do  [Gr.  work]  it 

Sin  whi^ 

Comma  after  in  me  (li/y. 
Parentkois  owdited, 
Comwtafir  semkoUm  mftgr'mik  me. 
To  do  \Gr,  work]. 

Js  not    0& 
The  good  which. 
I  practise. 

But  if  what  I  would  not,  that  I  da 
irf&mmiited. 
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20  (d)  That  do  it That  do  [Gr.  work]  it. 

(c)  Sintfcat 

21  (a)  A  law.    rdr  i^/coy. 
(^)  When  I  would.      . 

np  $i\o9rrt  i/uL 
{(C)  With  me.    (rapdjcttreu). 

22  In  the  law.    . 

23  (a)  Another  law.    Ircpor  i^/iov. 

(d)  To  the  law.    t$  pSfjuf.  . 


Sin  which. 

The  law  [or,  in  regard  of  the  law]. 
To  me  who  would. 

Omitted, 

In  [Crr.  with]  the  law. 


A  different  law. 

Under  (h)  [Gr,  in.     Many  ancient 
authorities  read  to]  the  law. 

24  From  the  body  of  this  death    Out  of  the  body  of  this  death  \pr, 

[or,  this  body  of  death].  thb  body  of  death]. 

ix  ro^  aiifJMTtn  tw  Bavdrov 
to6tw. 

25  {a)  I  thank,    e^apurru.      .        .     I  thank.    [Many  ancient  authori- 

ties read  But  thanks  be  to  God. 
X^/Mf  W. — M.] 
(b)  With  the  mind  I  myself  serve.     I  myself  with  the  mind  serve.* 
airrhi  iyd  r^  /ih  vult  tovke^ta 
p6fup, 

CHAP.   VIII. 


1  M 


2  {a) 

W 

3(«) 

(^) 

(0 

W 

4(«) 

W 

5 
6  (a) 


W 


M 


To  them  which,    rots,    . 
Who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit. 

fi^  Kard  odpxa  ic.r.X. 
Hath  made  .  free.  .        • 

'fl\€v$4puo4. 
Death.    roO  BoFdrov. 
In  that.    i»  tf.       .        .        , 

Of  sinful  flesh  (,).   . 

OQLpKbs  dfMprias, 
For  sin  [or,  by  a  sacrifice  for 

sin],    repl  dfULprlas. 
The  righteousness.  t6  Sucala/ut, 
Spirit.    •        •        .        •         . 
Spirit.  ..... 

To  be  carnally  minded  [Gr. 
the  minding  of  the  flesh]. 

rd  .  ^p6vyiiM  rift  oapKbs. 
To  be  spiritually  minded  [Gr, 
the  minding  of  the  Spirit]. 

rb  ,  i^pbprjfM  ToO  irvtOfULTot. 


To  them  that. 
Omitted, 


Made  .  free. 


Of  death. 

In  that  [or,  wherein]. 

Comma  after  God. 

Of  sinful  flesh  [Gr,  flesh  of  sin]. 

As  an  offering  ioi  sin  [or,  for  sin  t]. 

The  ordinance  [or,  requirement]. 

spirit. 

spirit  (ttoiceyx 

The  mind  of  the  flesh. 


The  mind  of  the  spirit.  X 


Colon  for  full-stop  at  close  ofvtne* 


*  Ver.  95  iS^  I  of  myself  with  the  mind,  indeed,  tenre. 
»i      3  \4^.^*^  '>*<*^'  .'M''  tkt  text  fxckansf  pttuee. 


If 


5,  6  fb\.  For  spirit  retut  Spirit. 
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7  (a)  The  carnal  mind  [Gr.  the  mind-  The  mind  of  the  flesh. 

ing  of  the  flesh]. 

{b) SemicoUm  fir  c§l§»  after  agiiiu 

God. 

(OCanbe(.).     S^iwrai.      •       .  Canitbe(:). 

8  So  then.    S^.         •        .        .  And. 

9  (a)  Spirit  (ix/).    ....  spirit.* 
{b)  Dwell    UkL       . .        .        .  Dwelleth. 
(c)  Now.    14.     T       .        .        .  Bat. 

(^)  Have  not    odiclxct.      •  HaUinot. 

10  {a)  Be. Is. 

(b)  Spirit spirit 

11  (a)  Dwell.    oUtt        .        .        .  Dwelleth. 

{b)  Christ    rb9  Xpwrbf,     •  Christ  Jesus.     Xpiarhw  'Iijtf'oSr. 

(<-)  Also  quicken.    fMoroc^ct  koL  Quicken  also. 

{d)  By  [oTf  because  of]  his  Spirit.  'Dirough  [many  ancient  amtkcriti 

itii  .  .  abroO  Tbifi/umn,  read  because  of]  his  Spirit 

d<&  .  .  a^roG  ILvCfUL^.M. 

1 2  (a)  Therefore.    'A/m  0^.      .        .  So  then. 

\b) Colon  for  hUl'Stop  at  close  of  vent, 

13  (a)  Ye  shall  die  (:).      .        .        .  Ye  must  aie(;). 

/A^XXrrc  dro$r^K€tw, 

{b)  Ye    through    the    Spirit   do  By  the  spirit*  ye  mortify t  [C 

mortify.  make  to  die]. 

TwtbfMTi  ....  tfararoure. 

(r)  The  deeds,    rdf  rpd^ect.         .  The  deeds  [^r.  doings]. 

14  They  are  the  sons. .        •        .  These  are  sons. 

o^oL  €lotp  vloL 

1 5  (a)  Ye  have  not  received.     •        .  Ye  received  not 

ob  .  iXdfiere. 

(b)  To  fear,    els  06/3or.        .  Unto  fear. 

(c)  Ye  have  received.    Ad/Scre.  .  Ye  received. 
{d)  Spirit spirit 

16  {a)  Itself,    abrb,          •        .         .  Himself. 
{b)  The  children,    r/xm.      .        .  Children. 

1 7  We  may  be  .  glorified  together.  We  may  be  .  glorified  with  JUm, 

ffvwio^curOCifJxw. 

18  In  us.    e/t  ^/uif.     .        •        .To  us-ward. 

1 9  {a)  Of  the  creature,    t^  Krlottat,  Of  the  creation. 
(^)  The  manifestation.          .        .  The  revealing. 

r^y  dToirdXv^^cy. 

20  (a)  The  creature,    ij  ktItis.  .        .  The  creation. 
{b)  Was  made  subject     {nrerdyri.  Was  subjected. 

{c)  Not  willingly.    01^  ixoOofi.     .  Not  of  its  own  wilL 

(</)By  reason  of  him  who  hath  By  reason  of  him  who  subjecte 

subjected  l^  same.  it  (, ). 
9iii  rbw  inroTd^arrcL 

{e)  InhopeO).    ir*  i\rlbi{,). — M.  Comma  omitted  at  close  of  vera— u 

after  hope — and  in  hope  brougi 
dorom  from  ver.  ia  imto  ver.  21. 
•  Vert.  Q  W!k,  \-x VbY  For  «tfVTiV  rMA%vvrX. 
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▼BK. 


A.  V. 


2 1  {a)  (In  hope,)  because  the  creature. 

^t  .  •  ^  Kriau. 

(6)  Into  the  glorious  liberty. 

els  iH^  i\ev0€pUuf  rrp  hf^yp, 

22  (a)  The  whole  creation  [or,  every 

creature],    rao-a  ^  /rrto'tf. 
{b)  Travaileth  .  •  together. . 

23  (a)  Not  only  they,    od  ft^mr. 

(b)  For  Uie  adoption.    vloBefftw. 

24  (a)  We  are  saved  by  hope.  . 

rg  .  ikrlSi  iffiStOff/uw, 
{b)  For  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  ? 
6    yhp   fiK4r€i  ris,  ri   ircU, 


25  We  see  not    h  od  pKiwofiep, 

26  (tf )  Likewise.    ^Qffa&rtn. 

{b)  Infirmities,    roif  dcOipelait. 
{e)  What  we  should  pray  for. 
ri  vpoaev^tl^/jLeBa, 

w 

(e)  Itsel£    air^ 

{/) 


27  Because  [or,  that],    ^c 

28  (a)  All  things  work  together  for 

good  to  them  that  love 

God. 
TOif  dTaT^t  rhw  Qehw  rdm'a 

ffxryepyu  els  dya.66w, 
{b)  To  them  who  are  the  called.  . 
roTt  .  .  KkriTois  otkrtp. 

29  {a)  He  did  foreknow,    wpoiypw.  . 
{b)  He  .  did  predestinate.   . 

rpodtpiae. 

(0 

30  {a)  Moreover,    d^.       .        .        . 
(b)  He  did  predestinate,  rpodfpiat. 

31  (a)  Shall  we  then  say. . 

T^  o0r  ipcC/JLtv. 
(^)IfGod^.     eUOedf.      . 
{c)  Can  be. 

32  With  him  also.     jca2  a^  airf, 

33  (fl)  Any  thing.     .... 
(b)  Jt  is  God  that  justifieth  (.).      . 

6e6f  6  d(jcaiAi'('). 


R.  V. 

In  hope  that  the  creation  [or,  in 
hope ;  because  the  creation].  Si^ 
vcr,  20  {e). 

Into  the  liberty  of  the  glory. 

The  whole  creation. 

Travaileth  .  .  together  [or^   with 

us\ 
Not  only  so. 
For  our  adoption. 
*By  hope  were  we  saved. 

For  who  hopeth  for  that  which  he 
seeth  ?  [Many  ancUnt  authorities 
read  For  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  ye  yet  hope  for?  Sonu 
ancient  authorities  r^oz/awaiteth.] 
d  T^/)  fiKkwei,  tIs  i\rl^€i  [{nroft^peu 
— M.] 

Which  we  see  not 

And  in  like  manner. 

Infirmity,    ry  iuffdeveiq^ 

How  to  pray. 

Semicolon  for  colon  after  we  ought. 

Himself.f 

Semicolon  for  full-stop  at  clost  of 
verse. 

Because  [or,  that]. 

To  them  that  love  God  all  things 
work  together  for  good.  [Somean- 
cient  authorities  read  God  worketh 
all  things  with  them  for  good]  i.e., 
adding  6  Gedf  after  ffwepyet 

Even  to  them  that  are  called. 

He  foreknew. 

He  •  foreordained. 

Colon  for  full'Stop  at  close  of  verse. 

And. 

He  foreordained. 

Then  shall  we  say. 

If  God  is. 
Is, 

Also  with  him. 
Anything. 

It  is  God  that  justifieth  (;)  [or,  Shall 
God  that  justifieth  (?).  ^uoluop  (;)]. 


•  rrr,  24  (a).  Read  10  {voith  marg,^Or,  byV  \  Vcr.  <afc  V«^.  \>a*^ 
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VKR.  A.  ▼. 

34  {a)  He  that  condenmeth. 
(^)  //  is  Christ,  &*c,    TLptffT^ 


(c)  Is  risen  again,    ml  iytpBets,  • 

(^)Even.    jcot   •        .        •        . 

35  (^i)  Of  Christ    rwXpwTw. 

{b)  Distress.    aranx^P^  • 

36  (a)  As.    Ka$6n.   •        •        •        • 
(b)  We  are  accounted. 

ikiTflffBfittMw. 

38  Nor  powers.  •        .        •        . 

39  Creature,    irrt^it.  . 


He  that  shall  condemn.* 

6  JForaiKyKpfir. 
It  is  Christ  Jesus  [or.  Shall  Christ 
Jesus  that  died  ♦  ♦  us?]. 

X/N<ni6t  'Iiytf'oGf. 
Was  raised  from  the  dead. 

iy€p$€ls  iK  wtKpQv, 
Omitted, 
OfChrist.  [SomeoMciemiamtkmtio 

fzadoiGod.    rovacMl] 
Anguish, 
Even  as. 
We  were  accounted. 

Reserved  for  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Creature  [or^  creatioii]. 


CHAP.  IX. 


1  Also  bearing  me  witness  in  the 

Holy  Ghost 
<rvfifxapTvpo6<nis  /mk  ,  ,  .  ip 
Upe^fULTi  ^Ayltfi. 

2  Heaviness  and  continual  sor- 

row. X&mi  • .  .,  Kcd  ddidXeiT- 

3  {a)  I  could  wish.    rj^6/jLrjp,  , 

(b)  That  myself  were  accursed  [or, 
separated]. 
a^6f  lytt)  dydBtfia  etfcu. 
{c)  For  my  brethren.   . 

4  {a)  To  ythom.  pcriaifuth,     &p, 
{b)  Covenants  [or,  testaments]. 

5  {a)  And  of  whom  as  concerning 

the  flesh  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever. 
KaX  c(  S>p  6  Xpurrbs  rb  Karb, 
edpica,  6  CtP  ixl  TdrrtitP  Qebs 
€b\oyitTbs  els  robs  alupas. 


6  {a)  Not  as  though.    01^  oTop  6^, 


Bearing  witness  with  me  in  the 
Holy  Ghost 


Sorrow  and  unceasing  pain. 


I  could  wish  [or,  pray]. 
That  I  myself  were  anathema. 

Apd0€fui  cZrcu  abrbs  iyiif. 
For  my  brethren's  sake. 

Whose  is. 
Covenants. 

And  of  whom  is  Christ  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever  [Gr, 
unto  the  ages].  [Some  modem 
interpreters  place  a  foU-step 
after  flesh,  and  translate^  He 
who  is  God  over  all  be  (is) 
blessed  for  ever:  or.  He  who 
is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  for 
ever.  Others  punctuate,  flesh, 
who  is  over  adl.  God  be  (is) 
blessed  for  ever.t 
oApKa,  b  &p  irl  wdrrtop  Octe  #f 
edpKOj  b  C»  irl  wdmaw,   Octk] 

But  it  is  not  as  though. 


*  Ver.  "^  (aV  Condemneth. 

t      n     sla>  Or, ^«»\v \  Vv^^ij^ia  v«« ^QwU ^  biased  for 
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Hath  come  to  nought 
Abraham's  seed. 


▼KB.  A.  ▼.  K.  ▼. 

6  (^)  Hath  taken  none  effect. . 

iicriTTUKep. 

7  The  seed  of  Abraham.    . 

ffripfM  'Afipadfii, 

8  (a)  They  which  are ,  t)iese    It  is  not that  are. 

are  not  the. 
od  •  •  .  .  ravTCL 

(^)      • Comma  omitted  after  fi'cs^ 

{c) Semicolon  for  eoton  after  of  God. 

\d)  Are  counted.    Xoy/i'erai.        .  Are  reckoned. 

\e)  For  the  seed,    e/f  cripita,      .  For  a  seed. 

9  {a)  The  word,     i  X670S.      .        .  A  word. 

(b)  At  this  time.    Eard  rhv  luufAv.    According  to  this  season. 

10  (a)  ^^' So. 

(b)  When  Rebecca  also  had  con-  Rebecca  also  having  conceived, 
ceived. 
Kttl*'PepiKKa . .  Kolniw  Ixotva. 

{c) A  dasA  for  semicolon  at  c/ose  of  verse, 

11  {a) Parentheses  omitted, 

(b)  Any  good  or  eviL  .        .        .  Anything  good  or  bad  (0a0Xor). 

Tt  iya$bp  1j  Kaxbr. 

{c) Commaffr  semicolon  at  close  of  verse, 

12  (a)  The  elder  [or,  greater].  • 

'0  fuij^top, 
{b)  The  younger  [or,  lesser]. 


The  elder. 
The  younger. 


Even  as. 

I  loved. 

I  hated. 

I  have  mercy. 

I  have  compassion. 

Hath  mercy. 

Omitted, 

For  this  very  purpose. 

Did  I  raise. 

In  thee  my  power. 


1 3  {a)  As.    KaBCfs,  . 

{b)  Have  I  loved,    ijyrfny^o. 
{c)  Have  I  hated,    i/ilffrfffa. 

15  {a)l  will  have  mercy.     iXeQ, 
{b)  1  will  have  compassion. . 

olKTtlpa, 

16  Sheweth  mercy.    AeoDvros. 

17  {a)  Even  {supplied),     . 
{b)  For  this  same  purpose.  • 

E^f  abrb  toOto. 

(c)  Have  I  raised,     i^^ipd, 

(d)  My  power  in  thee.  • 

i»  ffol  r^¥  Hyaidv  fiov, 
{e)  Might  be  declared  throughout.    Might  be  published  abroad  in* 
SayytX-g  h, 

18  (a)  Therefore  hath  he  mercy.        .     So  then  he  hath  mercy. 

Apa  o0r  .  .  Aeeil 
(b)  He  will  have  mercy,    $i\€L    .     He  will. 

19  {a)  Yet.    ^-t StiU. 

{b)  Hath  resisted.     iM$4<rniK€,     .     Withstandeth. 
ao  (a)  Thou  that  repliest  against  God    Thou  that  repliest  against  God. 
[or,  answerest  again,  or, 
disputest  with  God]. 
«i>  .  .  6  irraroKpu^fuvos  r(f 
Gef. 
{b)  Hast  thou  made,    hroliiaas,   .     Didst  thou  make. 
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A.  ▼. 

21  {a)  Hath  not  the  potter  power.  • 
{6)  Of  the  tame  lamp. 

{c)  One  vesseL    &tih  eit .  o'Kcdof. 

22  (tf )  Willing.    AAflir.    . 
{6)  The  Tessels.    ^cei^ 

(0  Fitted  [^,  made  up]  to  destnic- 
tion. 
KttjJipTtff/iipa  ds  drc&Xetor. 

23  (a)  And.    jcoL     .... 

(^)  On  the  Tessels.    ^2  ^xr^.     • 
(r)  He  had  afore  prepared.  . 

24  (tf)  He  hath  called.  raZ  ixdXeffep. 
id)  Of  the  Jews,  i^  lovScOw.  . 
(0  Of  the  GentUes.    i^  k0wQw.     . 

25  (a)  In  Osee.    6^  r^  'Oo^.  . 

(^)  Them  my  people,  which  were, 
rdr  •  \a&if  ftov. 

26  (a)  It  shall  come  to  pass,    iarau 

W 

(r)  The  children.    vloL 

27  {a)  Esaias  also.    *H<ra£af  S^. 
(d)  Though.    'Edy.      . 

(r)  A  remnant    rb  sardXcifi/ia.  . 

28  For  he  will  finish  the  work  [cr, 

the  account],  and  cut  t/ 
short  in  righteousness :  be- 
cause a  short  work  will  the 
Lord  make  upon  the  earth. 

rifunaif  iw  Sureuoat^*  Ihi 
\6iyow  ffVPTiTfifjfUwoif  roi^- 
a€i  Ki/pcof  Hrl  r^  7^ 

29  {a)  And  as  Esaias  said. 

Kcd  KoBiifs  irpo€lfniK€w  *H,<ratat 
(B)  We  had  been.    kytF^/nev,    . 

(c)  Sodoma.    Z69o/m, 

(d)  Been  made 

(e)  Gomorrha.    Tdfioppa.     . 

30  (a)  Have  attained.     jcarAaiSe. 

(^) 

31  (a)  Which  followed  after.  ZuhKw. 
{b)  Th«law.     vbfiw,    . 

If)  Hath  not  attained  to  the  law 

of    T\^V^OMSIlCS&,     ^U   vUvjw 


K.T. 

Or  hath  not  the  potter  a  right 

From  the  same  lump. 

One  part  a  vesseL 

Willmg.^ 

Vessels. 

Fitted  onto  destmctkm.   • 


And.      [S^mi  tmeieut  mUkmim 

MUftf  And.] 
Upon  vessels. 
He  afore  prepared. 


He  also  called. 

From  the  Jews. 

From  the  Gentiles. 

InHosea. 

That  my  people,  whidi 


It  shaU  be. 

Comma  Jor    setnicoi&m   afitr  mj 

people. 
Sons. 

And  Isaiah. 
If. 

It  is  the  remnant  that  rhifwSKmfH^ 
For  the  Lord  will  execute  his  word 

upon  the  earth,  finishing  it  and 

cutting  it  short 


lUifw  omiittiL 

And,  as  Isaiah  hath  said. 

We  had  become. 

Sodom. 

Had  been  made. 

Gomorrah. 

Attained. 

Colon  for  fuil'Siop  ai  eUse  oj  vent. 

Following  after. 

A  law. 

Did  not  arrive  at  thai  law. 


Vt,  aaV*^.  AadmcMrK.-<>y^iii.^o«a».'^'«'«Sa»3t, 
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A.  V. 


32  {a)  Because  iA^y  sought  it  not  by 

faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the 

works  of  the  law.     For 

they  stumbled. 
9fn  odx  iic  vioTttatf  dXX'  us  i^ 

ipy(a¥  vdfiov,    frpoaiKo^a» 

yip, 
{d)  At  that  stumblingstone. 

r(f  \i$<p  ToO  vpocKdftfMaros. 

33  (a)  As.    Ka$C».  •        •        .        . 
{d)  Sion.    2i(br. .... 
{c)  A  stumblingstone.    XtBop, 
{d)  Rock,     itirpav,      •         . 

(/)  Whosoever,    vat  h,       • 
(/)  On  him.     ^  a^^. 
ig)  Shall  not  be  ashamed  [or,  con- 
founded], jconuoxwi^rrot 


R.  V. 

Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith, 
but  as  it  were  by  works.  [Or, 
Because,  doing  it  not  by  faith,  but 
as  it  were  by  works,  they  stum- 
bled.] vhiuw  and  yiip  omitted 
[and  a  comma  fir  fuU-stop  after 
ipywl 

At  the  stone  of  stumbling. 

Even  as. 

Zion. 

A  stone  of  stumbling. 

A  rock. 

He  that    iraf  omitted. 

On  him  [or,  it]. 

Shall  not  be  put  to  shame. 


CHAP.  X. 


1  (a)  Desire.    ^  .  e^Sojc^a.     . 
(^)  Prayer,    ii  Zhiou  ^, 

{c)  For  Israel  is.  rod*lopa'/iKirruf. 
{d)  They  might  be  saved.    « 
€lt  otarrfplop. 

2  (a)  I  bear  them  record. 

ftaprrvpQ  .  a^ws. 
{6)  Of  God.     roD  OeoD. 

3  {a)  They  being  ignorant. 

{i)  Going  about.     tiyroOms, 

{c)  Righteousness  (2IK/)-      • 

ducatoo^mip, 
(^)Have   not    submitted   them- 

selves,    odx  (nrtrdyriooLP, 
(e)  Unto  the  righteousness. 

rf  8ura<O0i^. 

4  For  righteousness. 

5  Describeth  the  righteousness 

which  is  of  the  law.  That 
the  man  which  doeth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them. 
ypdiptt  tV  SucaiOffCmiw  r^w 
kx  Tw  pofiou  Sri  6  Toci^af 
at>r&  &if$pwros  fi^ercu  iv 
ai>roct. 

6  (a)  Speaketh  on  this  wise.   . 

{6)  In  thine  heart.       •        •        • 

iv  Ty  KOpUg,  ffw, 
(<-)  /^r(?m  adave,  .        •         .         , 


Desire  [Gr.  good  pleasure]. 
My  supplication.    2nd  ^  omitted. 
Is  for  them.    oinQv  i<rrtp. 
They  may  be  saved. 

I  bear  them  witness. 

For  God. 
Being  ignorant. 

Seeking. 
Omitted. 

They  did  not  subject  themselves. 

To  the  righteousness. 

Unto  righteousness. 

Writeth  that  the  man  that  doeth 
the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law  shall  live  thereby. 

ypdip€t  Srt  T^y  SiKouoff^v  t^p 
ix  pdftov  6  Toi^as  AyBpioros 
f»J<r€TOt  iw  a^TJ, 

Saith  thus. 

In  thy  heart. 

Omitted, 
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A.  V.  B.  T. 

7  (tf )  Into  the  deep.    Wf  r^  Afivcvw.  Into  the  abyss. 
(b)  To  bring  np  •  agsin.     •        •  To  bring  •  up. 

dmTttyeijr. 

8  {a)  Even. Omiited. 

{b) Cohmforsemkahmatchterfvme, 

9  ia)  That    in.    ,        .        .        .  Becanse  [^,  that]. 

(^)  Thou  shalt  confess  with  thj  Thon  shalt  confess  with  thj  month 

month  the  Lord  Jesns.  Jesus  as  LonL   -[Smm  amdeMt 

6/uiKoy^jmipT^aTb/im'lffOO  MttAoriiies   read  confew  the 

Emptor  Ii|tfoOr.  word  with  thj  mouth,  that 

Jesns  is  Lord.] 

vou,  (hi  KiJpcof  liftfsvr. — ^M. 

c)  In  thine  heart    ip  t§  Kopil^  In  thj  heart. 

d)  Hath  raised.    Ijy^tptw,   .        .  Raised. 
e) CoknfMrfiUUstapatiUsitfvem, 

ri        Shall  not  be  ashamed.    •        .  Shall  not  be  put  to  shame. 

12  (a)  Difference.    diotfroXfy.    .        •  Distinction. 

b\  Between  the  Jewand  the  Greek.  Between  Jew  and  Greek. 

Tovdaiov  re  Jcat'EXXiyyos, 

c)  Lord  over  all  is.     .        .        .  Lord  is  Lord  of  all,  (and). 
6  .  .  ILbfMit  wdrnaif, 

d) Colon  for  fidl-stop  at  ehse  tfvtru, 

13 Comma  after  iot, 

14  Of  whom.    o9  [i^Kovofuf),        .  Whom. 

15  (a)  As.    K9.9^ Even  as. 

b)  Preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and.  Omitted, 
tQw  tbayytXi^ofUpw  elfy^prfP, 

c)  Bring  glad  tidings.  Bring  glad  tidings  {or,  a  gospel]. 
vbayytXii^OfUtHow  r&  dycLSd.  rd  omitted. 

16  (a)  Have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel.  Did  not  all  hearken  to  the  glad 
inr/JKowrav  rtfi  et^yyeXt^.      .  tidings  [or,  gospel]. 

b)  Esaias.    "Boaias.   .        .        .  Isaiah. 

c)  Our  report  [Gr,  the  hearing  of  Our  report 
us,  or,  (our)  preaching]. 

rg  djcof  iifJkQw, 

17  (a)  So  then  faith,    dpa  ^  irlorit.  .  So  belief. 

b)  By  hearing,    i^  dKo^.    .        .  Of  hearing. 

c)  Of  God.    GcoD.      .        .        .  Of  Christ     XpumO, 
iS  (a)  Have  they  not  heard?    .        .  Did  they  not  hear  ? 

/A^  o{/K  IfKowrap. 

b)  Yes  verily,    ntpovryt.     .        .  Yea  (,)  verily. 

c)  Went.    i^^\0€v,     .         .        .  Went  out 

d)  Of  the  world,     rijs  olKovftitnis.  Of  the  world  [6r.  the   inhabited 

earth]. 

19  {a)  Did  not  Israel  know  ?    .  Did  Israel  not  know  ? 

fi^  oOk  iypta  *lopa-fi\.  fi^  lopa^X  o6k  9ypte. 

b)  By  them  thai  are  no  people.  With  that  which  is  no  nation,  with 

and  b>f  a  loo\\iti  IA^A.Ckti\  ^  \aN\<c^'a.  void  of  understandisf 

wWV  aiv?.tx  -^OM.  ^^\  v&^x.  'ysQ^ 


v^ 
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X.  V. 

And  Isaiah. 

I  became  manifest 


▼eiu  A.  V. 

20  {a)  But  Esaias.    *H(ratBt  8^. 
(^)  I  was  made  manifest     • 

{c)  After  me.    i/U  {irtpwQfft),   •  Of  me. 

24  (a)  To  Israel    rp^  .  7^  'I^pafyX.  As  to  Israet 

(^)  All  day.    *0\fiv  t^ip  ii/Upaw,    •  All  the  day. 

(r)  I  have  stretched  forth.    •        •  Did  I  spread  out. 

CHAP.  XI. 


1  Hath  God  cast  away,     . 

fi^  drtiffOTO  6  Ge jf. 

2  {a)  Hath  not  cast  away.       . 

(d)  Wot  ye.     1j  oOk  ot5are.   . 

(r)  Of  [^.  in]  Elias.    iv  'HXi^.  . 

{d)  He  maketh  intercession  to.     . 

(/)  Saying  (,).    \4y(aw,         .         • 

3  (a)  And  £^^  down.  •        • 

Kol  .  .  .  KariaKa^eof. 

w 

4  (a)  I  have  reserved  to  myself. 

KariKiwow  ifiavTip, 
(3)  To  tA€  image  ^Baal.  rf  /SdaX. 

6  (a)  And  if.    e<  8^. 

(3)  Then  tr  t/  {mppliid).      . 

(r)  But  if  tV  be  of  works,  then  is  it 
no  more  grace :  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work. 
ti  Ik  i^  fpyfOF,  cr.X. 

7  {a)  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that 

which  he  seeketh  for. 
8  iri^rtT€t  *Iffpai/j\  ro&rw  odic 

{b)  Hath  obtained,     hrirvx^w,     . 
(c)  Were  blinded  [or,  hardened]. 
kTWpdiOriffQM. 

8  (a)      .        .        .        . 
(b)  Hath  given.    "ESdyjcey. 
(r)  The  spirit     Tvtvfuu 
{d)  Of  slumber  [^  remorse]. 

w    .     .     .     . 

(/)  Unto  this  day. 

f wf  r^f  ff-fitupw  rifUpat. 

9  Recompence. 

10  Bow  down.     (Ti^icafi^or. 

11  (a)  *Have  they  stumbled. 

/ftfy  iirratffaw. 


Did  God  cast  ofil 

Did  not  cast  off. 

Or  wot  ye. 

Of  [or,  in]  Elijah. 

He  pleadeth  with. 

Omitted. 

They  have  digged  down. 

KoX  omitted. 
Colon  for  semicolon  after  altars. 
I  have  left  for  myself 

ToBaaL 
But  if  it  is. 
It  is. 
Omitted. 


That  (roOro)  which  Israel  seeketh 
for,  that  he  obtained  not 


Obtained. 

Were  hardened  (:). 

Parentheses  omitted. 
Gave. 
A  spirit 
Of  stupor. 

Comma  for  semicolon  after  hear. 
Unto  tms  very  day. 

Recompense. 
Bow  thou  down. 
Did  they  stumble. 


*  yrr.  XX  (a).  Beiin  the  p«trairaf\  here  imUad  ^  at  vr.  \v 
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▼EK. 


A.  V. 


1 1  {6)  They  ihonld  falL    tm  r^iwu 
[c)  Ratk€r  throogfa  their  £dL 

dXXd  r^  oMm  vapami^fMTU 

12  (a)  The  fall  of  them  U, 

rb  rapdwrttfia  airOtf. 
{b)  The  diminishiiig   [pr^  decMj^ 
or,  lost]  of  them.    r6 1jimi/uL 

13  {a)  For.    yip 

{b)  To  jon  Gentiles  G)* 

*T/i&  •  .  rois  tih^w, 
(c)  Inaamadtk  as.    i^*  tfvor  /t^.    • 
(^)  The  aposUe  of  the  Gentiles    . 

i$p&p  drharoKot, 
(/)  I  magnify  mine  office.    • 

14  {a)  I  may  provoke  to  emulation.  . 

(6)  Thim  which  are  (suppHid),  . 
\c)  Might  save.    j'cdo'M. 

15  Be\supplied\ 

16  {a)  For.    d^.        •        .        •        • 
(^)  ^<r  {supplied). 

(c)  The  lump  ir  also  holy,    • 

ira2  r6  tftipafta, 
{d)  Be  holy,    6.yla,      , 

17  {a)  And.    8^.       .        . 

(^)  Be  broken.  i^€K\dffOrfffai'.  . 
(r)  A  wild  olive  tree.  dypiiXcuot, 
{d)  Wert  graffed  in.  iweK€PTpla$rif, 
{e)  Among  [or,  for]  them.    . 

Ir  a^oct. 
(/)  With  them  partakest.     . 

(nrfKOUHOPbs. 
(^)  Of  the  root  and  fatness. 

T^f  j^l^rjs  Kol  Tijs  ri&njTOS, 


18  (a)  Boast  not  against.  . 

fiif  icarajravx^. 

(*) 

(c)  Thou  boast,     xaraxavx^^'cu*  • 

(d)  Thou  bearest  not.  . 

oC  a^  ,  ,  /3a<rrd^ect. 

19  (a)  The  branches,    ol  K\d6oi, 
(d)  Graffed  in.     ^KcvrptaBQ, 

20  {a)  Because  of  unbelief.        • 

ry  diri<rr(g. 
{d)  By  faith,     t^  irijTiri. 

21  Take  heed  lest  he  also  spare 

22  (a)  Thctetoie.    ot».     . 


«.v. 
TheY  might  &1L 
Bat  by  their  £aU  [mv  treqitsi]. 

Their  fiOl  is. 

Their  loss. 

But    ». 

To  yoa  that  are  Gentiles(.). 

Inasmudi  then  as.    oSr  added. 
An  apostle  €d  Goitiles. 

I  glorify  my  nunistry. 

I  may  proroke  to  jealousy. 

Them  thai  are. 
May  save. 
Is. 

And. 

Is. 

So  is  the  lump. 

Is  holy. 

But. 

Were  broken. 

A  wild  olive. 

Wast  grafted  in« 

Among  them. 

Didst  become  partaker  with  them. 

Of  the  root  of  the  fiitness.  nl 
omitted  [Many  anciini  OMiktri' 
ties  read  of  the  root  and  of  tbe 
fatness.] 

Glory  not  over. 

Colon  for  fidl-stop  efier  branches. 

Thou  gloriest. 

It  is  not  thou  that  bearest. 

Branches,    ol  omiUuL 

Grafted  in. 

By  their  unbelief. 

By  thy  faith. 

Neither  will  he  spare  thee. 
V.'Airdit  omitted. 


Tt!«Cu 
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TER.                                     A.  ▼.  R.  V. 

22  (^)  On  them  which  fell.        .        .  Toward  them  that  fell. 

irl  fih  Toi>f  T€<r6PTaf. 

(c)  Goodness.    XPV^^^'^^^         •  God's  goodness,    x/^^^^*  OeoD. 

23  (a)  They  abide  not.  fi^  hrifutp<aau  They  continue  not. 
id)  Still  {suppludy       .        .        .  Omitted. 

\c)  In  unbelief,    rj  iLrLorl^        .  In  their  unbelief. 

id)  Shall  be  graffed  in.          .        .  Shall  be  grafted  in. 

iynerrpiffeu, 

(e)  To  graff.     iyKerrpLffOL    .        .  To  graft 

24  {a)  Thou  wert  cut  out.    i^K&nis.  Thou  wast  cut  out. 

(^)  Of  the  olive  tree  which  is  wild  Of  that  which  b  by  nature  a  wild 

by  nature.  olive  tree. 
Ar  Tijt  icard  i^tp .  d7^Xatov. 

W  Wert  graffed.  ....  Wast  grafted. 

(^)  Which  be.    oL        .        .        .  Which  are. 

{e)  Be  graffed Be  grafted. 

25  {a)  That  ye  should  be  ignorant    .  Have  you  ignorant. 

(b)  Ye  should  l>e  wise.                  .  Ye  l>e  wise. 

{c) C^mma/fT  semico/ffn  qfier  conctits. 

{d)  Blindness  [or,  hardness].  A  hardening. 

(/)  Is  happened  to.    yh/onv,       .  Hath  t>efallen. 

(/) Semicolon  for  fuU-stop  at  close  of 

verse. 

26  (a)  As.    KaOin.    ....  Even  as. 
(6)  Sion.    ZiCaw.   ....  Zion. 

(c) Semicolonfor  comma  after  DtUytTtr. 

id)  And  shall  turn  away.      .        .  He  shall  turn  away. 

Kol  droffTp4}//€t,  Kol  omitted, 

{e)  Ungodliness.    d^e/Setas. .        .  Ungodliness  [Gr,  ungodlinesses]. 

27  {a)  For.    jrai.       ....  And. 

{6)  My  covenant    ifutv  Sca^mj.  .  My  covenant  [Gr.   the    covenant 

from  me]. 

28  (a)  As  concerning  the  gospel       .  As  touching  the  gospel. 

xard  fiiw  rb  t^yyiXioy, 

{i)  For  your  sakes.    dc*  iffias.  For  your  sake. 

(c)  For  the  fathers*  sakes.  For  the  fathers'  sake. 

8<d  rods  waHpas. 

29  (a)  Calling.    ^  K\ij<nt.  •        .        .  The  calling. 

{6)  Without  repentance.       .        .  Without  repentance  [Gr.  not  re* 

dfiera/UkriTa.  pented  of  j. 

30  (a)  In  times,    rorl.      .  .In  time. 

(^)  Have  not  l>elieved  [or,  ohtytd}.  Were  disobedient  to. 

(c)  Yet  have  now  obtained  mercy.  But  now  have  obtained  mercy. 

(d)  Through  their  unbelief  (:).      .  By  their  disobedience  (,). 

ry  ToOrtap  drei^et^u 

31  (a)  Not  believed  [or,  ot>eyed].      ..  Been  disobedient. 

^elfij^trar. 
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B.T. 

Bj  the  mercy  shewn  to  yoo. 
They  also  may  now  obUia  mercj . 
Hath  shot  up  alL 


A.T. 

31  (i)  Thioaeh  your  mercy.      • 

rf  viurifHf  ikku 
[c)  They  also  may  obtain  mercy. . 

32  {a)  Hath  condttded  them  all  [or, 

shut  them  all  up  together]. 

(3)  In  unbelief    tit  drctf cior. 

33  M  Of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 

dom.    rXo^rou  koI  ffo^t. 

{3)  Knowledge,    ypi&cttat.    . 
{c)  Tudginents.     .... 
{d)  Finding  out     dre|cx»tatfro(.    . 
36  (tf )  To  hiuL    elt  oMr. 

W 

(c)  To  whom  {Gr.  him],    a^.   . 

(^Glory.    ^86(0. 

(e)  Forever.    ttsro^alOms. 


Unto  disobedience. 

Of  the  riches  boUi  of  the  wisdom 

[or,  of  the  riches  and  the  wista^ 

or,  both  of  wisdom]^ 
The  knowledge. 
Judgements. 
Thkon^ont. 
Untolum. 

Ftdl-^topfir  M^  4|^an  things 
To  him. 
The  glory. 
For  erer  [Gr»  nnto  the  ages]. 


CHAP.  XIL 


1  (tf)  That  ye  present,    rapatfr^oxti. 
\b\  Acceptable.    tMptoroo, . 
{c)  Unto  God.    T^yOe^p.      . 

(d)  Reasonable.    Xo7Cid^.    . 

(e)  Service.    Xarpe^y. 

2  (a)  Be  not  conformed  to. 

(b)  World. 

{c)  That  good,  and  acceptable,  and 

perfect,  will  of  God. 
tI  t6  BiXfifta   ro0  Ocoi;  rb 
dyaBbtr  koI  eiM/>effTor  koI 

3  (tf )  Given  unto  me.       •        • 

rijs  SoBelorjs  fUH. 
{b)  To    think    soberly    [Gr,    to 
sobriety]. 
dXX&  ippwtuf  els  t6  ffto^pwtuf. 

(c)  To  every  man.    iKdffrtp, 

(d)  The  measure,    iihpw.    . 

4  (a)  As.    KaBdrep, 
(6)  All  members.    ^Ai;  roXX^    . 

5  {a)  Being  many,     oi  toXXoI. 
(^)  Every  one.    6  .  nitf*  elf. 

6  (a)  Having  then,    ixorrtt  U, 
{b)  Is  given.     ^oOeuraM, 
{c)  Of  faith,     rijt  irUrrtm.    . 

7  (a)  Lf<  us  ttKiit  on  our  mmister- 


To  present. 

Acceptable  [Gr.  well-pleasiiig]. 

To  God. 

Reasonable*  [or,  spiritual]. 

Service  [or,  worship]. 

Be  not  fashioned  according  ta 

World  [or,  age} 

The  good  and  acceptable  [Gr.  weD- 
pleasing]  and  perfect  will  of  God 
[or,  the  will  of  God,  even  tbe 
thing  which  is  good  aiod  accept- 
able and  jperfect]. 

That  was  given  me. 

So  to  think  as  to  think  soberly. 


To  each  man. 

A  measure. 

Even  as. 

All  the  members.    woXX4  fUk^ 

Who  are  many. 

Severally,    rbfor  d. 

And  having. 

Was  given. 

Of  our  faith  [or,  the  faith  t). 

Let  us  give  ourselves  to  our  miidf- 
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VER.  A.  V.  R.  V. 

7  (3)  On  teaching.    iwrSiidoffKOkl^    To  his  teaching. 

8  (a)  On  exhortation.      .        .        .    To  his  exhorting. 

i»  rj  rapakMjati. 
(6)  He  that  giveth  [or,  imparteth].     He  that  giveth. 

6  fjLcradiMt, 
(c)  With  simplicity  [or,  liberally].     With  liberality  [Gr,  singleness]. 

Without  dissimulation.    . 

Be  kindly  a£fectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love 
[or,  in  the  love  of  the 
brethren],  rf  ^iXaSeX^/^ 
e/f  dXXi}Xoi;f  0(Xd<rrop7Oi. 


9 


10 


Without  hypocrisy. 

In  love  of  the  brethren  be  tenderly 
affectioned  one  to  another. 


II 


(a)  Not  slothful  in  business, 
rj  <nrov9^  lth\  dxtrifpoL 
{d)  The  Lord,    ri^  KvpUp, 


12 


Continuing  instant 
wpoaKapT€poGPT€s. 
13  (a)  Distributing.    Koanapovm-es. 


In  diligence  not  slothful 

The  Lord  [some  ancieftt  authorities 
read  the  opportunity,  xalpf, — 
S.  M.]. 

Continuing  stedfastly. 

Communicating. 


{d)  To  the  necessity,    rats  xp^^'f*    I'o  the  necessities. 


<ppopoihfT€s. 


{c)  Of  saints.    tQp  iiylwp. 
(</)  Given  to.     dubKom-et. 

14  {a)  Them  which  persecute. 

rods  StiifKom'as, 

15  (a)  Do  rejoice  (,) . 
{d)  And.    Kal 

16  (a)  Mind  not    fi^ 
(d)  Condescend    to  men  of  low    Condescend  to  [Gr.  be  carried  away 

estate  [or,  be  contented 
with  mean  things], 
rois  rairecvoif  (rvpairaySfieyoL 

17  {a)  Recompense,     dwodiddmres. 
(d)  Provide,     irpopooipxpoi.  . 
{c)  Honest     xaXd. 

18  [a)  Lieth  in  you.     rh  i^  i/fjuap. 
(d)  Live  peaceably,  clftrfpe^oprts,  . 

19  (a)  Dearly    beloved,  avenge    not 

yourselves.  fi}}    iavroin 

iKSiKOVPT€S,  dyamjroL 

{d)  Rather Omitted, 

(4  Unto  wrath,    rf  dpyij.    .        .  Unto  wrath  [^  the  wrath  ^C7(Mf*]. 

(d)  Is  mine.    'E/ul  .  Belongeth  unto  me. 

{e)  I  will  repay.   kyCf  dprarodtbcta,  1  will  recompense. 

20  (a)  Therefore  if.     Hlp  otp,     .        .  But    d^&  iiuf. 
{6)  Give  him  drink,     wdri^e  a{rr6p.  Give  him  to  drink. 
(c)  On  his  head Upon  his  head. 

hrX  T^p  K€<pak^p  aifTod. 

*  Fer.  19  {c).  Change  ^lact  wtU  Uxi, 


Of  the  saints. 

Given  to  [Gr,  pursuing]. 

Them  that  persecute. 

Semicolon  for  colon  after  you. 

Rejoice  (;). 

Omitted 

Set  not  your  mind  on. 


with]  things  [or^  them]  that  are 
lowly. 

Render. 

Take  thought  for. 

Honourable. 

In  you  lieth. 

Be  at  peace. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

A.  ▼.  B.  T. 

1  {a)  Let  .  •  be  subject  onta  .       •  Let  .  .  be  in  sabjection  t& 

W <^^  fir  fuH'Sttf   mftar  lugl 

powers. 

(c) Semicolomforcoiemi^ierQo^ 

(i/)Tbe  powers.    ....  And  the /mcvts; 

(«)  Ordained  [or,  ordered].  .        .  OnUined. 
Tcra7/ft^ai  tlffl», 

2  (a)  Whosoeyer  therefore.    Hore  6,  Therefore  he  ihmL 
(3)  Resisteth  (2juO-    dpOdaniKew,  .  Withstandeth. 

{c)  They  that  resist  .        .  They  that  withstand. 

(^DanmatioD.    KfXfUL  .  Judgement 

3  (a)  To  good  works.  .  To  the  good  work. 

rQif  dyaBOtf  tpyiar,  (dXX&  rOi^        rf  dyo^  ^PTVt  (dXXi  rf  cac 
itajrwr). 

(^)  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  ofl  And  wouldest  thoa  have  no  feai 

tf  Aecf  Sk  M^  ^c/ScM-^oc 

(r)  Of  the  same.    I{  a^r^  .  From  the  same. 

4  (tf )  The  minister  {twice),    didxiw6s.  A  minister. 
(6)  He  is  (/iPfAr).     I^ri.        .        .  He  [or,  it]  is. 

(V)  A  revenger  to  execute  wrath.  .  An  avenger  for  wrath. 

{d)  Upon  hinu    rf .     .        .        .To  him. 

5  (a)  Be  subject    {nrordffffCffBai.     .  Be  in  subjection. 

(6)  For  wrath.     Std  Hiw  ipyipf.     .  Because  of  the  wrath. 

6  (a)  Pay  ye.    reXctrc.    .        .        .Ye  pay. 

{b) Semicolon  far  colon  after  alsa 

{c)  God's  ministers.      .        .        .  Ministers  of  God's  service. 
Xeirovp7o2  .  GcoD. 

7  Therefore,    otp.      ,        .        .  Omitted. 

8  (a)  Any  thin^^.      ....  Anything. 
(b)  But     eZ/ti^.             .        .        .  Save. 

(r)  Another,    rhp  Irepop.      .  His  neighbour  {Gr.  the  other]. 

(^)  The  law.    w6fAOP,     .  The  law  [or,  law]. 

9  (a)  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit-  Omitted. 

ness.     06  ^tvbofjMprvpfyr^it. 

{b) Comma  for  semicolon  after  ca^ 

\c\  It  is  briefly  comprehended.     .  It  is  summed  up. 

diuice^XcuoOrai. 
{d)  In  this  sajring.         .        .        .In  this  word. 

iv  rv(ni^  Ty  \lrft^. 

10  (fl)  Therefore  love.       .        .        .  Love  therefore. 

oCr  .  ^  d7din7. 

(^)  The  fulfilling.    TXi^/>w/xa.        .  The  fulfilment 

(O  OilVieYaw.    v6tura.         ,        .  Of  the  law  [^r,  law]. 

11  (rt^Thal.    TovTo "Wvx^ 

(/»)  The  vvme.    Tbv  Ka4»i(».     ,  *   •W^vawB:.^ 
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VEX.  A.  T. 

1 1  (r)  To  awake. 

ilfias  .  .  .  iyepOijvaL 
(</)  Our  salvation  nearer. 

(^)  When  we  believed. 
6t€  iTTiaretHrafiev. 

12  The  day.    iiUiifUpa.     . 

13  {a)  Honestly  [ar,  decently]. . 

(d)  In  rioting,    xc^/uotf. 
(c)  Envying.    ^^X^.     • 


«.  V. 

For  you  to  awake. 

^/aSs  .  .  iyepOijvau 
Salvation  nearer  to  us  [or,  our  sal- 
,  vation  nearer  than  when,  drv.]. 
When  vfejirst  believed. 

And  the  day. 
Honestly. 

In  revelling. 
Jealousy. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


2(a) 

(*) 
(c) 

3(a) 

(^) 

4(«) 

W 

ic) 


6(a) 
(^) 


Him  that.    IbuSk.. 

In  the  faith.    t§  vtareu  . 

^f//. 

Not  to  doubtful  disputations 
[or,  not  to  judge  its  doubt- 
ful thoughts]. 

f/s  diaKpta€is  dtoKoyurfiOf. 
For  one  believeth  that  he  may 

eat     ds  fUp  TTiareiki  ^aycof. 
Another,  wha    6Sk,      , 

Despise.     i^ovOewelTUf. 
Him  which,    rdv.   . 
Another  man's  servant.  . 

dXK&rpiop  olKir/jv. 
To  his  own  master. 

He  shall  be  holden  up  (:). 

God  is  able 

iwarbs  .  i<m»  6  6e6r. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded [or,  fully  assaredj. 

vXripo^opeUrOu, 
Regardeth(iJ/)[^  observeth]. 


7 
8 


{c)  Regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  if, 
Kal  6  fi^  4^pwQv  T^v  ^y^po^ 
KvpUp  oO  tppoyet 
{d)  To  the  Lord  (/w?V<f).     Kupiif.  . 
No  man.     oifdels.     . 
And  whether,    {idof  re)  idf  re. 
{a)  Both.     irai.     .... 
{d)  Rose,  and  revived. . 


But  him  that 
In  faith. 
Yet. 

Not  to  doubtful  disputations  [or^ 
for  decisions  of  doubts]. 


One  man  hath  faith  to  eat. 

But  he  that. 

Comma  omitted  after  weak. 

Set  at  nought 

Him  that 

The  servant    \Gr.   household-ser< 

vant]  of  another. 
To  his  own  lord. 

He  shall  be  made  to  stand(;). 

The  Lord  hath  power. 

hjPfxr^X  .  h  Kdpiot, 
Let  each  man  be  fuUy  assured. 


Regardeth. 

Co/on  for  semicolon  after  unto  the 

Lord. 
Omitted. 


Unto  the  Lord. 

None. 

Or  whether. 

Omitted. 

Lived  again. 
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VBR. 

9(^) 
10  {a) 

W 

U) 
W 

II  M 

w 

12 

13  («) 


14  («) 
(*) 

id) 

15  w 


i7(«) 


A.  V. 

Both  of  the  dead  and  liTing.  . 

Why  dost  thou  judge.     . 

06  .  t£  Kohrtit, 
Why  dost  thou  set  at  nought . 

Judgment  seat 

Of  Christ     XptaroQ, 

Every  knee  shall  bow  to  me.  . 

iuol  Kdu}lf€i  irop  yArv. 
Shall  confess.    i^ofiokcrffiffeTaL 
Every  one.    iKOffros. 
Judge.    Kfthare. 
Or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brother's  way  (.). 
irp6aKo/ifM  Tip  dAeX^fp. 
By  the  Lord,    ip  KvpUp  'Ii^ov. 
TA^re  is  nothing,    odiiw. 
Unclean  {tzvice)  [Gr.  common]. 
KOivbp. 

But.     el  fi^ 

That  esteemeth. 
ry  \oyi^ofUp(p, 
But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved 
with  tAy  meat,  now  walkest 
thou  not  charitably  [Gr, 
according  to  charity]. 
€1  bi  9id  ppvfui  6  ddeX06t 
aov  Xmreiratf  odxH't  Kard 
dydwffy  vepivaTeTs. 
Him  with  thy  meat  (,).    . 
T^  ppibiwrl  ffov  iKcimp, 
Meat  and  drink  (;). 
PpQffis  Kal  jrdais. 


18  {a)  In  these  things,     iv  roOrots.     . 
(b)  Is  acceptable,     eiidpcaroi, 

19  {a)  Let  us  therefore  follow  after 

the  things.     Apa  o9r  rii  rrji 
elpi^vTjs  HubKiiifUv. 
(b)  Wherewith  one  may  edify  an- 
other. 
rrji  olKohop.rjt  r^r  ch  dXXi^Xovt. 

20  (a)  For  meat  destroy  not 

/i^  iv€K€P  PpibfULTOS  KaTd\V€. 

(b)  Pure.     Kadapd, 

(c)  But     dXXd.    .... 

21  (a)  Neither.    /iijSi. 

(b)  Any  thing 

(c)  (t)  01  \a  otteiAtft.,  ox  \%  xoa^^ 

4^  CKttFWKltcrav  ^  i«B«^u 


S.  V. 

Of  both  the  dead  and  the  linn^ 

Thon,  why  dost  thoo  judge. 

Thou  agun,  why  dost  thou  set  it 

nought 
Judgement-seat 
Of  God.     Oeoi;. 
To  me  every  knee  shall  bow. 

Shall  confess  [or,  give  pnise]. 
Each  one. 
Judge  ye. 

In  his  brother's  way,  or  an  occasoo 
of  falling  (.). 

In  the  Lord. 
Nothing  is. 
Unclean. 

Save  that 
Who  accounteth. 

For  if  because  of  meat  thy  brother 
is  grieved,  thou  walkest  do 
longer  in  love. 

yiip/or  Si, 


With  thy  meat  him. 
Eating  and  drinking  (,). 

Commas  omitted  after  righteousoess 
and  peace. 

Herein,    iw  ro&rifi. 

Is  well-pleasing. 

So  then  let  us  &llow  [many  atinini 
authorities  read  we  follow.  W- 
Kofixr. — M.]  after  thmgs. 

Whereby  we  may  edify  one  another. 


Overthrow  not  for  meat's  sake. 

Clean. 
Howbeit 
Not 

To  do  anything, 
Om\ittd.  \>(la«vy  ancient  anthentie 
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▼KK. 


A.  V. 


22  {a)  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have  if. 

ffi>  viariM  ixeif  (;)  .  .  ^e. 

(d)  He  that  condemneth. 

6  .  KpbKoy. 
(c)  In  that  thing,    iv  f, 
{d)  He  alloweth.     BoKi/idteu 

23  {a)  And  he  that  doubteth  [or,  dis- 

cemeth  and  putteth  a  dif- 
ference between  meats]. 
6  ^  SiaKpiMdfuyos, 
(6)  Is  damned.    KaTcuciKpiTcu. 

U) 

(^)For.     W.         .        .        .        . 

(^) 


R.  V. 

The  faith  which  thou  hast,  have 
thou.     <ri>  vloTUf  Ijf  ixeis  .  .  ix^ 
He  that  judgeth. 

In  that. 

He  approveth  [or,  putteth  to  the 

test]. 
But  he  that  doubteth. 


Is  condemned. 

Semicolon  for  colon  after  faith. 

And. 

Many  autkoritiest  some  ancient,  in- 

sert  here  ch.  xvi.  25-27  (Le.,  at  the 

close  of  this  chapter). 


CHAP.  XV. 


2  (fl) 

(^) 

4  («) 
Kb) 

5  («) 
(6) 


7  («) 


We  then  that  are  strong. 

Every  one.    tKwnot  y^p. 
For  his  good  to  edification.     . 
e/s  rd  d7a06v  irpdr  olKo^oivfiv. 
Even  Christ     irai .  6  X/>«rr6r. 
On  me.    ^*  ipA.     . 

Comfort.         .... 

r^f  vapaKkiioebn, 
Consolation.  Trjt  vapakX'^oefas. 
To  be  likeminded. . 

rb  airrb  4>p09&», 
One  toward  another. 

iv  dXXi^Xoir. 
According  to  [or,  after  the  ex- 
ample of]  Christ  Jesus. 

ffard  Xpurrbf  *Ififfow. 
Ye  may  with  one  mind  ^imT 
one  mouth  glorify. 

bfioOvfiabbv    ip    ivl    orbfULTi 
So^d$'riT€. 
God  (,).    rbv  OeAi'. 
Even  the  Father.    Kal  varipa. 
As.    KaOCjs,    .... 
Us.     ijfias.      .... 


8  (a)  Now.    ii,      ,        .        •        • 
(^)  Jesus.    Ii/o-ow. 

(c)  Was  a  minister. 

didicof^ov  yeycrrjoBau 

(d)  To  conBrm.    els  rd  fiefiaiOffai, 


Now  we  that  are  strong. 

Each  one.    yiip  omitted. 

For  that  which  is  good,  unto  edify- 
ing. 

Christ  also. 

Upon  me. 

We  reserved  for  might  have. 

Through  comfort, 
dtd  r^r  Ta/KiicXi^ecM. 

Of  comfort. 

To  be  of  the  same  mind. 

One  with  another. 
According  to  Christ  Jesus. 


With  one  accord  ye  may  with  ono 
mouth  glorify. 


The  God. 

And  Father. 

Even  as. 

You(,).  h^iJax,  [Some  ancient  autho- 

rities  read  us.     ^yJox.  ] 
For.     yJLp. 
Omitted, 
Hath  been  made  a  minister. 

That  Vie  m\^V  coikSvxm. 
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A.  V. 


8  {€)  Made, 


For  this  cause.    Aid  rovra     . 
I  will  confess  to.     .        .        . 

1 1  Laud  him,  all  ye  people. 

iTtuwiaare  aArw  irdrrct  ol 
\aoL 

12  (a)  Esaias.    'RffotoLs.    . 
(6)  A  root.    ^  /&(^K. 

{c)  He  that  shall  rise.  . 

(d)  To  reign.     ^K/^ecy.  •        .        • 

{e)  In  him.     ^  aOnf. 

(/)  Shall  .  .  trust    iXwiownw     . 

13  Through  the  power.  ipSwdptec 

14  Ye  also  are.     ml  adni  .  iffre. 

15  (a)  Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  have 

written. 

{b)  In  some  sort     dird  fUpous. 
{c)  Putting  you  in  mind. 

ivayafUfuri^ffKUP. 
{d)  Is  given.     SoOeiadK 
{e)  To  me.    amx.  .... 

16  (a)  The  minister.     \eiTovpy^. 
{d)  Of  Jesus  Christ 

*Irfffw  Hpurrw, 
{c)  To  the  Gentiles.     eU  t4  Wny. 
(1/)  Ministering.     Upwpyovinr<i, 

{e)  The  offering  up  [or,  sacrific* 

ing].     '^  vpoa^topiu 
(/)  Might  be  acceptable. 

17  (a)  Whereof  I  may  glory  through 

Jesus  Christ. 
Kai^ijffiP  tp  XpiffT^  *Irf<rou. 
(6)  In  those  things  which  pertain 
to  God.    rd  rp6s  Q€6p. 

18  {a)  Of  any  of  those  things  which 

Christ  hath  not  wrought 
by  me. 
d»  od  KaTtipydffOTO  Xptffrbs 
di  ifiov. 
(3)  To  make  the  Gentiles  obedient. 
€li  inraKoijv  IdvSfP, 

19  {a)  Through  mighty,  iw  Zwdfxei.  . 
{f>S  By  the  Dowcr,    iw  SwdfA€L 

\c)  Of  iVve  Sp\nl  ol  ^o^-      . 


a.  T. 

Given. 

Comma  f&r  eolom  at  clost  of  vent. 

Therefore. 

Will  I  give  praise 

unto  [AT,  confess]. 
Let  all  the  peoples  praise  him. 

iwuufeo^dru^ap    aMo    wawrtt  d 
Xao(. 
Isaiah. 
The  root 
He  that  ariseth. 

To  rule. 

On  him. 

Shall  .  .  hope. 

In  the  power. 

Ye  yourselves  are. 

But  I  write. 

d5eX^  omitted. 
In  some  measure. 
Putting  you  again  in  remembrance. 

Was  given. 

Me. 

A  minister. 

Of  Christ  Jesus. 

XpurT<^  'Ii7<ro0. 
Unto  the  Gentiles. 
Ministering  [Gr.  ministeringinsaai- 

fice]. 
The  offering  up. 

Might  be  made  acceptable. 
My  glorying  in  Christ  Jesus. 

T^PKoAxitatP,   lf.T.X. 

In  things  pertaining  to  God. 

riL  TfAt  rhp  8«dr. 
Of  any  things  save  those  which 

Christ  wrought  through  me  [Gr. 

of  those    things    which    Christ 

wrought  not  through  me]. 

For  the  obedience  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  power  oC 
In  the  power. 

OC  the  Holy  Ghost.     'Ayioo  jw 
^*»ft.  XMoafvy  oaMMftif  atUhmtia 

r  tad&  ^dcd^  ^'^^cDiJ^ 
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rmu.                        A.  V.  It.  V. 

19  {d)  Unto  lUyricum.               .        .  Even  unto  Illyricum. 

^A^Xpi  TOV  *IWvpiKw, 

(g)  I  have  fully  preached.     .        .  I  have  fully  preached  [Gr,  fulfilled]. 

(/) Semico/on  for  full-stop  at  close  of 

verse, 

20  (a)  So  have  I  strived.   .        .        .  Making  it  my  aim  so  [Gr.  being 

^Xori/io<^/teyor.  ambitious]. 

(d)  Was  named.     ibiM)fidoOrf»         •  Was  already  named, 

(r)  Lest  I  should  build  upon.       .  That  I  might  not  build  upon. 

{d) Semicolon  for  colon  at  close  of  verse, 

21  (a) Comma  after  but. 

\b)  To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  They  shall  see,  to  whom  no  tidings 

of,  they  shall  see  (:).  of  him  came  (,). 

Olr  odx  ijnKYi^fi  irepi  ai)ro0,  "O^f/orrat  dts  oOk  dy/iYfiXri  Ttpl 

typomai.  airov, 

{c)  They  that  have  not  heard.      .  They  who  have  not  heard, 
ot  o6k  dicrjKdaffu 

22  (a)  For  which  cause  also  I  have  Wherefore   also    I   was   hindered 

been  much  [or,  many  ways,  these  many  times. 
or,  oftentimes]  hindered. 
Alb  Koi  i9€KOWT6fifiP  rd  ToXXd. 

{6) Colon  for  full-stop  at  close  of  verse, 

23  (a) Comma  after  nxyN, 

{b)  Place.    T&rw,                 ,        .  Any  place. 

\c)  In  these  parts.         .        .        .In  these  regions. 

|y  roct  KKliuiffi  ro&rois, 

(d)  A   great   desire   these  many  These  many  years  a  longing. 

years.  ivivoSlap  ,  i^iaw .... 

6,wh  iroXXfav  h'Qv. 

{e) Comma  for  semicolon  at  close  of 

verse, 

24  {a)  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain(,).  I  go  unto  Spain. 

ropeikafuu  e/r  -H^v  ZroyJaF. 

{b)  I  will  come  to  you(:).      .        .  TAis  clause  is  omitted, 

iXe^ffOfMi  Tpit  irfias, 

{c) T^e  words  For  I  hope  to  end  of  the 

verse  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
{d)  I  trust.    Air/^w.      .  .1  hope. 

{e)  I  be  somewhat  filled.               .  In  some  measure  I  shall  have  been 

dird  fUpovt  ifiir\ffir0iy  satisfied. 

(/)  With  your  company  [Gr,  with  With  your  company. 

you].     ifiQw  [ifirXufffOCa), 

{£) Full-stop  omitted  at  close  of  wrse. 

25  (a)        .        •        M        ,        .        ,  A  dcuh  before  but,  and  a  comma 

after  now. 

{b)        .        .        .        .        .'       .  Comma  after  lerastltnu 

{c)  To  minister,     htaxfrnop,  ,        ,  Ministering. 

26  (a)  It  hath  pleased  them.     .        .  It  hath  been  the  good  pleasure. 

tifhbmiffaw, 

(^)  Saints  wbicb.    tQp  i/ylbn  rOv,  Amon^  V\v«  ^a2mX&  >^'aX« 
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▼BE.                                     A.  V.  R.  V. 

27  {a)  It  hath  pleased  them  verily.    .  Yea,  it  hath  been  their  good  plea 

ei^Kfiaop  ydp.  sure. 

(d)  Their  duty  is They  owe  it  to  them, 

d^CKouffi a&rdif. 

28  {a)  I  have  performed.    ivireXiffas.  I  have  accomplished. 
(6)  I  will  come.     dveKe^ao/jLOL     .  I  will  go  on. 

{c)  Into  Spain,     els  t^p  XvopIop,  .  Unto  Spain. 

29  {a)  I  am  sure.     otSa.    .        .        .1  know. 
{d)  The  gospel  of  (rod  ivayytXlou  Omitted, 

rod), 

30  {a)  For  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  By  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

sake. 
StA  rod  'Kvpiw  iifuay  *Ii^oD. 

{i)  For  the  love.     iiA  r^  dydwifs.  By  the  love. 

31  (a)  From  them  that  do  not  believe  From  them  that  are  disobedient 

[or,  are  disobedient]. 

dwb  tQp  dT€t0oirrui¥» 

{b) Comma  for  semicolon  after  l^aiSsa* 

(c)  My  service.    ^  ZuikwUl  fiov.    .  My  mimstration. 

{d)  Be  accepted  of  the  saints.        .  Be  acceptable  to  the  saints. 

e{ra-p6<rd€KTos  *  rots  dyloii. 

32  (a)  With  joy.     iu  xapq.,        .         .  In  joy. 

{b)  By  the  will  of  God.         .        .  Through  the  will  of  God. 

hid  dckfitiaroi  Qeov, 

{c)  May  with  you  be  refreshed.     .  Together  with  you  find  rest. 

Koi  awayaTaiuff(afMi,  xal  omitted. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

1  (a)  Phebe.     ^oiprfv,      .        .        .  Phoebe. 
{b)  Which  {1st)  {supplied),    .        .  Who. 

(c)  A  servant.    hidKovov,       ,        .  A  servant  [or,  deaconess]. 

(1/)  Which  (2«flO.     T^5.         .        .  That. 

{e)  Cenchrea.     KeyxP^aii.    .        .  Cenchreae. 

2  {(i)  As    becometh    saints.      d^/ws  Worthily  of  the  saints. 

t(ov  dylonf, 

{b)  In  whatsoever  business.  .        .  In  whatsoever  matter. 

i¥  (f  dp  ,  .  irpdyfioTi, 

{c)  She  hath  need.     XPV^V*  •        •  ^^^  ™^y  ^^^  need. 

(d)  She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  She  herself  also  hath  been  a  su( 

many,  and  of  myself  also.  courer  of  many,  and  of  mine  ow 

alhrj  vpoffrdris  toWQp  iy€-  self.     aMf  .  .  . ,  .  i/ioO  abrov, 
y^Bri,  Koi  ai>roO  ifiov, 

3  {a)  Greet.    'AcwdaaffOe,       .        .  Salute. 

{b)  Priscilla.     nplaKiXXajf,    .        ,  Prisca.    Upuricav. 

{c)  Helpers,     robs  <sw€pyo6s,        .  Fellow-workers. 

{d) Comma  for  colon  at  close  of  verse, 

4  {a)  Have  .  .  .  laid  down.   .        .  .  •  •  laid  down. 

vriOriKap. 

(3)        •        .        .        »        .        .  Semicolon  for  colon  after  necks. 

\c) Colon  for  JuU^lo^  at  ttoie  cfverse^ 

5  (a)  Likewise  gruU    ital,      .  .    ^^  ^<^^>*^t^ 
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▼  ER. 

5(*) 

W 
6(a) 

(*) 

w 
w 

8(") 

(*) 
w 

10  (a) 
(*) 


11  (a) 

(*) 

(0 

12  (a) 

(*) 
14  (a) 


IS 


(*) 
(«) 


A.  V. 

Mv  wellbeloved  Epaenetus.     • 

Eirod^erov  rdp  d7ain7T6p  /iw. 
Of  Achaia.    r^s  'Axatas. 
Greet.     icirdaaffOt, 
On  us.     e/s  ijfias, 
Junia.     *IowUw. 
Fellowprisoners. 
Were  in  Christ. 

y€y6yaatp  kv  "Kpurrtff, 
Greet.  dardaa<r6e, 
Amplias.  *Afir\la¥, 
Urbane  (,).  Oirppcufbp. 
Helper.  <rw€pyby. 
Approyed.  rbf  Mki/iw,  • 
Of  Aristobulus'  household  [or^ 
friends]. 

rci^t  iK  tQv  * KpurropaSKw, 
Greet.    innriiaaaOe. 
Them  that  be.    roin. 
Household  [or^  friends], 
Tryphena.      TpOf^tpaw, 
The  beloved  Persis. 

Hepolda  rijp  dyarnin/jy. 
Chosen,     rb^  ikktKTbf, 
Hennas,  Patrobas,  Hermes. 

"EpfioM,  Uarpb^w^  'Epfi^i^. 
Which,    rods. 


(3)  Which,     rods, 

16  (a)  An  (holy) 

{d)  The  churches,     al  iKK\rjirUiL  . 

17  {a)  Them  which  cause. 

roih  *  *  irotovmraf. 
(3)  Offences,    rd  <rKdy5a\a,  . 

{c)  Contrary  to  the  doctrine. 

irapd  T^v  dtdaxV* 
(</)  Have  learned  (;).     ifidBere. 
[e)  Avoid.     iKKXUfore,  . 

18  (a)  Jesus.    'IriaoO. 

[d)  £y  good  words  and  fair  speeches, 
did  r^r  x/nj^rroXoylar  Kal  eiXo- 

{c)  Deceive.     i^ararOffi, 

{d)  Of  the  simple.    tQp  dxaKw,    . 

19  (a)  I  am  glad.     X"*^'         •        • 

(d)  On  your  behalf.     ^^'  6/u2r. 

{c)  But  yet.     ii 

{d)  Simple  [or,  harmless].     • 
dKtpodovi, 

(e)  Concerning  evil,     e/r  r6  tcaxiw, 

20  {a)  Bruise  [or,  tread],    irvrrpi^ei. 


K.  V. 

Epsenetus  my  beloved. 

Of  Asia.    T^i'Afflas. 

Salute. 

On  you.    ds  t/fids. 

Junias  [or,  Junia]. 

Fellow-prisoners. 

Have  been  in  Christ. 

Salute. 

Ampliatus.    'A/irXidrop. 

Urbanus. 

Fellow-worker. 

The  approved. 

Of  the  household  of  Aristobulus. 


Salute. 

Them. 

Household, 

Tr3rph9sna« 

Persis  the  beloved. 

The  chosen. 

Hermes,  Patrobas,  Hermas. 

'Epfiop  ,  *Ep/irjp  transposed. 
That. 
Commas  omitted  after  Philologus 

and  Nereus. 
That 
A  (holy). 

All  the  churches,     rd^ac  added. 
Them  which  are  causing  the. 

Occasions  of  sttunbling  (,). 
Contrary  to  the  doctrine  [or,  teach** 

Learned  (:). 

Turn  away  from. 

Omitted, 

By  their  smooth  and  fiur  speech. 


They  beguile. 
Of  the  innocent 
I  rejoice. 
Over  you. 
But 
Simple. 

Unto  that  which  is  evil. 
Bnilst. 
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A.  V. 

ao  (b)  Amen. 

2 1  Tiiiiotheas  my  workfellow,  and 

Lucins,   and   Jason,  and 
Sosipater,    my   kinsmen, 
salute  you. 
*krriio9Tag  iftSs  Tuc6tfeot  6 
ffwtpyln  fiou,  Kol  AodKun 

cl  ffvyytPtCt  fwv. 

22  Who  wrote  /Air  epistle,  salnte 

you  in  the  Lord. 

^eroi  i»  KvpUp, 

23  {a)  Mine  host.    6  ^4wos  fuw. 

(d)  The  chamberlain.    6  otKoif6fiot. 
(c)  A  brother.    6  ddeX06t.   . 

24  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  de  with  you   alL 
Amen. 
*H  x^f  '''0^  Kvplov  iifjMP 
'IfiaoO  XpurroD  fterii  rdirrw 

25  (a)  To  hun  that  is  of  power. 

T^  •  Svifofniptfi, 

w 

{c)  Was  kept  secret     • 

trtffiyi^fji^ov, 
{d)  Since  the  world  began.  • 

XP^ois  o/oir/ocf. 

w 


26  {a)  Is  made  manifest   • 

^>aw€po9$ipT<n. 
{b)  By  the  scriptures.    . 

did  .  ypoufnav, 
{c)  Of  the  everlasting  God.  . 

rod  alwlov  OeoO. 
(d)  Made  known.    ypwptaO^rros,  . 
{e)  To  all  nations. 

els  vdrra  rd  ^tfi^. 
(/)  For  the  obedience. . 

els  inraKoiiP, 
(^)  Of  faith  (:).     irlarewf, 

27  To  God  only  wise,  de  glory 

through  Jesus  Christ  for 
ever. 
fidvtfi  awf>f  Oetfi,  8cd  '1170-00 


K.  T. 


OmitUd  {su  vtr,  24). 

Timothy  my  fellow-worker  salateth 
yoo;  and  Lucius  and  Jasoo 
and  Sosipater,  my  kinsmen. 


Who  write  the  epistle,  sihite  yon 
in  the  Lord  [^  wbo  write  the 
epistle  in  the  Lord,  sihite  yoa]. 

My  host 

The  treasurer. 

The  brother. 

Tke  whole  verse  omitUd,  \S§m 
ancient  atUkprities  insert  here 
ver,  24,  and  omit  ike  like  werds 
inver,  2a] 


To  him  that  is  able. 

Commas  omitted  after  gospel  and 

mystery. 
Hath  been  kept  in  silence. 

Through  times  eternal. 

[Some  ancient  authorities  omit  vers. 

25-27.    Compare  the  end  of  chap, 

xiv.] 
Is  manifested. 

By  [Gr,  through]  the  scriptnres. 

Of  the  eternal  God. 

Is  made  known. 
Unto  all  the  nations. 

Unto  obedience. 

Of  faith  (;)  [or,  to  the  faith]. 

To  the  only  wise  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  [some 
ancient  authorities  omit  to  whom] 
be  the  glory  for  ever  [  Gr,  unto  the 
aQcsl     i  added  after  X/k^toC. 


VARIATIONS  OF  READINGS. 
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A.  V. 

%  Written  to  the  Romans  from 
Corinthus,  and  sent  by 
Phebe  servant  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea. 
TLpbs  "P(a/uUovt  iypd^  dvb 
KopMov  iid  iolfiris  r^ 
9iaK6iH>v  rijt  h  KeyxP^tus 


K.  V. 


T/ke  superscription  omitteA. 


A   CLASSIFICATION 

Of  the  Variations  of  Readings  between  the  Greek  Text 

presumed  to  underlie  the  authorised  version 

AND  THE  Greek  Testament  with  the 

Revisers*  Readings. 


L— SUMMARY  STATEMENT. 


Ref. 
Letter. 

Text 

Blargin. 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

A 
B 

C 
D 

E 
F 
G 

Substitutions — 
Not  reflected  in  the  Translation 
Reflected           „            „ 

Omissions — 
Not  reflected  in  the  Translation 
Reflected           „            „ 

Additions — 
Not  reflected  in  the  Translation 
Reflected           „            „ 

Stops , 

46 

18 

44 

3 
11 

6 

•  •  • 

II 

•  •  ■ 

8 

•  •  • 

2 
5 

35 

57 

18 
52 

3 

13 
II 

92 

(70 

!■« 

II 

163 

\" 

^i8q 

V'"^ 

\ 

sfi^ 


A  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE 


IL— DETAILED  STATEMENT. 
I.  Changes  not  Reflbctsd  in  thb  Translation. 


I, — Substitutions  (A). 

I.  Changeof  order  aflecting — 

•9 

•    5 
.    I 


Na 


(i.)  Two  words  . 
(3.)  Three  words 
(3.)  Claase 

3.  Spelling— 

(I.)  Generally — 
(a)  Nonn . 
W  Adverb 
(c)  Conjunction 

(2.)  Inflectiona— 
(a)  Nonn . 
(6)  Pronoun 
(c)  Article 
(^  Verbs 


—    IS 


I 
I 
I 

—    3 


I 
I 
I 
8 
—  II 


3.  Words — 
(i.)  Noun  . 
(3.)  Adjective    • 
(3.)  Verb  .        • 
(4.)  Prepositions 


—    14 

I 
I 

X 

i  J 

35 


n.— Omissions  (C). 

I.  Single  Words— 
,    (I.)  Noun  . 
(2.)  Pronouns 
(3.)  Articles 
(4.)  Conjunctions 

3.  Two  Words. 


NoL 


17 
I 

iS 


m.— Additions  (E). 

I.  Pronoun       •        •        .       .  i 

3.  Article i 

3.  Adverb         .        .        .       .  i 


Total  No.  i. 
Substitutions  (A) 
Omissions  (C) 
Additions  (E) 


3S 
iS 

J 
56 


2.  Changes  Reflected  in  the  Translation. 
L — Substitutions  (B). 


1.  Clauses.  •  • 

2.  Two  words 

3.  One  word  for  two 

4.  Two  words  for  one 

5.  Two  words  for  three     . 

6.  Three  words  for  one 

7.  Change  of  order  affecting — 

(i.)  Two  words  , 

(2.)  Three  words 
(3.)  Four  words 
(4.)  Six  words 


Text 

5 
4 

2 

Mai:Ki& 
3 

I 

« 

I 

— 

1 

1 

— 

^ 

- 

T. 
I 

««• 

3 
•           •        I 

— 

•           •       2 

— 

*f 

Corn  f«ni»ar4^        •». 


VARIATIONS  OP  READINGS. 


L — Sdrstitutions  (Cm«A'<uwi/). 
Bnmgit /anoard. 


)  Inf  ectionl — 

{a)  Pronoont  . 
(i)  Verbs 


IL — OuissioHS  (D). 


I.  Phnuct  and  cImuc* 
3.  Two  words 
3.  Single  words — 

(l.)  Noons 

(a.)  Pronooa  . 

(3,)  Adjective 

(4.)  Articles   . 

(S-)  Verb       . 

(6.)  Adverbs  . 

(7.)  Conjunctions 


III.— Additionb  (F). 


1.  ClaoK  . 

2.  Two  words 

3.  Single  words — 

<i.)  Nouu       . 

(2.)  PrODOIUU 

(3.)  AdjecUve 
(4.)  Article     . 
(5.)  Adverb    . 
(6.)  Pre|K>iitionB 
(7.)  ConjunctioDi 


S66 


VARIATIONS  OF  READINGS. 


IV.— Stops  (G). 
Text, 


I.  Two  conunas  omitted    • 

s.  The  position  of  a  comma  altered 

3.  Two  commas  added       • 

4.  A  colon  omitted 


Margin. 

I.  The  position  of  a  comma  altered 

s.  A  comma  added  •  • 

3.  A  colon  changed  into  note  of  interrogation 

4.  A  (oil-stop  added*         •  .  . 
.  A  foil-stop  changed  into  a  comma         • 

A  foil-stop  changed  into  a  note  of  interrogation 


I 


6      ,      s 


Total  No.  2. 


TcxL 

Marsin. 

Substitutions  (B) 
Omissions  (D) 
Additions  (F) 
Stops  (G) 

46 

44 

11 

6 

II 

8 

2 

5 

Total. 

107 

26 

Text. 

Margin. 

Total  No.  I  {see  p.  564)  . 
Total  No.  2    . 

56 
107 

•  .  * 
26 

Grand  Total 

163 

26t 

*  Appears  also  in  substitntion  of  clauses  in  diap.  ix.  5,  and  Umtfme 
counted, 
t  In  aU  t^.    Sec  ^>ammaxi  ^uitemeut,  p.  563. 


INDEX 


TO 


CHIEF  SUBJECTS  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


l=Ime.    p=page.     par = paragraph. 


I. — Ix)nger  Notes,  or  those  upon 
more  important  subjects. 

The  righteousness  of  God,  i.  17;    p 

25-32. 
The  revelation  of  God*s  wrath,  i.  18, 

19 ;  p  33-40. 

Boasting  of  wisdom — a  proof  of  folly, 
i.  22  ;  p  44,  45. 

A  reprobate  mind,  i.  28  ;  p  53,  54. 

Self-condemnation  and  Goas  judg- 
ment, ii.  I,  2;  p  70-73. 

The  argument  in  the  third  chapter,  p 
103,  104. 

Justification  by  faith,  iii.  21-26;  p 
123-136. 

Abraham's  faith  reckoned  for  righteous- 
ness, iv.  3 ;  p  145. 

The  circumcision  of  Abraham,  iv.  1 1 ; 

P  151.  152- 
Reconciliation,  v.  10 ;  p  179. 

Sinned  in  Adam,  v.  12;  p  183-186. 

The  doctrine  of  grace  perverted,  vi.  I ; 

P  196,  197. 
Does  vii.  14-25  refer  to  the  Regenerate 

or  Unregenerate  ?  p  232-236,  242. 
The  leading  of  the  Spirit,  viii.  14;  p 

262. 
The  meaning  of  "creation,"  viii.  19; 

p  267-270. 
The  intercession  of  the  Spirit,  viii.  26, 

27 ;  p  275-277. 

Election,  viii.  29;  p  280-283. 


The  argument  in  chap,  ix.,  ix.   i  ;  p 

290-293. 
Illustrations  of  chap.  xii.  1-2 ;  p.  379- 

388. 
Living  peaceably,  xii.  18;  p  408-411. 
Weak  in  the  faith,  xiv.  i ;  p  435-438. 

II.— Analytical  Table  of  Illus- 
trations used. 

I.  Scripture  Examples, 

Examples  of  heathen  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  to  illustrate  sins  of  the 
heathen,  i.  29-32;  p  54-69. 

Examples  of  Christian  graces,  xii.  9- 

21 ;  p  394-417. 
Minor  examples,  p  3,  par  2,  1  6^p  5, 
par  2, 1 6 — p  12,  par  i — p  83,  par 
3,  1  3— p  84,  last  par,  &c.— p  92, 
pars  4,  5,  &c. — p  136,  last  1 — p  180, 
par  3—p  192,  par  i— p  219,  par  3 
— p  248,  par  2 — p  201,  par  3 — 
P  267, 1  3. 

2.  Natural  Agents, 

Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  p 
54,  par  I,  1  7 — p  118,  last  par— 
P  197.  p  I,  1  6. 

Galvanism,  p  30, 1  3. 

Magnetism,  p  8,  par  2,  1  4 — p  119,  1  6 
— P  I33»  last  par. 
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3.  Celestiai  Bodies  and  OperaiioHs. 

Daybreak,  p  230,  par.  i,  1  3— p  A^9» 

last  (Nur,  1  3. 
Sun,  p  12,  par  3,  1  5— p  133.  1  >-- 

p  186,  par  I,  1 3— p  225,  par  2. 

4.  Tirrtstriai  Objects  OH  the  Gnat  Scale. 

Electric  l>all,  p  133,  last  par,  1 2. 

Frost,  p  227,  par  3, 1  6. 

Icebeig,  p  482,  par  2, 1  4. 

Island,  p  158,  par  2, 1  3. 

Mist,  p  no,  par  2, 18. 

New  island  in  the  ocean,  p  9,  par  i,  1 9. 

Nile  (overflow  of),  d  191,  last  par,  1  3. 

Ocean  depths,  p  148,  par  4. 

River,  p  202,  par  i,  1  i2--p  228,  last 

par,  15- 
Snow,  p  255,  par  3, 1  7. 

Spring,  p  92,  par  2, 1  2. 

Storm,  p  79,  par  2, 1  12. 

Volcanoes,  p  63,  par  2. 

Well,  p  10,  par  2,1 4— p  I49>  P<^4*  1 4- 

5.  Minerals. 

Coals,  p  18,  last  par. 
Diamonds,  p  438,  par  1, 1  8. 

6.  Vegetation, 

Tlie  acorn,  p  166,  par  4,  1  8. 
Banyan  tree,  p  185,  par  I. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  p  16,  last  line. 
Com,  p  43,  par  I — p  171,  par  2,  1  9 — 

p  173,  last  par,  1  9. 
Flowers,  p  3,  par  2,  1  14 — ^p  S,  par  2, 

1  6— p  76,  par  4,  1  4— p  213,  last 

par,  1  1 1. 
Fruit-trees,  p  170,  par  I. 
Ivy,  p  396,  par  4. 

Lemon  (Juice  of),  p  92,  par  4,  1 1 8. 
Root,  p  31,  1  9. 
Seed,  p  22,  par  3, 1  6. 
Tendrils,  p  31,  1  7, 
Trees,  p  148,  last  par,  1  3. 

7«  Animal  Lift, 

The  Aorta,  p  31,  1  12. 
Eye,  p  168,  last  par,  1  3. 
Lungs,  p  390,1 10, 
Muscles,  p.  11,  pax  i,\  V 
Pulse,  p  162,  vaii»\^. 


8.  SpecuU  Animals. 

Bees,  p  443,  pari,  1  8. 

Bird,  p  177,  par  1, 1  2. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  p  386^  par  2. 

Cony,  p  154,  par  1, 1  4. 

Eagle,  p  254, 1 2. 

Fly,  p  57,  par  4. 1  7. 

Hait,pi54,par  I,  I3. 

Insects,  p  386^  par  i. 

Ostrich,  p  56,  par  4 — p  66^  par  2, 1 L 

Owls,  p  4,  par  1, 1  2. 

Scorpion,  p  57,  par  4, 1  9^ 

Serpent  (frozen),  p  229^  last  line. 

Worm,  p  254, 1  I. 

9.  Operations  of  Human  Industrj. 

(i)  Agriculture: — 

Damming-up  water,  p  79,  par  2, 1 14. 
Grafting,  p  168,  par  3 — p  201,  par  2, 1 2f 
Wood-cutting,  p  72,  1  5. 

(2)  Building: — 
Foundations,  p  45,  par  I,  1  & 

(3)  Seamanship : — 

Barometer,  p  91,  par  2,  1  8. 
Chart,  p  95,  par  i. 
Sailing,  p  204,  par  2. 
Steering,  p  16,  par  I. 

(4)  Manufactures,  Goods,  and  la- 

struments : — 

Bucket,  p  149,  par  4, 1  4— p  m  18. 

Chain,  p  102,  par  2,  1  3— p  280^  par  L 

Ladder,  p  144*  par  3,  1  7. 

Lamp,  p  380, 1  8. 

Machinery  in  full  play,  p  278,  last  pir. 

Mirror,  p  122,  par  i,  1  la 

Organ,  p  383,  par  i. 

Pump,  p  402,  par  I. 

Saw  and  plane,  p  22,  par  2. 

Sewing,  p  86,  par  5,  1  3. 

Sovereign  Tester,  p  73,  par  3,  1 17. 

Stethoscope,  p  122,  par  i,  1  14. 

Sword,  p43,par2,  I7--P  113,  par  1,1} 

Table  (blemishes  in),  p  94,  par  1, 1 4- 

Watch,  p  91,  last  par. 

Watch  (regulator  of),  p  91,  par  2, 1 7- 

'Weaving,  p  45,  par  I,  1  5. 


\ 
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la  Ccvemmeni  and  Politics, 

The  late  Army  Bill,  p  251,  par  I. 
Criminals  (gagging),  p  120,  par  2,  1  2. 
Criminals  in  time  of  war,  p  117,  par  I, 

Elevation  to  the  peerage,  p  24,  par  4. 
Free  trade,  p  392,  par  I. 
King  and  a  rebel  son,  p  180,  last  par. 
A  king  and  rebels,  p  545,  par  i,  1  13. 
Liberal  measures,  p  1 10,  par  2. 
A  new-formed  palace,  p  260,  par  1, 1  5. 
The  pardoned  rebel,  p  215,  par  2. 
A  pnnce  incognito^  p  8,  par  4,  1  4. 
Queen's  speech,  p  29,  1  5. 
The  serf  and  the  banner  of  his  liege 
lord,  p  441,  1  I. 

II.  Social  Relations, 

Husband  and  wife,  p  50,  par  3 — p  198, 

par  2 — p  215,  par  2,  1  3. 
Parent  and  child,  p  5,  par  I — p  88, 

par  3 — p  III,  par  2 — p  178,  last 

par— p  191,  1  5— p  277,  par  2— p 

340,  par  3,  1  3. 
Master  and  servant,  p  79,  par  2 — ^p  198, 

par  2 — p  205,  par  2 — p  223,  last 

par,  1  15. 
Partners  (two),  p  235,  last  par,  1  la 

12.  Social  Intercourse, 

Bank-note,  p  x.,  par  2,  1  12 — ^p  106, 

last  par. 
A  cheque,  p  99,  par  2,  1  I. 
A  park  thrown  open  to  the  public,  p 

447,  par  3. 
The  philanthropist,  p  104,  par  I,  1  10. 
Railway  trucks,  p  48,  par  2. 
Steam  (its  effects  on  society),  p  428, 

par  I. 
A  torch,  p  97,  par  3,  1  3. 
Travelling  and  travellers,  p  18,  par  3 

— p  51,  par  2,  1  6— p  71,  par  i, 

1  10— p  144,  par  3,  1  3— p  170, 

pars  2  and  3. 

1 3.  Medicine  and  Disease. 
Ammonia  (injection  of),  p  190,  par  I, 

13. 
Ankle  (sprain  of  the),  p  191,  1  I. 

Disease  and  health,  p  249,  par  2,  1  9. 

Disease  (inward^,  p  194,  par  i. 


Illness  in  childhood,  p  221, 1  9. 
Limb  (setting  of),  p  190,  par  i. 
Madness,  p  183,  par  2. 
Poison,  p  76,  last  par,  1  5. 

14.  Teaching. 

Examinations,  p  126,  par  2,  1  ii. 
School  advantages,  p  100,  last  par. 
Scholarship,  p  104,  last  par,  1  4. 

15.  Fine  Arts, 

Music,  p  241,  par  2, 1 16 — p  250,  par  i. 
Painting,  p  22,  par  4, 1  6 — p  49,  par  1, 

1  9— p  82,  par  1, 1  2— p  236,  par  3, 

1  7— p  250,  par  I,  1  4. 
Penmanship,  p  250,  par  2,  1  4. 
Photography,  p  38,  last  par. 
Sculpturing,  p  250,  par  2,  1  7. 

16.  Law. 

A  deed,  p  99,  par  2,  1  2— p  155,  last 

par,  1  I. 
Fee  simple,  p  285,  par  2, 1 4. 
Judicial  decisions,  p  vi.,  last  par — ^p  73, 

par  3,  1  7— p  91,  par  2,  I  12. 
Trustees,  p  106,  1  2. 

17.  Fable^  Mythology^  and  Legends, 

The  character  of  Theophrastus,  p  63, 

last  par,  1  8. 
Devotion  of  Admetus's  wife,  p  176, 

par  2,  1  3. 
Devotion  of  Alcestis,  p  175,  par  4. 
Little  dog  before  mirror,  p  70,  last  par, 

18. 
The  little  fly  in  Abdallah's  goblet,  p 

204,  last  par. 
The  looking-glasses  in  Smyrna's  temple, 

P  59,  par  4,  1  I- 
Mandrabulus's  treatment  of  Juno,  p  42, 

last  par,  1  15. 

The  uncontradicted  legend  of  St  John, 

p  426,  par  I,  1  la 

18.  The  Science, 

Astronomy,  p  29,  par  i. 

Ethnology,  p  25,  1  10— p  27,  par  5— 

p  450,  par  2. 
Geometry,  p  158,  par  1, 1  4. 
Optica,  p  -Jjb,  "^^  »>\  ^— "V  v^^CSftsX v^t. 
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Psychology,  p.  321,  1 1. 
Rhetoric,  p  417,  hut  par. 

19.  Ckttrth  Liturgy  and  ReKgiom, 

Chrvsostom's  prayer,  p  5,  par  i,  1  5. 
Gothic  Church,  p  5,  [mut  2,  1 11. 
Marriage  chimes,  p  72,  par  i,  1  la 
Restoration  of  Church,  p  258,  last  par, 

2a  Professions  and  Trades, 

Army  recruits,  p  126,  par  2,  1  5. 

Artisan,  p  146,  par  3, 1  4. 

Artists,  p  71,  par  2,  1  8— p  432,  par  3, 

1  6— p  439.  par  2,  1  4. 
Bailiff,  p  to^  par  I,  1  6 — p  79,  par  2, 

1  I. 
Experts,  p  96,  par  2,  1  9. 
Instrumentalists,  p  120,  par  I,  1  5. 
Military  life,  p  243,  par  2,  1  2 — p  288, 

par  I,  1 4. 
Physician,  p  48,  par  2,  1  3. 
Retiring  from  active  life,  p  273,  par  2, 

1  II. 
Soldiers,  p  172,  par  2, 1  9— p  209,  last 

par — p  286,  par  2,  1  1 1. 

21.  Proverbs. 

P  21,  1  5 — p.  23,  1  6— p  42,  last  par, 
1  II— p  74,  1  8— p  261,  par  3,  1  3 
— p  380,  par  I,  1  15. 

22.  Poetry. 

P  2,  II,  12,  17,  19,  36,  46,  47,  57,  58, 
60,  66,  67,  71,  74,  77.  94,  97,  107, 
117,  129,  148,  153,  158,  160,  161, 
162,  166,  177,  190,  195,  209,  216, 
219,  234,  243,  266,  278,  279,  308, 

310,  324,  330,  365.  377,  378.  381, 
386,  389,  391,  404,  405,  410,  412, 

415,  436,  444- 
"The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart,"  p  62, 

17. 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 

crown,"  p  86,  par  2,  1  7. 
•*  Occupation  gone,"  p  156,  1  2. 

23.  Use  made  0/ Heathen  Writers. 

Ch.  L  29*)l ;  p  SS-^1— V  ^S.  V"  2, 1  6 
— p  102, pat  2— p  \T\,V'^x  \A^^— 
p  212,  pat  2— p  ^iT,  \mX  v^t. 


24.  Antedates. 

The  adopted  son  and  his  right  of  in 

heritance^  p  156,  last  par. 
Archimedes'  conceit,  p  63,  last  par,  1 4 
Antipater  the  Ffnicide,  p  6JS,  par  i,  I  7, 
Brainerd's  missionaiy  spirit,  p  319,  lasi 
par. 

The  captain  of  Napoleon's  guard,  p 

164,  par  I. 
Commodus's  conceit,  p  63,  last  par,  I  d. 
Conceit  of  Aratos  and  Euduxus,  p  63, 

last  par  1  2. 
The   counsel  of   George  the  Third's 

mother,  p  207,  par  2,  1  6. 
Cruelly  of  the  Spartans,  p  57,  Ust  lint 
Dionysius'  envy,  p  57,  par  3. 
Dutifulness  of   Queen  Maiy,   p  425, 

par  3. 
Egenus  s  demand  for  Collatia's  capitu- 
lation, p  381,  par  2. 
The  evil  disposition  of  Trajan,  p  55, 

last  par. 
The  freed  slave,  p  2,  par  i. 
George  the  First's  Master  of  the  Roils, 

p  163,  1  la 

The  giri  who  "  lippened  "  to  her  father, 

p  24,  par  I. 
Greville  condemning  in  others  hb  own 

faults,  p  72,  1  7. 
The  maliciuusnef^  of  Tydeus,  p  57, 1 4. 
The  ordination  of  Dr.  Wolff,  p  2,  par  2, 

13- 
Palaemon's  conceit,  p  63,  last  par. 
The    Pope    picking    a    quarrel    with 

Frederick  the  Great,  p  408,  last 

par,  1  8. 
President    Lincoln's    proclamation  of 

liberty,  p  205,  par  2,  1  la 
The  pride  of  Diogenes  and  Plato,  p  63, 

1  o. 

The  Queen  giving  a  Bible  to  Afrian 

prince,  p  106,  par  i. 
The  sentence  against  Socrates,  p  59, 

par  3. 15, 
The  swearing  father  whipping  his  swear- 

ing  son,  p.  97.  par  4,  1  3. 
Timotfaeus  s  boast,  p  364,  par  2, 
The  treachery  of  Caracalla,  p  65,  par 
i  6,  1  4. 

\^^  ^^^^«^  of  Clytemnestra,  p  6$, 
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The   unauthorized    embassage  of   M. 

Regnier,  p  2,  last  par,  1  13. 
The  unmercifiUness  of  Olympias,  p  66, 

last  par. 
Wellington,  the  hero  of  a  thousand 

engagements,  p  460,  1  5. 
William  Marsh's  oath  when  a  boy,  p 

218,  last  par,  &c. 

25.  Recreations, 

Flying  of  kites,  p  439,  par  2, 1  19. 
Swimming,  p  161,  last  par,  1  3. 

III. — Arrangements  of  Printing 
to  catch  the  eye,  and 
to  assist  the  meaning  or 
understanding. 

The  Expository  Analysis,  xix.  to  xcir. 
Special  mstances  : — 

"  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  p  xii. 
The  inconsistency  of  Rabbinical 
teaching  respecting  Abraham's 
justification,  iv.  2 ;  p  143. 
The  points  of  contrast  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  t.  15-19 ;  p 
188,  189. 
The  doctrine  of  election,  xL  5 ;  p 

348,  349. 
The  grammatical  analjrsis  of  closing 

doxology,  XYL  25-27 ;  p  49a 


IV. — Passages  suitable  for 
Young  Folks. 


«i 


« 


Walk  in  the  steps  of  Abraham,"  p 

«S3- 

The  wages  of  sin,''  p  220,  221. 

For  thy  sake,"  p  287. 
And  see  Analytical    Table  of   Illus- 
trations   used  : — No.    11,    Social 
Relations,  Parent  and  Child  ;  and 
No.  24,  Anecdotes. 


V. — Words  Illustrated  or 
Explained 

**  Faith  and  trust,"  p  31,  last  par. 
"Saith"— "Speaks,"  p  120,  par  I. 
**  Reckon,"  p  138,  par  2. 
"  In  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  p  250, 

last  par. 
*♦  Report,"  p  334,  par  2. 


VI.— The  Force  of  the  Definite 
Article. 

TTie  evil,  p  85,  par  3. 
The  good,  p  86,  par  6. 
The  glory,  p  492,  last  par. 
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